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Inrropucrory—Buasya. 


The Instruments of Right Cognition || must be regard- — 
ed as rightly effective, because it is only when a thine . 
is known by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition 
that there is a possibility of its giving rise to fruitful ‘ 
and effective exertion. As a matter of fact, nothing 
can be known except through an Instrument of Cognition ; 
nor can fruitful exertion be aroused, except when things have — 
been known ; as itis only when the agent has cognised a thin 
by means of an Instrument of Cognition that he desires either 
to acquire or to get rid of it; and the effort of the agent 
stimulated by this desire to acquire or get rid of the thine 
known is what is called ‘ exertion’ ; and this exertion is called 
‘fruitful’ when it becomes related to a result; that is to say, 
when the person putting forth exertion, on desiring either to 


® ‘Wizianagram Sanskrit Series,’ No. II, 

+ ‘Bibliotheca Indica.’ 

t ‘Vizianagram Sanskrit Series,’ No. 15. 

§ This division of the ‘Daily Lessons’ into ‘lectures’ is in accordance with the 
wrakaranas’ of the Nydyastichinibandha of Vachaspati Mishra. 

This word ‘pramana’ is used both in the sense of ‘instrument of right cognition de 
(in which case the right cognition is the direct fruit, and ultimate exertion only the — Bt 
indirect fruit), and in that of ‘right cognition,’ in which case the exertion is the ; 
direct fruit. Inthe present context we take the word to mean ‘instrument of right — 
cognition’ because of waat follows in lines 7-8 below, where the ‘pramana’ is dis- 
tinguished from pramiti or Rigùt Cognition. a 
Nyāya l. 
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acquire or get rid of the thing, comes, by that exertion, actu: 
ally to acquire or to discard it, his exertion becomes ‘fruitful. 

The ‘ object’ or ‘ thing’ (cognised by means of the Ins- 
trument of Cognition) is of four kinds : viz. either, (1) pleasure, 
or (2) a source of pleasure, or (3) pain, or (4) a source of pain. 
These objects of the Instrument of Cognition are innu- 
merable ; owing to the fact of the number of living crea- 
tures being infinite. It is only when the Instrument of Right 
Cognition duly operates with regard to an object, that due 
success can belong to the ‘cogniser’, (who then only can 
have any idea of the object),—to the ‘cognised object’ 
(which then only can have its true character known),—and 
to the ‘right cognition’ (which then only can lead to the 
due comprehension of the object); because there is no pos- 
sibility of the object being accomplished, so long as the most 
effective cause is not present fand itis the Instrument of 
Cognition which is the most effective cause ].* 

‘Cogniser’ (Pramatri) means that person who is 
stimulated to exertion by the desire to acquire or dis- 
card the object; that by means of which the person 
obtains the right cognition of the thing is called the 
‘Instrument of Right Cognition’ (Pramana); that thing 
which is rightly known is called the ‘cognised object ’ 
(Prameya); and the comprehending or knowledge of the 
thing is called ‘right cognition’ (Pramiti). Itis on all 
these four factors that the real nature of things is depen- 
dent (for its being accepted, or rejected, or treated with 
indifference). 

“Now what is this ‘real nature’ (of things)?” 

_ Bha. Page 2. It is nothing else but ‘ being’ or ‘ existence’ 
in the case of that which is (or exists); and ‘ non-being’ or 
‘non-existence’ in the case of that which is not (does not 
exist). That is to say, when something that ‘is’ (or exists) 
18 apprehended as being or existent—so that it is apprehend- 
ed as what it really is, and not as something ofa contrary 
© nDature(i. e.as“ non-being ’)—then that which is thus appre- 
ig. hended constitutes the ‘true nature’ of the thing. And analog- 
$ Seek i R non-entity is apprehended as such—1, e. as what 
p Ea y a not as something of a contrary nature, then that 
5 iene thus apprehended, constitutes the ‘true nature’ of 
thing (of the non-entity). 
2 Anyatamarthah si dhakatandrtho drasiayak — Vartika, 
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“ But how isit possible for the latter, —i. é., the non- 
entity, that which does not exist —to be cognised by means of 
an Instrument of Right Cognition ? ” 


This is possible, we reply; because asa matter of fact, 
at the time that the existent thing is cognised (by means of 
the Instrument of Knowledge), the non-existent thing is not 
cognised. That is to say, there is non-cognition of the non- 
existent, only at the time that there is cognition of the 
existent; and this shows that it is only by means of the 
Instrument of Cognition, whereby the ewistent is cognised 
that we cognise also the non-existence of the non-ewvistent,* 
We illustrate this by reference toa lamp: when the lamp 
illumines, and renders visible, something that is visible,—that 
which is not seen in the same manner as that visible thing, 
is regarded to be non-ewistent; the mental process being as 
follows: ‘if the thing existed it would be seen,—as it is 
not seen, it must be concluded not to exist.’ In the same 
manner, at the time that the existent thing is cognised by 
means of an Instrument of Knowledge, if, at the same time, 
something else is not equally cognised, the conclusion is that 
this latter does not exist, the mental process being as follows: 
‘if the thing existed, it would be cognised,—as it is not 
cognised, it must be concluded not to exist.’ Thus we find 
that the same Instrument of Cognition which manifests— 
makes known—the existent thing, also manifests or makes 
known, the non-existent thing. 

The ‘ Entity ’ is going to be described by means of a 
comprehensive group of sixteen. 


*The only difference thus between the existent and the non-existent is that, while 
the formar forms the objest of the Instrument of Cognition direstly, the latter does 
80 only indirectly,—i. e. through something that exists. 


Nyāya 3. 
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acquire or get rid of the thing, comes, by that exertion, actu- 
ally to acquire or to discard it, his exertion becomes ‘fruitful.’ 

The ‘ object’ or ‘thing’ (cognised by means of the Ins- 
trument of Cognition) is of four kinds : viz. either, (1) pleasure, 
or (2) a source of pleasure, or (3) pain, or (4) a source of pain. 
These objects of the Instrument of Cognition are imnu- 
merable ; owing to the fact of the number of living crea- 
tures being infinite. It is only when the Instrument of Right 
Cognition duly operates with regard to an object, that due 
success can beloug to the ‘cogniser’, (who then only can 
have any idea of the object),—to the ‘cognised object : 
(which then only can have its true character known),—and 
to the ‘right cognition’ (which then only can lead to the 
due comprehension of the object); because there is no pos- 
sibility of the object being accomplished, so long as the most 
effective cause is not present [and itis the Instrument of 
Cognition which is the most effective cause].* 

‘Cogniser’ (Pramatri) means that person who is 
stimulated to exertion by the desire to acquire or dis- 
card the object; that by means of which the person 
obtains the right cognition of the thing is called the 
‘Instrument of Right Cognition’ (Pramana); that thing 
which is rightly known is called the ‘cognised object’ 
(Praméya); and the comprehending or knowledge of the 
thing is called ‘right cognition’ (Pramiti). Itis on all 
these four factors that the real nature of things is depen- 
dent (for its being accepted, or rejected, or treated with 
indifference). 

“Now what is this ‘real nature’ (of things)?” 

_ Bha. Page 2, It is nothing else but ‘being’ or ‘existence’ 
in the case of that which is (or exists); and ‘ non-being’ or 
‘non-existence’ in the case of that which is not (does not 
exist). That is to say, when something that ‘is’ (or exists) 
is apprehended as being or existent—so that it is apprehend- 
ed as what it really is, and not as something of a contrary 
nature (i. e. as ‘non-being’)—then that which is thus appre- 
hended constitutes the ‘true nature’ of the thing. And analog- 
ously, when anon-entity is apprehended as such—i. e. as what 
it really is, not as something of a contrary nature, —then that 


which is thus apprehended, constitutes ‘the ‘true nature’ of 
the thing (of the non-entity). 


yatamarthah sidhakatamartho drastayah’—Vartika. 
Bs : Nyaya 2. 
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“But how isit possible for the latter, —i. e., the non- 
entity, that which does not exist —to be cognised by means of 
an Instrument of Right Cognition ?”’ 


This is possible, we reply ; because asa matter of fact, 
at the time that the existent thing is cognised (by means of 
the Instrument of Knowledge), the non-existent thing is not 
cognised. That is to say, there is non-cognition of the non- 
existent, only at the time that there is cognition of the 
existent; and this shows that it is only by means of the 
Instrument of Cognition, whereby the ewistent is cognised 
that we cognise also the non-existence of the non- ewistent, x 
We illustrate this by reference toa lamp: when the lamp 

illumines, and renders visible, something that is visible,—that 
aa is not seen in the same manner as that visible thing, 
is regarded to be non-ewistent; the mental process being as 
follows: ‘if the thing existed it would be seen,—as if ig 
not seen, it must be concluded not to exist.’ In the same 
manner, at the time that the existent thing is cognised by 
means of an Instrument of Knowledge, if, at “the same time, 
something else is not equally cognised, the conclusion is that 
this latter does not exist, the mental process being as follows: 

‘if the thing existed, it would be cognised,—as it is not 
cognised, it “must be concluded not to exist.’ Thus we find 


that the same Instrument of Cognition which manifests— — 


makes known—the existent thing, also manifests or makes 
known, the non-existent thing. 

The ‘ Entity’ is going to be described by means of a 
comprehensive group of sixteen. 


*The only difference thus between the existent and the non-existent is that, while 
the former forms the objet of the Instrument of Cognition directly, the latter does 
80 only indirectly,—i. e. through something that exists. 
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VARTIKA— INTRODUCTORY. 


‘This treatise is being written by me for the purpose 
of removing the blemish of error cast by inferior logicians* 
upon that body of doctrine which the chief of sages, tAksa- 
pada propounded for the peace and welfare of the world’. 


‘From the true knowledg of the categories,—i. e. the 
Instruments of Right Cognition and the rest,—follows the 
attainment of the highest food’;—such is the first aphorism 
of the Treatise (Shastra; body of doctrine) propounded by 
Gautama; and this aphorism serves to point out the fcon- 
nection (and purpose) of the Treatise. 

The opening sentence of the Bhasya is— An Instru- 
ment of Right Cognition must be regarded as rightly effective, Fc., 
GOMEN And this sentence serves to reiterate the connection 
of the Treatise with its purpose (the attainment of the High- 
est Good); inasmuch as the science does actually set forth» 
what is the Good of Man. 


© The ‘logicians’ here referred to are Dinnaga and others. 


+ Another name for Gautama. The origin of the name is thus explained: The 
sage Gautama used to be so completely absorbed in his logical problems that, having 
his eyes closed on that account, he one day fell into a well. God, taking pity, there 
upon bestowed upon his feet the power of vision; ever since he came to be known 
as ‘akaspada’—‘One who has eyes in his feet.’ i 


- $The true knowledge of the categories is the subject to be described; and 


the Treatise is what describes them; this is the relation or connection of the 


Treatise with its subject, which is indicated by the first Sitra. Another thing that 
is indicated by itis the relation of cause and effect between the treatise and the High- 
est Good. These are the two ‘connections’:—(1) that of the described and describer 
between the Treatise and Right Knowledge of Categories: and (2) that of cause and 


R effect between the Right Knowledge and the Highest Good. 


~ § The Categories being capable of being known, it could not be argued that the 


£ s Si Science has no connection with the Highest Good ; because as a matter of fact the 


“Science does describe that Good, along with the means of attaining it. All then that 
could be doubted is the possiblity of our carrying into effect, practically, what is 
laid down in the Science as such means; and it is this doubt that is set aside by the 
opening sentence of the Bhagya, which, by showing this possibility, establishes upon 
firm basis the desired connection between the Science and the Highest Good, 


3 Nyaya 4. 
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The term ‘Treatise’ (shastra) here denotes the duly 
co-ordinated aggregate of *words descriptive of the Instru- 
ments of Right Cognition, and the other categories. The 
‘word’ is an aggregate of letters; an aggregate of words cons- 
titutes an ‘aphorism’ (Stra); an aggregate of aphorisms forms 
a ‘Lecture’ (prakarana); an aggregate of lectures is a ‘ Daily 

Var. Page2, Lesson’ (Ahnika); an aggregate of daily lessons 
forms a ‘Discourse’ (Adhyaya); and the aggregate of five 
discourses forms the ‘Treatise’ (composed by Gautama). 
What is set forth by the ‘words’ of this Treatise is the six- 
teen categories,—viz., the Instrument of Right Cognition and 
the rest. What the ‘ Treatise’ (‘body of doctrine’) ultima- 
tely is concerned with is the Highest Good of Man. For the 
special characteristic of a ‘Shastra’ is that it explains the 
real nature of such things as are not truly cognised by the 
ordinary means of knowledge, i.e. Perception and Inference ; 
and the subject-matter (visaya) of a Shastra thus is the real 
nature of things not known by ordinary means. And the 
man entitled to study the Shastra is that disciple who is 
equipped with the requisite inner qualities (of head and heart). 

A ‘man’ belongs to one of four classes—he either has — 
true knowledge (is wise and learned); or is destitute of 
knowledge (altogether ignorant) ; or he is in a state of doubt — 
as to the true nature of things; or he has altogether perverse 
notions. Among these four the ‘learned’ man only isina 
position to teach; the rest, standing in need of knowledge — 
are men to be taught. ‘In cases where such men depend on 
the contact of the sense-organs with objects, they learn 
through Perception; where they depend on the perception and 
remembrance of certain characteristic features of things, 
they learn through Inference; and finally, where they require - 
verbal instruction (viz. in the case of matters not to be 

* This includes the definition of the categories, as’ well as the examination of 
those definitions, and such other details connected with the subject-matter, ©. 
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known through Perception and Inference (e. g. the 
Highest Good of Man), the Shastra steps in and imparts 
knowledge. 


The ‘Good’ of Man (for the attaining of the highest 
form of which, the means are to be sought for in these 
scientific treatises) is of two kinds—pleasure and cessation 
of pain. *Hach of these two kinds again is of two kinds— 
seen and unseen. The cessation of pain is both absolute and 
non-absolute (‘relative °’ or ‘ partial’). The partial cessation of 
pain is that which is brought about by the removal of such 
temporary causes of pain as a thorn and the like; the absolute 
cessation of pain, on the other hand, is brought about by 
the removal of all the twenty-one kinds of pain. These 
twenty-one kinds of ‘pain’ are:—(1) the body, (2-7) the six 
sense-organs, (8-13) the six kinds of cognitions, (20) pleasure 
and (21) pain. Of these, the Body is regarded as ‘pain’, 
because it is the abode of all painful experiences; the Sense- 
organs, the Objects and Cognitions are so regarded, because 
they constitute the agency though which painful experiences 
come; Pleasureis regarded as ‘pain’, because it is always 
accompanied by certain sources of pain} ; and Pain is so re- 
garded by its very nature. The ‘removal’ of all these is 
possible only by abandoning such agencies as those of dharma 
(merit, or righteousness) or adharma (demerit, or unrighteous- 
ness); all future merit and demerit are ‘abandoned’ by not 


© The reading here is questionable; the passage as in the text would mean— 
‘Pleasure is the seen good, and cessation of pain is the unseen good’ ;—this, in the first 
Z place, would not be true; and in the second place, this would not be in keeping with 
the explanation give by the Twtparya. It says—‘The seen pleasure is that produced 
by such visible things as garlands &c,; the unseen pleasure isin the form of heaven 


and the like; similarly the good in the shape of cessation of pain also is both seen 
and unseen. 


+ The sources of pain present in all Pleasure consist—(1) in the fact that - 
man has not full control over the means whereby the pleasure is attained; (2) the 


transient character of the pleasure, (3) the desire or hankering that one feels toward 
the pleasure. é 
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-being produced (by any acts of the agent); and those that have 


been produced are ‘abandoned’ by becoming exhausted in 
consequence of the person having passed through all the 
pleasurable and painful experiences consequent upon the said 
merit and demerit. 

[The author now proceeds to show in what manner the 
cessation of pleasure, which has been classed as ‘pain,’ may 
constitute the ‘good’ of man. | 

Persons are of two kinds—those that are possessed 
by attachment, and those that are free from attachment; 
‘attachment’ consisting in the desire for objects; and 
‘non-attachment’ in the absence of all desire for objects. 
And in accordance with this two-fold division of men, 

Var.—Page 3. human activity also is of two kinds: the 
activity of those who are free from attachment is of 
only one kind,—being always for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the undesirable *; all their activity arising from the 
motive expressed in the form ‘may I avoid the undesirable;’ 
these people have no desire for any object (for the acquiring 
of which they would have recourse to the other form of 
activity). The activity of men possessed by attachment, on 
the other hand, is of two kinds: (1) for the attaining of the 
desirable, and (2) for the avoiding of the undesirable; the 
man who desires a certain object acts with the motive of 
attaining that object; and he ceases from activity towards 
the acquiring of another object for which he has no desire, 
to which, in fact, he is averse. 

(The Vartika proceeds to explain the clause ‘ pravrifti- 
samarthyat,’ ‘there is a possibility of its giving rise to fruitful 
ewer tion.’ | 

The exertion or activity of men possessed by attach- 
ment is again two-fold, according as it is {fruitful (samartha) 


* For these people, pleasure also is a form of the ‘ undesirable.’ 

+The word ‘Samartha’ in this connection has been explained by the 
commentators as equivalent to ‘samyagarth ,’ i. e. arthavyabhichari, not disagree- 
ing with its objective ; and it is only the fruitful action that is in due consonance 
with its objective. 
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or not fruitful (asamartha.) The exertion or activity of 
persons with attachment is thus both fruitful and not fruitful. 
When urged by the motive of attaining a desired object, the 
man puts forth exertion or activity, and does obtain that 
object, his exertion or activity is said to be ‘fruitful’; simi- 
larly it is called ‘fruitful’ when acting under the motive of 
getting rid of an undesirable object, he succeeds in getting 
rid of it. On the other hand, if, in the former case, he does 
no} attain the desired object, or if, in the latter case, he does 
not succeed in getting rid of the undesirable object,—his 
activity is said to be ‘ not fruitful.’ 

There is yet another classification of activity under two 
heads, according as the* Pramana (leading to the activity) 
is rightly effective (arthavat) or not rightly effective. [It might 
be questioned how Pramana can be not rightly effective; but 
the explanation is as follows:—] The true Pramana is rightly 
effective; because through it objects are apprehended in 
their true nature;—the false Pramana, on the other hand, 
is termed Pramāns in a figurative or secondary sense, inasmuch 
as it resembles the true Pramana in a certain general feature 
(and it is this latter Pramana which is not rightly effective). 

“But what is that general feature which enables us to 
class the false Pramana as a Pramana at all ?” 

Through both of them, we reply, ‘generalities’ (general 
characters; samanya) are apprehended. That is to say, 


2 We may note here that the word ‘pramana’ is somewhat promiscuously 
used, It stands for the ‘instrument of Right Cognition’ when the right cognition 
is regarded as the fruit of Pramana ; but when the exertion of the cogniser is re- 
garded asthe fruit, it is the right cognition itself that is spoken of as ‘ Pramdna,’ 
The word in the present context is used in this latter sense; because it is the 
exertion that is spoken of as the fruit ; though in the former case, even though the 
Right Cognition is the desired fruit of the Pramana, the resultant activity is the 
ultimate fruit ; but only through the cognition. And in view of this in the present 
context also the word may stand for the ‘Instrument of Right Cognition,’ The 
commentators however give preference to the former view (see next note). The 
Vartika specially favours the interpretation of ‘pramana’ as Valid Cognition—See 
Var. Test p. 4, 1. 14. 
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it is well known that generalities are apprehended through 
the real Pramānas; and through the unreal Pramanas also 
generalities are apprehended*, 


In view of the above twofoldness of Praminas,—when 
the man acts after having apprehended hig object by 
means of the real Pramina, his activity or exertion is sam- 
artha or ‘fruitful’; but when he acts after apprehending 
his object by means of the false Pramana, his activity is 
asamartha or ‘not fruitful’ And it ig by virtue of this 
(inciting of fruitful activity) that the Pramana is called 
‘rightly effective.’ 


Against the Opening sentence of the Bhasya—'An Instru- 
ment of Right Cognition must be regarded §c¢.’—the following 
objection is raised :—“ As there is mutual interdependence, 
neither of the two propositions can be established.” The 
answer to this is that the objection has no forco, ‘on account 


of there being no beginning.’ The sense of the objection is 
=e eee Se 

® Tn the stock example of the apparently valid, but really wrong, cognition— 
when we know the piece of shell as silver—the wrongness of the cognition is proved 
by the subsequent recognition of the object as shell, this recognition being regarded 
as valid ; but when picked up, the object turns out to be shell and not silver. Now 
what is the difference between these two —the first invalid cognition of silver, and 
the second valid cognition of shell? The Parishuddhi remarks that the real form 
in which the cognition of silver is present in the mind of the observer is— 
‘This, bright white substance, is silyer-—in which there are two factors, the 
geveral one ‘the bright white substance ’, and the particular one ‘silver.’ Similarly 
the form in which the subsequent valid cognition of shell is present in the mind is— 
‘This bright white substance is shell,’—wherein also there are two factors, the general, 
one, ‘the bright white substance,’ and the particular one, ‘shell? Thus then, the 
general factor is common in both; thisis what is meant by the ‘apprehension of 
generalities’ that has been declared in the text to constitute the similarity of the 
valid and invalid cognitions, The above explanation holds good if 
we take the word ‘pramana’ as standing for ‘instrument of right cognition.” When 
we take it to stand for “right cognition,’ however, the explanation has to be 
extended one step further: the ‘instrument of tight cognition’ in both the 
above cognitions is ‘ Sense-perception ’; and how in both cases the cognition brought 
about is ‘valid’ or ‘right’ is to be explained as above. 
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further clearly explained* :—“ In the opening sentence under 
discussion, ifhas been declared that itis only when a thing 
is known by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that 
there is possibility of its giving vise to fruitful exertion; and 
yet the assurance that a thing has been known by means of an 
Instrument of Right Cognition can be obtained only on find- 
ing that it gives rise to fruitful exertion; such being the 
case, we ask-—which of these two comes first, and which 
later? If it is the Cognition of the thing by means of an Tns- 
trument of Right Cognition that comes first,—how can there 
be any such definite cognition, until its capability of giving 
rise to fruitful exertion has been ascertained ? If, on the other 
hand, it is the knowledge of the capability of giving rise to 
fruitful action that comes first, how can there be any exer- 
tion (towards the acquiring or getting rid of an object) unless 
the thing has been duly Cognised ? Thus we find that it is not 
possible to ascertain which of the two, the fruitful ewertion 


© The Tétparya explains the objection thus :— 


“ The mere cognition of an object cannot be the cause of any fruitful exertion ; 
it is only the assured definite cognition of the object as being of a kind that accomp- 
lishes a desirable purpose, that can give rise to any exertion ; this assurance being 
based upon an inferential cognition of a number of things of that kind being the cause 
of the fulfilment of desired purposes ; this therefore is all that can be meant by the 
first part of the sentence in question ; this definite assured cognition of the object is 
not possible until the observer has ascertained the validity or rightness of the Instru- 
ment whereby that Cognition has been got at. At the same time, the fact that the In- 
strument of Cognition is valid,—as also the fact that the things of the same kind as 
the one under question are conducive to the fulfilment of desired purposes,—can be 
ascertained only by, and after, finding that the exertion to which they lead, is fruit- 
ful; and it has already been pointed out that the fruitful exertion itself is not possible 
without the ascertainment of the aforesaid two facts. This is the interdependence 
that is meant.” 

The Parishuddhi sums up thus :—“The assured cognition and the inference are 
not possible without the ascertainment of the validity of the Instrument of Cogni- 
ton, or without the recognition of the universal character of the proposition that all 
things of the kind are conducive to the fulfilment of desired ends ; neither of these 
last is possible without exertion ;—the exertion again is not possible without the 
assured cognition and inference aforementioned.” 
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or the Cognition by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition— 
comes before and which after.” 


The answer to this is that the objection does not hold; 
because the world has had no beginning, as we shall prove 
later on, under s#tra 3-1-19. If the world had a beginning, 
then only would there be any force in the objection embodied 
in the question which of the two comes first—the cogni- 
tion of the object by means of the Instrument of Right Cog- 
nition, or the possibility of giving rise to fruitful exertion ; 
as however the world is beginningless, such interdependence 
is necessarily implied in many worldly processes ; 
and hence it is not right to take objection to any one process 
on that ground alone. In reality however all that is meant 
by the opening sentence of the Bhasya in question is to 
point out the capabilities of the ‘pramana’ * (Instrument of 
Right Cognition) and the ‘pravritti’ (exertion), with a view 
to ascertain their relative effective force in the accomplishing 
of their desired ends [and not to point out the precedence or 
sequence of the one to the other]: the sense of the sentence 
thus is that, ordinarily, when a man has to put forth an exer- 
tion, he cognises the object by means of an Instrument of 
Cognition, and then puts forth the exertion ; and haying put 
forth the exertion he obtains the fruit of that exertion. 

+A question is here raised [bearing upon the order of treat- 
ment adopted by Gautama] :—“ Does the capability (to ac- 
complish the Highest Good) belong to the cognition of objects by 
means of the Instruments of Right Cognition? or to the eger- 


° The Tat. reads ‘prāmāņya for prémana; this reading however is not 
satisfactory. g 

t What this question drives at is that the attainment of the Highest Good being 
the declared aim, the proper order should have been to explain the details of exertion 
and not (as Gautama has done) those of the Instruments of Right Cognition ; be? 
cause asa matter of fact the Highest Good is attained, not by the mere definite 
Cognition of things by means of the Instruments of Right Cognition,—but by such 
exertions and activities as (1) the contemplating of all objects as being the source of 
pain, and (2) the meditating upon the true essence of the soul. 
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tion ? ” * The answer to this is that both are capable, inas- 
much as both are equally necessary conditions (of the accom- 
plishment of desired ends). And what the opening sentence of 
Bhasya does is to point out this fact (of both being capable) 
and also to indicate what the result is (with relation to 
which they are capable), 


Or, lastly, the opening sentence may be taken as explain- 
ing what happens in ordinary practice: the sense being— 
[Inasmuch as Instruments of Right Cognition must be regard- 
ed as rightly effective, because it is only when a thing is known 
by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that there is a pos- 
sibility of its giving rise to fruitful exertion] what happens 


in ordinary practice is that every cognitive agent obtains the ` 


desired result, when he puts forth his exertion on having 
cognised the object by means of the Instruments of Cogni- 
tion. 


[The Vartika proceeds to supply another interpretation 
of the opening sentence of the Bhasya.] The four kinds of 
things denoted by the word ‘Artha’ or ‘object’ are—f (1) that 
which has to be got rid of or avoided, (2) the direct cause of 
the avoiding’ of (1), (3) that which accomplishes (2), and (4) 
the ultimate end sought to be attained. To the first 
category belongs pain described (above), as also the sources 
of pain,—viz. ignorance and desire, and merit and demerit;— 
to the second category belongs the knowledge of truth, by 
which is meant the knowledge of things as they really exist; 
ese Se ee arenes 

* The sense of the reply is that, it is true that it is exertion that is the direct and 
immediate cause of the accomplishment of the desired result ; 
true that the exertion is effective oniy when it follows upon t 
things brought about by the Instruments of Cognition. 
Just the right Cognition, second the Exertion, and third t 


end. It is a well known fact that an exertion proceeding from a cognition, that is 
not obtained by means of the Instruments of Right Cogaiti 
the result. Hence the order adopted by G 


but it is also equally 
he right cognition of 
The natural order thus is— 
he attainment of the desired 


on, never accomplishes 
autama is the right one. 


T As pointed out in the Bhasya, pp. 2—3. 
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it is this that is spoken of as ‘pramana’; to the third category 
belongs the Shastra or Treatise ; this also has already been 
described above;—to the fourth category belongs Deliverance, 
which consists in the absolute cessation of pain. Among 
these four, the most important is the Pramana ; and itis 
this all-importance of Parmana * [not only among the four 
enumerated above; but also among another set of four: (1) 
the Pramana or Instrument of Right Cognition, (2) the Prama 
or Right Cognition, (3) the Praméya or the object of Right 
Cognition, and (4) the Pramatri or the cogniser] that is meant 
to be emphasised by the opening sentence of the Bhasya. 


A question is raised—‘ In what way can the sentence 
of the Bhasya be made to indicate (the importance of Pra- 
mina among) this latter set of four, Pramana, Prama, Pra- 
meya and Pramitri ?” + The answer to this is that, as for 
the first three of these four—viz: the Instrument of Right 
Cognition, the Right Cognition and the Object Cognised,—are 
mentioned directly by the words of the Bhasya itself; then 
as for the Oogniser, this is indicated, inasmuch itis a factor 
inseparably connected with those three; for certainly, without 


* The particle ‘cha’ in the Vartika indicates that the Bhasya points out the 
importance of Pramana, not only among the four factors described above, but also 
among another set of four factors: (1) Pramana (Instrument of Cognition), (2) 
Prama (Right Cognition), (3) Pramzya (Object of Cognition) and (4) Pramatri (the 
Cogniser). The all-importance of Pramana among the former set is due to the 
fact that it is the direct cause of the attainment of the Highest Good; and that 
among the latter set isdue to the fact that the three last depend for their very 
existence upon Pramana. ' 

+ The Parishuddhi (Ms. pp. 75-76) thus explains how they are mentioned by 
the words of the Bhasya. The Bhasya in the opening sentence mentions 
the word ‘artha’, which, as declared in the Bhasya itself (pp. 2-3), includes the four 
(1) hana, (2) hyéa, (3) upzya and (4) apavarga. OÊ these the ‘hana’ includes the pra- 
mana, as already pointed out in the Vartika; because until we know a thing to be 
pramana, we cannot recognise it as ‘Gna’. Similarly the praméya is included in the 
‘haya’; as until the object is cognised, it cannot be recognised as ‘héya'; among the 
‘pram3yas’ (which are identical with the ‘3yw’) the Stitras mention ‘buddhi or ‘Cog- 
nition’ also; and thus Cognition also becomes included in the ‘heya’ of the Bhasya. 
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the Oogniser, there can be no Cognition (or Instrument, or 
Object, of Cognition). 


We now are going to explain each part severally, of 
the opening sentence of the Bhasya :— 


‘Pramanatah’—the Bhasya uses this form as including all 
the numbers—singular, dual and plural,—as well as two dec- 
lensional significations, of the Ablative, as denoting causality, 
and of the Instrumental, as denoting instrumentality [while 
‘pramanat’ would have included only the singular, and that 
too of the Ablative only.) “But, how can it be possible to 
use the affix ‘fasi in any senso other than the pure Ablative 
[its use being restricted to this latter by Panini 5. 3.7 JP” 
Itis possible, we reply, to use it in the sense of other 
declensional terminations also; inasmuch as the affix has been 
regarded as applicable too all declensional significations, 
from the nominative downwards [as pointed out by Panini 
5, 3. 14]. “What is the purpose that is secured by the 
use of this particular affix?’ Inthe first place, the inclusion 
of all numbers serves to make the word comprehensive, and at 
the same time restrictive—‘comprehensive’ as it implies the 
Sense of all the three words ‘pramānēna’ ‘pramanabhyam’ and 
‘pramanath’ (i.e. the instrumentality of one, two, as well ag 
three, pramanas); and ‘restrictive’ as it implies the instru- 
mentality of the pramana only, (and not that of any 
thing else). In the second place, the inclusion of the two 
declensional significations (of the Instrumental and the Ablative) 
Serves the purpose of denoting the cause as well as the 
instrument; the ‘pramana’ being regarded as the cause bo- 
cause it is from the Pram 
objects proceeds 
cause the *cogi 


ana that the cognition of 
; and it is regarded as the instrument be- 
ntion of objects is accomplished by means of 
* The Tatparya explains ‘artham’ as equivalent to ‘arthadhigatim’. 
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pramanas; which points to the fact of pramaduas being 
the Instrument, or most effective means, of accomplishing 
Cognitions. An objection is raised:—* “Inasmuch as the 
objects of different pramapas are distinct from one another, 
it is not right, or possible, for a number of pramāņas to be 
spoken of comprehensively or collectively (as is sought to 
be done by the use of the afix ‘tasi’).” The answer to 
this is that this is not admitted. The objection is 
further explained :—“As a matter of fact, each pramana has 
an object entirely distinct in character from those of other 
pramanas ; Sense-perception has for its object specific indivi- 
dualities; while Inference apprehends generalities; and cer- 
tainly a distinction has to be drawn between specific 
individuality and generality ; and Sense-perception is never 
found to apprehend generalities ; nor is Inference ever found 
to apprehend specific individualities. [And there is no other 
pramana besides these two, Sense-perception and Inference. |” 
The answer to the above objection is that none of the 
propositions advanced by the objector is admissible; that 
is to say, we do not admit that there are only two pramanas ; 
nor that there are only two kinds of objects apprehended by 
them ; nor that there is no commixture of pramāņas (with 
reference to the same object of Cognition). Our reasons are 
as follows:—In the first place, the number of pramanas is 
four; secondly, the objects apprehended by the pramanas are 
of three kinds—generality, particuliarityt (2. e. individuality, 


® This objection emanates from the Bauddha who accepts only two Pramanas, 
Sense-perception and Inference; and according to whom what is apprehended by 
Sense-perception is only the svalaksana or specific individuality o£ the object; and 
another factor that enters into our conception of objects, according to him, is that 
an object is in essence only the negation of other things; this is the most generic 
conception that we can have of things; this is what is regarded by the Bauddha as 
the generality or ‘sém Inyo’, and it is this that forms the Object of Inference. 

+ The word vishésa’ as used here is in the sense of the ultimate individuality, 
as well as the intermediate particularising qualities ; and not in that of the © specific 
individuality’ only. 
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the Cogniser, there can be no Cognition (or Instrument, or 
Object, of Cognition). 


We now are going to explain each part severally, of 
the opening sentence of the Bhasya :— 


‘Pramanatah’—the Bhasya uses this form as including all 
the numbers—singular, dual and plural,—as well as two dec- 
lensional significations, of the Ablative, as denoting causality, 
and of the Instrumental, as denoting instrumentality [while 
‘pramanat’ would have included only the singular, and that 
too of the Ablative only.) “But, how can it be possible to 
use the affix ‘fasi in any sense other than the pure Ablative 
[its use being restricted to this latter by Papini 5. 3.7]? 
Itis possible, we reply, to use it in the sense of other 

declensional terminations also; inasmuch as tho affix has been 
i regarded as applicable too all declensional significations, 
from the nominative downwards [as pointed out by Panini 
5. 3. 14]. “What is the purpose that is secured by the 
use of this particular affix?” In the first place, the inclusion 
of all numbers serves to make the word comprehensive, and at 
the same time restrictive—‘comprehensive’ as it implies the 
sense of all the three words ‘pramanéna’ ‘pramanabhyan’ and 
‘pramanaih’ (i. e. the instrumentality of one, two, as well ag 
three, pramanas); and ‘restrictive’ as it implies the instru- 
mentality of the pramana only, (and not that of any 
thing else). Inthe second place, the inclusion of the two 
declenstonal significations (of the Instrumental and the Ablative) 
Serves the purpose of denoting the cause as well as the 
instrument ; the ‘pramana’ being regarded as the cause be- 
cause it is from the Pramina that the cognition of 
objects Proceeds ; and it is regarded as the instrument be- 
cause the *cogintion of objects is accomplished by means of 


* The Tatparya explains ‘artham’ aslequivalent to ‘arthadhigatim’, 
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pramīņas; which points to the fact of pramāņas being 
the Instrument, or most effective means, of accomplishing 
Cognitions. An objection is raised:—* “Inasmuch as the 
objects of different pramanas are distinct from one another, 
it is nobright, or possible, for a number of pramāņas to be 
spoken of comprehensively or collectively (as is sought to 
be done by the use of the affix ‘tasi’).” The answer to 
this is that this is not admitted. The objection is 
further explained :—“As a matter of fact, each pramana has 
an object entirely distinct in character from those of other 
pramānņas ; Sense-perception has for its object specific indivi- 
dualities; while Inference apprehends generalities; and cer- 
tainly a distinction has to be drawn between specific 
individuality and generality ; and Sense-perception is never 
found to apprehend generalities ; nor is Inference ever found 
to apprehend specific individualities. [And there is no other 
pramana besides these two, Sense-perception and Inference. }” 
The answer to the above objection is that none of the 
propositions advanced by the objector is admissible ; that 
is to say, we do not admit that there are only two pramanas ; 
nor that there are only two kinds of objects apprehended by 
them ; nor that there is no commixture of pramanas (with 
reference to the same object of Cognition). Our reasons are 
as follows:—In the first place, the number of pramanas is 
four; secondly, the objects apprehended by the pramanas are 
of three kinds—generality, particuliarityt (i. e. individuality, 


S e 

® This objection emanates from the Bauddha who accepts only two Pramanas, 
Sense-perception and Inference; and according to whom what is apprehended by 
Sense-perception is only the svalaksana or specific individuality o£ the object; and 
another factor that enters into our conception of objects, according to him, is that 
an object is in essence only the negation of other things; this is the most generic 
conception that we can have of things; this is what isregarded by the Bauddha as 
the generality or ‘sam inya’, and it is this that forms the Object of Inference. 

+ The word vishésa’ as used here isin the sense of the ultimate individuality, 
as well as the intermediate particularising qualities ; and not in that of the ‘ specific 
individuality’ only. 
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final as well as intermediate) and that which is possessed of 
the peculiarity ; thirdly, there is a commixture of prāmanņas 
also, one andthe same object being cognised by means 
of more than one pramana; as we find in the case of 
the sense-organ for instance: the sense-organs, being 
Instruments whereby things are manifested (rendered cogni- 
sable), are pramanas ; and among these we find that while each 
of them has its own specific object, there are many objects that 
are common to a number of them; for instance, odour is the 
specific object of the olfactory organ; whereas the earth is 
an object that is common to two sense-organs [being perceiy- 
ed by means of the eye as well as by the nose], while the 
cognition of ‘being’, as also the generic conception of ‘quality’, 
is derived through the agency of all the sense-organs. 
[Against this ‘commixture’ of pramanas an objection is 
raised]—“ If the object has been already cognised by the 
agency of one pramana, the other pramana, would be absolu- 
tely useless.” It is not so, we reply ; because the cognition 
obtained by the agency of one pramaya is of a character enti- 
rely different from that obtained by the agency of another. 
The objector explains his position further :—“ If there bea 
commixture of pramanas, then, inasmuch as the object would 
have been already cognised by the agency of one pramana, 
the agency of any other pramana would be absolutely useless 
(in regard to the cognition of that same object)’; as if the 
latter pramana were to bring about the cognition of that 
same object which had been already cognised by the agency 
of the former pramana, then its Operation would be as use- 
less and superfluous as the pounding of the grain that has 
already been pounded.” The answer to this is that what we 
mean by the ‘commixture’ of pramagnas is not that the object 
cognised by means of Inference and the rest is of the same 


Kind (andis cognised in the same mann 


er) as that cognised 
by means of Sense 


“perception ; because as a matter of fact, 
Nyaya 16. 
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wo find that * when an object is cognised by means of Sense- 
perception, it is in contact with the sense-organs (and the cog- 
nition is obtained by means of this sense-contact); but when 
the same object is cognised by means of Inference, itis not 
in contact with the sense-organ (and the cognition is obtained 
by means other than sense-contact) ;—so also when that same 
object is cognised only as bearing a certain name (or as denot- 
ed by a certain word) | this cognition is got at through simi- 
larity, and not either through sense-contact, or through the 
circumstances attendant upon Inference] ;—and lastly, fwhen 
that same object is cognised by means of trustworthy asser- 
tion, is is through the agency of words [and not through any of 
the aforesaid agencies]. [Nor can the different pramianas be 
regarded as superfluous simply because there are cases of 
commixture of them; because] when pertaining to different 
objects, there is a distinct line of demarcation between the 
praminas; and itis not that in all cases there is commixture 
of the pramanas. 

Thus then, it is established that the affix ‘asi’ (in the 
word ‘pramanatah’) serves the purposes of including all num- 


bers and a both (Ablative and Instrumental) declensional signi- 
fications. 


The translation of this passage is in accordance with the explanation of the Tat- 
parya and the Parishuddhi, which take it as referring to the case of the commixture of 
different Pramanas, as bearing upon one and the same object. This interpretation 
is supported by what follows in the Vartika itself, on p. 6, line 1. The sense is that 
even when the same object is cognised by different praménas, it is cognised by each 
of these in a distinct aspect. For instance, when we perceive the jar by the eye 
as wellas by the nose, what the eye perceives is the colour, while the nose 
apprehends the smell ; under the circumstances, if, as the objector would have it, 
the eye were to cease to function because the jar had been already perceived by 
the nose,—then the colour of the jar would never be cognised. The manner of 
cognition too is different in the case of different pramanas. Thus it is found that 
in cases of commixture of pramanas there are distinct differences in the matter and 
manner of the cognitions ; and there is no ‘pounding of what has been already 
pounded.’ 


+ The reading here in the printed text is defective. 
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[The sense of the affix fast in the word ‘pramianatah’ 
haying been explained] it becomes necessary now to ascer. 
tain the real character of what is expressed by the word 
‘pramana’. The first question that naturally arises is—what 
is it that constitutes the character of the pramana? And 
what is it that is meant by the word ‘pramana ?’ 


The answer is that pramina is the cause of cognition * ; 
and consequently the character of pramina consists in its 
being the cause of cognition. An objection is raised against 
this definition—“The definition proposed cannot be the right 
one ; because it is applicable in common to other things also: 
that is to say, if pramānā be defined only as the cause of cogni- 
tion then,—inasmuch as the pramatrt (Cogniser) and ‘praméya 
(Cognised Object) are causes of cognition,—these also would 
have to be regarded as endowed with the character of pramana. 
If this is not intended, then, some difference (between pramana 
on the one hand, and the Cogniser and the Cognised on the 
other, should be pointed out).” +The answer to this is that the 
difference lies in this that the Cogniser and the Cognised have 

= eee 


* The Tatparya notes that this definition would be too wide,—all doubts and 
misconceptions also being ‘cognitions’ :—if the wh 
prefaced by the qualification ‘arthavat’—‘in conson 
object,’ i. e. ‘valid.’ 


ole enquiry had not been 
ance with the real nature of the 


+ The first distinction in thus explained in the Tat:—'The operation of all agents 
lies in the operating of the instrument, and never directly in the bringing about of 
the ultimate result. The instrument is of two kinds—(1) tha 


t which already exists, 
e.g. the sense-organ, and (2) that which has to be brought into existence, f. 7, the 
contact of the object with the organ; and in the case of cognition all that the Cogniser 
does is to set into activity these two kinds of instruments; 


these instrumeuts on 
the other hand, have no other function save the direct bringing about of the 


Cognition. As regards the Object Cognised, it does not 
kind of Cognition saye those in the form of Sense-p 
tions it appears only as the object upon which the instrument operates; in the 
case of Sense-perception also, all that the object does is to accomplish the sense- 
contact necessary for the Cognition; and it does not operate direcily in the 


bringing about of the cognition which js brought about directly by the sense-organ, 
of course as aided by the aforesaid contact, 


appear as cause in any other 
erception; in all other Cogni- 
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their function fulfilled elsewhere; that is to say, the function 
of the Cognising Person and the Cognised Object lies in, and 
is duly fulfilled by, the inciting of the pramāņa (the cogni- 
tive instrument) into activity; this instrument, on the other 
hand, does not have its function fulfilled (except by the 
bringing about of the Cognition); for this reason it is the 
pramana (and not the pramatri or the praméya) that is 
regarded as the real cause (or instrument) of the Cognition. A 
further objection is raised—‘‘ In that case the pramana itself 
would be without an instrument; that is to say, if the pramana 
(the instrument) is itself brought into existence by the 
Cognising Person and the Cognised Object, then the coming 
into existence of the pramana would be without an instru- 
ment [which is absurd, as without the intervening agency of 
the Instrument, no Agent can operate upon anything, even 
the pramana.|” Itis not so, we reply; because the contact 
of the object with the sense-organ would be the requisite 
instrument *; that is to say, the coming into existence of the 
pramana is not without an Instrument; inasmuch as it is 
by the instrumentality of the contact of the object with the 


Thus it is proved that neither the Cognising person nor the Cognised object are 
the direct cause of Cognitions; it is the Cognitive instrument (pyrama@na) alone 
that is the direct eause. 

The second distinction between Pramana on the one hand and the Pramatri and 
Praméya on the other is explained in the Text, on p. 7. line 10. 

* It is inthis connection that the Täāt brings out clearly the confusion attach- 
ing to the use of the word pramāņa:—If the cognition is regarded as the pramana, 
then the sense-contact of the object is the instrument by which it is brought about ; 
and in this casethe acceptance or rejection of the cognised object is the fruit. 
When however it is the senseorgan that is regarded as the ‘pramdna’, then the 
cognition itself is the fruit. 4 

It may be noted here that the point of the objection was not against the case 
when the cognition is regarded as ‘prama@na’, as in that case there could be no 
question of its having the contact for its instrument. The objection raised is with 
regard to all cases of ‘pramdna; and the answer given does nor refer to that case 
when the sense-organ is regarded as the ‘pramana’. The answer in reference to 
this,—as also with regard to all cases of pramana—would be that the pramana 
is not brought into existence by the prama@tri and the praméya; these latter only 
serve to set it into activity towards the bringing about of the cognition. 
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Sense-organ that the premana is brought into existence by 
the Cognising Person and the Cognised Object. The oppo- 
nent raises a further objection: “If, in the bringing abceut 
of the pramana, the Cognising Person and the Cognised Ob- 
ject depend upon the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object, what do they depend upon in the bringing about of this 
contact [which also is regarded as a pramina, an instrument 
of Cognition] >?” Well, inthis, they depend upon the Sense- 
organ; so on, the series of agents and instruments goes on ad 
infinitum ; that is to say, what comes afterw rds depends upon 
that which has gone before it, and so on the dependence of 
the agent upon the instrument may be traced back without 
beginning or end, A further objection is raised :— It has 
been declared that the pramina is brought into existence by 
the pramatri (the cognising person) and the praméya (the 
object cognised), which two latter therefore must exist be- 
fore the pramanais brought into existence; well, as a matter 
of fact we know that uatil the pramāņa is there, no person 
can be recognised as the ‘Cogniser’, nor can any object be 
known as the ‘Cognised’; and thus it is not possible for either 
the Cogniser or the Cognised to have any existence prior to 
the appearance of the pramiana. Because the word ‘pra- 
manw isone that, by its formation, denotes some sort of 
practical relation to an action; and so also are the words 
‘nramair’ and ‘praméya’; and it is a well-recognised fact 

VarPage7. that no such words are possible without some 
sort of action (the relation with which, of the thing denoted 
by the noun, would be implied by the word); * because it 
is not possible for any substance per se (without some 
action) to be akaraka (i. e. a word bearing a practical rela- 


tion to an action); nor is it possible for 
= 
2 For example, Dévadatta does not come to be regarded:as an active efficient 
agent—a wood-cutter for instance—until he acually cuts the wood. Nor are his 
mere auxillary acts of raising and letting fall the axe regarded as that afficient agent. 


any mere action per 
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se to bo a kāraka ;* in fact, all words denoting practical re- 
lation to actions are used with reference to (and as expressing) 
that which is operative towards the accomplishing of the 
principal action concerned, by being the substratum of those 
auxillary actions that lead to that final action; and inasmuch 
as the two words ‘pramātri and ‘praméya’ are both words 
denoting practical relation to an action (viz: the action of 
Cognising), they could never be used without reference to that 
action.” + The answer to the above objection is as follows: f 
As a matter of fact, all kdraka words (words expressive of 
practical relation to actions), like ‘Cooker’ (‘pachaka’) and 
the rest, pertain to the past, present and the future; that is to 
say, we do not admit that ka@raka words are used only when 
actually related to the action at the time; what we hold is 
that they are used in regard to all three points of time 
(i.e. as related to the action in the past, or at the same 
time, or in the future); if they depended for their 


2 For example, in the case of the cutting of the piece of wood being the principal 
action, (1), the agent, the wood-cutter, who is the first kdraka, is the substratum 
of such auxilliary actions as the raising and letting fall of the axe; (2) the objective, 
the wood that is cut, which is the second karaka, is the substratum of the auxilliary 
actions of coming into contact with the falling axe ; (3) the instrument, the axe 
which is the third karalka, is the substratum of the auxilliary actions of rising and 
falling ; and so on, every form of karaka, or practical relative to actions, is depen- 
dent upon some sort of action. 

+ That is, without the praména there can be no pramd or cognition; and with- 
out the pramd, there can beno cogniser or cognised. 

{Says the Tat—‘All agents—karakas—are endowed with a two-fold potency 
tending to the bringing about of their respective effects : one potency consists in the 
very form or nature of the agent itself, and the other in the presence of auxilllary 
forces. In the case of the qqa, he is the agent of cooking by his own nature, ag 
also through the auxilliary in the shape of his actually doing the act of cooking; 
hence it follows that all karaka words are capable of being used, even in the absence 
of the second potency, which would consist in their actual doing of the action,— 
the use in this case being dependent upon the primitive or primary potency of the 
words which is existent atall times; while the secondary potency exists at the 
time of the action only. Thus then, even though the pramatri and praméya may 
not actually have brought about the pramdna, the words pramatri and prameya 
would be capable of being used in that sense, on the basis of their primitive potency. 
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use upon their relation to present action only, then they 
could never be used in the absence of such action; as a matter 
of fact, however, we findthe words so used [as when we 
speak of ‘the cooker having cooked two days ago’, or of ‘the 
cooker going to cook two days hence’, in both which cases 
the action of cooking is not present at the time that the karaka 
word ‘Cooker’ is used]; and the reason for such usage lies 
in the (expressive) potency of the word itself; and this pot- 
ency is present at all times (and not only atthe time that 
the related action is actually present); in the same manner 
there need be no incongruity in the assertion that ‘the pra- 
mana is brought into existence by the pramatri and the 


~ praméya.’ 


* There is yet another distinction between pramana 
on the one hand and pramāgri and praméya on the other, 
whereby there is no possibility of any admixture among 
them (as to their instrumentality towards cognition) :—+ This 
distinction lies in the fact that the pramdna is the most 
efficient and direct cause of cognition [while the prama- 
tri and the praméya are only indirect causes, bringing 
about the cognition, as they do, only through the pramana.] 
That is to say, there is no possibility of any such contingency 
as that urged above,—viz., that ‘the pramafri and the praméya, 
being causes of cognition, may be regarded as pramana’; 
because it is the pramana, and not the pramatri, or the pramē- 
ya, that is the most efficient and direct cause (of cognition), 

“What is the meaning of the most efficient cause ? When 
it is asserted that the pramana is the most efficient cause, it is 


a mere verbal jugglery ; and it does not express any mean- 
ing at all.” 


2 This is another answer to the objection urged in the Text, p. 6, ll. 5-7. 


t Me Pramatri and Pramoya bring about the Pramana, which brings about 
the cognition. Thus it is the pramana that is the direct cau 


se of cognition ; while 
the former two are only indirect causes, 
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“In answer to this question, we proceed to explain 
what is meant by pramdpa being the most efficient carise:— 
(1) The most efficient cause is that whose presence and absence 
regulate the presence and absence of the effect ; thus for 
instance, as regards the pramatri and the praméya, it is true 
that when these are absent, the prami (cognition) does not 
appear (is absent); and itis also true that it is only when the 
former two are present that the cognition appears; but this 
does not mean that when they are present, the cognition must 
(always) appear; while as regards the pramana, when this is 
present (and operative) the cognition must appear t; this peculi- 
arity in the pramina is what makes it the most efficient cause 
(of cognition). (2) Or, the peculiarity in the pramana which 
makes it the most efficient cause may be regarded as consisting 
in the fact that it is only when equipped with the pramana 
that one can have any cognition; { that is to say, itis only 
when the pramāīna is there, and never when it is not there, 
that one has any cognition. (3) Or,the peculiarity in the 
pramina whereby it is recognised as the most efficient cause 
may consist in the fact that, even though the two factors— 
pramatri and praméya—are present, they do not have any 
causal efficiency towards the bringing about of the cognition, 
until the pramana appears. (4) Or, the peculiarity may 


2 There are seven different explanations of what constitutes the ‘most efficient 
cause.’ 

+ The operation of the Pramatri and Praméya is taken up by the setting 
into activity of the Pramana, which thereupon brings about the cognition. Thus 
being one step removed, there is always the likelihood of obstacles intervening 
between the Pramatri-Praméya and the cognition ; there being no interruption 
between the functioning of the Pramana and the appearance of the cognition, 
there is no chance of any obstacles coming in. 

f This explanation has to be added as the cognising observer has to. be 
equipped with some object also. Butitis not that when the object is present then 
alone can there be any cognition; as in the case of many inferential cognitions 
` the object is not present at all. On the other hand, there are no cognitions at all 
when the pramdana is absent. 
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consist in the fact that like the final contact, it is the pramana 
that is the last to appear (and operate) ; that is to say, in the 
case of a substance which is brought about by a number of 
contacts of the component particles, itis the last of these 
contacts thatis regarded as the most efficient cause in the 
production of that substance ;—in the same manner, in the 
case of cognition,—which is brought about by a number of 
agencies in the shape of the pramātri, the praméya and the 
pramana—it is the agency of the pramana that comes last; and 
on that account it is the pramana, and not the pramatrt or 
the praméya, that is regarded as the most efficient cause in the 
bringing about of that cognition. (5) Or, the peculiarity of 
the pramana may lie in the fact that (of all agencies) it is 
that of the pramana which is followed immediately by the cog- 
nition ; the peculiarity in this case consisting of this immediate 

VarP.8. sequence. (6) Or, the peculiarity may liein the fact 
that it is the pramānņa that forms the specific cause of each 
individual cognition ; the pramatri is a cause that is common 
to all kinds of cognitions (perceptional, inferential, analogi- 
cal and verbal, that the man may have); the praméya also is 
common to the cognitions of all men (the same object being 
cognised by all); thus neither of these two is found to be 
the specific cause of any individual cognition ; the pramana, 
on the other hand, pertains to each individual cognition that 
is brought about; thus it is the pramana that is regarded as 
the principal cause of each cognition ; and it is on account of 
this predominance that the pramana comes to be called the 
most efficient cause. (7) Or, the peculiarity may consist in 
the fact that it is the pramana that specifies or individualises 
the contact leading to the cognition; that ig to say, the con- 
tact (of mind and soul) which leads to cognition (and as 
such is common to all cognitions, like the pramatri and the 
prameya) becomes specified, or individualised or restricted, to 
any one particular cognition, only through the pramana ; and 
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for this reason the pramāņa comes to be called the ‘most effici- 
ent cause*,’ 


[Of the opening sentence of the Bhasya, the first word, 
‘pramanatah’, has been explained; the Vartika proceeds to 
explain the next word ‘artha’J|—The word ‘artha’, ‘thing’, is 
mentioned,—tfirstly for the purpose of precluding the cogni- 
tion (pratipatti) which has the pramūņa for its object; as a 
matter of fact, what urges the man to have recourse to 
an exertion towards the fulfilment of a desired end, is, 
not the cognition of the pramana, but the cognition of the 
thing (artha) as such t (i. e. as desirable) ; that is to Say, it is 
only when the man cognises the thing as something desira- 
ble that he betakes himself to activity (tending either to 
the attaining or to the discarding of the thing cognised) ; 
—secondly, the mention of the word ‘ artha’ serves the 
purpose of excluding the cognition of such objects as de- 
serve only to be disregarded ; as a matter of fact, the cognition 
ofan object which deserves to be disregarded (and which does 
not inspire the man with the desire either for obtaining or 
discarding it) does not urge the man to any exertion or ac- 
tivity ; what does urge him to activity is the cognition of 
the thing as the source of either pleasure or pain ; it is only 
when the man cognises the thing to be the source of pleasure 


* Says the Zat—‘ The pramdaa is said in the text to be atishyashabdavachya ; 
though what is meant is that it is the atishayin ; the use of the word in the text 


is explicable only on the ground that the two—atishaya and atishayin—are held t 


be identical. % ; 


+ When a man knows a thing as something desirable, he takes to the 
activity tending to the acquiring of that thing; the mere cognition of pramana 
does not lead to any activity ; and as the author of the Bhasya had to speak of what 
leads to activity, he had to add the word ‘artha’; without this word, the word prati- 
pattau only could have included the cognition of things as well as of pramdnas, or 
of any and every matter that may be cognised. 

$‘ LTathibhava ’=arthatva=arthaniyatva; the word ‘artha’ being literally 
that which is desired, arthyaté iti ; this desirability applies to pleasure as well as pain 
—the former being-desirable for acquiring, and the latter for discarding. 
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or pain that he betakes himself to activity (tending to the 
obtaining of that which is cognised as the source of pleasure, 
and to the discarding of that which is cognised as the source 
of pain). 

An objection is raised:—‘“There is no necessity 
for the mention of the word ‘pramiana, ’ inas- 
much as what is intended to be expressed by this word 
[viz : the cause of fruitful activity or exertion] would 
(as shown in the above paragraph) be implied by the word 
€ artha’ itself.” The answer to this is that the word 
< pramana ’ serves the purpose of indicating the distinctive 
feature of pramanas. What the objection means is that,-~ 
ifthe Bhasya passage had stood simply as—it is only the 
cognition of an artha that is capable of giving rise to fruitful 
exertion,—this alone would have implied the agency of prama- 
nas, inasmuch as there can be no cognition without pramana. 
But this is not right ; because even so, the addition of the 
word ‘pramapatah’ is not wholly useless ; as, in the first place, 
it serves to indicate the distinctive feature of praminas : that 
is, in ordinary usage, we find the word ‘ pramiana’ used pro- 
miscuously, being sometimes applied to real prama@nas, and 
often also to such instruments of cognition as are not 
real pramanas (instruments of Might Cognition), but which 
are yet called ‘ pramana’ on account of their similarity to 
real pramanas (in that both are instruments of cognition) ; 
[and the mention of the word ‘ pramana’ serves to indicate 
this distinctive feature of the real pramana, as compared to 
what is only spoken of as such, the sense being that] 
*the cognition of things that is brought about by the real 


*Itis true that the mere praménz in general would be implied in the word 
‘artha’; but that would not be enough ; what is really capable of giving rise to fruit- 


ful exertion is not mere pramana in general, bnt only such pramanaas is the 


cause of the cognition of things ; and it is only when the thing is cognised by the real 
‘pramana that it gives rise to fruitful exertion, and not when it is cognised by the unreal 
pramdna. The printed text reads ‘tathzha’ ; this does not give any satisfactory mean- 


ing ; the Tatparya reads ‘tadyéha’ which is adopted in the translation. 
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pramaina proves this real pramana,—and not any- 
thing else—to be capable of giving rise to fruitful exertion. 
Another useful purpose served by the addition of 
the word ‘pramana’ is that, if this word were not used, it 
would not be possible to use the Ablative affix ‘tasi ; and the 


ablative affix serves useful purposes (as already shown above, 
Text, p. 14, 1l. 20, &.) 


[The Vartika proceeds to criticise the interpretation offer- 
ed by other Naiyayikas|.—Some Naiyayika-Ekadéshis offer 
the following explanation of the word ‘arthw (as occurring in 
the Bhasya):-——* The word ‘artha’ denoting sources of 
pleasure and pain, the addition of this word serves the pur- 
pose of including all things that are desired (arthyamana) ; 
all things, including the pramanas and all the rest, are sources 
of pleasure or pain ; and as such, all these are desired ;and as 
desired, they all fall under the word ‘artha.” ` This expla- 
nation is not right ; as this would involye—(1) a contradiction, 
(2) the undesirable contingency of expressing what is not in- 
tended and other incongruities ; because, in the first place, one 
who asserts that all things, pramana and the rest, are sources 
of pleasure or pain (and as such denoted by the word ‘artha’) 
would contradict the statement in the Bhasya (Teat page 
2, l. 7 and p. 3 line 1) to the effect that—‘ what are 
denoted by the word artha are the four things—heya (pain 
and also pleasure as tainted with it), hana (true knowledge 
as putting an end to pain), upãya (the scientific treatises as 
bringing about true knowledge) and adhigantavya (Release, 
as the final end to be attained). *=—Then again, the discarding 


* Another ‘contradiction’ involved is thus explained in the Tat—If all things— 
including pramdanas, the shastra and even Release—were sources of pleasure and pain 
(pleasure also being classed under pain, as shown inthe Bhda p. 2,1.16), they would 
all be sources of pain ; and as such they would all come under héya, things to be dis- 
carded i.e. Even the shdstra and the pramanas whereby all knowledge is attained, 
would all come to be classed under that.same category; and while contradicting the 

Bhasya and the Sutra, this would involve a palpable absurdity. 
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of pramana and the rest, is not possible *—and (even if pos- 
sible) the discarding of such things as pramina (Release) and 
the rest is not what is intended to be said (by the authors of 
the Satra or the Bhasya) whose declared purpose lay in the 
explanation of the means to Release). For these reasons, the 
above interpretation must be rejected as incorrect. What 
are really denoted by the word ‘artha’ are only all those 
things which are either themselves pleasure and pain, or are 
the cause of these ; that this is so is also proved by the fact 
that it is only these things whose cognition can give rise to 
the ‘fruitful exertion’ that forms the topic of the context (as 
declared by the opening sentence of the Bhasya) ; [that the 
word ‘artha’ cannot mean all things is also proved by the fact 
that, if it did so, it would include the cognition also ;] asa 
matter of fact however, the cognition could not be so includ- 
ed; (1) because [it does not constitute either pleasure or 
pain or the cause of these, and as such] it does not form the 
topic of the context ;—(2) t becatise the cognition by itself 


* This second objection against the interpretation is indicated by the particle 
‘cha’ (in the Text., p. 9, 1. 1) which we have rendered above by the phrase ‘and other 
incongruities.’ The sense is that pramdna, being a source of pain, would be included 
under ‘héya’; but the only means of discarding the ‘héya’ consists in the shastra of 
which the pramdnas constitute the integral part ; soif the pramdnas have to be 
discarded, they would be avoided by means of themselves, which is an absurdity. 


t If evey cognition were the object of a further cognition, then the ‘series of 
every single cognition would go on ad infinitum ; and so the whole lifetime of a 
person would not be enough for one cognition even. It is for this reason that some 
point in the series, some one cognition, should have to be ragarded as not being the 
objective of a further cognition. And thus by its very nature cognition cannot be 
regarded as always forming the objective of actions ; consequently it could not be 
regarded as ‘ héya ’"—object to be discarded—which forms one of the factors deno- 
ted by ‘artha’; nor can it be an object to be acquired ; because it is an end in itself 


This is the interpretation is accordance with the Latparya ; and this is the only 
possible interpretation of the reading as it stands. But the last sentence is not very 
clear—because cognition is an end in itself, that is all the more reason why it should 
be sought after. If we read ‘ aphalatedt’, the meaning becomes clearer : that which 


“cannot form the objective, can never form a phala; and that which is not a phala 
can never be sought after, arthyamana.’ z 
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is not capable of forming the objective of actions: it cannot 
be ‘héya’ (object of the action of discarding) as it is neither 
pleasure nor pain, nor the cause of these ; nor can it be an 
object to be sought after, because it forms an end in itself. 


Says the Bhasya (p.1, line 6)-‘So’-yam pramanartho- 
‘parisankhyéyah’ ;—some commentators have explained this 
to mean that ‘it is not possible to enumerate the precise 
number of the objects on which the pramanas operate, be- 
cause the number of such objects is infinite.’ This interpreta- 
tion is not correct; because the Bhasya has actually enume- 
rated both * kinds of ‘arthas’ (in the preceding sentence): it 
has been actually mentioned in the Bhiasya that the prama- 
nartha (the object of the pramanas) consists of the following 
four:—pleasure, pain, the cause of pleasure and the cause of 
pain ;—and inasmuch as here we find both kinds of sartha’ 
actually enumerated, it is not right to interpret the passage 
in question (which follows immediately after the enumera- 
tion) to mean that such enumeration is not possible ;—another 
reason why we cannot accept this interpretation is that, in 
support of the assertion ‘ pramzniartho ’ parisankhyeyah,’ 
the Bhasya puts forward the reason “ pranabhridbhéd- 
asyaparisankhyeyatvat’ (because the number of living creatures 
is infinite’); and if the above interpretation were correct, the 
sense of the Bhasya would come to be this— the objects of 
pramanas cannot be enumerated, because the number of living 
creatures is infinite,’—an entirely incoherent assertion ! There 
is however, no real incoherency in the Bhasya :—what the word 
‘artha’ means is ‘purpose’ or ‘motive’, prayojana; and not ‘object’, 
visaya ; the sense of the Bhasya thus being that the purposes 
served by a pramana cannot be enumerated. “How do you 
know that this is the real meaning of the Bhasya ?” [ For 
the simple reason that the reason given in support of this 


= eee 
* ‘Both’—the two kinds consisting of (1) Pleasure and Pain, and (2) the cause 


of pleasure and pain. 
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assertion fits in with this meaning: the sense being that 
‘the number of living creatures being infinite’| the same 
thing may .bethe cause of pleasure to some and the cause 
of pain to others [hence it cannot be definitely enu- 
merated or stated that the pramépa pertaining to any 
one object serves the purpose of causing pleasure only, 
or that pertaining to another object serves that of causing 


pain only. | 


[Bha. p: dline 7.] It is only when the Instrument of Right 
Cognition duly operates * with regard to an object, that due success 
belongs to the Cogniser. [In support of this assertion the Bhasya 
puts forward the reason ‘anyatamapaye -rthasyanupapattéh,’ 
and in this clause] the word ‘anyatama’ must be taken to mean 
the most efficient cause; because this is the meaning that fits in 
with the context: what is sought to be asserted in the 
context is that among the four—Pramana, Prama tri, Pra- 

-meya and Pramāū,—it is the Pramānņa that forms the most 
predominant factor; such being the case, if we took the 
clause in question to mean what the words signify in ordinary 
parlance [i. e. if the sentence were to mean that ‘the object 
would not be accomplished if any one of the four were absent,’ 
taking the word ‘anyatama,’ in its ordinary sense of ‘any one 
of the number’], in what way would that prove the pre- 
dominance of the Pramana? [As in that sense, the clause 
would prove every one of the four to be equally import- 
ant]. For this reason, we must take the word < anya- 
fama’ in the sense pointed out above (that of the most efficient 
cause) [the clause thus meaning—‘because there is no possi- 
bility of the object being accomplished so long as the most 
efficient cause is not present.’ | 
a. 


*The word ‘arthavat’ is explained as—(1) ‘samyagartha’ ‘ right’, ‘in due 
accor i i is 
dance with the real nature of the thing cognised ’, and (2) also as ‘shakta’, ‘ cap- 


able’, ‘operative’; hence it has been considered proper to translate the word as 
duly operates, which combines both ideas. 
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[Among the four, the Pramatri is the first to be men- 
tioned and described in the Bhasya; so the V artila proceeds 
to define the Pramdtri.|—The Pramatri or Cogniser is one 
who is self-sufficient or independent. “In what does this 
independence consist?” (I) The ‘independence’ of the 
Pramitri consists in the fact of his being the enjoyer 
or experiencer of the results brought about by the 
active agencies pertaining to the action (of cognition) : 
as a matter of fact, it is the Cogniser who becomes related 
to the results brought about by the active agencies tending 
to the action of cognition. * (II) Or, the ‘independ- 
ence’ of the Cogniser may be regarded as consist- 
ing in the fact that itis he in whom inheres the action (pro- 
ceeding from the active agencies): as a matter of fact, it is 
the Agent who becomes the receptacle or substratum of that 
action which is brought about by all the active agencies 
(operating towards that action). t (LIT) Or, the ‘independence’ 
of the Cogniser may consist in the fact that it is the Agent 
who sets into activity (or operates) the active agencies ;— 
or’ in that it is he who is urged to activity by the active 
agencies; thatis to say, itis the Agent who operates the 
active agencies whose potency (with regard to the action 
contemplated by the agent) has’ been duly ascertained,— 
and who himself is urged to activity by such agencies. 


[The Bha., p.l; line, 11, says— chatasrisu chaivam- 
vidhāsu arthatattvamp arisamapyaté. —‘It is on all these four 
that the real nature of things is dependent ;\—in this passage] 


* The Agent has been defined as one who experiences the results of the action 
of whieh he is the agent. As a matter of fact however, all agents do mot always 
enjoy the result of their actions; for instance, the cook, who is the Agent in üre action 
of cooking, does not experience the results of cooking ; as the food cooked is eaten, 
not by him, but by his master. In view of this defect in the definition the author 


puts forward another definition. 
+ That is to say, the Agent is that person whose direct action is denoted by 


the verb. 
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what is meant by ‘ ¢atfvaparisamapti, dependence of the 
real nature, is that it is through the four factors describ. 
ed (Pramétri &c.) that things become capable of either 
being used or disregarded. That is to say, the ‘dependence’ 

Var. Page 10. must consist in the fact that it is only when 
a certain thing has been duly cognised (by means of the four 
factors enumerated) as being the source of either pleasure 
or pain, that it becomes capable of being used—i.e., either 
acquired or discarded;—or, when it is cognised as being the 
source of neither pleasure nor pain, that it becomes capable. of 
being disregarded (treated with indifference).* 


e 


[The Bha, has used the word, tativa, real nature, or that- 
ness.| On this the question is put—“whatis that < Laue 2” 
The answer is that the entity and the non-entity constitute the 
‘tat’ or ‘that,’ What the questioner seeks to urge is that the 
word ‘fattiva’ (‘that-ness’) being an abstract noun formed from 
‘ta’ (‘that’), and as such meaning ‘the character or essence of 
that,’ it should be explained what the ‘tat’ is, whose ‘essence’ 
(or character) is expressed by the abstract noun ‘thatness.’ 
Our answer to the question, therefore, is that what is meant by 
‘tat’ is that which ewisis (entity) and that which does not exist 
(the non-entity) ; that it must be these that are meant [and 
not the Prakriti, Purusa, &c., of the other systems] is proved 
by the fact that what forms the avowed topic (of the Sūtra 
and the Bhasya) is that which forms the object of the pramanas, 
and, as a matter of fact, entities and non-entities are what form 
the ‘object of pramanas’; it is for this reason that the word 
‘tat’ must stand for < entities and non-entities’ ; the ‘nature’ 
(or ‘character’) of these constitute ‘ sagasattva,’— including 
(2) ` sattva’ (existence, the character of the entity) which con- 


* Tatprapti ’=Acquiring the thing, and ‘ tg 
former, é.¢,, discarding, But the Tat. 
both acquiring and discarding, and ‘ 
these,~i.e., disregard or indifference, 


2 
tpraptisedha’—the contrary of the 
makes tat’ (in ta tpratisédha) equivalent to 
pratisedha’ as referring to the negation of both 
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sists in being the object of the positive pramana, and (b) 
‘asattva’ (non-ewistence) the character of the nonentity, which 
consists in being the object of the negative pramana. The 
entity and the non-entity are of two different characters 
—the one is affirmed and the other is denied; it may so 
happen that the same thing that is affirmed in one place 
(where it exists) is dented inanother place (where it does not 
exist) ; e.g., odour is affirmed in reference to Earth, but denied 
inreference to Water. “If both are objects of pramana, then 
there comes to be absolute non-difference between the entity 
and the non-entity.” This reasoning is by no means conclu- 
. sive, we reply. In connection with what we have been saying 
. people may have the notion that, if the entity and the non- 
entity are both apprehended by pramina, then, both, being 
equally objects of pramana, must be non-different. But this 
is not right; as the reason put forward (in support of non- 
difference) is by no means conclusive (being not universally 
true); because as a matter of fact, we find that all such things 
as the cow, the jar and the like are apprehended by pramanas, 
and yet they are different; which distinctly shows that the 
premise, that ‘whatever things are apprehended by pra- 
manas are all non-different,’ is not universally true. There is 
a distinct difference between the entity and the non-entity ; 
inasmuch as, while the entity forms the object of apprehension, 
and that too independently by itself, the non-entity forms 
the object of non-apprehension, * and that also only through 
something else ; that is to say, the entity forms the substra- 
tum or object of pramiinas independently by itself, while the 


*The non-entity issaid to be the ‘ object of non-apprehension,’ because ‘ non- 
apprehension ’ is only the apprehension of the non-existence of the non-entity ; and 
the non-existence of a certain thing is apprehended through the apprehension of the 
existence of something else at the place. Though in both cases, we have appreken- 
sion, yet the apprehensioon of xon-ewistence has been called ‘non-apprehension ` 
for the purpose of distinguishing it from the apprehension of existence,—the two 
apprehensions being of entirely different kinds, 
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non-entity forms the object of pramanas, through something 
else,—viz., through negation. 


[In support of the view that the non-apprehension of the 
non-entity is dependent upon the apprehension the entity, the 
Bhasya has cited the instance of the ‘lamp’]; what is meant 
by this instance of the ‘lamp’ is—that, in a chamber, the 
lamp, while making known (perceptible) such things as the 
jar and the like that exist in the chamber, makes known 
also those other things that do not exist there ; and no other 
means (save the lamp)is adopted for the knowing of what 
does not exist there ; what happens is that, when the jar 
and other things existing in the room are seen, this is follow- 
ed by the following cogitation in the mind of the observer 
—‘in this room there is no other thing, save those that Į 
see, of the same kind ; for if any such had existed, it would 
certainly have been seen like the jar, &c. ; as a matter of fact, 
however, I do not see any such things ; and therefore 
conclude that no other things exist in this room’ ;—just as 
such is the case in the case of the ‘lamp,’ so is the case with 
Pramanas also; when what exists has been cognised by means 
of Pramianas, there appears in the mind of the cogniser the 
following cogitation— in this place there is no other cognis- 
able object,—if any such had existed, it would have been 
cognised,—as a matter of fact, no such object is cognised,— 
therefore, we conclude that, ther 


e being no cognition of any 
such thing, 


no such thing exists’.—Thus it is that ‘ the Instru- 
ment of Cognition which manifests (or makes known) the ewist- 
ent thing also manifests the non-existent thing’ (as declared in 
the Bhasya, p. 2, linos 7—8). 

And [though both the entity 
the object of pramanas, yet] the 
existent things) are not descri 
they are never apprehended in 


and the non-entity form 
various non-entities (or non- 
bed in the Sutra, because 
dependently by themselves. 
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* In reality, however, we must accept the Sūtras as 
mentioning those non-entities, or Negative Entities, which are 
in any way helpful in the attaining of the Highest Good ; 
and the Negative Entities that it omits are only those that 
are not so helpful, and as such do not fall within any of 
the ‘four purposes of man’; and this is exactly what the 
Sūtra has done with regard to the Positive Entities, 
of whom also it describes only those that are conducive to 
the Highest Good. + That some of the Negative Entities (as 


© The passage appears to be confused ; but the printed text is what is supported 
by the Parishuddhi. The translation follows the explanation given by the Tatparya; 
The Parishuddhi recognises the difficulty in the original passage, and remarks that 
the reason given, ‘ because not fulfilling the four ends of man,’ does not prove the 
conclusion in the form of ‘uddisto véditavyah’ ; it offers the following interpretation 
of the reasoning— the Stitras must be regarded as describing the negative entities 
that are conducive to the Highest Good,—because these come within the four pur- 
poses of man,—like those positive entities that are so conducive’. 


+ The reading of the printed text is not very satisfactory ; the word ‘pra- 
patchy is not only superfluous ; but it spoils the sense of the whole passage. 
In this sentence, the words ‘ bhava’ and ‘abhāva’ do not stand for Positive and 
Negative Entities respectively ; but for the presence and absence (respectively) of 
the capability to help the attainment of the Highest Good. This is how the Tat. 
explains it ; the reading adopted by it is—abhdva upadisto véditavyah. How the 
Sūtra does make mention of negative entilies also is thus explained by the Tat : 
(1) Pramana, the very first category described in the Sutras, is both positive and 
negative ;—negative, e.g., when the absence of the cause is accepted as a ‘ pramana 
for the absence of the effect ;(2) among Praméyas also, which form the second 
category, the most important is apavarga, Final Release, which, as consisting in 
the negation of pain, is a purely negative entity ; and so forth. It is the reading 
and interpretation of the Tat, that hasbeen followed in the translation. The passage 
as it stands in the printed text may be rendered as follows—‘The Negative 
Entities become explained indirectly by the explanation of the Positive Ones; and for 
this reasou they are not mentioned separately’. It has to be admitted however that 
this passage, if interpreted thus, would confuse the preceding passage still further ; 
as if all Negative Entities are so included, how are we to explain the reasoning based 
upon the Negative Entities not coming under any of the ‘four ends of man’? 


The whole confusion into which the passage has been thrown has been due to the 
attempt made by the commentators (the Tatparya and the Parishuddhi) to connect 
G chaturvarganantarbhavat ’ with what follows. In the Translation it has been thought 
right to follow the lead of these old commentators. If however we do not mind these, 
the passage becomes tolerably clear ; and may be rendered thus :— 
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well as Positive Entities) are not conducive to the attainment 
of Highest Good is proved by the fact that the Sūtra distinct- 
ly mentions those Entities (positive as well as negative) that 
are conducive to it. Itis for this reason that the Sutra 
makes no mention of those Negative Entities that are notuseful 
(in the attaining of the Highest Good). Zhe Entity is going 
‘to be described by means of (as constituting) a comprehensive 
group of sixteen (says the Bhasya; p. 2, 1. 8). 
`The negative entities are not mentioned,—(1) because they are known in- 
dependently by themselves :—(2) because the negative entities do not fall within 
any of the four ends of man ;—and (3) because the explanation of the negative 
entities is in a way included in that of the positive entities ; inasmuch as when 
the Sūtra describes the positive entities (Pramana and the rest, the knowledge 
whereof is conducive to the Highest Good), it includes among these the negative 
entities also (whose knowledge is equally conducive to the same end); it is for these 
reasons that the Stitra has not mentioned the negative entities separately ; the 
positive entities are pointed out (in Sti. 1)as forming a group of sixteen,’ 
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II. 
[First Aphorism Huplained.} 
Buisya 
[R2 hy ©) tie) RAS I, Be) 

From among (endless) entities (e.g, Pramana &e., and 
many such other things as the grains of sand &c.),— 

It is the knowledge of the real essence (or true character) of 
the following sixteen categories that leads to the attainment of 
the Highest Good——(1) Lhe Means of Right Cognition ; (2) 
The Objects of Right Cognition; (8) Doubt; (4) Motive; (5) 
Example ; (6) Theory ; (7) Factors of Inference; (8) Hypothe- 
tical Reasoning; (9) Demonstrated Truth ; (10) Discussion ; (11) 
Disputation; (12) Wrangling; (13) Fallacious Reason; (14) 
Perversion ; (15) Casuistry ; and (16) Olinchers. (Sūira 1.) 

* When expounding the compound in which the above 
categories are mentioned, each of them should be stated by 
means of words having the singular, dual or plural form in 
accordance with the actual number of the category concerned, 
as described later on. The compound is the Dvandva of the 
copulative class. The genitive ending atthe end of the 
compound word ‘ Parminaprarméya.........¢attva’ has the 
force of the ‘shé@sa’t (that is, signified relationship in general); 
the genitive ending involved in the compound ‘ tattvajnana ’ 
(which is equivalent to ‘ tattvasya jaanam’),—as also that 
involved in the compound ‘nishshréyasadhigamah’ (nishsh- 
réyasasya adhigamah),—has the sense of the accusative. 


Those enumerated inthe Sūtra are the entities orcategories 
for the true knowledge of which the present treatise has been 
propounded. Thus the present Sw#tra should be taken as 
stating in brief the purport of the whole treatise;—this pur- 
port being that the Highest Good is attained by the knowledge 
of the essence of such things as the Soul and the rest; this 
same idea is further elaborated in the next Sutra—the 
sense of which is that the Highest Good is attained when one 
has rightly understood the real nature of—(@) that which is 

* The Vartika makes thesentence ‘charth2 dvandvasamasah’ precede ‘nindéshe- 
yathavachanam vigrahah’. This also appears to be the natural order: the explana- 


nation of the particular form that the vgraha is to take can come only after the par- 
ticular compound has been noted. $ 

+ ‘Shēşa’ is a grammatical technical name given to that which doesnot fall 
within any of the case-relations denotative of active agency towards an action, In — 
the case of the Genitive, when no case relation is found possible, it has to be taken as 
expressing mere relationship in general. 
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fit to be discarded (e.g., pain) along with its causes, (i.e., 
ignorance and desire, merit and demerit, as leading to pain), 
(b) that which is absolutely destructive (of pain, t.e., true 
knowledge), (c) the means of its destruction t.e., 
the scientific treatises), and (d) the goal to be 
attained (7.e., Highest Good) ; these being the four classes or 
kinds of objects dealt with (by all philosophical treatises). 


Bha. Page 3. 


Vartixa IT. 
[ P. 11, L. 8 to P. 18, L. 10.] 


The Bhasya (P. 2, L. 8) having declared that the entity 
is going to be described by means of a comprehensive group 
of sixteen, what the Sttra means is that the categories 
enumerated are the said kinds of ‘ entity’. 


The compound in the Sūtra is said to be of the Copula- 
tive class, because it is that compound alone in which each 
member is of equal importance (and none is subordinated to 
any other). “ What do you mean by this?” The 
meaning simply is that every one of the categories, Pramana 
and the rest, should be properly understood. If the compound 
were taken to be of any other kind, all the categories, Pramina 
and the rest, (with the exception of the last, the ‘Clincher ’) 
would become subordinate adjuncts (to the last), which would 
mean that none of those are things to be understood [which 
would be absurd]. 


Hach of the members of the compound should be mentioned 
by means of words having the singular, dual or plural forms 
&e., says the Bhasya, (p. 2, 1. 13). The same grounds that 
we have for using different ‘ numbers’ in connection with the 
several categories on the occasion of defining them (later on 
in the Sūtra), hold good here also, (when we are called upon 
to resolve the compound into its component factors). 


The genitive ending at the end of the compound has the 
force of the ‘sh@sa’,—says the Bhasya (p. 2,1. 13.—14). 
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“ What is this shésa?” | When none of the case-relations is 
intended to be expressed, we have what is called ‘ shésa’; that 
is to say, when what is intended to be expressed (by the 
termination) is neither a case-relation nor any primary action 
(which is the invariable concomitant of every case-relation), we 
have what is called ‘ shésa’; as for instance, in the case of 
the genitive in the expression ‘ brahmanasya kamandaluh’ 
(the Brahmana’s vessel’, where the genitive denotes mere 
relationship, and no action of the Brahmana, or any case- 
relation of his to any action). 


[The compound in question as explained above has two 
factors —(L) ‘Pramanapraméaya... ...nigrahasthinant’ and ‘tat- 
tvam’; on this point an objection is raised ].— The compound 
is open to objection, inasmuch as there are incongruities when 
‘tattva’ is regarded as different from ‘ Pramana’ and the 
rest ;and also when it is regarded as not different from 
these ; for example, if the ‘ fattva’ is something different from 
Pramānņa and the rest, then the ‘attainment of the Highest 
Good ’ would not follow from the knowledge of Pramana and 
the rest ; as what is declared as leading to that attainment is 
the knowledge of faffva ; just as when one speaks of raja- 
purusanayana’, the ‘ bringing’ is that of the purusa, and not 
of the raja ;—if, on the other hand, the fatfva is the same as 
‘Pramina’ and the rest, then the word ‘tativa’ in the Sutra 
would be entirely superfluous: if you do not regard tativa as 
something different from Pramānņa and the rest, then it is 
absolutely useless to have the word ‘ tattva’.” j 


To this objection some people (who are not sure as to 
the difference or non-difference of the tativa from Pramina 
and the rest) offer the reply that in neither of the two cases 
there is any incongruity. In the first place, if the tattva were 
different from Pramana and the rest,—inasmuch as it is not 
an independent entity by itself, it would carry along with it 
Pramina and the rest (that. are mentioned along with it); 
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just as when we speak of the ‘existence of the fruits’ as 
being in the pit, inasmuch as ewistence is not an independ- 
ent entity by itself, it carries along with it the fruits ;— 
whence the declaration comes to mean that it is the fruits 
that are present in the pit; in the same 
manner, when the Sūtra speaks of ‘the attain- 
ment of the Highest Good’, as following from the 
knowledge ‘of the taffva of Pramana and the rest,’—inas- 
much as ‘tative’ is not an independent entity by itself,—what 
is meant is that it is the Pramina and the rest (the know- 
ledge of whose real nature leads to the said attainment). 
Secondly, if the fativa be regarded asthe same as Pra- 
mana and the rest, the addition of the word ‘fattvad would 
not be entirely superfluous ; as it would serve the purpose of 
precluding all other things, except Pramana and the rest 
[this preclusion would not be expressed if the word ‘tativa 
were absent] ; just as, for example, in the case of the expres- 
sion ‘the fixity of the arrow’, even though the fixity is nothing 
different from the arrow, the word serves the purpose of 
precluding a property (that of mobility) ofthe arrow. That 
it to say, just asin the case of the latter expression what is 
meant is not the arrow merely, but also that the arrow is not 
something else, 7. e. a moving thing ;—in the same manner 
the purpose served by the addition of the word ‘tattva’ is 
that ib indicates that what is intended tobe declared is, not 
only that the ‘attainment’ follows from the knowledee of 
the real character of Pramana and the rest, butal<o dali ib 
does not follow from the knowledge of anything else (in the 
shape of such character as are only wrongly imposed upon 
Pramana and the rest). 

The above answer to the objection it not right; as it 
cannot be proved that* ¢attva is the same as Pramana and the 


Var, Page 12. 


E 5 hin in in DL e 

s rae ae points out that in the case of the ‘fixity of the arrow’ also, inasmuch 

as the Seay which is only absence of motion, is a negative entity, it cannot be iden- 
tical with the arrow, which is a positive entity, 
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rest. [As will be evident from the facts and reasonings 
explained in the following paragraphs, from which also the 
real answer to the objection can be deduced]. 

Says the Bhasya (p. 2, l. 16)—‘Tattvajranannishshréya- 
sadhigamah’, ‘the Highest Goodis attained by the knowledge of 
the real nature (of such things as the Soul and the rest)’. 
In this clause, the word ‘tatfva’ (real nature) becomes the ob- 


jective, by being that whichis known ; and ‘nishshréyasv (Highest 


Good) also becomes the objective, by being that which is 
attained. 

Question :— (1) What is real nature (tattva)P and (2) 
what is the ‘highest good’ (nishshréyasa)? ” 

Answer—(1) That which forms the basis of a certain 
thing being cognised in its true form constitutes the real nature 
of that thing ; that is to say, in the case of every thing it is 
found that there is something in it in virtue of which the 
thing comes to be known as what it is,—and it is this some- 
thing that forms the real nature of that thing. 

(2) As regards the ‘ nishshreyasa’ or Good, it is of two 
kinds—seen or preceptible and unseen or imperceptible ; that 
which follows from the knowledge of the real nature of Pra- 
mana and other categories is the seen or perceptible good; 
because as a matter of fact, we find that whenever any one of 
these categories is cognised, it does not fail to bring about the 
idea of either discarding or acquiring or indifference (and 
all this is seen or perceptible.) “But if this view 
were true, then, all the categories would have to be regarded 
as objects that are to be known (for the purpose of attaining 
good); [while we find the Sūtra, 1.1.9 later on, specifying 
only twelve ‘objects of cognition ’].” The fact of the 
matter is that (while some sort of perceptible good might 
follow from the knowledge of everyone of the categories, 
Pramana and the rest, yet) the highest good (which is imper- 
ceptible) follows only from the knowledge of Soul and the 
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other ‘ objects of, cognition ’ (specified by the ninth Sūtra. ` 
The Opponentobjects (to the imperceptible good) :—‘‘As a 
matter of fact we actually sce that perceptible good results 
from the knowledge of all the categories, Pramana and 
the rest ; t while on the other hand, there is no proof for—or 
means of knowing—an imperceptible good that is held to follow 
from the knowledge of Soul and the rest.” Itis not true, we 
reply, that there is no proof for this latter ; in fact such is the 
actual state of things; itis a well-ascertained fact that the 
Highest Good is attained by the knowledge of Soul and rest ; 
and conversely, when the Soul andthe rest are wrongly known, 
the troubles of birth and rebirth (which constitute the opposite 
of the Highest Good) do not cease. This we shall explain 
in greater detail under Sūtra 2. Then again, if the Highest 
Good were to follow from the knowledge of Pramina and the 
other categories, then Release, (which is the Highest Good) 
could not belong to only those persons who seek it (by 
the right means); as there is no person who has no 
knowledge of even one of the categories. From all 
this it follows that the man who seeks Release has to 
know only the Soul and such other ‘objects of cognition’ 
y J g 
It is not only from the very nature of things that Highest 
y y 8 8 
Good is attained by the knowledge of Soul and the rest]. 
That it is only the knowledge of Soul and the rest that leads to 
the Highest Goodis also indicated by the fact that the Soul 
*Says the Té{—It is true that the word nishshréyasa denotes anything desirable, 
and some sort of a desirable result is actually attained by the knowledge of such 
things as Pramana and the rest. But the good that is really meant by the word in 
the Sūtra is that highest from of it which is attained only by the knowledge of Soul 
and the rest ; and this is unseen. The pramdna &c. are also mentioned as objects to be 
known for that purpose; as even though it is the knowledge of Soul and the 
rest only that leads directly to the Highest Good,—yet it cannot be denied that 
the knowledge of Praména and the rest also aids in that attainment indirectly,’ 
+ We have translated this sentence according to the interpretation of the 
Tatparya ; it appears better to translate it thus— there isno ground for the view 


that perceptible good follows from the knowledge of Pramana &c., while imper- 
ceptible good results from the knowledge of Soul &c,’ 
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“ad the other ‘objects of cognition’ have been separately put 
forward (by Gautama, in Sutra 9); if Pramana and the other 
categories were the only ‘objects of cognition’,—and if the 
Highest Good followed from the knowledge of these only,— 
then the author of the Sara would not have specifically men- 
tioned the ‘objects of cognition’; in the shape of Soul &c. as in 
that case, all the ‘objects of cognition’ having been already 
mentioned in the opening Siitra, it would be extremely foolish 
of the author of the Sūtra to specify in a further Sūtra (I. 1. 
9) only a few things (Soul, &c.) as the ‘objects of cognition.’ 


Says the Bhisya (pp. 2—3)—‘The sameidea is further 
explained in the next Stitra, the sense of which is that the highest 
good is attained fe. ge. fe? ‘That which isto be discarded’ 
is pain; the ‘causes’ of pain are ignorance and desire, as also 
merttand demerit; ‘that which is absolutely destructive of pain’ 
is the knowledge of the real nature of things; ‘the means of the 
destruction (of pain)’ are the svientific treatises; ‘the goal to be 
attained’ is Release. These four are called ‘Arthipadani’, 
‘objects dealt with’, because it is these that are described 
and explained by the great teachers in all philosophical 


treatises. 


— eed 


Til 
[ Detailed Examination of Sutra L] 
BHASYA, 
iy BY IGE 3 G0 Eo Wy Ub 2] 

An objection is raised :—“ The mention of Doubt and 
the rest apart by themselves 1s superfluous ; porte all 
these, being included either among ‘the Means of Kuore ge 
or among ‘the Objects of Cognition ’, cannot be regard- 
ed as different from these.” ib ; 

This is true; but for the good of living beings have 
been provided the four sciences [Vedic, Agricultural, Poli- 
tical and Logico-Metaphysical], of which Logic-Metaphysics 
forms the fourth, also called ‘Nyaya’, the Science of eee 
ing .— each of these sciences deals with a distinct set of sub- 

z Nytya 43. 
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jects, and each has its own distinct method of treatment ; and 
as a matter of fact, Doubt and the rest form the subjects 
dealt with by the science of Logic- Metaphysics * ; consequent- 
ły, if all these were not distinctly enunciated, it would appear 
that this science dealt with the Soul only, like the 
Upanisads. It is for this reason (i. e., for the purpose of guard- 
ing against this idea) that Doubt and the other categories have 
been enunciated with a view to indicate clearly the distinctive 
subjects dealt with by this Science (which thus becomes dis- 
tinguished from the other Sciences), 

[The Author proceeds to show in what manner Doubt and 
the other categories form integral factors of the Science of 
Reasoning]. (A) [As regards Doubt, the third among the enun- 
ciated categories] ‘Nyaya’ or‘ Reasoning’ functions nei- 
ther with regard to things unknown nor with regard to those 
known definitely for certain ; it functions only with regard 
to things that are duubtful; as is declared in the Stfra 
(1-1-41)—‘ on any matter held in suspense, when the real- 
ity of things is ascertained by means of considering the 
two sides of the question, we have what is called Demons- 
trated Truth’ ;—in this Sutra, ‘suspense’ is Doubt; the 
‘considering of the two sides’ constitutes the process of 
reasoning ; and ‘the ascertainment of the reality of things,’ 
which is ‘Demonstrated Truth’, forms ‘the knowledge of 
the real nature of things.’ The form in which Doubt appears 
is ‘or’—‘is the thing this or that? ; ’—it is an uncertain 
idea that we have of things ; and thus (i. e., being an idea), — 
though it is an object of cognition, and thus already included ~ 
in the second category (Praméya), it is mentioned separate- 
ly for reasons indicated above [i. e., because it forms a ne- 
cessary factor, the very basis, of the process of Reasoning). 
_ [B] As regards ‘Motive’ (the fourth category) ;—Motive 
is that on being urged by which man has recourse to activity; 
thatis to say, it is that, desiring either to obtain or to acquire 
which, man has recourse to an action; and as such, this 
bears upon (or affects) all living beings, all actions and all 
Sciences; and this forms the basis of all reasoning or investi- 

Ee gation (Nyaya) [without some motive, or end in view, no 
reasoning is had recourse to]. “What do you mean by this 
a nyaya or reasoning?” It means the examination of 
: °Thus even though Doubt, &e. may be included do ano Mien engl ng CONS 
ewe cate eae fs en ee SRR Lig o indicate 
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things by means of proofs,* that isto say, Inference based 
upon Perception and Verbal Testimony is called ‘ Nyaya’ 
or ‘Reasoning’; it is also called ‘ Anviksa ’ (¢ investigation’) 
because it consists in the reviewing (anu-tksana) of a thing 
previously apprehended (iksitw) by Perception and Verbal 
Testimony ; the science that proceeds by this‘ investigation 
is called ‘ Anviksikt’, < Nyayavidya’, ‘Nyayashastra’, the 
‘Science of Reasoning’ (Logic). ‘That Inference which is 
contrary to Perception and Verbal Testimony f} is not true 
Reasoning ; it is false Reasoning. 

Bhi. P. 4. [It has been asserted that ‘ Motive bears upon 
all living beings, all actions and allsciences’; the author now 
proceeds to show what motive there is in the three kinds of 
Discussion, mentioned among the categories.] That in regard 
to this (above-mentioned ‘false reasoning’) Discussion and 
Disputation serve distinct purposes is well known [Discussion 
being carried on for the purpose of getting at the truth, and 
Disputation for that of vanquishing an opponent]; as regards 
Wraneliug, we proceed to examine whether or not it has or ser- 
ves any purpose. One who has recourse to wrangling is called 
a wrangler ; and when pressed to state what his motive is, if 
he states his motive, declaring that suchis his standpoint 
and such his theory (for establishing which he has recourse 
to the wrangling), —then he abandons his character of wrang- 
ler (a wrangler being one who does not take up any definite 
position for himself); if, on the other hand, he does not 
state his motive, then he becomes open to the charge of 
being neither an ordinary man of business, nor a serious 
enquirer ;—lastly, if (in order to escape from these contingen- 
cies) he declares his motive to consist in the showing of the im- 
possibility or untenability of the position of his opponent 
(without the establishing of any position of his own),—then 
too he becomes open to the same contingencies ; for ins- 
tance, when showing the untenabiitty of the opponent's position, 
ho has to accept the following four factors—(1) the person 
showing the untenability (7. e., the wrangler himself), (2) the 
person to whom the untenability is shown, (3) that (reason- 
ing) by means of which he shows the untenability, and (4) 
that (untenability) which is shown ; and in accepting these, 
be rénounces his wranglership. [The true wrangler being 
one who does notadmit anything}. Tf, on the other hand, 

*The Tat explains that by ‘ proofs’ here are meant the five factors or mem- 


bers of the syllogism. ; 
+The Tat adds ‘ Analogy’. 
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he does not admit these four factors, then his assertion— 
that his purpose lies in the showing of the untenability of 
his opponent’s position—becomes meaningless. Then 
again, Sätra 1-2-3 defines Wrangling as @ collection of sen- 
tences ‘wherein there is no maintaining ? (of any definite stand- 
point); now if the wrangler admits what is declared by 
means of those sentences, then that becomes his position, 
which he hasto maintain ; if, on the other hand, he does 
not admit what is meant by the sentences, then, those sen- 
tences become absolutely meaningless (for him), and his 
putting them forward becomes a mere random incoherent 
babbling *. 

[Having proved the presence of some motive in all 
actions, the author takes up the original subject, and 
proceeds to show how Hwample, the fifth category, and the 
rest of the categories enunciated, form integral factors in the 
Science of Reasoning, and what purposes each of them 
serves. | 


[C] As regards Example, the fifth category,—it is some- 
thing that is directly perceived—i.e., which can not fail to 
be perceived (or known) by all enquirers—ordinary men 
and learned (and which needs no proof, which is self-evident); 
this (Hzample) is, from its very nature, an ‘ object of cognition’ 
(and thus included in the second category); but it has been 
mentioned separately, because Inference and Verbal Testi- 
mony are both dependent upon it; it is only when there ig 
an Heample (to corroborate the premiss, for instance)—and 
not otherwise—that there can be a Valid Inference, or Verbal 
Testimony. It is thus on the basis of an Example that all 
Reasoning proceeds; as in demolishing the Opponent’s 
position, it is necessary to show that it is opposed to (not 
compatible with) an Hvample (admitted by both parties) ; and 
in establishing one’s own position also, it becomes neces- 
sary to show that it is corroborated by an xample. 
[There is yet another reason why importance has been 
attached to Hxample ; it is through this that the position of 


The Bha only puts forward th j 
sO BO e arguments against there being any motive in 
rangling; it does not show how a motive is present in this form of aeon: This 


answer has been supplied by t} Vārtik E i ts 
Wrangling does not Man that the eae Pears lioin thet the definition of 


it means is that in Wrangling hi 
, Dut simply in sh wing the untenability of the opponent's posi- 
actors enumerated above, he does not 
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the atheistic Bauddha becomes doubly untenable]. If the 
Atheist admits a corroborrative example, he renounces his 
atheistic (Nihilistic) position [as by Nihilism, all things have 
merely momentary existence ; and hence it is not possible for 
the Example, which must be in the form of something that 
existed in the past, to be present at the time that it is put for- 
ward]; if, on the other hand, he does not admit an Hzample, 
on the basis of what could he attack the positior of his Oppo- 
nent? Further, the enunciation of Heample among the cate- 
gories is necessary, because it is only when the Heample has 
been described that we can have the definition of the ‘Instance 
corroborrative of the inferential premiss’ as propounded in 
Sittras 1. 1. 86 and 37,—‘ the corroborative instance is that 
example which possessing the properties of the probandum is 
similar to it’ (Sūtra 36), and also it is ‘that Hxample which, not 
possessing the properties of the probandum is dissimilar to 
it’ (sūtra 37). [Thus the description of Zzample is found 
to be anecessary factor in the art of reasoning]. 

[D] A proposition or statement of fact asserted in the 
form ‘ this is so’ is called ‘Theory’ (or Doctrine). This is an 
‘object of cognition’ (hence included under the second 
category); and yet it has been enunciated separately by itself, 
Bhi. Page 5 because, it is only when there are a number of 

: : different theories, and never otherwise, that the 
three forms of discussion—Discussion, Disputation and 
Wrangling—become possible. 

[E] When a certain conclusion has to be proved, a 
number of words (sentences) have to be used; and the five 
sentences that are necessary for the proving of the conclus- 
ion are called ‘ Pratijna’ (Statement of the Conclusion) and 
the rest; and these five taken collectively are what have been 
called ‘ Factors’ (the seventh category); all the ‘means of 
knowledge’ (or forms of valid cognition) are found to be 
present among these ‘members’; for instance, the ‘ State- 
ment of the Conclusion’ is verbal; the Statement of the 
Probans’ is inferential ; the ‘Statement of the Instance’ is 
perceptional ; the Statement of the Minor Premiss’ is analogi- 
cal; and the ‘ Reassertion of the Conclusion’ consists in the’ 
indicating of the capability of all the aforesaid Statements to 
bear upon the same object or purpose. It is this five-fold 
declaration that constitutes the highest form of reasoning [as 
it is only when thus stated that the Reasoning succeeds in 
convincing the unbeliever]. It is on the basis of this form of 
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Reasoning again that the three forms of Discussion proceed ; 

they cannot do so without 16 ; and the ascertainment of truth 

also is dependent on this form of Reasoning. It is for these 

reasons that though the aforesaid ‘ members of reasoning,’ 

beino in the form of words, are included in the second 
d . . . 

category, ‘Object of Cognition’, yet they have been men- 
d . 

tioned separately. 


[E] Hygothetical Reasoning is neither included among the 
four aforesaid ‘Means of Cognition’; nor is it a distinct (fifth) 
‘Means of Cognition’; it however helps the ‘ Means of Cogni- 
tion’ in that it leads to the ascertainment of their validity or 
invalidity, and thereby helps in the attaining of true know- 
ledge. As an example of Hypothetical Reasoning, we have the 
following :—There arises a doubt as to whether the birth of 
man is brought about by a cause that is itself caused,—or by 
a cause that is uncaused,—or ib is merely accidental, without 
any definite cause ; and this uncertainty affords an occasion 
for the functioning of Hypothetical Reasoning, based upon the 
consideration of the possible causes (and their effects) ; and it 
proceeds ia the following manner :— If birth is brought about 
by a cause that is itself caused, then it is only right that on the 
disappearance of the cause (which being caused is liable to 
disappearance), there should be cessation of birth ;—if birth 
is brought about by an uncaused cause, then, the disappear- 
ance of the uncaused entity being impossible, there would be 
no possibility of any cessation of birth ;—if, lastly, it were 
without a cause, then, as coming into existence without a cause 
{and as such being uncaused, eternal), it could never cease to 
be; and hence there could be no cause for its cessation 5 
which means that there would be no cessation of birth. The 
* Means of Cognition ’ bearing upon the subject- 
matter of the above tend to indicate that dirth is 
due to Karma; and in this they are helped (have their validity 
established) by the above Hypothetical Reasoning ; and thus, in- 
asmuch as Hypothetical Reasoning serves the purpose of analys- . 
ing the objects of true knowledge, it is regarded ashelping in the 
attaining of true knowledge. Hypothetical Reasoning, 
even though included in the second category, ‘Object of Cogni- 
tion, is yet enunciated separately, because, along with the 
‘Means of Cognition’ it is of use in Discussion, both in esta- 


blishing (one’s own position) and in demolishing (the position 
of the opponent). 


Bha. Page 6. 
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[G] Demonstrated Truth constitutes that true knowledge 
which is the result of the ‘Means of Cognition’; * it forms the 
final aim of all Discussion; and Discussion is aided by Disputa- 
tion and Wrangling. It is the last two categories of Mypo- 
thetical Reasoning and Demonstrated Truth that carry on all the 
business of the world; and itis for this reason that, though 
included in the ‘ object of cognition’, Demonstrated Truth 
has been enunciated separately. 


[H] Discussion consists ina number of sentences (or 
declarations) put forward by various speakers, purporting 
to be reasons in support of several theories, leading ultimate- 
ly to the acceptance of one of these theories as the ‘ demons- 
trated truth’; andit has been enunciated separately for the 
purpose of indicating its distinctive features; as it is only 
when it is carried on in accordance with its distinctive charac- 
teristics that it leads to the ascertainment of truth. 


[Land J) Disputation and Wrangling are different forms 
of Discussion ; they are different from Discussion proper [inas- 
much as Disputation admits of the use of Casuistry &c., that 
are not allowed in Discussion ; and Wrangling does not tend 
to the establishing of any position, which forms the main pur- 
pose of Discussion]; and they have been enunciated sepa- 
rately, because they help in the guarding of the knowledge 
of truth once attained (by means.of Discussion). 


[K] Fallacious Reasons are in reality included among the 
Clinchers (the sixteenth category) ; but they have been 
enunciated separately, because from among the ‘Clinchers’, 
it is these that can be put forward or indicated in Discussions 


-—the other ‘clinchers’ being indicatable only in Disputations 


and Wranglings. 

[L, M and N] Perverse Reasoniny, Casuistry and Clinchers 
have been enunciated separately, for the purpose of showing 
what they are; as it is only when the real character of these 
has been shown that these can be avoided by one in his own 
assertions, and urged with force against the 


BhaeE see assertions of others; and also when an opponent 


* The Tatparya points out that it is the members of Reasoning that are meant 
here by ‘Means of Cognition’; as it is only in them that we have all the Means of 
Cognition along with Hypothetical Reasoning. But it adds that in reality Demons- 
trated Truth is that true knowledge which is led to by Hypothetical Reasoning ; and 
therefore Demonstrated Truth should be regarded as the result of Perception and all 
the other Means of Cognition, as aided by Hypothetical Reasoning, 
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has recourse to casuistry, it can be easily refuted and also 
easily made use of [indicated and explained to the Umpire ; 
only when its real character is known] * 


III. 
VARTIKA. 
[Page 13, L. 10 to P. 22, L. 17.] 

An objection is raised—‘‘ Doubt and the rest of the 
categories should not be enunciated separately ; as every one 
of them is included in the second category ‘Objects of Cog- 
nition’.’ This is not right, we reply; because the enunciation 
of these categories serves the purpose of showing the subjects 
of the Science of Reasoning. You mean to say that, inasmuch 
as Doubt and the rest are all included in ‘the Objects of Cogni- 
tion’, they should not have been enunciated separately; but 
youare not right; because such enunciation is necessary for the 
indicating of all the subjects dealt with by the Science we are 
dealing with. ‘There are four Sciences; and each one of these 
deals with a different set of subjects; for instance,—(a) the 
science of Vedic Trinity deals with such subjects as the offer- 
ing ofthe Agnihotra &c.; (b) the science of Agriculture deals 
with the plough and the cart and such other subjects ; (e) the 
science of Government deals with the distinct duties of Kings, 
and Ministers ;and (d) the Science of Reasoning with Doubt 
&c. Such being the case, if Doubt and the rest were not pointed 
out as forming its subjects, the Science of Reasoning would 
come to be regarded as merely a Science of the Soul. “ What 
would be the harm, if it did so become ?” The harm would 
be that, if it were a science of the Soul only, it would be noth- 
ing more than the science of the Upanisads;—and as such, this 
Science becoming included (like the Upanisads) in the science 
of the Vedic Trinity, the number of Sciences would-be reduced 


i a Sa ee 

? Thus then it has been shown that Doubt and the other categories, even though 
included in the first two categories, have been separately enunciated with a 
view to indicate the subjects dealt with in the Science of Reasoning. 
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to three only; and thus we would not have the “Four Sciences” 
(as mentioned in the scriptures). It is for this reason that 


Doubt and the other categories have been enunciated 
separately. 


[A] Of the categories in question, Doubt consists in that 
form of cognition which is uncertain in its character. “To 
speak of a cognition as cognition, and yet call it uncertain is æ 
contradiction in terms.” There is no contradiction in this ; 
we are actually cognisant of this character (uncertainty) of 
some cognitions : in course of our experience we actually feel F 
have an uncertain, a doubtful, cognition’; and (it is so called) 
because (even though itis the ‘cognition an object) it does not dis- 
tinctly apprehend (render knowable) the definite form of that - 
object; and thus it is a cognition and at the same 
time uncertain. “In what manner does this 
form an integral factor in Reasoning?” Because, says the 
Bhasya (P. 8, 1. 8,) ‘Reasoning functions neither with regard to 
things unknown nor with regard to those known definitely for cer- 
tain’. « To say that a certain object is known, and yet not. 
known for certain is a contradiction in terms :* That which is 
known cannot be not known for certain; if itis not known for 
certain it isnot known at all ; and hence to say that a thing ts 
known and yet not known for certain is certainly a contradic- 
tion in terms.” There is no contradiction here either ; as it 
is quite possible for a thing to be known ina general way (in 
its indefinite form) and yet be not known for certain in its spe- 
cific details. “Even so, the self-contradiction does nob cease; 
as it would certainly involve a self- contradiction to calla thing 

‘not known for certain’ in that form in which it is ‘known’ f” 


Var Paar 14, 


* The declaration of the Bhasya—‘Reasoning functions neither with regard to 
things unknown, nor with regard to those known for certain’—means that Reasoning 
functions with regard to things that are known and yet not known for certain; and it 
is in this that the objector finds a self-contradiction. 


+ If a thing is known in its indefinite form, if one calls it ‘not known’ in that 
form,—this involves a self-contradiction. 
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Thus also there is no self-contradiction; for the simple reason 
that you add the qualifying phrase in that form which (which 
shows that there is some form of the object known that is 
not known for certain); if the thing were known for certain in 
all its forms (in which it is known), then there would be no sense 
im the assertion that the thingis ‘known for certain’ in that 
form in which it is ‘known’. Hence it is quite reasonable to 
hold that a thing may be known in its indefinite form, and yet 
be not known for certain in its definite specific details. 


Thus then, it is for this reason—[i.¢., because Reasoning 
never functions either with regard to things unknown or to 
those that are Bef known for certain, but it functions only with 
regard to things with regard to which there is a Doubt ]— 
that, even though included in ‘Objects of Cognition ’ (the 


second category), Doubt has been mentioned separately by 
itself, 


[B] ds regard Motive—the question may be asked: 
“What is Motive?’ It is in answer to this that the Bhasya 
says—“ Motive is that urged by which man has recourse to 
activity’;—and in this the Bhasya declares what is found in 
ordinary experience. Next comes the question—* What 
is it by which man is urged to activity P” Some people 
hold that man is urged to activity by Righteousness, World- 
ly Prosperity, Desire and Final Release. But we hold that 
by what man is urged to activity are attaining of pleasure and 
avoiding of pain; and it is only because they are the 
cause of pleasure and pain* that all things urge all 
conscious beings to activity. This Motive forms the 
basis of Reasoning. (Bha P. 3, L. 14), “What do you 
mean by basis here? Tt certainly cannot mean the re- 
ceptable or the container.” What is meant by 
Motive being the ‘basis’ of Reasoning is that itis an aid to 


* The thing causing pleasure ur 


3 ges the man to acquire it - i i 
pain urges him to avoid it, ces ines 
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it; as a matter of fact, the whole process of investigation 
has its source in a Motive; it is only when there is some 
Motive that one has recourse to investigation; and hence it 
is the Motive that sets the investigation into operation. 
“What do you mean by investigation ?” ‘Investigation’ ig 
reasoning. “What then is ‘ reasoning’ ?” ‘ Rea- 
soning’, says the Bhasya, ‘consists in the examination of things 
by means of proofs.’ (P. 3,1. 15) That is to say, Reasoning con- 
sists in the due ascertainment of the real character of a thing 
by means of all the Means of Cognition collectively ; * in cases 
where any single Means of Cognition brings about the appre- 

hension of a thing, it is not called ‘Reasoning ’; it is only when 

all the Means of Cognition bring aboutthe apprehension collec- 

tvely that they constitute ‘ reasoning.’ It is this that forms 
the ‘highest form of reasoning’, as it is by means of this 
that one can convince his Opponent,—as we shall explain 
later ont (Bha. p. 5, Var. p. 18, 1l. 9 &c.). 

The Bhasya (P. 3, 1. 15) has also defined Reasoning as in- 
ference based upon Sense-perception and Verbal Testimony’ Here 
what is meant by the Inference being ‘based upon’ Sense- 
perception &c., is that it should not be contrary to facts 
ascertained by Sense-perception and Verbal Testimony. As 
a matter of fact, we find that when what is known by means 
of Inference is corroborated by Sense-perception and Verbal 
Testimony (as represented in the members of the syllogism), 
the knowledge attained becomes more clear 
and precise; on the other hand, in a case 
where there 1s no mutual corroboration among the several 
Means of Cognition, each being presented (in the syllogism) 
in a form pointing to an entirely different conclusion, we 


Var. Page 15. 


* The different ‘ members’ of the syllogism are got at through different ‘ Means 
of Cognition’; for instance, the Minor Premiss by Analogy, the Statement of the 
Conclusion by Verbal Testimony, and so forth.—See Bhåã. p. 5. 

+ The Tat. points out that it is regarded as the ‘highest’ because it has all the 
means of Cognition for its auxilliaries. 
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bave what is called a mere ‘Muddle’ or ‘Confusion’ of 
Reasoning ; and it is such Confused Reasoning that is put 
forward as ‘ostensible philosophy’ (or mere semblance of 
philosophy) by people seeking after either pecuniary gain, or 
respect or fame (and not really knowing the truth). This is 
what is meant by the Bhasya when it declares that—‘ that 
Inference which is contrary to Perception and Verbal Testi- 
mony is not true Reasoning, it is false reasoning.’ (P. 8. 1. 17) 


(1) Asan Example of ‘Inference contrary to Percep- 
tion, we haye—‘ Fire is not-hot, because it is a product, like 
the jar.’ “Wherein lies the contrariness or incongruity 
of this Inference P” It lies in this that it hag 
been put forward in regard to a thing which is not a fit 
object for Inference; that is to say, the Inference pertains to 
a thing which is not an object of Inference; it is not an 
object of Inference, because the thing with reference to 
which the Inference has been put forward (i.e. the non-hot 
character of fire) is one that has been rejected or negatived 
by Perception* [and as the operation of Perception precedes 
that of Inference, by the time that the latter has an opportun. 
ity of operating, the object in question has been negatived ]. 
Some people (among others, the Bauddha logician Diùnāga) 
cite as an example of ‘Inference Contrary to Perception ’, 
the following— Sound is not audible &., &o? But these 
people do not know what forms the true object of Perception 
or of Inference. “How so?” Because, as a matter 
of fact, tho functioning of all Sense-organs is beyond the 
reach of the senses, and ‘ audibility’ is a function of the 
Sense-organ (of hearing); and as such, how could it ever form 

° The translation follows the interpretation of the Tap. From Viki G 
Vartika says in regard to the next example of Inference, cited by Dinnaga, it 
s :—‘The thing with reference to which 
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an object of Perception [and if audibility’ is not an object 
of Perception, how can any Inference of inaudibility be 
‘contrary to Perception’ P| 


(2) As anexample of ‘Inference contrary to Verbal 
Testimony ’, we have the following—‘the human skull is 
sacred, because it is a part of the animal body, like the 
conch-shell.’ “In what way can this Inference be called 
contrary to Verbal Testimony 2?* Our reply is as 
follows—When one asserts that the human skull is sacred, 
it becomes’ necessary for him to explain what is meant by 
this sacredness; that is, what is meant by asserting that the 
skull is sacred; if it means that if a man touches the skull, 
no sin accrues to him,—then it should be pointed out for 
what man there is no sin (in the touching of skull); if in 
answer to this, the objecting Bauddha should declare that 
it is ho himself to whom no sin accrues by the touch, then, 
ib is quite true: taking his stand, as he does, upon his own 
scriptures, it would be as he says, with regard to himself [i.e., 
to him the skull will be quite a sacred object]! If, however, 
he were to assert that it is the believer in the Vedas to whom 
no sin would accrue by the touching of the skull,—then, 
isasmuch as all believers in the Vedas accept the Vedas as 
‘Verbal Testimony’, the assertion of the sacredness of the 
human skull would be a clear case of ‘ contradiction of Verbal 
Testimony’ [as the Vedas distinctly declare the skull to 
be an unclean thing.) Then again [to the Bauddha who, 
independently of Verbal Testimony or Scripture, would 
seek to establish the cleanliness of the skul! by means of 
Inference pure and simple, we put the following question:—] 
—What is the meaning of the assertion that ‘the human 
skull is sacred’ ? This assertion is in the form of a specifica- 
tion; and being a specification, it implies the negation or 
"© ‘This question emanates from the Bauddha for whom the Shruti text that 
declares the unclean character of the skull, does not constitute ‘ Verbal Testimony.’ 
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exclusion of all other things; thus then, when you assert 
that ‘the human skull is sacred’ (it implies that something else 
is not sacred) ; it becomes necessary for you therefore, to point 
out what is not sacred [and this cannot be done by one who 
rejects all scriptures; as scripture is the only guide on the 
matter of sacredness and non-sacredness]. If, in order to 
avoid this contingency, you make your assertion imply that 
all things are sacred (and the assertion be taken as not 
implying the non-sacredness of any thing),—then the In- 
ference becomes open to the objection that it can have no 
Oorroborrative Instance (a necessary factor in all Inference), 
for the simple reason that all things are made to be included 
in the ‘Subject’ of the Inference. 


[In describing the Wrong Inference, the Bhasya has 
explained it as that which is ‘contrary to Perception and 
Verbal testimony’; against this the following question is raised | 
—‘‘Wherefore should not Inference be spoken of as Contrary 
to Inference (also)” P The reply to this is that, inasmuch 
as there is no possibility of two (contradictory) Inferences with 
reference to one and the same subject, there can be no ‘con- 
tradiction’ (of one Inference by another)*; as a matter of fact, 
it is not possible that with regard to one and the same thing 
there should be two Inferences, fully equipped with all neces- 
sary negative and affirmative premises; and consequently an In- 
ference can never be ‘Contrary to Inference’. “From this 
Vor. Pace 16,  S?™Me reasoning it follows that Inference cannot 
be ‘contrary to Perception’ either.” This cer- 

tainly does not follow; because as a matter of fact an Infer- 
ence fully equipped with negativeand affirmative premises 
is actually rejected (or sublated) by Perception [and this is 


2 The sense is that whenever there are two contrar 
two Inferences, the one Inference does not reject the other in favour of itself ; what 
happens is that they nullify each other; it is only when of two contrary cognitions, 


one is by its very nature, more authoritative than the other, that there is that real 
contradiction whereby one rejects the other, 


y conclusions obtained by 
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due to the fact that the latter is more authoritative or trust- 
worthy than the former ; and as such there can be no nulli- 
fication of both, as in the case of two Inferences, which must 
be of equal strength |. 

“(Granting that Inference cannot be ‘contrary to Per- 
ception’ | wherefore cannot Inference be ‘contrary to Analogy’ 
[and yet the Bhasya does not mention this)?” * Tt is not 
that Inference cannot be ‘contrary to Analogy’; and yet the 
Bhāşya does not mention it, because it is already included or 
involved in the contradiction of the former two ‘Means of Cogni- 
tion’ (i. e. Perception and Verbal Testimony); thatis to say, the 
‘contradiction of Analogy’ is involved in the contradiction of 
the other two ‘means of cognition’; for instance, we shall point 
out later on that f Analogy consists in the cognition of 
similarity (which is perceptional) dependent upon (i. e. aided 
by) remembrance due to impressions left by Verbal Testimony 
(and this latter is Verbal); and thus the contradiction of this 
Analogy would be already included in, and implied by, the 
‘contradiction of Perception and Verbal Testimony’ (men- 
tioned in the Bhasya). 

Says the Bhasya (P. 4, L. 1).—‘That in regard to this, Dis- 
cussion and Disputation serve distinct purposes is well known.’ 
In regard to this, an objection is raised Why should this 
subject be introduced in this place? [after Motive’ has been ex- 
plained, it was necessary to take up Hixareple, which is the next 
in the list of categories,—and not Discussion &c.].” The 
answer is that the subject has been rightly introduced by the 


* In view of the fact that the Vartikadoes not deny the possibility of Infer- 
ence being contrary to Analogy, but only makes it follow from čie Contradiction of 
Perception and Verbal Testimony, —tle Tat. has construed this passage in the 
manner in which it has been translated. 

+The Analogical Cognition—in the form ‘this animal is called zaq,—is brought 
about by the perception of similarity as aided by the remembrance of the trustworthy 
asfertion that ‘the animal ressembling the cow is called gavaya’. Hence every case 
of ‘Contradiction of Analogy’ would only be a case of ‘Contradiction of Perception 
and Verbal Testimony.’ 
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Bhasya in the present context, with a view to consider what 
motive (or purpose) there is in Discussion and Disputation;— 
the consideration of this matter being necessitated by the previ- 
ous declaration of the Bhasya to the effect that ‘Motive bears 
upon all living beings, all actions, and all sciences’ ; [and thus 
the discussion started by the Bhasya actually forms part of 
the explanation of ‘ Motive ’, and does not introduce the sub- 
ject of Discussion and Disputation as independent categories. ] 
Tt is with this view therefore that we have the Bhasya declar- 
ing—‘in regard to this, Discussion and Disputation serve distinct 
purposes’;—‘in regard to this’, that is, in regard to (in connec- 
tion with) the ‘ false reasoning’ spoken of in the preceding sen- 
tence.* [This being universally admitted as regards Discussion 
and Disputation, the Bhasya continues]|—‘As regards Wrang- 
ling, we proceed to ewamine whether or not it has any purpose 
(to serye). Some people hold that, consisting as it does of 
mere fault-finding, Wrangling cannot have any purpose or 
motive. This however is not true; because, as a matter of 
fact, Wrangling is not mere fault-finding ; a man is called a 
wrangler when, though taking up a position, he does not 
make it his business to establish it (but proceeds merely to 
demolish the position of the adversary); in fact, if he were not 
to take his stand upon a definite theory or position, he would 
be derided and dismissed asa mere madcap. Saysthe Bhisya 
— Tf he declares his motive to consist in the showing of the unten- 
ability of the position of his opponent, then also he becomes open 
to the same contingencies ; and the sense of this is that even 
so, if he accepts the four factors—mentioned in the Bhasya, 
—that constitutes his ‘position’; and if he does not accept 
these, then he becomes fit for the merest derision and neg- 


_ * It is only with regard to ‘false reasoning’ that Discussion and Disputation 
have their use ; because in both of these the reasonings propounded by both parties 
cannot be true ; hence it becomes necessary to ascertain whose is ‘true reasoning’ and 
whose ‘false reasoning’; and this purpose is served by. Discussion and Disputation. 
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lect. *Then again, Wrangling has been defined as that sen- 
tence which does not establish any counter-theory ; now if the 
wrangler accepts the meaning of this sentence, that becomes 
his position ; if, on the other hand, he does not accept the 
meaning of the sentence (that he himself pronounces), he 
makes himself ridiculous. Thus has Motive been explained. 
[C] As regards Hzample, it has been defined (in 
the Bhāsya) as that which is directly perceived. “ What do 
you mean by this P ’—asks the Opponent.t What is meant 
is that a thing, that is not beyond the range of the know- 
ledge of (i. e., incapable of being known by) ordinary men 
and philosophic enquirers, constitutes an Example. It is 
only thus that the Soul and the rest become included. That 
is to say, it is only when the definition of Huample is inter- 
preted to mean ‘ that which is not incapable of being known,’ 
that it can include such (imperceptible) things as the Soul 
and the like (which are actually found to be cited as Huwamples 
in philsophic treatises) ; if on the other hand, the Example is 
declared to be such as must be amenable to Sense-perception,t the 
Soul and such other things become entirely excluded ; and this 
would militate against those aphorisms (of Gautama) where- 
in these things (the Soul and other imperceptible things) are 
actually cited as examples. The Heample, defined as above, 
is included in the second category of the ‘object of cog- 
©The sentences put forth by the Wrangler are intended to show that the position 


of the adversary involves certain fullacies; if he then accepts the truth of this 
assertion’ this may be regarded as the position taken up by himself; if he does not 
accept its truth, he purposely declares what is false. 

+The sense of tho objection raised by the questioner is that the definition is s0 
palpably absurd thatit must mean something entirely different from what it ap- 
pears to mean ; everything that is directly perceived cannot bean example ; nor is 
every example such asis directly perceived, because we find many sampes cited 
as such, which are not perceptible, but cognisable by other means of cognition, 

{The printed edition reads t pratyaksadi ’, but the ‘ dd” appears to be superflu- 
ous ; as the original definition mentions only ‘ pratyaksa. If we muet retain ‘ adi, 
the meaning would be that if any one of the various means of cognition be specified’ 
such things as are not cognisable by that means would become excluded. 
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nition’, because it is actually found to be cognised ; 
and yet it has been enunciated separately be- 
Var. Pace 17. i È : A 
cause all Reasoning is based upon it; as 1s 
pointed out by the Bhasya—it is only when there is an ew- 
A and not otherwise, that there can be a valid Inference 
` Verbal Testimony ; the meaning of which is that, as a mat- 
tei of fact, it is only when a thing has been perceived [before, 
in a well-known substratum, which forms the Example] that 
it comes to be inferred [in another substratum] (which sbows 
that Inference is based upon previously known examples) 5 
and it is only what is already known that is spoken of to 
others * (which shows that Verbal Testimony is based on pre- 
viously known examples). There is yet another reason why 
Bzample has been enunciated separately : It is through this 
that the position of the Atheist is shown to be untenable, in- 
volving a self-contradiction if he admits of an example, as 
well as if he does not admit one; this has been fully 
explained in the Bhasya. 


[D] The specification of a definite opinion is what 
is called ‘ Theory ’,—this ‘opinion’ being expressed in 
the form either of ‘this’ or ‘thus’. F The former 
is the mere mention of a thing in a general way ; while 
the latter points out its distinctive characteristics ; when 
these Opinions are specified,—as that‘ this is the opinion 


$e on 


*When one has known in a number of cases that a certain word denotes a cer- 
tain meaning,—then alone is he able to speak of the thing to others by means of 
that word s : 

+The translation deviates a little from the interpretation ofthe Tatparya. Here- 
in the ‘ this ’ is rightly explained as referring to the object; but when it adds that the 
‘this’ refers to opinions common to all philosophical systems,—and thereby is made 
to take the mention of ‘this is the opinion of the Sankhyas, &c. &c.’ as only a partial 
illustration,—it appears tobe unnecessarily forcing the interpretation ; because if 
* this’ referred to universally recognised things, how could the Vartika say—‘this is 
the opinion of the Sankhyas &c. &c,’? The sense appears to be simple enough :—the, 
‘this’ refers to the mere enunciation or enumeration of the categories, while ‘ thus’ 
refers to the further delineation of the characteristics of those categories. This 
interpretation alone makes the following objection possible. 
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of the Sankhyas’, ‘ this the opinion of the Yogas’,—they come 
to be known as Theories. An objection is raised—“{If 
Theory consisted only in the aforesaid specification, then] 
in that case the name ‘ Theory ’could not rightly be given 
to those theories that are common to all systems,—inas- 
much as in the case of these no specification would be possi- 
ble ; for the simple reason that they do not belong speci- 
fically to any particular system.” This is not right, we 
reply ; because in thecase of such theories, we could have 
the specification in the form—‘ Such is the opinion of all.’ 
Even though Theory is included in the second category of 
€ Objects of Cognition ’, yet it has been enunciated separate- 
ly, because it forms the subject of all Discussion &e. ; it 
is only when there are different Theories (with regard 
to the same thing) that we have Discussions, Disputations 
and Wranglings with reference to them. 


[E] As for the ‘ Factors of Inference’ (mentioned as the 
seventh category), they are various parts of a sentence. 
« What is this sentence of yours ?””* [When a number of 
words are used] there is an idea afforded by the word denoting 
the odject ; and when this idea is taken alone with the re- 
membrance that is afforded by the other word denoting cer- 
tain qualifications of that object,—by the help of that remem 
brance we get at the idea of that object as qualified by, or 
related to, that qualification ; and that inven is the means 
of getting at this idea of the qualified object, is what we 
call ‘Sentence’, t And it is the ‘ parts ’ of such a sentence 
that have been referred to above as forming the ‘ factors. 
« How many of these paris are there?” As many, we reply, 


aaa a a a 
* The sense of the questioner is that all the individual letters having only 


momentary existence, they can never coexist, and as such they can never coalesce to 


form what is generally known as € sentence.’ 
+A sentence isa conglomeration of such words as give rise—[directly by means 
of one word and indirectly by the remembrance of the other words]——to one con- 
d idea’—says the Tatparya. : 
necte y A, at 
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as are necessary for the accomplishment of the conclusion. 
“ What do you mean by conclusion?” The conclusion con- 
sists in the object in question having the particular character 
that is sought to be proved. “« What then do you mean by 
accomplishment ? ” It is the cognition or idea of the ob- 
ject as possessed of the character in question.* These 
‘ Factors ’ are mentioned by name in the Bhasya, as ‘ State- 
ment of the Conclusion and the rest.’, [The Bhasya P. 5, L. 
8, adds ‘ all the means of cognition or forms of valid cognition 
are found to be present among these Factors ; for instance, the 
Statement of the Conclusion is verbal, &c., &c. Against this an 
objection is raised] —‘ It is not right to say that the State- 
ment of the Oonclusion is verbal; because Verbal Testi- 
mony always affords a certain and definite cognition of the 
truth or real nature of things; while what is asserted in the 
Statement of the Conclusion is something that is yet to be 
proved (by means of the Reasoning).” The reply to this 
is that, as a matter of fact, what is sought to be proved 
(by means of the Reasoning) is that which is known Verbally 
(by means of the Statement if the Conclusion) ; hence there 
is nothing wrong in the assertion that the Statement of the 
Conclusion is Verbal ;—that is to say, the Statement of the 
Conclusion is Verbal, in so far that by means of the Reasoning, 
the Reasoner tries to make known to another person what 
he has himself known by the means of the words (of the 
Statement of the Conclusion).t Similarly, when the Bhasya 


* The distinction between the two is that the former means only the actual pre- 
sence of the character in the object ; while the latter means the recognition of that 
presence, of the object as possessing that character. 


+ The translation is not exactly in keeping with the commentary. The sense of 
the reply, according to it, would be as follows—‘ What the Logician wishes to 
prove by means of his reasonings are such things as the existence of the Soul 
&c., &c., all of which he knows’ in the first instance, by means of the verbal tes- 
timony of the Scriptures.” That such is the sense accepted by the commentary is 
indicated by the remark—“ Even though the statement of the conclusion inall reason- 
ings cannot be Agama, yet what the author has in mind are the reasonings of the 
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Speaks of the probans being inferential, it applies the name 
of ‘Inference’ to the mere perception of the probans (inde- | 
pendently of its relation to the subject) ; that is to say, the 
second perception of the probans that we have [at the time 
of the recognising of the Minor Premiss, asserting the pre- 
sence of the probans in the subject,—the first perception 
being atthe time of the recognition of its concomitance with 
the probandum] becomes the cause conducive to the incite- 
ment to activity of the mental impression of its concomitance 
(with the probandum,—which concomitance has been per- 
ceived on a previous occasion, and an impression whereof 
has been left upon the mind) ; and it is for this reason that 
it has been called ‘hé@éw’ or cause ; and it is the ‘ statement? of 
this ‘ probans’ that has been called figuratively * ‘ inference’, 
(in the Bhasya). In the same manner, the Bhasya speaks of 
the Instance as perceptional, because it serves to present the 
object of remembrance (i. e., the invariable concomitance bet- 
woen the probans and the probandum) to be as certain as if it 
were actually perceived.f That is to say, what the Reasoner 
does is to remember something (the concomitance) that he has 
previously perceived, and then puts it forward as the instance ; 
and thus, inasmuch as this statement of the instance is 


Naiyayika.” It appears better however to take the reply to mean that all that the 
Statement of the Conclusion does isto make known verbally what is sought to be 
proved by the reasoning. 

* Why the Probans should be figuratively called ‘ Inference "is thus explained 
by the Parishuddhi—lInterence, as the means of inferential cognition, consists of the 
two factors of (1) the remembrance of the invariable concomitance of the probans 
with the probandum, and (2) the recognition of the presence of the probans in ER 
subject;now this Inference is helped by the remembrance of a E ie z 
Probans also, in the bringing about of the recognition of its ae le F He 
is helped by that same remembrance ; it is this similarity ae EN e basis for the 
the application of the name ‘Inference’ to the statement of the robans. 

+ The statement of the Instance has been called perceptional, because what it 
recalls has been previously known by means of CTO, and also ee it re- 
calls itin a form as much beyond all doubt asif it were actually before the eyes at 


the time. 
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in full accordance with what has been directly perceived 
before, it is like Perception itself (being as much beyond 
doubt as any fact of perception ; and as such it 
has been spoken of as perceptional. “ What 
do you mean by saying that it is like Perception ? ” What 
it means is freedom from doubt) : just as there is no doubt 
(or difference of opinion) with regard to a fact of Perception, 
so also there is none with regard to the instance. Similarly 
the Bhasys speaks of the Statement of the Minor Premiss 
as analogical ; and thisis due to the character of ‘ analogy’ 
being attributed to that one factor of real Analogy, which 
consists of the idea of ‘as that so this’; that is to say, analo- 
gy (pertaining to the animal gavaya, for instance) is depend- 
ent upon the assertion ‘as the cow so the gavaya’,—consist- 
ing in the apprehension of similarity (between the cow and 
the gavaya) before the eyes ; this Analogy comes about after 
the due comprehension of the assertion involving the idea 
of “as that so this’, and is aided by Perception and Verbal 
Cognition and Remembrance *; and thus in this, the idea of ‘as 
that so this ’ forms one of the factors ; and tothis one factor 
people figuratively apply the name of ‘ Analogy’ [and 
it is on the basis of this figurative application of the name 


Var PAGE 18. 


*The process of analogial cognition is thus explained in the Ta@tpary 1—First of all 
the man must have the verbal cognition in the shape of the knowledge of the assertion 
“as the cow so the gavaya’ ;(2) knowing this when he goes to the forest, he sees a 
certain animal before him—this is the factor of Perception ; (3) then he 

remembers the meaning of the aforesaid assertion ; through the aforesaid 
Perception and Remembrance he perceives the similarity of the cow in the 
animal before him ; it is this cognition of similarity that constitutes analogy 
{Upamana as the means of cognition), which is the means of the analogical cogni- 
tion in the form ‘this animal is named gavaya.’ Thus Analogy is found to be com- 
posed of the factors of—(1) verbal cognition in the form ‘as that so this’, (2) the 
remembrance of that cognition, (3) the perception of the animal and its similarity to 
the cow. The statement of the Minor Premiss is in the form ‘this mountain has 
fire (just as the culinary hearth has fire)’ ; in this we have the same notion of ‘ as 
that (hearth) 80 this (mountain), which notion forms one factor in the analogical 
process ; and, if we apply the name Analogy to this factor, we are justified in saying, 
that the statement of the Minor Premiss is analogical. 
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; na aes eee a bie Mrs Premiss is analogical]. 
ia A eres F 7 o! P the Reassertion of the Conclu- 
Bae ieee : - n ication of the capability of all the 
BME a a ear upon the same objector purpose. 

g ) ne question is raised—“What do you 
basen ane bearing upon a single object?” What 
piace e y are treated as ‘one sentence’ (syntac- 
tically connected with one another). “What do you mean 
by capability P?” ™* What is meant by ‘capability’ is that 
every one of the statementsin question is dependent upon 
what is expressed by another ; we shall explain this later on. 

The word ‘Nigamana (the technical name for the final 
Reassertion of the Conclusion) also literally means ‘that by 
means of which all the other Factors of the Reasoning are 
tied together (nigamyanté anéna), i.e. made to bear upon a 
single object.’ 

Says the Bhasya—It is this fivefold declaration that cons- 
fitutes the highest form of Reasoning. Question : — “What 
do you mean by its being the highest form ie What is 
meant is that it is only when the Reasoning is presented in 
the aforesaid form (of the five sentences taken together as 
syntactically related to one another) that it succeeds in convin- 
cing, or bringing the conclusion home to, the opponent or the 
unbeliever. When each of the t statements is put forward 


———— 


* ‘Capability’ as here spoken ofis a character belonging to the verbal state- 
ments; and what is meant is that they are so inter-related thatif they are taken 
severally by themselves, they are found to be wanting in some essential feature; and 
it isonly when they are taken as collectively bearing upon a single object or pur- 
pose that they are found to be complete ; this one purpose in the present case consists 
in the presenting of the probans complete in all its parts; and the capability referred to 
is the character of collectively tending to accomplish this one purpose. It may be 
noted that the commentators base this interpretation upon Jaimini’s definition of 
tone sentence’ contained in his sūtra 2. 1. 46. 

+ From the context it is clear that the word ‘pramana’ here stands for the 
various ‘factors’ of Reasoning,—which have been shown to involve the various 


Means of Cognition or Pramana ; that this is so is clear from the next sentence. 


The Tatparya, on the other hand, takes the word as referring to the Pramanas in 
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by itself, it does not convince the opponent ; on the other 
hand, when all the five are put forward in a body they do 
convince him; and it isin this fact that lies the ‘highest’ 
character of the Reasoning. 


[With regard to the ‘ Factors’ of Reasoning a further 
question is raised]—‘‘ Do these Fuctors form a Means of Cog- 
nition other than those enunciated among the Pramanas ? 
Or are they included among those samo?” What do 
you mean by raising this question ?—we ask. The 
questioner explains his point :—“ If they a* form Means 
of Cognition other than those enunciated, then it is not 
right to omit the mention of these (among the Pramāņas) ; 
if on the other hand, they are included among those 
same Pramanas, then, the separate mention of the 
< Factors” becomes entirely superfluous,” Our answer to 
the above is that the Factors are not distinct Means of 
Cognition; and yet they haye been mentioned separately— 
(1) because it is only these, when taken together as collective- 
ly forming a single sentence (i. e. being syntactically connect- 
ed), that bring conviction to the unbeliever; (thus serving an 
important purpose, not served by any other means);—and 
(2) because it is only as distinct (from the well-recognised 
Meansof Cognition) that the Factors serve the purpose of 
setting goths “the several forms of Discussion, Disputation 
and Wrangling ; and as such they form the basis of the 
ascertainment of truth. “What do you mean by the 
Factors being the basis of the ascertainment of truth?” 


general, and not to only those involved in the ‘factors of reasoning’; and this 
Interpretation makes it necessary for the commentary to add the apologetic sentence 
—“though each of the Pramanas, Perception and the rest, is severally found to be 
sufficient for convincing the people, in regard to all ordinary matters, yet what the 
textis referring to are such extraordinary subjects as the existence of the Soul, the 
trustworthiness of the Vedaand such other matters relating to the Highest Good;— 
none of these matters can be brought home to the unbeliever except by meana of the 
five-membered reasonings propounded in the N yaya treatises.” 
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What we mean is that they are the cause or means of 
getting at the true knowledge of the real character of things.* 


|F) With regard to Hypothetical Reasoning the Bhiasya 
says—Hypothetical Reasoning is neither included among the four 
Means of Cognition’, nor is it a distinct ‘Means of Oognition’; and 
the reason why this is go lies in the fact that it does not bring 
about any definite cognition; that is to say, as a matter of fact 
‘Means of Cognition’ always bring about definite cognitions, 
while Hypothetical Reasoning does not do this; as such, it can- 
not be included among the ‘Means of Cognition’; and for the 
same reason it cannot be regarded as a distinct ‘Means of 
Cognition’. [And yet it had to be enunciated, because] it 
serves the distinctly useful purpose of scrutinizing the subject- 
matter of the Means of Cognition, and thereby helps these 
latter (i. e. makes them truly effective). “Tt has been 
said that Hypothetical Reasoning scrutinizes the subject- 
matter of the Means of Cognition,—what do you mean by 
this scrutinizing?’ By ‘scrutinizing’ in this connection we 
mean the ascertaining of validity or invalidity; that is to say 
Hypothetical Reasoning helps to ascertain that such and such 
a cognition in valid, and such and such is invalid; + all that it 


? Says the Parishuddhi—The object, as endowed with the character that forms 
the probans, is known by means of the factors, directly,—while as endowed with 
the character that forms the probandum it is known by their means, but indirectly 
through the knowledge of its foriner character. ; 


+ This passage explains in what manner Hypothetical Reasoning operates. The 
sense is that, as a matter of fact, the Means of Cognition is found to bring about cogni- 
tions; and as such being an Instrument, it stands in need of a definite procedure where- 
by it could bring about the cognition. This much-needed procedure is supplied by 
Hy potheticalReasoning, which, consisting of the consideration of validity and invalidi- 
ty, helps theMeans of Cognition by ratifying the cognition brought about, if itis found 
to be valid; and it is only the Means of Cognition thus helped that can be truly 
effective in the bringing about of a right cognition. Hypothetical Reasoning by itself 
cannot bring about definite cognition; because being hypothetical in its form, it is de_ 
pendent upon a negation, and as such cannot itself form an adequate instrument. 
Hypothetical Reasoning is said to be hypothetical, &c., because it is found in the form 
—‘if such and such (as indicated by the Means of Cognition) were not the case, such 
and such would be the incongruities involved” (Latparya-Pa ishuddht.) 
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does is to ratify or corroborate (by rejecting 
all contrary contingencies) that cognition 
which is foundto be valid; and it has nothing to do with 
the actual cognition of things (which is brought about by 
the Means of Cognition); and because it does not bring about 
the Cognition of things, it cannot be regarded as a distinct 
‘Means of Cognition’ by itself. In the example cited in the 
Bhasya, the cognition represented as ratified by the particular 
Hypothetical Reasoning is—‘Birth is due to Karma’;* and 
with regard to this the Opponent asks—‘“How do you know 
that birth is due to Karma ?” We know that itis so 
because we find (among living beings) a diversity of charac- 
ters and conditions. “What is this diversity P” It is 
found in the form of good and bad circumstances. For 
instance, in regard to good circumstances, we meet with 
the following diversity (or varying grades); (1) among 
beings, there are divine and human beings ; (2) among 
human beings, there are males and females ; (3) among 
males, there are Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas ; (4) 
among Brahmanas, some are possessed of efficient organs of 
perception, while others have only inefficient organs; (5) 
among those possessed of organs, some belong to high fami- 
lies, while others are born of low ones ; (6) among those of 
high families some have all their limbs intact, while others 
are maimed ; (7) among the former one is learned while the 
otber is ignorant ; (8) among the learned, one is self-reliant, 
while another is timid; (9) among the self-reliant one is 
independent while another is dependent upon others. Then 
again, in regard to bad circumstances, we meet with such vary- 
ing grades as the following : (1) there are animals and 
hellish beings; (2) among hellish beings, some are only 
‘pierced by thorns of the cotton-tree, while others are 
tortured by being boiled in cauldrons of iron ; (3) among. 


©The Tatparya explains that ‘karma’ here stands for virtue and vice, or merit 
and demerit, techincally called ‘apurva’; and not for action, 


Var. Page 19. 
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animals, one is a cow, while another is something else. This 
diversity of conditions could not be possible, except through 
some such cause as is manifold, not momentary and yet 
not eternal, pertaining to each individual object and to 
each individual Soul specifically.* “Why so?” Because 
(if there were no such cause, and the diversity in question 
were due to the things of the world themselves, as for 
instance, the Harth and the like) then, inasmuch as all such 
substances as the Harth and the rest would be common to 
all men,—and as (ew hypothesi) there would no differen- 
tiating cause in those substances themselves, all things (and 
conditions) would belong in common to all men; while as a 
matter of fact, we actually perceive diversity. For these 
reasons we conclude that it is Karma which is the cause of the 
specific diversities in question. This Hypothetical Reasoning 
is included under the second category of the ‘ Object of 
Cognition ’, because it is something actually cognised. [And 
yet it has been enunciated separately because it helps the 
‘Means of Cognition’, as explained above, and for a further 
reason pointed out below, Text, P-19, ll. 20-21.] 


[G] Says the Bhasya—Demonstrated Truth constitutes 
that true knowledge which is the result of the Means of Cog- 
nition. + The Opponent asks—“ When is Demonstrated 
Truth the result of the Means of Cognition ? ” Tt is re- 
garded as the result when it is not put forward as the 


Ji 

* Bach of these epithets is thus justified by the Tatparya—(1) ‘The cause must 
be manifold, because, if it were one only, then there wonk be uniformity, and not 
diversity ; (2) it cannot be momentary ; as it could not bring about the diyesi long 
after its own existence ; andyet such is found to be the actual case; (3) it must be 
not-eternal ; asif it were eternal, the resultant pleasure oupal would alg be eternal, 
which itis not ; (4) it must pertain to one individual object, because if tke ie 
cause affected several objects, there would be no variety among these objects ; (5) 
h individual Soul ; as otherwise there would be no 


it must pertain specifically to suc 
variety in the conditions under which several Souls are born. 


+‘ The Means of Cognition ’ as embodied in the Factors of Reasoning. See note 
from the Tat in connection with Bhasya above (page 49), 
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means of getting at the cognition of another object ; on the 
other hand, when it is found to lead to the cognition of 
something else, ibis regarded as the Means of Cognition ;* 
and there is no such hard and fast rule as that it must be 
regarded either as ‘result’ only, or as ‘means’ only ; 
this we shall explain later on under Stra 2-1-16, where 
we shall show that one and the same thing comes to be 
spoken of by means of two words, by reason of its two cha- 
racters [in the same manner Demonstrated Truth may be 
spoken of as ‘result’ and also as ‘ means’, as explained 
above]. 

[With regard to Hypothetical Reasoning and Demonstrated 
Truth taken together] the Bhasya says—It is the last two 
categories of Hypothetical Reasoning and Demonstrated Truth 
that carry on all the business of the world t. The meaning of 
this is that itis only when the intelligent man acts after 
arriving at the demonstrated truth after due reasoning that he 
is enabled by means of these to discard what he finds fit for 
being discarded, and to acquire what he finds fit for being 
acquired. 

Demonstrated truth may be regarded as included either 
DOD among the ‘ Means of Cognition ’ (the first cate- 
gory), or among the ‘ Objects of Cognition’ (the 
second category) ; that is to say, when it is a result it isan 
“object of cognition ’, while when it is a means of the cogni- 
tion of other things, it is a ‘ Means of Cognition’. {Though 
thus included, yet it has to be enunciated separately, because, 

* For instance, when we infer the presence of fire from the presence i me 
we have the demonstrated truth with regard to the presence of fire; if the 
process ends with this, we regard this Demonstrated Truth as the ‘ result’ ; but 
if the cognition of the presence of fire leads to the further cognition of the pre- 


sence of heat, or the possibility of the burning of the mountain, we must regard it 
as the ‘ means’ of this other cognition. 


+ The Bhasya takes the two together because the two are invariable concomi- 
tants of each other, 
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along with Hypothetizal Reasoning, it helps to carry on the 
business of the world, as pointed out above.] 


[H] With regard to Discussion, the Bhisya says that 
it is carried on by various Speakers; that is to say, inas- 
much as it consists in the presentation of several theories, 
it is carried on by several speakers (each putting forward 
and trying to establish his own theory), The Bhasya adds 
—(the sentences are put forward in discussion) purporting to 
be reasons in support of several theories, leading ultimately to 
the acceptance of one of these theories as the demonstrated truth. 
The word “ pratyadhikaranam’ in the text of the Bhasya 
means that which is sought to be proved, i. e., a theory ; and 
the reasons in support of this are called the ‘ Sadhana’ of 
this. “ What does the Bhaisya mean by this ?” What 
it means is that in Discussion both (or all) parties taking 
part in it should put forward reasons in Support of 
their theories ;* and that it must end in one of the theories 
being accepted as the demonstrated truth sf all this we 
shall explain later on. “In what form does this Discus- 
sion appear”. Tt consists of a number of seitences—says the 
Bhasya. An objection is raised —“In Sūtra 1. 2. 1, we find 
Discussion defined as consisting in ‘the proving and refuting 
(of theories) through Pramanas and Hypothetical Reasoning’; 
by ‘pramapas’ here must be meant valid cognitions, because Sg- 
fras 1.1. 4 et seg. speak of Perception and the other Pramianas 
as ‘the cognition produced by the contact of the object with the 
sense-organ’; from whichit is clear that all ‘pramanas’ are cog- 


— = 

* This distinguishes Discussion from Wrangling; in the latter the sole purpose 
of the Wrangler lies in the discomfitting of his opponent; and he do snot concern 
himself about the establishing of his own position ; in fact he does not even put for- 
ward any theory of his own. ; 

t This distinguishes Discussion from Disputation, in which though both dispu- 
tants have to put forward their theories, it need not lead to the acceptanco of either 
as the demonstrated truth; as the sole aim of each party lies in showing himself as 
superior to his opponent ; their motive does not consist in the finding out of the real 
truth of the matter, 
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nitions ; then as regards ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning ’; it is mere 
conjecture ; and this also is only a form of cognition ; [thus ac- 
cording to this definition of Discussion as given in the Sūtra, 
it must be regarded as consisting of cognitions]; under the 
circumstances, it is not right to speak of it as consisting of 
of a number of sentences [as the Bhasya does]; because a 
cognition cannot be sentence.” This objection is not 
well-taken, we reply; because the Sūtra (1.2.1) that has 
been put forward means something totally different* (from 
the meaning attributed to it by the Objector); as we shall 
point out when we are explaining that Sira. 


[I-J} Disputation and Wrangling are distinct forms of 
Discussion—says the Bhasya. « Wherein lies the distinc- 
tion ?” It consists inthe excess and deficiency of certain 
factors ; for instance, in Disputation we have the use of 
-Perverse Reasoning, Casuistry and Clinchers ; and as such 
it exceeds the limits of ‘Discussion’ (in which all these are 
absent); and this same Disputation, when without the attempt 
at establishing the counter-theory, constitutes Wrangling 
(which therefore is deficientin this principal factor, which is 
present in Discussion). What is meant by the pointing out 
of these ‘distinctions’ is that all the three are only different 
forms of argumentation (they are not entirely different), 
differing only in the methods of arguments employed in each; 
another difference (between Discussion on the one hand, and 
Disputation and Wrangling on the other) is that with refer- 
ence to the persons with whom they are carried on: Discus- 
sion is carried on with a person who is willing to learn; while 
Disputation and Wrangling are carried on with persons who 
are perverse in their ignorance (and too proud to learn). 


* The words of the sitra—‘proving’ and ‘refuting’—mean not the actual proof 
and refutation, but the stalement of the reasons tending to prove and refute; and 


certainly there is nothing incongruous in speaking of the ‘ statements’ as ‘a number 
of sentences.’ 
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Discussions. ‘“Whyso?”’ For the simple reason that all 


things are enunciated separately (i. e. apart from Clinehers); 
onthe other hand, ifit were meant that whatever is indie: 
ted in Discussions is enunciated separately,—then, that alse 
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would not be universally true; because as a matter of faces, w 
find that the ‘Deficient’ and the ‘Redundant’ reason? 
tioned among ‘Clinchers’ and defined in Stitras 5-2-12 ang 13 
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are not ‘enunciated separately’ (as Categories distinct from 
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nitions ; then as regards ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning ’; it is mere 
conjecture ; and this also is only a form of cognition ; [thus ac- 
cording to this definition of Discussion as given in the Sūtra, 
it must be regarded as consisting of cognitions] ; under the 
circumstances, it is not right to speak of it as consisting of 
of a number of sentences [as the Bhasya does]; because a 
cognition cannot be sentence.” This objection is not 
well-taken, we reply; because the Sūtra (1.2.1) that has 
been put forward means something totally different* (from 
the meaning attributed to it by the Objector); as we shall 
point out when we ‘are explaining that Sétra. 


[I-J3 Disputation and Wrangling are distinct forms of 
Discussion—says the Bhasya. “Wherein lies the distinc- 
tion ?” Tt consists in the excess and deficiency of certain 
factors ; for instance, in Disputation we have the use of 

-Perverse Reasoning, Casuistry and Clinchers ; and as such 
it exceeds the limits of ‘Discussion’ (in which all these are 
absent); and this same Disputation, when without the attempt 
at establishing the counter-theory, constitutes Wrangling 
(which therefore is deficient in this principal factor, which is 
present in Discussion). What is meant by the pointing out 
of these ‘distinctions’ is that all the three are only different 
forms of argumentation (they are not entirely different), 
differing only in the methods of arguments employed in each; 
another difference (between Discussion on the one hand, and 
Disputation and Wrangling on the other) is that with refer- 
ence to the persons with whom they are carried on: Discus- 
sion is carried on with a person who is willing to learn; while 
Disputation and Wrangling are carried on with persons who 
are perverse in their ignorance (and too proud to learn). 


* The words of the sutra—‘proving’ and ‘refuting’—mean not the actual proof 
and refutation, but the stalement of the reasons tending to prove and refute; and 


certainly there is nothing incongruous in speaking of the ‘ statements’ as ‘a number 
of sentences.’ 
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[K] There are four characteristic features of the 
true Reason (or Probans); when certain Reasons are put for- 
ward which are wanting in one or more of these features, 
—and as such are not true Reasons, and are yet put forward 
as such,—they are called ‘Fallacious Reasons’. In reality 
these are ‘Clinchers’; and as such included in the sixteenth Ca- 
tegory; and yet they have been enunciated separately; be- 
cause it is these that can be put forward or indicated in Dis- 
cussions—says the Bhasya. This clause of the Bhasya has 
been taken to mean that ‘because Fallacious Reasons are 
indicated in Discussions, therefore they are enunciated ‘sepa- 
rately.’ But this is not right;in whatever way we take 
it, there is no necessary connection; that is to say, in the 
first place, itis not true that whatever is indicated in Dis- 
cussions must always be enunciated separately ;nor, in the 
second place, is it true that whatever is enunciated se- 
parately must be indicated in Discussions ;*—because if it 
were true that whatever is enunciated separately is indicated 
in Discussions, then all things would come to be indicated in 
Discussions. “Why so?” For the simple reason that all 
things are enunciated separately (i.e. apart from Clinchers); 
onthe other hand, ifit were meant that whatever is indica- 
ted in Discussions is enunciated separately,—then, that also 
would not be universally true; because as a matter of fact, we 
find that the ‘Deficient’ and the ‘Redundant’ reasonings (men- 
tioned among ‘Clinchers’ and defined in Stitras 5-2-12 and 18) 
are not ‘enunciated separately’ (as Categories distinct from 
Clinchers) ; and yet they are found to be actually ‘indicated 
or urged in Discussions’. For these reasons we conclude 
that the assertion that the Fallacious Reasons have been 
enunciated separately ‘because they are indicated in Discus- 


sions’ is not to be taken seriotisly.t The real purpose of 


“"""fAnd it is only if one of these propositions is true that there can be any validity 
in the reasoning read in the Bhdsya passage in question. 3 

+The Vartika apparently rejects the reason given in the Bhasya, and propounds 
another reason, The Tatparya and the Parishuddhi however regard this rejection 
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the separate enunciation lies in the pointing out of the va- 
rious distinct methods of the sciences* [the purpose which 
the Bhasya has mentioned on p. 3, ll. 4 &c. as applying to 
the separate enunciation of all the categories apart from 
the ‘ Means of Cognition ’ and ‘ Objects of Cognition ’.] 

To the question—*‘ Being of the nature of Clinchers, 


why should Fallacious Reason be enunciated separately P” 
—the answer is—because it is urged in Discussions.t This 


as implying the rejection of the sense that has been attributed to the Bhasya, by some 
people Ekadéshinah. Says the 7at—‘The reason for separate enunciation that is 
meant by the Bha. is as follows: With a view to the real character of Fallacious Rea- 
sons, and also to the real purpose of Discussions, which lies in the gettingat the truth, 
and not the mere discomfiture of the opponent, it must be’admitted thatit is not 
possible for us to urge all the ‘clinchers’ in Discussion; it is only a few of these that 
can beso urged; and theFallacious Reasons are among those ‘clinchers’ that can be 
urged in Discussions; for this reason they are enunciated separately. The Pari- 
shuddhi adds that we thus find that what the Bha. really means is that the fact of 
the Fallacious Reason being urged in Discussions affords justification for its 
separate enunciation; it does not mean that there is any invariable concomi- 
tance between ‘separate enunciation’ and ‘being urged in Discussions’; and 
it is in the supposing of this concomitance that lay the mistake of the 
Ekadéshin. By this interpretation the sentence of the Vartika—‘ctadéva tu 
nyayyam prithagupadéshaprayojanam’—must be taken to mean—‘ what the 
Bhi. can be legitimately taken to mean is that what it has pointed out (the urging 
in Discussions) represents only the purpose of separate enunciation (and not simply, 
invariable concomitance between the two circumstances). Itwill be readily seen 
however that this interpretation makes the next word ‘ vidyaprasthanajnapandrtha- 
tvat—iti’ apparently meaningless, The interpretation of the T@# appears too far- 
fetched ; specially in view of the ‘fz’ at the end. The apparent grammatical con- 
struction is—‘ étadéva nyadyyam prayojanam—(what is it\?)—vidyaprasthanajiapa- 
narthatvat iți (this is it). i 
*By the word ‘vidya’ (Science) here isnot meant the Nyãya—shästra ; but 
the three forms of Discussion, which are called ‘ vidya’ because they also lead, 
though indirectly, to the attainment of the highest good. And the Fallacious Rea- 
sonis mentioned for the purpose of showing wherein the method of Discussion 
proper differs from that of the other two forms of it (Disputation and Wrangling’) 
in which latter all forms of ‘clinchers’ are urged ; while in Discussion it is only 
the Fallacious Reason (and a few other Clinchers) that are urged. 


+ The whole’ of this sentence of the Vartika appears to be an interpolation. It is 
not referred to by the Tat ; asit stands, it does not give any sense. If pramanasama- 
nydt is altered into ‘vadé déshaniyatvat ’, we have some sense out of it ; butit isa 
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raises the further question—“ How can they be urged in 
Discussions” ?* They can be urged, because they have all 
the semblance of the true Reason [and as such are actually 
put forward by parties, not indeed knowingly, but under the 
impression that they are quite valid reasons]. Thatis to say, Va- 
lid Reasons are put forward in Discussions, and the Falla- 
cious Reason has the semblance of the Valid: Reason ; So that 
on account of this semblance it comes to be put forward 
in Discussions. 


A further question is raised—“It has been asserted 
that (in Discussion) while some of the Clinchers are present 
others are not found there ;—whence this restriction imposed 
upon things? Ifit isa mere indicating of things as they 
actually are,—what is the use of that ? Ifit is only a com- 
mand of yours addressed to the things in question (Clinchers)— 
‘ you be so, you may not be so and so ’—then, by commanding 
things in this manner, you make yourself an object of ridi- 
cule. If the thing itself really exists as you represent it to 
be, and in the assertion in question, you only describe it 
as it is actually found to exist ;—then, it becomes incum- 
bent upon you to explain why a few only of the Clinchers 
are found in Discussions, and others are not.” 


Phere is no force in this objection, we reply. Because, that 
the thing is so is due to its peculiar character ; that is to 
say, things do not follow the commands of those who 


mere repetition of what has already gone before. This repetition might be justi- 


fied as introducing thenext question. The translation has therefore been made with 


the emendation referred to above. 

* The point of this objection is that one party could urge the Fallacious Rea- 
son in a discussion only if the other party put forward such reasons ; as mentioned 
in sitra-1-2-1 however, Discussion proper always proceeds by pramana ou 
‘tarka’, which are all valid; consequently the very nature of Discusion precluding ihe 
use of Fallacious Reasons, how could any party urge such against the other 
The answer is that the party putting forward the reason may mot know heti it is 
fallacious, and hence may put it forward as p boe fide valid reason ;and in this 
case it becomes possible for the other party to point out the fallacy in the reason. 
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speak of them ; they are only described (or spoken of) as 
they are actually found to exist; consequently, when a man 
speaks of a thing in accordance with its- peculiar character, 
he is not to be reproved as ‘ commanding’ the nature of 
things. Thus tben (the general principle being recognised 
that things have to be describedas they are) in regard to 
the subject under consideration, we find that the very 
nature of Discussion proper is such that it is carried cn 
with persons willing to learn; and it follows from this 
character of Discussion itself that of all the Clinchers it 
is only the Fallacious Reason that can be urged (and not 
such other Olinchers as Hmbarassment and the like); and this for 
the simple reason that the matter under Discussion has to 
be explained and discussed (with the person willing to learn) 
solong as he does not come to understand the real truth 
[and this purpose is served by simply indicating the Fallacies 
that may be involved in the theory taken up by the pupil; 
and it would not be fair to merely silence him by urging the 
other Clinchers, which, though silencing him, would not 
enable him to grasp the truth. | * Then again, inasmuch 
as the Fallacious Reason has all the semblance of the valid 
reason, there is no incongruity in its being met with in Dis- 
cussions. “Howso?’ Because the making of mistakes is 
natural to man; and hence when putting forward valid reasons 
it often happens that he propounds reasons which (though 


# This anticipates the objection that—inasmuch as according to Su. 1. 2. 1, Dis- 
cussions are carried on by means of Valid Reasons and Hypothetical Reasoning, there 
cannot be any possibility of its being used by any party in Discussion proper; and 
when it cannot be used how can it be urged? The reading in the printed text is 
not in keeping with the interpretation ofthe Tatparya. According to the Com. there is 
a distinct statement of the objection and the answer he gives with the next sentence 
only. In accordance with this interpretation the printed text is defective. But 
as is stands it gives good sense. The sense of the reply is that when the Fallacious 
reason is put forward it'is not done knowingly; he who puts it forward does so 
knowing it to be valid; and it isonly when the fallacy is pointed out to him that 
be becomes defeated. 
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he thinks they are valid) are in reality invalid or fallacious ; 


TAARE and when he does so he is defeated [by the 
pointing out of Fallacies in his reason]. 


“What sort of defeat can there be as between the teacher 
and his pupil (between whom alone the Discussion proper 
can be held) ? ” The ‘ defeat’ in this case simply consists 
in showing that the view of the party ‘ defeated ’ does not ex- 
press the truth. * [ And for this reason what are exposed or 
urged in Discussions are not only the Fallacious Reasons, but 
also three other Clinchers, viz. the Defective Reason, the 
Redundant Reason and the Shifting of the Ground, which also 
like the Fallacious Reason, are obstacles to the perception of, 
truth. | A question is raised—How can the three Clinch- 
ers—Defective Reason, Redundant Reason,and Shifting of 
the Ground—be used in Discussions ?” Simply because these 
also have the semblance of the Valid Reason; both the Defec- 
tive and the Redundant Reason have all the appearance of the 
Valid Reason, their deficience or redundancy being only due to 
their statement containing one or more members wanting or 
in excess of the necessary; and it is by mistake that these de- 
fective statements are put forward in Discussions. The 
Bhisya says—‘the other Clinchers being indicatable only in 
Disputations and Wranglings’; the meaning is that one whose 
aim lies in obtaining a victory over—i. ¢. in bringing about 
the discomfiture of—his opponent, has to have recourse to 

* And it is truth which is sought to be got at by means of Discussion; and the 
indication of Fallacies becomes necessary because unless they are exposed they 
obstruct the vision of the pupil who is unable to comprepend the truth. Because 
this is the sole purpose of exposing the Fallacious Reason, therefore we hove to note 
that when the Bhasya speaks of the Fallacious Reason being indicated in Discus- 
sions, it does not mean that it is only these from among the Clinchers that are to 
be exposed in Discussions; but all those which are operadle: to ie perception of 
truth, and the exposing of which tends to its due perception; to this class belongs 
the three other clinchers—the ‘Defective Reason’ the ‘Superfluous Reason’ and 


‘shifting of the Ground’, Those other Glinchers the exposing of which tends merely 
to the discomfiture of the adversary are not admissible in Discussion proper. 
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the other two forms of Discussion—viz: Disputation and 
Wrangling; and in these all ‘Clinchers’ are to be urged, 
whenever possible ;* and the Opponent should not be left 
alone [until his arrogance has given way to meekness and 
willingness to learn]. 


[L, M, N] Perverse Reasoning, Caswistry and Clinchers 
have to be avoided in the arguments propounded by oneself, 
and have to be urged against those put forth by the opponent? 
[and itis for this reason that the separate enunciation of 
these becomes necessary] ‘for the purpose of showing what 
they are’, says the Bhasya; andthe meaning of thisis that 
itis for the purpose of making the real character of these 
duly known to people that they have been separately enun- 
ciated. 

An objection is raised—“It is not right to assert, 
as the Bhasya does, that Perverse Reasoning, Casuistry and 
Clinchers are ‘to be avoided by one in his own assertions’,—and at 
the same time to declare that Casuistry can ‘easily be made use 
of, ; as this involves a self-contradiction. To say that 
it is to be ‘ avoided ’ and yet ‘to be made use of’ is to make a 
a self-contradictory statement; if one is to avoid a certain thing, 
he cannot make use of it; and hence there isa manifest self- 
contradiction in the Bhasya.”’ 

There is no self-contradiction, we reply; as what is 
meant is that it serves the purpose of meeting questions ; what 
the Bhasya means by saying that Casuistry is easily made use 


* People who engage in these two forms of Discussion are those who are arrogant 
and conceited; not those who are willing to learn; hence before they are made 
acquainted with the real truth, it becomes necessary to relieve him of his conceit ; 
for doing this the worst forms of ‘Clinchers’ may be called into requisition; for ins- 
tance, by means of embarassment he comes to recognise his weakness, and thus 
being reduced to meekness, he presents himself as a Person willing to learn; and then 
the superior man engages him in Discussion proper and thereby leads him to the 
knowledge of truth; thus the worst forms of Discussion also indirectly lead to the 
acquiring of the knowledge of truth. 
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of is that itis pointed out for the purpose of meeting the 
questions (of umpires); that is to say, when the Opponent, 
in course of Disputation, has recourse to Casuistry, the other 
party appeals to the umpires saying—‘this man has recourse 
to Casuistry’; thereupon the umpires ask him—‘In what 
way has he recourse to Casuistry? What particular form of 
Casuistry is it P. Being thus questioned, it is only if he 
knows what Casuistry is that he can answer by indicating 
the Casuistry—‘in such a way has he used Casuistry’—and 
‘it is this form of Casuistry that he has used’; and it is this 
indicating of Casuistry to the umpires that is meant by its 
being ‘easily made use of.’ 


Thus then, it has been shown that Doubt and the other 
Categories, even though included in the first two Categories 
of ‘Pramana’ and ‘Praméya’, have yet been separately enun- 
ciated, for the purpose of indicating the subjects dealt with 
by the Science. 


IV. BHĀŞYA. 
(P. 7. il. 4-8.) 
[Recapitulation of the Introductory Sutra—Importance 
of the Shastra. | 
The aforesaid Science of Reasoning, dealing as it does 
with the Means of Right Cognition and the other Cate- 
gories,— 


‘ig the lamp of all Sciences; it being the sheet-anchor 
(Means of the Knowledge) of all things; it is the support of 
all Sciences (being the source of all activity inspired by them), 
and as such it has been expounded at the very outset (of 
all scientific investigation)’. 


As regards the ‘knowledge of truth’ and ‘attainment of 
good’ (spoken of in the Sūtra), it must be borne in mind that 
there is such ‘knowledge’ and such ‘attainment’ dealt with 
in (and pertaining specifically to) each of the four Scien- 
ces (or branches of knowledge), in its own peculiar 
manner. In the Science we are dealing with here 
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the Science of the Soul (Logic-Metaphysics), what forms the 
‘knowledge of truth,’ is the knowledge of the Soul and the 
other objects of cognition ; and the ‘attainment of good’ is the 
obtaining of Release. 
(Env or Buiasya on So. 1). 
IV. VARTIKA. 
[P. 22,1. 17 to P. 24, l. 8.] 


Says the Bhasya—‘The aforesaid Science of Reasoning, 


dealing as it does with*Praminw and the other categories, is the 
lamp of all sciences ;—it is the ‘lamp,’ because it manifests, or 
makes known, things; thatis to say, all other Sciences deal 
with things that have been made known by Pramana &c. 
(which form the subject-matter of the Science of Reasoning). 

* Are there no Pramana &c. (dealt with) in the other 
Sciences P? No, they aro not. ‘Why not?’ Because 
those other Sciences are not meant to deal with those subjects ; 
that is to say, they have not been propounded for the purpose 
of explaining Pramana &c.; and yet they deal with things 
that have been made known by means of Pramana-&c. [Thus 
not dealing with the Pramanas themselves, and yet dealing 
with things madeknown by means of these, the other Sciences 
are dependent upon the Science of Reasoning, which alone 
makes if its business to explain Pramana &c. | 


The Bhasya next speaks of the Science of Reasoning as 
the ‘upaya’ (sheet-anchor) of all ‘harman’ (that which is made 
kriyaté yat, i.e. things) ;it is called the ‘sheet-anchor’ because 
(in the other Sciences) there is karana or explanation of only 
such things as haye been manifested or elucidated (by the 
Science of Reasoning) ; as a matter of fact, it is only things 
elucidated by the Science of Reasoning that the other 
Sciences make (their subject).* 


* All other Sciences, in their Explanations and Expositions, only make affirmations 
or denials in regard to Substances, Qualities and Actions, as leading to desirable or 
undesirable results ; and thereby urge men to activity ; and all these three—Subs 
tances, Qualities and Astions—are elucidated in the Science of Reasoning only. 
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The Bhasya next speaks of the Science of Reasoning as 
the ‘ashraya’ (support) of all dharma ; being of great help to 
all the Sciences, this Science is spoken of as their ‘support’ ; 
helping the other Sciences, it is their support, just as the 
King is of his servant.* 

As regards the ‘knowledge of truth’ and the ‘attainment of 
good’, it must be borne in mind that there is such ‘knowledge’ and 
such ‘attainment? dealt with in each of the four Sciences,—says 
the Bhasya; that is to say, in each of the Sciences, there is 
‘knowledge of truth’ and ‘attainment of good’ dealt with in its 
own peculiar manner, ‘“Whatis the ‘knowledge of truth’ and 
‘attainment of good’ dealt with in the Science of the Vedic 
Trinity ?’ In this Science, the ‘knowledge of truth’ consists 
in the knowledge of such things as the following :—the proper 
method of obtaining materials for the Agnihotra and other 
sacrifices, the circumstances that make these materials unfit 
for use in sacrifices (e. g. their being touched by dogs or 
cats, &c.); andthe ‘attainment of good’ is in the shape of 
attaining Heaven; as it is this latter that is mention- 
ed, in the Védas, as the result. «What is the ‘knowledge of 
truth’ and ‘attainment of good’ in the Science of Agricul- 
ture P” The ‘knowledge of truth’ in this case is the know- 
ledge of the soil,—ie. the knowledge of the soil as free 
from such undesirable things as thorns and the like ; and the 
‘attainment of good’ is the successful harvest, which is the 
result of agricultural operations. “Tn the Science of Politics, 
what is the ‘knowledge of truth’ and ‘attainment of good?” 
The ‘ knowledge of truth’ in this case consists in knowing the 
proper use of the various measures or arts of Conciliation, Gifts, 

* ‘Dharma’ here stands for ‘activity’which, being the end of allSciences, is regard- 
ed as their ‘dharma’. Hence the Tétparya takes the clause to mean that the Science 
of Reasoning is the basis or support of all activity. But the Vartika speaks oit as 
the support of the Sciences themselves; because it is the pazis of all SANA which in 
its turn, is dəpendent upon all the other Sciences —as the Parishuddhi remarks. Hence 
what the Bhasya means is that the Science of Reasoning supports or helps the other 


Sciences when these latter lead men to activity. 
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Punishment and Sowing Dissension, at the right time and 
place, and in due accordance with one’s own powers ; and the 
‘attainment of good’ is in the form of winning kingdom (over 
the Harth). 

In the Science we are dealing with here,—t.e. the Science of 
the Soul—what forms the ‘knowledge of truth’ is the knowledge of 
the Soul and the other objects of cognition, and the ‘attainment of 
good is the obtaining of Release,—says the Bhasya. In 
connection with this some people have held that the ‘good’ 
meant here cannot be that which proceeds from the true 
knowledge of Pramana and the other categories ; because the 
knowledge of all the categories mentioned after Discussion * is 
such that it is the cause of pride and arrogance; and certainly 
the knowledge of these could not have any connection with 
the ‘highest good’ ; andit cannot accomplish that with which 
it has no connection ; consequently it has to beconcluded that 
ibis not right to assert (as has been declared in St. 1) that ‘the 
attainment of the highest good results from the true knowledge of 
Pramana and the other categories.’ This 
contention is notright : you put forward this 
objection, simply because you have not grasped the real 
meaning of the Sūtra. Who explains the Sūtra to mean that 
the attainment of the Highest Good results directly from the 
true knowledge of Pramana and the rest? In fact we are 
going to point out in the next Sūtra what those things are the 
true knowledge of which brings about the Highest Good; in fact 
it has been declared that the Highest Good proceeds from the 
knowledge of the Soul and certain other ‘objects of cognition.’ 
Then again, it has been asserted by the objector that the 
knowledge of the Categories mentioned after Discussion 
is the cause of pride and arrogance; this also is not true; 
because as a matter of fact, we find that pride and arrogance 
are present also when the knowledge of those Categories is 


Var. Page 24. 


* According to the Tat. thecompound ‘vadad’ does not include ‘Vada’ itself ; as 
pure Discussion, being held between the teacher and his pupil, cannot give rise to 
‘pride and arrogance’. 
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absent, and they areabsentalso when this knowledgeis present;* 
for instance, the impertinent servant (being a low menial) has 
no knowledge of the Categories in question ; and yet he has 
pride and arrogance ; and conversely, even though the truth- 
knowing philosopher has the knowledge of the Categories, he 
is entirely free from pride and arrogance [which shows that 
there can be no causal relation between ‘pride and arrogance’ 
and the ‘knowledge’ of the Categories mentioned after 
Discussion. | 


EnD or Strra (1), 


VE 
Sutra (2). 
Inrrepuctory BHAsya, 
[P. 7, U. 9-10.) 
Question.—* Does the Highest Good appear immediately 
after ‘true knowledge’ P” 
Answer.—No; after ‘true knowledge’ 


There is a cessation of each member of the following series— 
Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion—the cessa- 
tion of that which follows bringing the annihilation of that 
which precedes it; and this ultimately leads to Final Release. 
—(Sitra 2). 


4 


a The Siitra does not mean that the knowledge of all the Categories enumerated 
is the direct cause of the attainment of Highest Good ;whatit means is that the know- 
ledge of these is conducive to that end,—the knowledge of some of them, for 
instance that of the ‘objects of cognition,’ Soul, &c., leading to it directly, while that 
Pramana, Doubt and the rest being conducive to it indirectly. As regards Disputa- 
tion and Wrangling, the discomforture of the opponent is not their sole end; it is on- 
ly an intervening process in the larger process that ultimately leads to the Highest 
Good, tet : 

ae. Nyaya 83. 
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Intropuctory VARTIKA.* 
[Pp. 24-25, J. 3.] 


[In the Bhasya, the Opponent is made to raise the ques- 
tion—“ Does the Highest Good appear immediately after 
“true knowledge’?” The Vartika proceeds to explain the 
import of this question,| “Final Release cannot proceed 
from true knowledge; because in whatever way you look at 
the matter, there are insuperable objections ; for instance, if 
Final Release appeared immediately after true knowledge, 
then no further existence would be possible for those who 
would attain it (i.e. true knowledge and Final Release ; as the 
attainment of Final Release would mean their immediate 
death); and yet as a matter of fact, we do find such men 
living (as have acquired the true knowledge of things) ; 
that such men do continue to exist after the attainment 
of true knowledge is proved by the continuity of scientific 
tradition,—such ‘ tradition’ consisting in the handing down, 
in unbroken succession, from times immemorial; if Final 
Release (and death) were to follow immediately after the 
attainment of true knowledge, then the line of scientific 
tradition would cease at that point (there being no one to 
hand down the knowledge to the next generation) ; because 
as soon as a person would attain true knowledge (and would 
thus be fit for transmitting it to his pupil) he would become 
released, (i.e. would cease to exist). If (in order to avoid 
this contingency) it be held that the person who has attained 
true knowledge does continue to exist, then ‘true knowledge’ 
cannot be regarded as the cause of Final Release; because 
the Release (which means cessation of existence) would not 
be present when the knowledge is present ; and there must 
be something else on account of whose absence, the Release 


© The first Sūtra has declared the purpose of the Science to be the attainment 
of Final Release. The Second Sūtra proceeds to discuss what connection this Final 
Release has with the knowledge of things dealt with by the Science. 
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does not appear, even though the knowledge is present (and 
it would be that something which would be the real cause of 
the Release); because the real cause of a thiug is that, at 
whose presence that thing is present, and at whose absence 
it is absent [and this concomitance is not found to subsist 
between true knowledge and Release}. Then again, if 
Release were to appear immediately after true knowledge, 
the Science itself would in every case (ie. with each and 
every man who would know it) be something entirely new, 
not previously known by any one else [and there would be no 
tradition to corroborate it]; that is to say, in this case all 
scientific treatises would be mere ‘ castles in the air,’ put for- 
ward by irresponsible persons (not equipped with the requisite 
knowledge) ; and they would be totally devoid of any trust- 
worthy sponsor in the person of a man fully equipped 
with the requisite and true knowledge.” {Thus then, whe- 
ther we hold the view that Release appears immediately after 
true knowledge, or that it does not so appear, in either case 
there are insuperable objections].” 


* There is no force in the above objection; because of 
the Highest Good (Final Release) there are two kinds—one 
higher and the other lower; and it is the lower kind of 
Release that appears immediately after true knowledge [and 
this Release does not imply death]; itis with reference to 


o When the man attains true knowledge, he becomes free from all defects; 
whereupon he has recourse to no further activity; thys he creates no further ‘karina’ 
for himself; this is called Relezse, inasmuch Pekas does not forge any fetters for 
himself, for the future ; this Release thus comes immediately after true knowledge ; 
and is called ‘lower’ because the man has to continue to live, for the expiating of 
all his past ‘karma.’ It is the wise man who is in this condition that becomes the 
propounder of Sciences ; and these therefore are not mere ‘castles in the air.’ On 
the other hand, when, by Yogic processes, the man draws upon himself all his past 
‘Karma’ and goes through the resultant experiences at once, thereby exhausting all 
his past Karma,—and by virtue of true knowledge not creating any further karma 
for the future,—he attains absolute Release; which is regarded as ‘higher’ because 
it is no longer necessary for the man to live in the world. 
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this lower Release that we have the declaration—‘ the man 
with true knowledge, while he still lives, becomes freed from 
[Var. Page 25.) pleasure and pe and it is this lower Release 

[following immediately after true knowledge | 
which becomes the cause or basis of scientific instruction 
{such instruction being imparted by the teacher who has 
attained true knowledge, and has thereby acquired the lower 
kind of Release]. The higher kind of Release, on the other 
hand, comes about gradually by degrees; and the present 
sūtra indicates in due succession the several degrees involved 
in the process. 


VI. 
Explanation of Sutra (2). 
Buasya. 

[P. 7, l. 13 to P. 9, 1. 9.] 


[A.] Of ‘Wrong Notion’ (mentioned in the Satra as the 
first to cease after the attainment of true knowledge), there 
are various kinds, pertaining as it does to the several objects 
of cognition, beginning with ‘Soul’ and ending with ‘ Final 
Release.’ (a) With reference to the Soul, the ‘Wrong Notion’ 
is in the form ‘there is no such thing as Soul’ ;— (b) with 
regard to the Not-Soul, people have ‘ Wrong Notion’ when it 
is regarded as the ‘Soul’ ;—(c) when pain is regarded ag 
pleasure, we have the ‘ Wrong Notion’ of pain; and soon; 
(d) when the non-cternal is regarded as eternal; (e) when 
non-safety is regarded as safety; (f) when the fearful is 
regarded as free from fear;—(g) when the disgusting is regard- 
ed as agreeable ;—(h) when that which deserves to be rejected 
is regarded as worthy of not being rejected; (i) when with 
regard to activity, we have such notions as ‘ there is no such 
thing as Karma, nor any result of Karma’ ; (J) when with 
regard to Defects we have the notion that metempsychosis 
1s not due to ‘defects’ ;—(%) with regard to Death and Birth 
(Łe, Transmigration) we have such wrong notions as—‘ there 
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is no such thing as an animal or a living being, or a being 
Pha Page enor soul, who could die, or, having died, could 
be born again,’ ‘the transmigration of living 
beings is without cause,’ ‘the cessation of birth is without 
cause, ‘Transmigration has beginning, ‘but no end,’ ‘ even 
though caused, Transmigration is not caused by Karma,’ 
‘Transmigration can have no relation to the soul, it con- 
sists only in the disruption (at death) and restoration (at 
rebirth) of the continuous connection of such things as the 
body, the sense-organs, the intellect and the sensations’ ;—(}) 
with regard to Final Release we have such wrong notions as 
‘it is something terrible, involving as it does the cessation of 
all activity,’ ‘in Final Release which consists in separation 
from all things, we lose much that is desirable,’ ‘how can 
any intelligent person have any longing for Final Release, 
in which there is neither pleasure nor pain, nor any con- 
ciousness (or sensation) at all P? 


(B.) From the above-described Wrong Notion proceeds 
attachment to the agreeable and aversion for the disagreeable; 
and under the influence of this attachment and aversion, 
there appear the Defects,—such as untruthfulness, jealousy, 
deceit, avarice and the like. 


(C.) Urged by these Defects, when the man acts, he 
commits such misdeeds as,—(a) killing, stealing, illicit inter- 
course, and such other acts pertaining to the body ; (2) 
lying, rude talking and incoherent babbling, these pertaining 
to speech; (c) malice, desire for things bel: nging to others, 
and atheism, these pertaining to the mind; such misdeeds 
constitute the Wrong or Sinful Activity which tends to 
Adharma (Vice, demerit), The right sort of Activity consists 
in tbe following actions—(a) with the body, charity, sup- 
porting and service ; (b) with speech, telling the truth, say- 
ing what is beneficial and agreeable, studying the Veda ; (c) 
sade the mind, mercy, entertaining no desire for the belong- 
ings of other people, and faith ; this right Activity tends to 
Dharma (virtue, merit). What are meant by ‘activity 
(G pravritti’) in this connection (in the sūtra) are the results 
of activity, in the form of Merit and Demerit; just as life, 
being the result of food, we speak of the life of living beings 
as ‘ food.’ 
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(D.) The ‘Activity’ described above (in the form of 
Merit and Demerit) becomes the cause of disreputable and 
and respectable birth (respectively) ; and Birth conin in the 
collective appearance (in one congregated group) of the Body, 
the Sense-organs and the Intellect (Buddh). 


(E) When there is birth, there is Pain; it is that which 
is felt as disagreeable, and is also known by such names ag 
‘ badhana’ (harrassment), pidā (suffering) and ‘ fapa’ (afflic- 
tion). 


The above five qualities (or principles), beginning with 
Wrong Notion and ending with Pain,* when functioning 
contiguously (without break) constitute Metempsychosis. 


When ‘true knowledge’ is attained, ‘ wrong notions 4 
disappear; on the disappearance of ‘ wrong notions the 
‘defects ’ disappear ; the disappearance of ‘defects ’ is follow- 
ed by the disappearance of ‘activity’ (merit and demerit); 
when there is no activity there is no ‘ birth ;’ on the cessation 
of birth there is cessation of ‘pain ;’ and the cessation of pain 
is followed by Final Kelease, which is the ‘ highest good’. 


What is ‘true knowledge’ is explained by the contrary 

of the ‘wrong notion’ indicated above. For instance, (a) 
the ‘ true knowledge’ with regard to the Soul is in the form 
‘there is such a thing as Soul ;’—(b) That with regard to 
the ‘not-Soul’ is in the form ‘the not-soul is not the Soul;’— 
similarly with regard to (c) pain, (d) the eternal, (e) safety, 
(f) the fearful, (g) the disgusting, and (h) the rejectable, we 
have ‘true knowledge’ when each is known in its real 
character ;—(î) with regard to aciivity it is in the form 
‘there is such a thing as karma, and it is effective in bring- 
ing about results ; (7) with regard to defects it isin the form 
Bha. Page 9 “metempsychosis is due to defects ;’—(#) with 
ki ~ regard to transmigration it is in the form ‘there 

is such a thing as an animal, a living being, a being, a soul 
which, having died, is reborn,—birth has a definite cause,— 
the cessation of birth has a definite causé,—transmigration 
is without beginning, but ends in Final Release,—transmigra- 
tion, having a cause, is caused by activity (merit and 


Ta ee eee 
° The order of these as given in the Swtra has been altered here. (See 
Vartika below), 
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demerit),—transmigration is connected with the soul and 
operates through disruption and restoration of the conti- 
nuous connection of such things as the body, the sense- 
organs, the intellect and the sensations ;’—(/) with regard 
to Final Release, it is in the form ‘ Final Release, involving 
separation from all things and cessation from all activity, is- 
extremely peaceful, —much that is painful, frightful and 
sinful disappears on Final Release, —and how can any intelli- 
gent person fail to have a longing for it, being, as it is, free 
from all pain and, entirely devoid of all consciousness of 
pain ? Final Release must be free not only from pain, but 
from pleasure also ; because all pleasure is invariably connect- 
ed with some pain, and as such should be avoided, in the 
same manner as food mixed with honey and poison is 
avoided. 


VI. 
Vartika. 
[P. 25, l. 6 to P. 28, L 16.] 


The present Süfra serves the useful purpose of point- 
ing out the connection that the Science has with the High- 
est Good. We next proceed to explain the meaning of the 
words contained in the Sūtra. The objects to be known 
are the ‘ objects of cognition ’ mentioned in Sūtra 1.1.9, 
beginning with ‘Soul’ and ending with ‘ Final Release ’; and 
with reference to these there are various kinds of Wrong 
Notion—says the Bhasya. “ What is the exact mean- 
ing of the word vartaté (are) as used by the Bhasya in this 
passage P” It means that Wrong Notion has these 
things for its object, The diversity of Wrong Notion is as 
follows :—(a) with regard to the Soulit is in the form ‘ the 
Soul does not exist’; as a matter of fact, by the force of 
reasoning and the Means of Right Cognition the Soul having 
been cognised as something existing, the notion that it does 
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not exist must be regarded as Wrong Notion. An objection 
is raised—‘ No such wrong Notion is possible ; for the simple 
reason that there is no similarity between the ewistent and the 
non-existent.” * This objection is not right ; because it is possi- 
ble for those to be amenable to (cognisable by) the ‘ means of 
cognition ’ ; the objection means that, inasmuch as the ewistent 
and the non-existent have no sort of similarity, there is no- 
thing common between the ewistent Soul and the non-ewistent 
by virtue of which the character of the non-eaistent could 
be attributed to the Soul ; and for this reason there can be 
no such wrong cognition as that the Suul does not exist. As 
a matter of fact however, we find that both the existent and 
the non-ewistent are amenable to the Pramanas ; and this 
forms a basis of similarity between them ; the dissimilarity 
or difference between them consisting in the fact that while 
the existent has actions and properties, the non-ewistent is 
devoid of these; it is these characters of the non-ewistent 
(viz: being devoid of actions and properties) which one at- 
` tributes to the Soul, and thereby comes to have the Wrong 
Notion that the Soul is non-existent. 


(2) Similarly with regard to the Not-Soul in the Body, 
the Wrong Notion is in the from ‘the body is the Soul ’. 
. Question :—* What is the similarity between the Soul and the 
Non-%oul, in the form of the Body and other things, by virtue 
of which the Non-Soul comes to be mistaken for the Soul 2” 
The Similarity between the Soul and the Body consists in 
both of these being spoken of as ‘I,’—the difference bet- 
ween them consisting in the fact that while the Soul is the 
receptacle of Desire and such other qualities, the Body is 
not so ; it is a well-known fact that just as the Soul is spok. 


~ 
* All misconception is passed upon some sort of similarity between the thing 
and that which it is mistaken for ; the existent and the Non-existent being contra- 


dictories, no sort of similarity is possible between them ; and hence the one cannot 
be mistaken for the other, 
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en of as ‘I’ go is the Body also. “ How.can the 
Body be spoken of as I?” For the simple reason that 
the word ‘1’ is actually found to be used in the same case 
as, and co-ordinated with, words signifying the body ; as for 
instance, we meet with such assertions as ‘ I am fair ”, where 
what is ‘fair’ is the body ;—though herein lies the point 
of similarity, the difference between the two lies in this that it 
is only the Soul, and not the Body &c., which is the receptacle 
of Desire &c.; all this we shall explain lat- 
eron. It is these qualities of the Soul, 
Desire and the rest, which one attributes to the Body &c., 
and thereby comes to have the wrong notion ‘ I am the Body’. 
Thus then, we find that in all cases, Wrong Notion appears 
when we attribute to a thing characters entirely different from 
the common and uncommon properties that it is known to 
possess. “ What is Wrong Notion ? ” It 
is the cognition of a thing as something else (which in reality 
itis not). The Wrong Notions with regard to tbe other 
‘ objects of cognition ’ have been described in the Bhasya.* 


Vart Page 26, 


The five principles, beginning with Pain and ending 
with Wrong Notion t, when functioning without break, cons- 
titute Metempsychosis, says the Bhasya, ;—with regard to this 
a question is raised: — What is Metempsychosis? ” { Me- 


* Wrong Notions with regard to the Sense-organs, Objects, Intellect and Mind 
have been exemplified in the Bhasya, in connection with pain, non-eternal &c. &e. 
down to that which deserves to be rejected, i. e. from (c) to (1) ; The rest of the 


, 


‘objects of cognition’ are mentioned by their own names. 


+ The Bhasya speaks of ‘ beginning with Wrong Notion and ending with Pain’ 
while the Vartika has reversed the order. On this the Tatparya remarks that 
the Bhasya has reversed the order of the Siitra, and the Vartika has again reversed 
that of the Bhasya,—and all this uncertainty of the order has been intentionally 
adopted , in order to show that there is mutual causal relation among the principles 
enumerated ; for instance, Pain &c. are due to Wrong Notion ; and Wrong Notion 
is again due to Psin &c. ; and thus either the one or the other may be put first ; 
this mutual causal relation being eternal. 


$ The sense of the objector is thus explained in the Tjtparya—‘ If Pain &c. 
constitute Metempsychosis, then why should the Sūtra enumerating the objects of 
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tempsychosis, we answer, consists in the mutual causal operation 
among Pain and the rest; * and this operation is without 
beginning; there being no restriction as to which appears before 
and which after the other; that is to say, we cannot say either 
that Pain &c. must always precede Wrong Notion, or that 


Wrong Notion must always precede Pain and the rest. 


Says the Bhasya—When true knowledge is attained Wrong 
Notions disappear’. ` Question—* Why should they dis- 
appear ? ” Answer—Because there is opposition or 
contradiction between True Knowledge and Wrong Notion 
when pertaining to the some object ; that is to say, when- 
ever True Knowledge or Right Notion appears with 
reference to any object, it directly contradicts the 
Wrong Notion of that object; for the simple reason that 
one andthe same object cannot have two mutually con- 
tradictory characters ; and it is for this reason that when- 
ever there is True Knowledge of an object, it directly sets 
aside the Wrong Notion of that object. Objection : “ How 
is it that the Wrong Notion, which appears first, is set aside 
by True Knowledge which appears later?” This is due 
to the fact that Wrong Notion is entirely devoid of any supports 
haying nothing to support it, Wrong Notion is set aside ; as 
for True Knowledge on the other hand, it has the support of 
the object. “How so?” (1) Because True Knowledge is 
in consonance with the real character of the object : that is to 


Sere 

Cognition mention ‘ Transmigration’, which is only another name for ‘ Metem- 
psychosis ’, as apart from Pain and the rest ?’ 

a Pain &c. do not constitute Metempsychosis; it consists in the mutual causal 
operation among then that is to say, when they tend to bring into existence one 
another, we have what is called Metempsychosis. Without Birth, no Wrong Notion 
is possible; hence Birth is the cause of this latter. Similarly without Activity (Merit- 
Demerit) there is no Birth; and Activity is the cause of-Birth ; Defects also become 
the cause of Birth, as itis they that tend to Activity. Conversely Defects proceed 
from Wrong Notion, Activity from Defects, Birth from Activity, and Pain from 
Birth. The process of this mutual causal operation being beginningless, the theory 
is not open to the charge of ‘ mutual dependence,’ 
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say, the object cognised actually exists in the form in which 
it is apprehended by the Trne Knowledge (and therefore it 
supports this latter) ;—and (2) because True Knowledge has 
the help (or countenance) of definite Means of Right Cognit- 
ion; that is to say, Verbal Testimony and such other Means 
of Right Cognition lend their countenance to True Know- 
ledge; as a matter of fact, we find that when. by the combin- 
ed aid of Verbal ‘I'éstimony ani Inference,* one forms the 
conception of an object, and then ponders over it,—i. e. 
with his well-collected and concentrated mind contemplates 
it,—his contemplation having become fully developed,—z. e. 
his contemplative meditaticn of the object having become 
clear and distinct,--he obtains the direct perceptional cognit- 
ion of the real character of the object; and thus in this case 
the True Knowledg» has forits object something that has 
been cognised by means of Verbal Testimony, Inference and 
Sense-perception (and thus True Knowledge is found to be 
aided by the regular Means of Right Cognition’, and it is by 
reason of this True Knowledge (thus attained) that the Wrong 

Var. Page 27. Notion with regard to that object becomes 
set aside. The Wrong Notion of an object, 
being thus set aside, never appears again; because of its 
opposition to lruo Knowledge, as we have pointed out’ 
above. ‘¢ Wherein does this opposition lie?” Tt lies in the 
fact that the two can never coexist. [When there is True 
Knowledge, Wrong Notion cannot be there.] 


* The sense of this passage is as follows—First of all we come to know of the 
object—the Soul for instance—by verbal testimony, through the scriptures. Secondly 
our concep.ion of the cbject becomes strengthened and further defined by means of 
inferental Reasoning. Thirdly by due comtemplation and conceutrated meditation 
upon the object, we come to acquire the direct cognition of the object; this direct 
cognition being of the nature of Perception, being throughly well-defined. It is 
only after all thse three stages have been passed that we get at the True 
lnuwledge of the object. This True Kuowledge bas been taken as a typical instance 
of such knowledge having the efective support of all the three Means cf Right 
Cognition. 
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On the disappearance of Wrong Notion, Passion and 
such other Defects disappear, because of -theo causal rela- 
tion between them; “ Wrong Notion ” is the cause of Passion 
&c.; and without the cause, the effect cannot appear. An 
objection is raised—* As regards the Passion &c., that have 
not yet appeared, it is possible that they may not appear, on 
account of the disappearance of their cause; but how can 
the disappearance of Wrong Notion bring about the cessation 
of the Passion &c. that have already appeared ?” These 
latter also disappear by the force. of Dispassion. “What is 
Dispassion ? ” Dispassion has been defined as non-attach- 
ment to pleasure ; and non-attachment must set aside attach- 
ment (and Passion &c. are only forms of attachment.) “Tn 
what manner does this Dispassion . come about P” It is 
brought about by the recognition of discrepancies (or undesir- 
able features ) in the objects (that afford pleasure, \—- 
this recognition proceeding from the True Knowledge | (of 
things). 

On the disappearance of Defects, Activity ceases ; that 
is so Say, when in the case of the man who has attained 
True Knowledge, the Defects have disappeared, then, on the 
cessation of Defects, all Activity ceases. “ What do you 
mean by this Activity P” By Activity here are meant 
Merit and Demerit,—these being the cause of Birth; by the 
word ‘activity ’ (Pravrit(i’) inthe Sūtra is not meant action, 
but Merit and Demerit, as it is these latter that have the 
character of the cause ; as a matter of fact, it is Merit and 
Demerit, and not action, which form the cause of Birth; beca- 
use all action is momentary and as such could not be the cause 
of birth (which comes about long after the action has ceased 
to exist.). The word ‘activity’ implies Merit and Demerit, 
by virtue of these latter being the direct results of Activity. 

“As regards the Merit and Demerit that have not yet 
come into existence, it is only right that these should not 
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appear after the Defects have disappeared ; but that could not 
be the case with the Merit and Demerit that are already in 
existence ; because these are present ii men who are entirely 
freo from Defects; as a matter of fact we often find that 
the man who is entirely free from Defects continues to live 
and to experience the fruits of Merit and Demerit. ” This. 
objection has no force, we reply; because what has been 
declared here (as to the cessation of Merit and Demerit) is 
only with reference to such Merit and Demerit as have not yet 
comeinto existence (which are yet inthe future); the cause 
(in the shape of Defects) that could bring them into existence. 
having disappeared; what we mean is, not that the Merit 
and Demerit already existing in the present cease to be on 
the disappearance of Defects,—but that all future Merit 
and Demerit cease to appear, because of the disappearance’ 
of their cause (in the shape of the Defects). As regards the 
Merit and Demerit that are already in existence, these cease 
only by the exhaustion of their effects; that is to say, all 
Merit: and. Demerit are conducive to some sort of results; 
and when all the results have been brought about, the Merit. 
and. Demerit, to which those results are due, cease forthwith. 


The cessation of Merit and Demerit leads to the cessa- 
tion of Birth. Here also what is’ meant is that all future 
Merit and Demerit of the individual having become impossi- 
ple, there is no further body for him (in any future birth) ; 
and itis not meant that his- present body ceases to exist. 
“Tn what manner then does the present body cease?” By 

the exhaustion of Faculties, we reply; that is 
Varpa i say, What keeps the body in existence is the 
called by the name of ‘Merit and Demerit ;* and 


Faculty, i ; 
so long as this Faculty lasts, the body continues to exist 


present is what is here meant. The exhaus- 


© The ‘ merit and demerit” of the 
and there being no future Merit and 


tion of this puts an end to the present body ; 
Demerit, there is no more body. 
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[and when this Faculty has become exhausted on all its 
results having been brought about, the body drops off. | 


_ When there is no Birth there is no Pain; for the simple 
reason that there can be no pain without a body ; until there 
is a subsratum or receptacle for it (in the shape of the body) 
no pain can appear; this is what has been thus declared by 
Vedic writers—‘ So long as there are Merit and Demerit in 
the Soul, there are also his hfe, body, sense-organs, and 
objects (of experience).’ 

A man is said to be ‘free’ or ‘released’ only when he 
has become free from every one of the group consisting of 
Wrong Notion and the rest (enumerated in the Sūtra), 


What is ‘true knwoledge is explained by the contrary of 
the ‘Wrong Notion’ indicated above,—says the Biasya. “True 
Knowledge’ in its comprehensive form (apart from, and in- 
cluding, all the several notions cited in the Bhadsya) consists 
in the cognition of things as thy really exist. 

An objection is raised (against the viow that a man is 
released’ only when he is free from all pain as well as 
pleasure) :—“ Why is it that the man who is renouncing (the 
undesirable factors of Wrong Notion, &,) renounces pain as 
well as pleasure,—and does not renounce the pain only, and 
retain the pleasure?” The reason is that itis not possible to 
exercise any discrimination at the time of renouncing; we 
cannot renounce pain after having duly discriminated it from 
pleasure; consequently, when one seeks pleasure, he must, 
experience pain also along with it; and (conversely) when one 
renounces pain, he must renounce pleasure also along with 
it. This is what the Bhasya means when it says—all plea- 
sure is invariably connected witi some pain, and as such should 
be avoided. By ‘connection, here is meant either—(a) invari- 


able concomitance, the one being present wherever the 


other is present ;—(b) or that both have the same causes, 
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the causes (in the shape of the Body, Sense-organ, &c.) of 
pain being the same as those of pleasure ;—or (c) that both 
have the same substratum; pain subsisting in the same 
substratum (the body) in which pleasure subsists;—or (d) 
that both are experienced by the same agency; pain being 
experienced by the same agency as that by which pleasure 
is experienced (i.e., by the agency of the Mind).* 

END oF Sttra (2). 

Enp or Lecrure (1). 


Leoruze (2). 
Definition of Pramanas. 
I. 

INTRODUCTION To Sorra (3). 
[Necessity of Further Enquiry. | 
Buasya. 

[P. 9, l. 9. to P. 9, 1. 14.) 


* The Science of Reasoning proceeds by three processes, 
—by enunciation, by definition and by ewan.ination. Enuncta- 
tion is the mere mention by name of the categories; Defini- 
tion consists in that character or property which serves to 


© According to the Taétparya, there are some more words here— Yatraikan 
tatrétarad:ti vā, which the commentary explains to mean that the one is found to 
appear on the appearance of the same causes of cognition as the other, This reading 
however is not satisfactory,—(1) because the words in question have already appear- 
ed above (ll. 11-12), and the idea now sought to be conveyed by means of these 
words is already contained in (b) above. 

.° We have explained in what manner the true knowledge of Pramana, &c., is 
related to the Highest Good. After this the following thought might occur to the 
enquirer- ‘Everyone understands what Pramina and the rest mean; and this 
knowledge would be enough to dispel ignorance and bring Final Release ; what then 
is the necessity of proceeding with this treatise any further?” It is in anticipation 
of this feeling that the Bhasya adds this Introduction ; the sense of which is that 
the mere mention of the categories cannot suffice for true knowledge ; for which 
correct definition and thorough investigation are necessary. 
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differentiate that which has been enunciated ; and Hxaming- 
tion is the investigation, by means of argumentation, of the 
question as to whether or not the definition is applicable 
to the thing defined. 


* Tn some cases, the definition is stated after the thing 
has been enunciated and classified,—e.g., in the case of 
< Pramana’ and ‘ Praméya’ ; while in other cases, the classi- 
fication is mentioned after the thing has been enunciated 
and defined ; e.g., in the case of the Perverse Reasoning we 
find the classification in Sätra 1-2-11, while the enunciation 
and definition are given in Sūtra 1-2-10. In the following 
Satra we have the classification or enumeration of Praminas, 
which have been enunciated Sūtra 1.7 


VARTIKA. 
[P. 28, 1. 16 to P. 29, 1. 6.] 
I 


Says tho Bhasya—The Science of Reasoning proceeds by 
three processes—by enunciation, by definition and by ceamination 
Upon this, the question is put—‘‘ Whence this three-fold- 
ness of the procedure ? ” It is due to the peculiar 
character of the end or purpose of the Science ; that is to 
say, it is not the mere wish of the speaker that Tas imposes 


© it having been declared that Sūtra 3 contains the classification of Pramanas, 
it might be asked why we have this classification before we have been told what 
Pramana is; i.e., before Pramana has been defined. In anticipation of this the 
Bhasya proceeds to explain that it is by no means necessary that in every case a 
regular definition must precede the classification ; in some cases we have the defini- 
tion of a thing after it has been classified ; while in others definition precedes classi- 
fication. As regards this particular Sūtra, it may be noted that while really pro- 
pounding the classification of Pramanas, it also implies the definition of Pramana ; 
inasmuch as the word ‘pramanani’ in the Sūtra serves the purpose of indicating the 
characteristic features of Pramanas ; and definition is nothing more > than the indica- 
tion of such features. 

t This enumeration being a form of ‘Enunciation,’ the three Soldness of the 
Scientific process is not violated. 
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the three-fold character upon things, saying to them ‘ be ye 
so’ ; on the other hand, the peculiar character of the end 
of the Science itself is such that it proceeds by the three 
processes. ‘ Enunciation’ is the mere mention by 
name of the categories—says the Bhasya. Against this an 
objection is raised:— This is not right; because this 
is contrary to what is done in Sūtra 1. 1, 12 ; that is to say, 
in Stitra 1. 1. 12,—which reads ‘the Olfactory, the Gustatory, 
the Visual, tbe Tactile and the Auditory are the Sense-or- 
gans ,—we have the definition of ‘Sense-organ’; and 
yet it is nothing more than a mere mention of the names 
Var Enee AO] (of Sense-organs) [which according to the 
Bhāşya should make the Sé#tra an enun- 

ciation, and not a definition, as ‘it is regarded to be|.” 


This objection is not applicable, we reply ; because of the 
word ‘ mere’ (mitra) in the passage in question ; that is to 
say, the Bhasya defines enunciation as ‘ the mere mention 
of the names’; while the Sufra quoted does not contain 
the mere mention of names ; inasmuch as the words |‘ ghra- 
na’, olfactory, and the rest| are not mere nouns: (denota- 
tive of things by themselves), but they are denotative of 
certain active relations [i. e., the word ‘ ghrana’ denotes 
not merely the nose as such, but the nose as the instrument by 
which odour is sensed, smelt*] ; consequently, the assertion of 
the Bhasya is not vpen to the above objection. The enumera- 
tion or classification of things enunciated proceeds in two 
ways :—in some cases it is classified after being defined, 
while in others it is classified before being defined ; for ins- 
tance, in the case of Perverse Reasoning we find that it has 
been classified before being defined; while Pramina and 
the rest are defined before being classified. 


o ¢(@hrana’ being explained as jighrati anéna the ‘smelling instrument’, ceases 
to be a mere name, and becomes expressive of the differentiating character of the 
organ and thus constitutes its definition, 
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The following S#/ra is for the purpose of classifying 
the Pramāņas which have been enunciated in Sūtra 1. 


IL 
Preliminary Survey of the Pramāpas. 
Strra (8). 
Perception, Inference, Analogy and Word are the Pra- 


mans. (3) 


II. 
Bnasya. 
[Page 10, l. 2 to page 11,1. 8] 


(A) Perception consists in the functioning or action* of 
each sense-organ upon a particular chject; this ‘ action’ 
being in the form either of contact or of cognition ; when it 
is in the form cf contact then the ‘ result’ is in the form of 
cognition or right knowledge; and when the ‘action’ is in 
the form of cognition, the ‘ result’ is in the form of the idea 
of the thing being discarded or elected or treated with 
indifference (disregarded).t 


(B) Inference consists in the after-cognition, of the 
object- prohandum—possessed of the ‘indicative feature,’ 
obtained through the agency of this indicative feature duly 
recognised. t 


aJn every cause that property of it which is the immediate precursor of the 
effect, is called its ‘actin’; e. g when the yarns bring into existence the cloth, 
the ‘action’ consists in the final conjunction of the yarns, In the case in ques- 
tion, when the sense-orgaus bring about Right Cognition, their ‘action’ would be 
in the form of their contact with the object cognised ; and when the result brought 
about by the sense-o-gans co wists in the idea leading ultimately tothe object being 


rejected &c., then their ‘action’ would bein the for.n of the cognition itself, which: 


is the immediate precursor of the said ideas, 

+ By the epithet ‘duly recognised’, all fallacious reasons are excluded. The 
word ' artha ’ here stands, not for object in general, but that object which form; 
the probandum of the inference, that which forms the predicate of the conclusion, 
the Tatparya explains ‘artha’ as ‘ arthyuté sidhyaté yat—that which is 
intended to be proved by means of the inference’, 
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mea (C) Analogy* consists in the cognition of approximation ; 
ies : 

y approximation ° here is meant the presence of common 

properties, i.e., similarity; e. g.‘as the cow so is this 

animal, gavaya ’. 


(D) Word is that by which the objects are signified, 
or denoted, or made known. 


_ That the Pramanas are means of cognising things is in- 
dicated by the literal signification of the constituent factors 
of the name ‘ pramana’ ; that is to say, the word ‘pramana’, 
consisting as it does of the root‘ mg’ with the preposition 
‘pra and the instrumental verbal affix ‘lyut’, its literal 
signification comes to be ‘ pramiyaté anéna’, ‘ that by the 
instrumentality of which things are rightly cognised’; and 
the names of the particular pramāņas also are similarly 
explained. t 

Question—“ Have the Pramanas their objectives in 
common ? or is the scope of the Pramadzas restricted with- 
in mutually exclusive limits ?” 


Answer—As a matter of fact, we find both ways of 
functioning among Pramanas. For instance, in the case of 
the Soul we find that (a) it is by means of Word that we 
come to know that the Soul exists ;—(b) we find Inference 
operating upon it, when it is asserted that ‘ the mdicative 
marks of the Soul are desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain 
and consciousness’ (Sūtra 1. 1. 10) [which means that it 
is from the presence of these latter that the existence of the 
Soul is to be nferred];——-and (c) the Soul is also perceived by 
à peculiar contact of the Soui with the mind, this perception 
-being the result of Yogic trance, and as such possible only 
for the Yogin. [Thus Soul is an object which is operated 
upon by all the Pramanas.] Similarly in the case of fire, 
we find that—(a) when a trustworthy person says ‘ there 
is fire at such and such a place’, we have the cogmtion of fire 
by means of Word ; (b) drawing nearer to the place, if we 
happen to see smoke issuing, we infer, from this, the existence 
of fire ;—(c) actually getting at the place, we 
directly see the fire. Onthe other hand, in the 
case of certain things we find that one thing 1s amenable to 


Bha. Page 11. 


o This definition pertains to the Means of analogical cognition, and not to 
analogical cognition itself. 
+ ¢ Anumdna -anum yatë anena ; í Upamana *—upamiyaté anina ; ‘ Shabda ’— 


shabdyaté anena. 
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only one particular Pramana ; as for example, that ‘the Agni- 
hotra should be performed by one desiring heaven’ we can 
know only by the Words of the Veda; the ordinary man of 
the world does not know of any indicative features of Hea- 
ven (by means of which he could have an inferential cog- 
nition) ; nor is he able to perceive it directly ;—similarly when 
we hear the sound of thunder, from this, we infer the 
source of the sound; and in regard to this we can have no 
Perception, nor any Verbal cognition ;—lastly of our own 
hand we, have a direct perception, and no inference or word 
iS operative in this case. 


Among the four kinds Cognition, Perception is the most 
predominant ; because when a man seeks the knowledge of 
a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trustworthy per- 
son, and thereby he has the verbal cognition of the thing, 
there is still a desire in his mind to ratify his information 
by means of inference through particular indicative features ; 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential 
knowledge of the thing, he is still desirous of actually seeing 
the thing with his eyes; but when he has once perceived 
the thing directly, hisdesires are at rest, and he does not 
seek for any other kind of knowledge* ; the examples al- 
ready cited above (the cases of Soul and Fire) serve to make 
this point clear ; for instance, when the man has to know 
fire, if several pram@nas come to bear upon it (as shown above) 
there is a commingling of the Pramanas (in which case all 
longing for knowledge does not cease until the appearance 
of direct Perception) ; whereas if there isa single Pramana 
bearing upon the thing, there is no commingling, but sepa- 
rate functioning {and in this case also it is found that it is 
only Perception that fully satisfies the inquisitive mind.] 


[Herz onns THe TristrTri-BuaAsra |. 


* This shows that while the other Pramanas are not sufficient to allay ail desire 
Zor knowledge, it is Perception alone which is. self-sufficient ; hence its predomi- 
Dance, 
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II. 
VARTIKA. 
[Page 29, l. 8 to Page 32, l. 7.) 
The meaning of the Sara is quite clear. 


An objection is raised—* The enumeration of the 
enunciated (Pramanas) is distinctly damaging ;* because it 
involves a self-contradiction: it has been declared in the 
Bhasya that ‘the Science of Reasoning proceeds by three 
processes of enunciation, definition and examination ; if after 
this declaration there is enumeration of the enunciated, 
—inasmuch as this would not come under any of the 
three processes mentioned before, the employment of it 
in the present treatise wonld be distinctly improper. [As this 
being a fourth process, the having recourse to it will 
involve a contradiction of the law of ‘ three processes’ |.” 
There is no such contradiction, we reply ; as the enumeration 
of the enunciated is included under ‘enunciation’ itself.t 
“ How so?” Because of both being of the same charac- 
ter: Hnunciation consists in the mentioning of things by 
their names, [and this is precisely what constitutes enwmera- 


tion also]. « What then is the use of having enumeration 
at all [when it is the same as enunciation] ? Enumeration, 


we reply, is for the purpose of specifying (what is mentioned 
in a general way by the enunciation) ; for instance, if we had 
no such enumeration as is contained in. the present s#fra— 
‘ Perception, Inference, Analogy and Word are the pramanas’ 
—we could not obtain the specification of Pramayas as four 
only. t “ That the number of Pramanas is four only could 


D SS a ER 


* ‘Anarthakya’ has been explained as ‘the character of bringing about an 
undesirable contingency (anartha).’ 

+ In Enumeration, we have the specific mention of each member of the object 
that had been mentioned in a general way, by enunciation. Thus then, both being 
only mentioned by name, the former is included in the latter. 

f This specification could not be got at by the mere Hnunciation of Pramanas 
in Satra (1). 
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be known from the fact that the author of the S#ira supplies 
us with definitions of only four kinds of Pramana,” This 
could not be; as-all that the definition of a thing does 
is to distinguish it from others; it appears to be imagined 
that the fourfoldness of Pramanas could be learnt from their 
definitions, the S#tras supplying definitions of only four 
Pramanas. But this could never be the case; because the 
use of the definition lies in the differentiating of the 
thing defined ; that is to say, all that the definition does is to 
differentiate the thing defined from other homogeneous and 
heterogeneous things; it can never serve the purpose -of 
specifying things ; its scope being entirely different; specially 
[the definition cannot serve the purpose of 
sypecifing] because the definition of Pramanas 
(as supplied by the Sūtra) could never indicate the impossi- 
bility of other Pramanas ; consequently, if the four Pramanas 
were not specifically enumerated, and if we had only the defini- 
tions of the four Pramānņas, there would be a doubt in our 
minds as to whether other Pramāņas exist and yet they have 
not been defined, or that they do not exist (and hence have 
not been defined) ; and it is for the purpose of settling 
this doubt that both enunciation and specific enumeration be- 
come necessary. 


Var. Page 30. 


(A) The Bhasya has defined Perception as consisting 
im the action of each sense-organ upon a particular object ;— 
here the word ‘pratyaksam’ has been explained as an 
Avyayibhiva compound (not because it is such a compound; 
strictly speaking, but) because it is only when so taken that 
the word can afford the sense attached to it by the Sūtra 
[7.e., it is only thus that it can be made to include the action, 
of all the sense-organs]. That the Bhasya does not expound 
the: compound but only explains the sense of it is proved by 
the fact that the form in which the compound word ‘pratyaksa’ 
has been expounded here is different from the strictly gram-. 
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matical form in which an Avyayzbhava compound should be 
expounded; and this must be due to the fact that what the 
Bhiasya means to state is only the fact indicated by the com- 
pound word, and not to expound the compound in its strictly 
grammatical form; the grammatical form in which the 
Avyayibhava compound (‘pratyaksam’) should be explained 
would not admit of the Genitive ‘ aksasya,—{the proper form 
being ‘akşam aksam prati vartaté’). “What sort of com- 
pound then is the word pratyaksam (if it is not Avyayzbhāva`?” 
It belongs to the compound of the ‘ Pradi’ class,*—being 
expounded as ‘ pratigatam aksam’ (pertaining to the sense- 
organ); this compound being similar to the compound 
‘upaguh’ (possessed of cows), which is expounded as: ‘ upa-. 
gato gobhih, 


(B) “ With regard to Inference, the Bhasya has said 
that it consists in the after-cognition of the object-probandum- 
possessed of the indicative feature, obtained through the agency 
of the indicative feature duly recognised ; this however is not 
right ; because of the absence of proper results; that is to 
say, if Inference is defined in this manner, it becomes 
entirely futile; as the object (sought to be known by it) is 
already known.” > This objection does not touch our posi- 
tion, we reply; firstly because an additional ‘yatah’ (from 
which) is understood in the Bhasya passage in question, 
which really defines Inference as that from which proceeds 
the after-cognition, &c. &e. [which definition applies, 


oe U E E 

* The word ‘ prag yaksa’ is treated as & regular adjective, its gender varying 
with the gender of the noun it qualifies. This variability of gender cannot be possi- 
ble in the case of the Avyayzbhava compound, which is always Neuter. 

+ As soon as the Inference itself becomes an accomplished entity, the object 
becomes duly known, in the preposition embodying the conclusion, which forms the 
last constituent factor of the Inference. And the object thus being known as soon 
as the Inference is accomplished, there is nothing left unknown, that could be known 
by means of the Inference after its own accomplishment, And thus the: Inference 
becomes objectless,—futile. 
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not to the entire Inferential process, including the pre- 
misses. as wellas the conclusion, but only to the minor 
premiss, which states the connection between the Subject 
and the indicative feature or the ‘middle term’; and thus 
in this case the after-cognition mentioned in the definition be- 
comes the result or effect of the said Inference, which 
therefore ceases to be futile];—secondly (if the above ex- 
planation be considered undesirable by reason of the 
necessity of supplying an additional word),we may explain the 
definition in the Bhasya to mean that Inference is the cogni- 
tion obtained through the ‘indicative feature’ (or Middle 
Term). “ But in this case, the Inference becomes 
futile as pointed out above.” This objection does 
not apply, we reply; because the ‘result’ of Inference in 
this case would be in the form of ‘the idea of the object 
being rejected or chosen or disregarded’ |as explained in 
connection with Perception, above]. In fact, in the case 
of all Pramanas, when the word ‘ pramana’ pertains to (or 
bears upon) itself, it denotes or accomplishes its own being 
(being regarded as an abstract noun), and is synonymous 
with ‘ pramiti’ or Cognition; when however, it bears upon 
something else, the word denotes instrumentality,—the word 
‘pramana’ in this case being explained as the means of 
Cognition, pramiyaté anéna’, i.e. ‘that by means of which 
a thing is cognised’ (and in the former case tho result 
is in the form of the ideas of rejection &c., and in the latter 
case, it is in the form of the resultant cognition]. “ When 
the word pramana is regarded as an abstract noun, what would 
be its result, ?—the object having been already cognised 
(in the cognitive process itself),” We have already ex- 
plained above that the result in that case consists in the ideas 
of the object being rejected or chosen or disregarded; as a 
matter of fact, it is only after an object has been cognised 
that there can be any such ideas; that is to Say, it is only 
Nytya 106. 
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after the object has been cognised that there are such 
ideas as ‘this should be discarded,’ or ‘this should be 
chosen ’, or ‘ this should be disregarded.’ 


[In connection with Perception the Bhiasya has said— 
his ‘ action’ (which constitutes Perception) being in the form 
either of contact or cognition], On the strength of this 
passage some people declare that Perception consists in contact 
only. But this is not right; because there are no proofs 
for such an assertion ; that is to say, there is nothing to prove 
that it is contact only that constitutes the Pratyaksa-pramana. 
Asa matter of fact, both (Contact and Cognition mentioned 
in the Bhasya) constitute the Pratyaksa-pramina, for the 
simplereason that both are definitive in their action; thatis to say, 
both Contact and Cognition are productive of definite cognitions 
as shown by the Bhasyw). The view that contact alone 
constitutes Perception is open to many other objections also. 
(C) “The Bhasya says—Analogy consists 
in the cognition of approximation or similarity; 
but this is not right ; because Analogy has been explained as 
something entirely different; that is to say, Analogy has 
been declared to be the cognition of the connection of a 
thing with its name;* and yet in the Bhasya it is stated that 
it consists in the cognition of similarity ; thus we have a clear 
case of self-contradiction,” There is no contradiction, we 
reply ; because as a matter of fact, what is meant is that 
the cognition of the connection of a thing with its name is 
got at by means of the cognition of similarity; what happens 
in the case of all analogical cognitions is that the observer, 
who has seen the cow and is cognisant of its similarity 
(to the unknown animal), happening to see that other animal, 
recalls to his mind tbe idea that had been afforded to him 
by means of words (indicating the fact of the two animals 


Var Page 31- 


® Analogical Cognition is said to be in the form ‘this animal that I see before 
me is called garaya,” j 
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being similar),—and thereby coming to perceive directly 
the similarity in the animal before his eyes,—arrives at 
the cognition that gavaya is the name of this animal ; wherein 
he has the ‘ cognition of the connection of the thing with 
its name;’ and thus we find that the assertion of the Bhasya 
involves no contradiction. * 

(D) The Shabda or Word Pramana consists in the 
cognition of (the denotation of) words ; and the result is 
to be explained as before (in the case of Tn erence.) T 


[The Bhasya has mentioned the Pramanas in a definite 
order]. Some people have accounted for this particular 
order of sequence, in the following manner :— 
“ Perception has been mentioned first, because it is the 
most important of all the Pramanas ; after this Inference is 
mentioned, because Inference is always preceded (by 
based upon) Perception; after Inference comes Analogy 
pecause of its similarity { to Inference ; Word comes last 
because its scope is the vastest of all. § ” 


(i O O a 
© There would have been contradiction if the definition given in the Bhasya 
were intended to apply to Analogical cognition ; as itis true that this latter consists 
in the eognition of the connection of a thing with its name. Asa matter of fact 
however, the word ‘ upaména ’ in the Bhasya stands for Analogy (and not Analogi- 
cal cognition) and this Analogy is the means leading to analogical cognition; and thus 
there is nothing wrong in the assertion that the cognition of similarity, is the upa- 
mana (1e. the means of analogical cognition) ; the cognition of similarity is not the 
analogical cognition itself, but only the means to it ; as shown in the text. 

+The 7atparya thus explains—‘When a sentence is uttered, there arises a cogni- 
tion of things denoted by the words composing that sentence ; and itis this cognition 
of things denoted by the component words which constitutes Shabda or ‘ word’ as 
the fourth pramana; when this aforesaid cognition is the prama@na, the result 
consists of the knowledge of the whole sentence ; but when the cognition of the 
meaning of the entire sentence is regarded as the pramana, then the resultis in the 
form of the idea of the thing spoken of being rejected or chosen or disregarded. 

+ The similarity between Inference and Analogy lies in the fact of both 
depending upon remembrance of past conceptions ; the two are different because 
Analogy has the further character of being based upon Verbal cognition also. 

§ The knowledge of an extensive field is naturally dependent upon the know- 
ledge of lesser fields; hence the latter are mentioned first. 
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Others have objected to this explanation, declaring 
that the particular order has been adopted only because 
when a number of Pramānas had to be mentioned, it was 
only natural that they should be mentioned in some order, 
one after the other; * such being the very nature of all verb- 
al expression that things cannot be spoken of simultaneously ; 
they further point out that the reason that has been put 
forward for Word being placed last—that “ its scope is the 
vastest of all ’—should operate quite the other way ; that 
wbich has the vastest scope should have been mentioned first. 
This last view also cannot be accepted, we reply. It is quite 
true that it is the very nature of verbal expression that things 
should be spoken of one after the other; but though this 


would account for some sort of sequence in the mention of the 


Pramanas, it could not be the reason for adopting a definite 
particular order of sequence. In view of these objections it 
becomes necessary to point out some other reason (for the 
particular order in which the Praminas are mentioned). 
This reason lies in this that Perception is mentioned first, 
because it is the most important ; (as the former of the above 
two views has pointed out); but it is not right to say (as the 
second view has said) that Word is to be mentioned first 
because “its scope is the vastest;’’ because as a matter of 
fact, both Perception and Word have vast scope. “ How 
so?” Because by means of Perception, as well as by 
means of Word, we have the apprehension of Generalities, of 


| Specialities, and of things possessed of these (generality and 


speciality). The question thent arises—‘‘ Should then Word 
be mentioned first, or Perception ?” Perception, we reply. 
« Why s0?” For the simple reason that all Pramanas 
are preceded by (i.¢., based upon) Perceptton.t 


# And there is no ulterior motive underlying the adoption of the particular order. 
+ Both being equally extensive in their scope. 


{ Inference and Analogy both stand in need of Perception; without which they 
are impossible. In Verbal Cognition also the auditory perception—hearing—of the 


word is absolutely necessary, 
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The Bhasya having raised the question—‘‘ Have the 
Praméanas their objectives in common? Or the scope of the 
Praminas is restricted within mutually exclusive limits ? ”— 
answers it with—As a matter of fact we find both ways func- 
tioning among the Pramanis. How this is so has 
been shown by us in course of our explanation 
of the opening word of the Bhasya—‘ pramianatah.’ * 

Says the Bhasya—Among the four kinds of Pramana, 
Perception is the most predominant. Perception is regarded 
as the most important, because when a thing has been appre- 
hended by Perception (i.e., has been directly perceived), there 
is no further desire on the part of the cogniser (to have any 
other cognition of that thing), For example, we find- that 
when the ordinary man is told by a trustworthy person that 
there is fire in a certain place he has the cognition of fire got 
by means of Word; being moved by a desire for further 

definite cognition of the fire, he proceeds to the spot indicated ; 
drawing near to it, he perceives the smoke, and through 
that he apprehends (by Inference) the Fire of which the 
smoke is a concomitant indicative ; (not satisfied by this, and 
being moved by a desire for further definite cognition) he 
draws nearer to the place, when the fire is present before 
his eyes, and he obtains, through this contact of the fire with 
his organ of vision, the cognition (direct Perception) of fire; 
and after that he has no desire for any further cognition of 
that fire ; it is for this reason that Perception is held to be 
the most important of the Pramanas. We have such com- 
parative predominance only in those cases where we have 
several Pramanas bearing upon the same object; in cases 
koroe where there is no such joint operation, and the 
object is is born upon by a single Pramana, there is no occasion 
for considering the comparative predominance or subsery- 
lence of the Pramanas. 
(Here ends the Zrisutri- Vartika.) 


ee 


_ * Vartika, Text—pp. 4-5, 
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III. 
Perception Defined. 
BuAsya (p. 11, 1. 10). 


Of the Instruments of Right Cognition enumerated aboye 
the author proceeds to supply definitions— 


Stitra (4). 

Sense-perception is that cognition—(2) which is produced 
by the contact of the object with the sense-organ,—(b) which is 
not eupressible (by wrds)—(c) which is not erroneous,—(d) and 
which is well-defined. 

Buasya (p.11, 1. 18 to p. 16, l. 10.) 


(a) That cognition which is produced by the contact 
of the sense-organ with the objest cognised is Sense-percep- 
tion. 

An objection is raised against this :—“ If such is the 
definition of Sense-perception, then it is not right to hold 
(as the Logician does) that (in all Perceptions) the Soul is 
in. contact with the Mind, the Mind with the sense-organ, 
and the sense-organ with the cognised object ;{ because the 
Sutra lays down only the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object as the necessary condition of Perception J.” 


Our answer is that the declaration in this Sūtra is not 
meant to be an exhaustive enumeration of all the factors 
that enter into the cause of Sense-perception ; it does not 
mean that what is here mentioned is the only cause of Sense- 
perception ; all that it does is to indicate that factor which 
pertains to Sense-perception exclusively, and which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other forms of cognition ; and it omits 
to mention the other factors (e. g. the contact of the Soul. 
with the Mind, and so on), uot because these agencies are 
not present in Sense-perception, but because they are com- 
mon to Inference and other forms ofcognition also. 


“ Eyen so, it should be necessary to mention the contact 
of the mind with the sense-organ [which is a factor that is 
present in Sense-perception only, and in no other form of 
cognition ].” a 

*The contact of the mind with the sense-organ is noh men- 
tioned in the S#fra because when Perceptional Cognition 


*The Vuartika supplies two explanations of this sentence :—(1) The Mind-organ 
contact isas good a distinctive feature of Perception as the organ-object contact 
—this is what is meant by ‘ samanatyat ' ; but the Sitra docs not make it its busi- 
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is distinguished from other forms of cognition, that contact 
is as good a distinctive feature of it as the contact of the 
sense-organ with the cognised object [consequently when one 
has been mentioned, there is no need for the mention of 
other conditions, as the Sūtra is not meant to contain an ex- 
haustive enumeration of all the distinctive features of Per- 
ception]. 

(2) *{Some people have held the view that there is no 
such perception as is entirely free from verbal representa- 
tion ; this view may be briefly put as follows|:— As many 
things there are, so many also are the names or words ex- 
pressive of them ; and through these names, the things come 


pare 
ness to point out all its distinctive features ; one is quite enough to differentiate it from 
all other forms of cognition, The meaning of the sentence would, in this case, be 
as presented in the translation. 

(2) The second explanation is that the Sūtra mentions only the organ-object con- 
tact becausethis forms the distinctive feature of every individual perception ; when one 
perception differs from another, this difference does not consist in mind-organ contact ; 
ie. individual perceptions are never spoken of in terms of mind-organ contact. 
In this latter case itis difficult to explain the word ‘ samanatvadt ’, the explanation 
given by the Vartika (sce below) being forced. The Vartikadoes not pronounce itself 
in favour of any one of the two interpretations ; in the concluding statement (see 
below) it mentions both. 

It is remarkable that the Tätparya notices the latter interpretation only. 

ou Every object has a name ; there is nothing that is devoid of name ; this es_ 
tablishes the identity of the thing with its name ; whenever a thing is cognised, it 
is cognised, as bearing its name; the name is not the means by which the object 
is known; as the object—cow—when perceived is perceived as ‘this is cow’, where 
there is a distinct co-ordination between the this and the cow, both of which are in 
the same case ; thus things being identical with their names, the perception of things 
must involve the perception of the name also ; hence there can be no perception 
devoid of verbal expression’ —Tatparya. 


The translation has followed the interpretation of the Tatparya. This interpretation 
of the Bhasya however appears to be a little forced ; the Tafparya found it necessary 
to have recourse to it, and explain the word ‘ Shabda ’ not as ‘ verbal’ (its ordinary 
signification), but as‘ accompanied by the word or name’, as it could not accept 
the view that cognition of the thing as bearing a name—z. e. the Savikalpaka cogni- 
tion—is not included under‘ Sense-perception’, The reader is referred to its re- 
marks in connection with the word ‘ vyavasayatmakam ’, below. 

Tt appears much simpler to take the Bhasya as meaning that whenever the cogni- 
tion of a thing ‘involves its name, it cannot be regarded as Sensuous, being as it is 
verbal ; and it is with a view to exclude such verbal cognition (which includes Savi- 
kalpaka cognition also) that the Sūțra has added the epithet—‘which is not expressible 
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to be cognised as identical with, inseparable from, the words ; 
and itis on such cognition that all usage is based ; that is 
to say, every cognition of objects that is produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object is in the form of 


($ a > a y 
‘colour,’ or ‘ taste’, and so forth ; and all these words— 


‘colour’ ‘taste’ and tho rest—are names of objects ;—by 
which names the cognition is expressed in such words as— 
“such and such a person cognises the thing as colour ’, ‘such 
and such cognises it as taste °, and so on; and that which is 
thus expressed by means of names, must be inseparable from, 
always accompanied by, words ; [whence it follows that 


there is no Sense-cognition that is free from verbal rep- 
resentation. |” 


It is in view of the abovo position that the author has 
added the qualification that the cognition should be“ not 
expressible by words.’ In a case where the relation of the oba 
ject with a word is not known [ i. e. when we do not know 
the name of the object that we perceive], the apprehension 
of the object that there is is certainly never spoken of by 
means of any name *; and even when the relation is known, 
it is known in the form that ‘ such is the name of the thing 
I perceive’ (where the two are entirely distinct, and not 
identical). + Even when the fact that ‘ such is the name of 
the thing’ is known, what happens is that this (notion of the 
name) is an additional factor superadded on to the appre- 
hension, of the thing,—this apprehension, by itself, remaining 
as before (entirely independent of the idea of the name). | Where 
the use of the name comes in, is in the communicating of the 


by words’. It has to be admitted however that this explanation would mili- 
tate against the accepted Logician’s view that Sense-perception is of two kinds 
Savikalpaka and Nirvikalpaka. It is for this reason that we have adopted in the 
translation the interpretation of the T@tparya, which also appears to have the support 
of the Va@rtika, which latter however is not quite explicit on the point. 


The reading in the text gives no sense ; an additional ‘ na ’ being necessary. 
Such is the reading adopted by the Tätparya and translated here. 


{The translation follows the reading of the printed text. But the Tétparya 
reads ‘ navishisyaté ’, which reading is better ; the meaning of the sentence in that 
case would be that——‘ Even where its name is known, thecognition of the thing 
itself does not differ from that cognition of it which we have where its name is not 
known’. The reading of the‘ Pandit ’ edition is ‘ anthajndnanna vishisyate.’ 
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apprehension to others]. *So long as there is nO name or 
appellation or verbal expression for the cognition of the object 
it cannot be comprehended by others, and thereby put to any 
practical use, because what is not comprehended cannot serve 
any practical purpose (such, for instance, as being communica- 
ted to others; and otherwise made use of), 


+It is for these reasons [i.e. because the thing cognised is 
something diffarent from its name] that whenever the cogni- 
tion of things is spoken of by means of names, theso names 
are always accompanied by the word ‘as’ (‘te ’),—the 
form in which the cognition is expressed being ‘ the thing 1s 
cognised as colour ’, ‘it is cognised as taste ’, and so forth. 

For these reasons we conclude that the name is not (te- 
cessarily present and) operative at ths time that the appre- 
hension of the thing takes place ; it becomes operative (and 
useful) only at the timo of its being spoken of, or communicat- 
ed to other persons. The upshot of all this is that the appre- 
hension of things, produced by the contact of the sense-organ 
with them, is not verbal-—i. e. it is entirely free from all ver- 
bal representation. 


t(c) Daring the summer it often happens that the sun’s rays 
become mixed up with the heat-rays radiated from the earth’s 
surface;and the two together, flickering ata distance, come into 
contact with the eye ot the observer, who apprehends them as 
water ; now if the definition of Sense-perception consisted of 
only two terms—‘ that which is produced by the sense-object 
contact ’ and ‘ that which is not representable by words ’— 
then the apprehension of water under the above circumstances 
would have to be regarded as ‘ Sense-perception ’. With 
a view to guard against this contingency, the author has add- 
ed tho further qualifcation that the cognition should be 
mot erroneous. ‘That cognition is erroneous, in which the 
thing is apprehended as what itis not; while when a thing 
is perceived as what it is, the Perception is not erroneous. 


“The sentence given in the toot-note reading is absolutely necessary ; as without 
that the sentence in the text, standing by itself, gives no sense. The Tdtparye also 
accepts the reading of the foot-note ; and so does the ‘ Pandit ’ edition. 

+ Were also the reading is defective ; that noted in the footnote being the 
correct reading, accepted also by the Tétparya. 

: t The qualification ‘ avybahichāri ’ is necessary in the case of Perception only ; 
as in the case of other forms of knowledge, the erroneousness lics in the Perception 


upon which every one of them is, in one way or the other other, based;—says the 
Titparya, 
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(d) When the man observes from a distance, and sees 
(something rising from the earth), the cognition that he has 
18 in the (doubtful) form—this is smoke, or this is dust’ ; in- 
asmuch as this doubtful cognition is also produced by the con- 
tact of the sense-organ with the object, it would have to be re- 
garded as Sense-perception, if this were defined simply as ‘that 
which is produced by the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object.’ With a view to guard against this, the author 


has added the further qualification that the cognition should 
be well-defined.* 


It will not be right to urge that—“all doubtful cognition is 
_are produced by the contact of the Soul with the Mind [and not 
by the contact of the sense-organ with the object] ; so that 
the doubtful cognition would be precluded by the first word 
of the definition ; and for the exclusion of such cognition it 
would not be necessary to have a further qualification ’? ;—— 
because as a matter of fact, it is when one sees the object 
with his eyes [when thereis contact of the object with tho 
eye] that he has a doubtful cognition with regard to it [in 
the form— this object that J see is this smoke or dust] ; 
then again, just as in all cases of Perception, when a man 
apprehends the object with his sense-organ, he perceives it 
also with his mind, so also when he has the doubtful cognition 
of a thing through his sense-organ, he has the same cognition 
through his mind also [which shows that in such cases the 
doubtful cognition, though brought about by the mind, is de- 


© The Tatparya, anxious to include the savikalpaka Perception under the defini- 
tion contained in the Sūtra, remarks that doubtful cognition is already excluded 
by the qualification ‘not erroneous’, es that cognition also is erroneous ; conse- 
quently we must take the qualification ‘ well-defined ’ as meant to include the Savi- 
kalpaka cognition ; so that the phrase ‘ not expressible by words ’ applies to the Nir- 
vikalpaka or nou-determinate or abstract cognition ; and the word ‘well-defined ’ ap- 
plies to the Savikalpaka, determinate or concrete cognition. , The Tétparya 
justifies its interpretation by the remark that the Bhdsya and Vartika have omitted to 
make mention of this Determinate Perception because it is too plain to need any ex- 
planation ; and that it has put forward its interpretation, according to the view taken 
by Trilochana Guru. According to the Bhäsya and Vartike the Determinate Cognition 
would not be Perception, the entire definition being applicable to Non-determinate 
i Perception only. It would seem that the Bauddha definition of Perception as Kalpana- 
poham—abhrantam—were a true rendering of Vatsyayana’s view. The Vartika also 
when refuting the Bauddha definition, directsits attack only to the presence of the 
word ‘Kalpana’. 
+ Which shows that all doubtful cognitions are not independent of sense-ope- 
ration ; even though there are some that are due to the operation of the Mind alone. 
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pendent upon a sense-operation] ; and it is this latter kind of 
cognition which is brought about by the mind through the 
agency of the organ,—and which has this additional qualifica- 
tion [over the doubtful cognition, produced by the mind alone 
by its contact with the Soul]—which is meant to be referred 
to here by the name ‘ doubtful ’; and not the former kind of 
doubtful cognition (mentioned by the opponent, as that which 
is brought about by the contact of the Soul with the mind 
independently of the operation of the senses }.* Thus 
then in reality, in all cases of Sense-perception, the sense- 
organ of the perceiver is invariably operative ; and the ope- 
ration of the Mind comes in only subsequently, for purposes 
of the representative cognition (which recalls the third cog- 
nition previously got at through the senses) ; that this is so 
is proved by the fact that there is no representative cog- 
nition for those whose Sense-organs have perished. [And just 
as in the case of representative cognitions which are directly 
due to the Mind-operation, sense-operation is necessary, So in 
the case of doubtful cognitions also, which are due directly to 
Mind-operations, the operation of the sense-organ is 
necessary |. 

The Opponent raises another objection against the de- 
finition :—‘ It is necessary ”, he urges, “ to supply a defini- 
tion of Perception that should be applicable to the t (cognition 
of) the Soul and (that of) pleasure, &o.; because the cognition 
of these is not produced by the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object; {and hence the definition given in the Sutra can- 
not apply to itj”. Our reply is that the Mind 
[by whose contact the cognition of the Soul, pleasure, 
&c., is produced] is as good a ‘sense-organ’ as the 
Hye, &c. and the reason why the Mind is mentioned 
in the Sutra, apart from the ‘Sense-organs’ enumerated 
(in Si. 1. 1. 12,) lies in the fact that there are certain marked 
differences in the character of the Mind and the other sense- 
organs [and not because the Mind is not a sense-organ ; 
these differences are the following: all the other ‘sense-organs’ | 
(a) are composed of material or elemental substances,—(d) 


*Thus there being many doubtful cogniticns brought about by the contact of 
the sense-organ with the object, a further qualification was necessary for the ex- 
clusion of these. 

+ ‘Atman’ and ‘ sukhadi’ must be taken as equivalent to ‘ @fmajnana’ and ‘su- 


khadynana’ according to what the Vartika says. Pleasure inay be produced by sense-. 


object contact ;but it cannot be called ‘ Perception ’; it is only the cognition of the 
pleasure that can be called ‘ Perception’. 
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are effective upon only a few specific objects; and (c) *are 
capable of acting as organs only as endowed with certain 
specific qualities (which they apprehend) ;—whereas the Mind 
is («) immaterial,—(b) effective on all objects,—and (e) 
capable of acting as an organ, without being endowed with 
any quality.t And further, we shall show, under Sa. 1-1-16, 
that even when the contact of more than one sense-organ 
with their respective objects is present, there is no simul- 
taneous perception of all these objects,—which is due to the 
fact that while there is proximity or contact of the Mind (with 
one object), there is no such contact of it (with the other 
objects) ; | which shows that the operation of the Mind is 
necessary in every act of perception|;—and all this goes 
to prove that the Mind is a‘ sense-organ’; and this obvi- 
ates the necessity of providing another definition (of Per- 
ception, for including the perception of the Soul, &c,). Then 
again [even though the Sūtra does not mention the Mind 
among the ‘sense-organs’, the fact that the Mind is a 
é gense-organ’ can be learnt from another philosophical 
system (the Vaishésika, for instance) ; and it isa rule with 
all systems that those theories of other systems which are not 
directly negatived are meant to be accepted as true.Ẹ 


Thus has Sense-perception been defined. 


a 


—— 


a The Bye is an organ of perception, because it is endowed with the quality 
of Colour which it apprehends ; and so on with the Nose, the Har, the Hand, and 
the Tongue. t 

+The Vartika accepts only one of those three points of difference—viz ; that 
the other sense-organs operate only upon certain specific objects, whereas the Mind 
operates on all objects. 

+ Dinnaga, the Buddhist Logician, has objected to this declaration, in his 
Praméinasamuchchaya, remarking ‘if silence was proof of assent, why did the 
Nyaya-Sitra not remain silent regarding the other five Sense-organs also ?’ (See S.C. 
Vidyabhiisana. Indian Logic —pp. 86-87, footnote). 
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Vartika. 
[P. 22, L. 8 to P. 45, L. 17] 


The Bhasya(p, 11, 1. 10) has said— Of the Instruments of 
Right Cognition enumerated above, the author proceeds to 
supply definitions. OE these definitions, that of Perception 
is given in Si. 4. This Sūtra serves the purpose of different- 
jating Perception from all other things, homogeneous as 
well as heterogencous,* 


The question is raised—'* What is tho meaning of the 
Sūtra ?” 
[In answer to this question ; the Bhasya proceeds to 
explain each of the words separately ]. 


(a) ‘That which is produced by the contact of the object 
with the sense-organ. The sense of this is that—‘ that 
cognition is Perception which proceeds from, or is brought 
about by, the contact of the object perceived with the sense- 
organs (spoken of in the Sūtra) pointed out later on (in Si. 
1-1-12); and the ‘objects’ also will be pointed out in Su. 
1.1-14, As for ‘contact, this is of six different kinds :— 
viz. (1) conjunction, (2) inherence in that which is in conjunc- 
tion, (8) inherence in that which inheres in that which is in con- 
junction, (4) inherence, (5) inherence in that which inheres, and 
(6) the relation of qualification. To exemplify these—When a 
certain thing—the jar, for instance,—is seen, the jar which 
is endowed with colour is the ‘object’, and the eye the 
‘sense-organ’; and in this case, the ‘contact’ of these 
two is of the form of conjunction ; because both are substance 
(and as such capable of mutual conjunction) (1)—in the percep- 
tion of the colour (of the jar) the ‘contact’ of the eye with 
the colour, which latter is not a substance, is of the nature 
of inherence in that which is in conjunction; because the colour 


_. * Perception is distinguished from Inference, &c., which, as Right Cognitions 
are “homogeneous } and it is also distinguished from Erroneous Cognition, which is 
*hetrogeneous’, as not belonging to the same class of ‘ Right Cognition °. 
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(which is in contact) subsists in the jar which is in conjunction 
with the eye,—this ‘subsistence’ being of the nature of 
inherence (2).—In the perception of the genus subsisting in 
the colour, the ‘contact’ is of the form of inherencein that 
which inheres in that which is in conjunction [the genus 
inhering in the colour, which inheres in the jar, which is in 
conjunction with the Eye] ; similarly in the case of Per- 
ception by means of the Olfactory organ, there 
is conjunction with the odorous substance,—in 
the odour, there is inherence of that (substance) which is in 
conjunction (with the organ),—in the genus subsisting in the 
odour, there is inherence of that (odour) which inheres in that 
(substance) which is in conjunction (with the organ) (3). In the 
case of the perception of Sound, the‘ contact’ is in the form 
of inherence (4) [Sound inhering in the Akasha of the auditory 
organ, by which it isapprehended]. In the case of Sound, the 
first * sound thatis produced has its source in conjunction 
and disjunction. 


Var: Page 33. 


On this point, there arises the question——“ (a) Which 
Sound has its origin in conjunction ? (b) and which in dis- 
junction ? ” 


(a) [The Sound having its origin in conjunction we 
find in the case of the beating of the drum; in this 
case] Sound being the distinctive quality of akasha, 
its cause must be a conjunction subsisting in akasha ;— 
and it is a well-known law that in the producing of 
qualities and actions, Conjunction cannot operate independ- 
ently ;it must depend on something else.—Now what is 
that upon which it depends? Well, as a matter of fact, Sound 


*Wirst ’—The Logician’s view is that whenever sound is produced, it is produced 
in the first instance, in the source from which it proceeds ; this sound reproduces itself 
in the point of Akasha nearest to that source ; and so on, it continues to be repro- 


duced until it reaches the auditory organ, where it is perceived ; of this series, it 


is the first one that is produced by conjunctions and disjunctions——of the air 
with the vocal cords for instance,—the subsequent ones owing their origin to the 


sound immediat ely preceding it in the series. ; 
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is produced (in the case of the sound of the drum, for ins- 
tance) by the conjunction of the kasha with the drum ; and 
this conjunction is aided by (and hence is dependent upon) 
the conjunction of the drum with the stick (with which it is 
beaten); and this latter conjunction is also dependent upon 
the force with which the stick is struck. [From this it does 
not follow that Sound is produced by the conjunction of the 
drum with the stick ; because] if the cause of Sound consisted 
in the conjunction of the drum and the stick (and not in that 
of the drum and akasha), then the cause of Sound would not 
be co-substrate with it, [the Sound inhering in &kāsha, and 
the conjunction causing it subsisting in the drum and stick | 
and if such causal operation were admitted, then it would be 
possible for sound to be produced anywhere and everywhere ; 
[because the only condition that restricts the effectiveness 
of causal agencies to particular effects lies in the necessity of 
their subsisting in the samie substrate with the effect to be 
produced ; and hence if this sole restriction were removed, 
any effect could be produced by any cause anywhere]. 


(b) Sound produced by disjunction we find in the case of 
the splitting of the bamboo ; in which case the Sound is pro- 
duced by the disjunction or separation of the bamboo-fibres 
from ahdsha,—this disjunction being aided by the disjunc- 
tion among the bamboo-fibres themselves. 


Sound thus produced produces other sounds all round— 
one sound on each side of itself ; each of these again sets up 
another sound;—and so on, till there is produced a sound 
in that part of akasha which is enclosed within the ear- 
drum ;and that sound, which inheres, is produced, in the part 
of akasha therein enclosed, is perceived through the relation 
of inherence (because the sound inheres in the ear or audi- 
tory organ, and this organ is only a form of ahaishx). 
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In the case of the perception of the genus or class-char- 
acter belonging to these sounds, the ‘ contact’ is in the form 
of ‘inherence’ of the inherent (the genus inhering in Sound 
which inheres in the @kasha of the Auditory Organ). (5) 


In the perception of Inherence and Non-existence, the 
contact bringing about that perception is in the form of the 
relation of the qualification (Inherence being the qualification 
of that which is inherent, and Non-existence the qualification 
of the spot on Earth which is perceived). (6) 


Thus then, we find that the Sūtra has made use of the 
word * sannikarsa’, © contact’, because it includes all those 
conditions that give rise to Perception—viz., conjunction, in- 
herence and qualification-qualified relationship. And this 
contact is regarded as the distinguishing feature of Percep- 
tion, because it is what brings about the Perception. 

An objection is raised :— 

“Tf the ‘contact of the object and sense-organ ’ is 
mentioned in the definition, simply because it is what brings 
about Perception, then what is mentioned is only a small por- 
tion of what should be mentioned: there are many other factors 
that bring about Perception ; and all these also should be 
mentioned ; for instance, the contact of the Mind and Soul, 
the contact of the Sense-organ with the Mind, the contact 
of the object with light, the colour of the object, the colour 
of that which is in contact with the object (i. e. the Eye and 
the Light which, by means of their own colour, render the 
object perceptible), the large dimension of the ayers the 
multiplicity of the component particles of the object (which, 
if consisting of only one particle, would be merely atomic 
and hence imperceptible,) and the faculty (in the Self)* con- 
ducive to the perception. * Why should these be regarded 
as the cause of Perception ? ° For the simple reason 


¥All cognitions are due to the faculty in the Self caused by past Dharma and 
te] 


Adharma. 
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that Perception appears when these are present, and does not 
appear when they are absent. Thus then, if the‘ Contact of 
the Sense-organ with the Object’ is mentioned because it is the 
cause of Perception, all the rest just enumerated should also 
be mentioned for the same reason.” 


It is not necessary to mention these other factors. The 
Sutra isnot intended to enumerate all the causes 
of Perception ; it is meant to indicate only those 
characteristics which serve to differentiate it from other 
things, homogeneous and heterogeneous ; hence the Sūtra 
mentions only that factor which is the cause peculiar to Per- 
ception, and not those that are common to other kinds of 
cognition. * 


Var ; Pago 34 


t“ In that case”, says the Opponent, “it is necessary to 
mention the contact of the sense-organ with the mind,—as this 
is a factor that is peculiar to Perception.” 


(A) That is not at all necessary, we reply ; as it is al- 
ready implied by the words of the Sūtra ; that is to say, the 
purpose that would be served by the mention of the contact 
of the sense-organ with the mind is already accomplished by 
the mention of that between the Sense-organ and the Object. 
“ How so P” For the simple reason that both of these 
contacts are peculiar to Perception ; and itis not intended by 
the Swtra to supply an exhaustive enumeration of all the 
distinctive factors that bring about Perception ; the Sūtra 
mentions only one such factor, as the mention of 
any one distinctive factor suffices to differentiate 
Perception from the other forms of knowledge, 


(B) Another reason for mentioning only the contact of the 
Sense-organ with the Object may be that it is this contact that 
forms the distinctive feature of every individual perception ; 


*The text reads nivarty 
correct word. 


+See Bhasya p. 12, 1, 2. 


ata ' the sense apparently points to ‘ varnyaté ’ as the 
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in every individual perception, born as it is of the contact of the 
sense-organ with the object, what differentiatesit from every 
other perception is either the sense-organ concerned, or the 
object perceived ; as every perception is named after one or 
the other of these two; whenever there is a perception, it is 
called either after the organ, or after the object; for 
instance, when we perceive colour, the perception is called 
either ‘viswal-perception’ or ‘ colowr-perception’.;—and no 
perception is similarly named after the contact of the sense- 
organ with the mind; for instance, * the perception of colour 
is never called ‘ mental perception’. t “ But there are 
mental perceptions arising from the contact of the Mind and 
the Soul,—and all these are called after the Soul, as well as 
after the Mind”. Our answer to this is that everything 
is named after that which is peculiar to itself; for instance, 
when a seed sprouts, it is due to a number of factors; such 
as the particular time of the year, the seed, and so forth; 
and yet the plant is named, not indeed after the time of the 
year and such other factors, but only after the seed, which is 
the one factor peculiar to itself, which distinguishes it from 
all other sprouts : it is called ‘the barley-sprout’ ;—so also in 
the case in question, [it is the contact of the sense-organ 
that forms the distinctive feature of Perception,and not that 
of the mind, which is common to all forms of knowledge]. 
Thus then, there is nothing objectionable in the definition 
provided by the Sutra. 


(C) Another explanation proposed by one section of Naiya- 
yikas is that the contact of the sense-organ with the mind is not 


eee 


* The reading tupalambané is a misprint for rapdlambané 


+ The Yogin has the perception of his Soul ; and this perception is independent 
of the contact of sense-organs ; this perception is called the ‘ perception of the 
soul’, just like ‘the perception of colour 2 ; and it is also called ; mental Perception’, 
just like ‘visual perception’. Hence the Mind-soul contact is just as distinctive of 
individual perceptions as the sense-object contact ; hence both these contacts should 
be mentioned.—Tatparya. 
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mentioned, because itis a factor that is common to Percep- 
tions that are otherwise different; that is to say, the sense- 
mind contact does not differ, it remains the same, in different 
perceptions (with each of which the sense-object contact var- 
les).* “Jf the mind-sense contact is not mentioned simply be- 
cause itis the same in all Perceptions, then, for the same reason, 
the sense-object contact also should not be mentioned; as 
this also is the same in all Perceptions obtained through 
any one sense-organ ; for instance, when we have the percep- 
tion of the white moving bull, in the form ‘ the white bull is 
moving’ (even though we have two distinct perceptions, that 
of the cow and that of the movement, yet the contact of 
the sense-organ remains the same)’. It is 
not right to urge this objection; as it has already been 
answered; we have already given the answer to this objec- 
tion, when we haye said that the S#étra is not meant to contain 
an exhaustive enumeration of all that brings about Percep- 
tion ; this answer is quite sufficient so far as our own view 
is concerned ; as regards the view of some Naiy ayikas, against 
which the present objection has been urged, we simply 
do not accept that view (and so are not bound to find an 
answer to it) t 


(D) There is yet another explanation for not men- 
tioning the contact of the mind and the sense-organ: It 
‘is not mentioned, we say, because it is similar. “It 


should be pointed out to whatit is similar.” Well, it 
is similar to the contact of the Mind and Soul. “What 
is that similarity ?” It is this, that the perception 


is not named after them t;—or the similarity may be 
regarded as consisting in the fact that both subsist in a 


“E.G. When we see acrowd of men, elephants, horses, &c., the factor of 
mind-contact is one and the same for all ; but the sense-object contact is different 
with the perception of each of the things perceived. 


t This is the Vartita’s own interpretation of Bhasya passage, p. 12, 1. 2. 
$ Just as the Perception is not named after the Mind. 
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substratum which is imperceptible by the senses: just as the 
Mind-soul contact has an imperceptible substratum, so also 
has the Sense-mind contact ;—or the similarity may lie in the 
fact that neither of the two belongs to the object perceived : 
just as the Mind-soul contact does not pertain to the 
perceived object, so the Sense-mind contact also ;—or lastly, 
the similarity may le in the fact of both belonging the 
Mind : just as the Mind-soul contact subsists in the mind, 
so the Sense-mind contact also. 


* Thus then, because the Sense-mind contact is similar to 
the Mind-soul contact,—or because all thatis necessary is 
accomplished by the mention of any one of these two,—the 
Sūtra does not mention both. 


+The Opponent now raises an objection to the definition 
as a whole—“ Itis not right to define Perception as produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ and the object; as the 
sense-organs Operate upon things without actually getting 
at them (hence no contact of these is possible). For instance, 
according to some philosophers both the Hye and the Har are 
operative without getting at the object; and in support of 
this view they put forward two reasons:—The Hye is 
operative without getting at the object, (a) because it 
apprehends things at a distance from it, ano (6) because it 
apprehends things very much larger than itself (and of vary- 
ing sizes). (a) Itis a matter of common experience that 
we see, with our eye, a thing which is lying on a spot at 
some distance from ourselves; and certainly, in this case 
the Eye does not get at the thing seen ; specially as the organ 
is only a particular kind of material substance (and as such 
incapable, by itself, to move up to a thing at a distance) ; 


Derka D 


o The Patparya notes that the first reason is the one that is given in the Bhasya; 
and the second that which the Vartika itself propounds. 


4This is afresh objection raised in the Vartika, and is not mentioned in the 
Bhasya. 
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that which is called the ‘ Hye’ is only the * material substance 
in the shape of the dark spot (the pupii), which is aided (in 
its operation) by another material substance (light) outside 
itself, and further depends upon the desire to see (on the part 
of the person to whose body:the dark spot belongs) and also 


- upon the past karman (of that person, conducive to the par- 


ticular experience of visual perception) ;—this fact has been 
explained in the following words—‘ The Eyo becomes 
the means of perceiving colour, because it is brought into ex- 
istence by the karman that is conducive to the experiencing of 
colour as preceded by a desire for that experience’, Simi- 
larly with the other Sense-organs also. Thus then, the 
Hye-ball (which, by theabove definition, is the visual organ), 
aided by another material substance (light), cannot possibly 
get at the object (apprehended by its means). Hence wo 
conclude that the Eye is operative without getting at the 
object, because it apprehends things at a distance. Some 
people explain the reason “ santaragrahanat’ in a slight- 
ly different manner: in the case of the Nose and the 
other organs that operate by getting at objects, things are 
not perceived as ‘ this is at a distance from us’; while in the 
case of the Hye, things are so perceived. (ù) Another 
reason for regarding the Hye as operative without getting at 
the object lies in the fact that it apprehends things of larger 
and varying dimensions ; for instance, we see such large things 
as the city, the forest and the like; while the Hye is never 
found to be of such large sizes. (c) tA further reason for 
the same view lies in the fact that in the case of perception 
by the eye, there is mention of the particular direction in 
which the thing is perceived ; (in the form ‘the thing that 


*The sense of this is that a particular material substance, when making 
known colour, with the help of the past Karman of the perceiver, is called the 
Eye. —PGtparya. 


_ TIE it were necessary forthe Eye to get at its Object, we could see only those 
things that would be exactly of the same size as the Bye ; as only such things could 
be got at by the Bye ; the Eye can never get at the entire forest that is seen. 
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I see is to the east of me’) ; if the eye were Operative by got- 
ting at the object, there could be no such mention of the 
direction ; as we find no such mention in the case of percep- 
tions by means of the Nose and such other organs as operate 
by getting at their objects. (d) A 
fourth reason in support of the same view is 
that at one and the same time the Hye apprehends near as 
well as remote things: anything that has motion, when it 
continues to move, it gets ab the nearer object sooner than 
it does atthe remoter one; whereas in the case of the Hye, 
we find that we see the branch of the tree (which is near us) at 
thesame time that we see the moon (far off from us); all which 
goes to prove that the Eye has no motion ; and hence cannot be 
operative by getting at the object.” 


Var. Page 36, 


To the above, the author offers the following reply :— 


(a )The first reason given is ‘ sanfuragrahanal— ‘ because 
we see with our Bye, a thing which is lying ona spot at 
some distance from the Hye ;’—this reasoning is not sound, 
as it does not stand an examination of the several 
alternative explanations of which the expression is capable : 
What, we ask, is the meaning of the expression santaragrah- 
ana ? (1) Does it mean the perception of the santara—of 
that which, being at a distance, is not got at? (2) Or the 
perception of the thing along with distance (antara) ? Wo 
shall take the former first. We grant that the expression 
‘ sintarageahana’ means the perception of that which is not 
got at:—but in this case we find that this is exactly what is 
meant by the proposition that you are seeking to prove ; and 
as such cannot be regarded as a reason in proof of that 
proposition. “ Why so?” Simply because what is meant 
to be the reason or proof is already implied by the proposit- 
ion sought to be proved ; that is to say, your reasoning turns 
out to be— The Eye cannot operate by getting at the object, 
because it apprehends things without getting at them ’ ; in 

Nyaya 127. 
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which it is clear that what is put forward as the reason does 
not differ from whatibis meant to prove. If then, you 
accept the second ofthe two alternative meanings mention- 
ed above and explain ‘sanfaragrahana’ as ‘ perception along 
with the distance’,—we ask, in that case, what is that 
‘distance’ which is perceived, by the Hye, along with the 
object? Is it akasha? or mere negation? or some other 
substance ? If it is kasha, then, it could never be an ‘object 
of the Eye’; akasha is never perceived by means of the Hye ; 
being, like Air and the rest, without colour. Ifthe word 
‘antara’ (distance) means some substance that has colour, 
then, as no coloured substance canbe transparent, such an 
mtervening substance would act as an obstacle to the percep- 
tion of the other object; and hence there could be no percep- 
tion of this object along with thit other coloured substance. 
If lastly, the word ‘antara’ means negution * then, it is a 
well-recognised fact that negation, independently by itself, 
ean never be perceived by means of the Eye; if then, the 
negation that is meant is that which is perceived (not by it- 
self, but) as pertaining to the coloured object seen by the 
Hyef,—then in that case the reason ‘sanfaragrahanat’ be- 
comes inconclusive (incapable of proving that the Eye does 
not get at its object). 

As pointed out above, some people, regarding them- 
selves very wise, seek to explain the oxpression ‘ santara- 
grahana * to mean the perception of a thing in the form ‘ this 
is remote from me.’ But this explanation also cannot be 


= Whenever a negation is perceived, it is perceived only as related to some. 
thing ; and never independently by itself. 

T If the negation perceived is as pertaining to the colour that is seen,—i, e. the 
negation is perceived along with what is seen—then, such a negation is found to be 
perceived in the case of Touch also ; whenf 7, we feel the cool touch of water, and 
along with it, perceive the negation of heat : Mence inasmuch as such cãntara per 
ception (i. e. perception of negation along with the perceived thing) is found in the 
case of Touch also, the organ of which does actually getat its object,—the reason 


_ santaragrahanat cannot conclusively prove that the Eye does not get at its object.— 


Tatparya, 
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accepted; as the idea that ‘the thing is remote from 
me’ is due to other causes (and not to the sense-organ gett- 
ing or not getting at its object); itis on account of entirely 
different causes that we perceive things as remote from our- 
selves ; it is with reference to our body that we regard a 
thing as remote from us;a thing is regarded as near or re- 
mote to ourselves only with reference to our body ; and this 
idea is not due the thing being got at or not got at by the 
Sense-organs. In a case where the body and the sense-organ 
are both in touch with the object, we regard it as near; and 
when the object is related only to the organ, (and not in 
touch with the body), it is regarded as remote. Thus then, 
the perception of the thing as remote being due to other caus- 
es, Such a perception cannot be accepted as a proof of the 
Hye not getting at its object. 

(b) The second reason propounded above, in support of 
the view that the Hye does not get at its object is—prithu- 
taragrahanat ’—* because it apprehends things larger than 
itself’. This also is not right; as mere* con- 
nection with the thing is enough to bring about 
its perception (and it is not necessary for the entire thing 
to be in contact with the Eye); as a matter of fact, all our 
perceptions of things of varying dimensions, of the large as 
well as the small thing, proceed from mere connection (of the 
sense-organ). 

(c) The third reason propounded above is ‘ digdéshanya- 
padéshat’ ‘ because there is mention of the particular di- 


Var: Pago 87. 


9 The connection meant hereis that of the sense-organ with the object; 2. e., of 
the object with some parts of the organ, of the organ with parts of the object; of 
parts of the object with parts of the organ; this connection is possible only if the 
light emanating from the eye goes on expanding outwards, spreading wider and 
wider asit proceeds farther and farther ; the passage of the text therefore shows that 
the author accepts this view of wider expansion. The light from the lamp, though 
originally centred round the wick, moves out of it in gradually expanding circles; and 
it is only thus that the light illumines objects of varying sizes ;—so, in the case 
of the eye, the light, centred in it, moves out of the eye, and moves out ir 
gradually expanding circles, and thereby renders perceptible things of varying sizes. 
—Tidtparya. 
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rection in which the thing is perceived > This reason has al- 
ready been refuted (Text, p. 36, l. 20, by pointing out that this 
mention is with reference to the body, and not to the sense- 
organ). Asa matter of fact, we find that in cases where the 
sense-organ and the body of the perceiver are both in contact 
with the object perceived, there is neither a mention of the 
direction (as that ‘ the object is to the east of me’), nor any 
idea of the thing being near or remote (to the perceiver) ; 
when, however, the object is in contact with the sense-organ 
only (and is not in touch with the body), then alone we have 
such notions as those of direction, of proximity or re- 
moteness ;—all these notions being relative to the body and 
dependent upon the largeness or smallness of the number of 
conjunctions or connections of the sense-organ, which is in 
contact with the object, with points of space intervening bet- 
ween the object and the body. * 


(a) The fourth reason given above is—‘ because we see the 
branch of the tree (which is near us) at the same time that we 
see the (distant) moon’. This also cannot be accepted ; as the 
fact cited is not admitted : What sane-minded man is there 


who admits that the perception of the tree-branch is simul- ~ 


taneous with that of the moon ? This idea of simultaneity is 
purely erroneous, due to our non-apprehension, of the diffe- 
rence in the time of the two perceptions; just as in the case of the 
piercing with a needle of the hundred petals of the lotus 
(where the piercing of all the petals is felt to be simultaneous, 
only because the difference in the time of the different petals 
being pierced is not apprehended by the observer). “ How 
do you know that the idea of simultaneity is due to the 
non-apprehension of the difference in time, and not to 
real simultaneity ?’ What leads us to that conclusion is 
the inference based upon the Impossibility of obstruction. 
= 


é R 
When I sce a cow, I regard it as near, when the points of space between the 
cow and my body are few ; and ‘remote’ when these points are many. 
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* That is to say, if the Eye were operative without getting at 
its object, there could be no power in walls or screens to ob- 
struct the vision; and thus there would be an impossibility 
of obstruction ; as a matter of fact however, there is no per- 
ception of things hidden behind the wall and such other 
things ; hence the conclusion is that the Eye can not operate 
without getting at its object. And further, if the Hye were 
to operate without getting at the object, we could not explain 
the well-recognised fact that we see things near us, and do not 
see those far away from us; tif it were true that the Hye ap- 
prehends its object without getting at it, then it could not be 
that it would apprehend things near it, and not those away 
from it; while that it is so is a well-recognised fact ; this also 
leads tothe conclusion that the Hye does not operate witbout 
getting at the object. In answer to the above the 
Opponent puts forward the following explanation :—‘“‘ Because 
a thing becomes an object of perception (only when it is cap- 
able of being perceived, and not when it is not so capable) 
[this is the reason why the thing behind the wall is not per- 
ceived].” This isnot right, we reply ; nothing can become an 
object of perception without some sort of connection [there is 
nothing intrinsic in the thing which makes it capable of being 
perceived; this capability must consist in its having some rela- 
tion with something. f What the argument of the Opponent 
means is as follows :—“ As a matter of fact, that thing which 


2 ‘]£ it were not necessary for the Eye to go up to the object for apprehending 
it, what obstruction could the wall put to it ? In case it has to get atits object, what 
moves forward is the light proceeding from the eye ; and the movement of light 
would naturally be obstructed by the wall and other opaque things ; and thus the 
light not getting at the object, there would be no perception of the thing in this case, 


—Tatparya. 


t‘ The only explanation for this fact is that the Eye—or the light from the 
Eye—can go up toa certain distance, and not beyond it ;so that it falls upon the ` 
near object, which is seen, and not upon the remote object, which, therefore, 1s not 


seen.— 1 atparya. 
If there were any thing in the object itself which makes it perceptible, then, 
whatis perceptible would always be perceptible ; which is absurd. 
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becomes an object of perception by the eyes is perceived, and 
that which does not become such an object is not perceived ; 
-and things hidden behind obstacles, or placed at a distance, do 
not become objects of perception by the eye; and 
it is for this reason that these things are not 
perceived, [and not because the eyes do not get at them].” 
Our answer to this is that the reasoning is not correct; as we 
do not admit that a thing can become an object of perception, 
without some sort of connection (with something else), A- 
part from such connection, what could this Lecoming an object 
be? Hence what you differ in from us is only in the matter 
of names, and not in reality : What we call ‘ connection? you 
call ‘becoming an object’; and there is no real difference 


Var. p. 38. 


at all, as to facts. 

The Opponent puts a further question :—‘ What is the 
proof for the Hye getting at its object?” The 
proof, we reply, lies in the fact of the Kye being a sense-organ; 
the reasoning being—‘ the Hye operates by getting at the 
object, because it is a sense-organ, like the Nose ;—we have 
found that the Nose and other Sense-organs operate by get- 
ting at objects,—and the Hye also is a sense-organ,—there« 
fore the Eye must operate by getting at the object,’ In 
case no sense-organ is admitted to be operative by getting 
at objects, we can make all sense-organs the ‘ subject’ 
of our reasoning ; and in that case our ‘reason’ would be 
‘ because they are instruments ’; the reasoning being put for- 


ward in the following form :—‘ We have found that the axe . 


and such other instruments operate on their object only by 
getting at them,—and the Sense-organs are instruments,— 
therefore the sense-Organs must be operative by getting at 


their object,’ 


* Tn case, through extremo obstinacy, it be held that all 
things in the world are operative without getting ab their ob- 


3 z ERS Sees 
The Maw represented here is that it is through its intrinsic potency that the 
cause produces its effect, irrespective of its Setting or not getting at the latter. 
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jects, —how then would you prove your case ?.” Well, 
this obstinate man should be met with the argument that 
even potent causes do not bring about their effects in the way 
that they should do, [if their effectiveness depends solely up- 
On their own intrinsic potency, and is not aided by other 
auxiliary circumstances] ;—that is to say, if all these causes 
bring about their effects, by themselves, irrespective 
of getting at one another, without having any potency 
added to them (by extraneous circumstances),—then, 
how is it that effects are not produced in all places and 
at all times (as there is no time at which the cause may not 
be present somewhere or the other, and its mere presence 
should bring forth the effect)? This is what will have to 
be explained. Thus then, we conclude that there 
is no eause that is operative without getting at the object ; 
and of this we have many instances in ordinary life,—e.g. the 
potter’s stick , his wheel, and so forth. 

Thus then it is established that Perception is the cog- 
nition ‘produced by the contact of the Sense-organ with 
the object. ’ 


* A fresh question is raised.— For what purpose is the 
word ‘cognition’ introduced into the definition ?” It 


% On p. 41 of the Vartika, we find ‘ the cognition of pleasure’ mentioned as‘ pro- 
duced by sense-object contact ’ and in the present context ‘ Pleasure’ is also spoken 
of as produced in the same manner ;—the Bhasya on p. 16 includes ‘ Sukhadi’ under 
« Perception.’ What is the point then in excluding Pleasure fromthe definition of 
Perception? Itis true that in the ‘cognition of pleasure’ being produced there enter 
some more factors than in ordinary perception; as the T'atparya remarks on p. 81, 1-6-8 
and 27-28 ; but that cannot justify the exclusion of this cognition from ‘ Perception,’ 
Taking the present passage with 1, 15 on p. 41, we are led to believe that the Vartika 
makes a distinction between ‘Pleasure’ aud ‘ Coguition cf pleasure.’ But what is 
« pleasure’ apart from our feeling of it? and feeling is only a form of ‘cognition.’ 
It may be that in some cases pleasure, even though present, is not felt; but that is the 
case with all coguitions. The Tat. on p. 81 speaks of Pleasure,as amenable to Men- 
tal Perception. Sothe attempt to exclude pleasure from ‘ Perception’ can be justi- 
fied only on the distinction between ‘ Pleasure’ and ‘Cognition of pleasure’ z 
Pleasure is the object, and not Perception itself ; hence just as colour being distinct 
from colour-perception, cannot be included in perception, so also pleasure, being 
distinct from pleasure-cognition, must be excluded from Perception. 


Nyaya 138, 
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is introduced, we reply, for the purpose of excluding Pleasure 
and such other things ; Pleasure and Pain also are ‘ produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ with objects’; hence 
for the exclusion of them it is necessary to add the word 
« Cognition ’ [Pleasure and Pain not being cognition |. 


With regard to this Perception ‘produced by the con- 
tact of the Sense-organ with objects,’ the Bhasya* has repre- 
sented an objector as putting forward the objection that ‘every 
perception is called after the name of its object (which makes 
every Perception verbul).’ And it is with a view to reject 
this view thatthe Sara adds (to the definition) the quali- 
fication Savyapadéshya’, not expressible by words ; the mean- 
ing of which is that perception is that cognition f which 
follows, and varies with, the variations in the object, and app- 
ears in a person who has not made use of, and does not yet 
know, the (denotative) relation that the object may bear 
to any word or words;—in fact even for the person who 
knows this latter relation of the object to its name, at the 
preciso moment when the cognition appears, it appears in a 
form which is entirely free from any idea of the said relation 
[the idea of this relation coming to the mind only subsequent- 
ly], 

Some commentators explain that the qualification ‘avyapa- 
déshya’ is added with a view to exclude Inferential Cog- 
nition. f This is not right. Why? Because the de- 


*The words of thissentenceseem to imply that the Vartika is quoting the Bhas- 
ya. But no such sentence is foundin the Bhasya ; and the Tatpurya remarks that the 
present passage explains the purport of the Bhdsya passage (pp. 12-13). 

+ This qualification ig meant to show that the cognition in question is not 
vérbal. 


+ How Inferential Cognition is excluded by the qualification is thus ex- 
plained by the Tatparya:— 

When, from the contact of the sense-organ with objects we infer the 
motion of the senseorgan, the inferential cognition of this motion is also ‘ produced 
by sense-object contact’ ; asit is from this contact that the inferential cognition 
proceeds. And it is with a view to exclude such inferential cognitions from 
the category of ‘ perception’ that the qualification ‘avyapadéshya’ has been added 
Nyaya 134, 
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finition already mentions the qualification ‘produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object’; as a matter of 
fact, inferential cognition does not proceed from the contact 
of the cognised object with the sense-organ ; hence (even with- 
out the qualification ‘ avyapadéshya’) the definition could not 
apply to Inferential Cognition. 


(c) Says the Bhasya (p. 14, 1. 6) :— During the summer 
it often happens that the Sun’s rays become mixed up with heat- 
rays radiated from the earth's surface; and the two together 
flickering at a distance come into contact with the eye of the 
observer, who apprehends them as water’. It is with a view 
to exclude such wrong apprehensions that the Sūtra adds the 
qualification ‘ avyabhichari’, which is not erroneous. 


“ What do you mean by a cognition being Erroneous P? 


Tt means that it is the cognition of a thing as what it 
itinot. 

« What is it that is erroneous? Does the error lie in 
the Object or in the Cognition? u 


*Some Naiyāyikas offer the following explanation :—The 
‘ Hrror’ lies in the object: itis the object that appears as 
what it is not; and it is on account of this wrong appearance 
of the object that the Oogniion is called ‘ erroneous.” 


This explanation however it not right. “« Why?” 
Because the object all the while remains as what it actually 
is. In regard to tho flickering rays of the sun, when there 
arises the cognition of water, there is no error in the object; 
itis not thatthe rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering ; what the error lies in is the Cognition ; as it is 


‘ Apadésha’ is the statement of the reason or premise ;—‘vyapadésha (vi— 
apadésha) is the correct statement of the premise ; ‘vyapadéshya’ is that cognition 
which ia obtained from the said vyapadésha or statement of premiss; aud 
t avyapadéshyo’ is that cognition which does not follow from the statement of the 
premiss ; thus then‘ avyapadéshya’ is equivalent to ‘not inferential.’ 
* Jiladéshimatam’—Tatparya. 
Nyaya 135. 
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tho Cognition which, instead of appearing as the ‘ cognition 
of the flickering rays,’ appears as ‘ the cognition of water — 
i.e. the Cognition of a thing as something which it is not; 
there being no water there (and yet the Cognition is ‘of 
water’);—what happens in this case is that the Cognition * 
after having apprehended the rays with the Hye, falls into 
an Error, by reason of some defect in the perceiving organ ; 
hence it isin the Cognition, and not in the object, that the 
‘error ’ lies. 


(d4) Says the Bhasya (p. 15, 1.1) —' When the man observes 
from a distance and sees something rising from the earth, the 
Cognition that he has is in the doubtful form Sc. $c. $c. It is 
for the purpose of excluding such doubtful cognitions that the 


Sutra adds the qualification ‘ vyavavasayatmakam,’ ‘which is 
well-defined.’ 


An objection is raised—“ The qualification is not necese 
sary for the excluding of doubtful Cognitions; as doubtful 
Cognitions are not produced by the contact of the object with 
the sense-organ; as a matter of fact, doubtful cognition is 
not produced by sense-object contact; it is a cognition 
due to Mind (and not to the Sense-organs) ; specially as the 
word ‘ samshaya’ is synonymous with ‘samshitt , [i. e. the 
root ‘shi’ with the prefix ‘ sam, which signifies ‘ cogitation 
based upon some particular character’ ; and this ‘ cogitation’ 
consists in the attributing of two mutually contradictory 
characters, recalled to the mind, to a single substratum : hence 
all that the Sense-organ does is to present to the mind 


that one substratum ; and all the rest of the process of the 
= ee 


*The translation follows the interpretation of the Tatparya 
passage as indriyëna marichinaloch 
that the first Glochya, 
* erroneous’; the error co 


; which construes the 
ya, indriyopaghatadosét viparyéti’ and explains 
refers ‘to the nirvikalpaka cognition, which is never 
mes into only the subsequent Savikalpaka cognition, 

It appears simpler however to construe the 
of apprehending the thin 
Error &e,’ 


- Nyāya 136. 
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cogitation,—the recalling of the contradictory characters, 
and the attributing of these to the perceived substratum—is 
the work of the Mind; hence Doubtful Cognition must be 
regarded as a purely mental product. |” 


This is not right, we reply. Because a doubt is caused 
by both: both are the cause of doubt,—the contact of the 
Soul with the Mind, as well as that of the Object with the 
Sense-organ ; and what is meant to bo excluded by the 
qualification ‘ vyavasayaimakam’ in the present instance 
is that Doubt, consisting of non-ascertainment by the Mind, 
which is preceded by the non-ascertainment by means of the 
gense-object contact ; as of this Doubt the sense-object contact 
is the cause; and the qualification is not meant to exclude that 
other kind of Doubt which proceeds merely from the contact of 
the Soul with the sense-organ. Thus then, we conclude that 
there is something to be excluded by the qualification, and 
hence itis quite right for the Sūtra to add the qualification 
* vyavasayatmakam, 


Another objection is raised against the definition :—‘ The 
definition ‘ that which is produced by the contact of the 
gense-organ aud the object and so forth’ does not apply to 
the (cognition of the) Soul or Pleasure &c., because the Mind 
(which is tho instrument of these cognitions) is not a ‘ sense- 
organ’; and thus the proposed definition of 
Perception beeomes too narrow. ‘ How 
ig it that the Mind is not a sense-organ P’ For the simple 
reason that it is not mentioned in the Sara which enumerates 
the ‘sense-organs ’; as a matter of fact, we find that the Nose 
and the other ‘ sense-organs ’ are all mentioned in the Sara 
(1-1-12), and the Mind is not mentioned among these ; hence 
the conclusion is that the Mind is nota sense-organ. Noris 
the Mind‘mentioned as a sense-organ in any other Sutra; 


henee there is no authority for regarding the Mind asa 
Nyaya 187. 
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sense-organ. Thus then, the Mind not being a sense-organ, 
Pleasure &c., (as brought about by the instrumentality of 
the mind) would not be amenable to Perception. As a matter 
of fact however, all these are amenable to Perception, and not 
to Inference ; for the simple reason that there is no probans 
or inferential indicative available; and in the absence of the 
probans, there can be no cognition of a thing that is amen- 
able to Inference. Nor is there any other means of cognition 
capable of providing the cognition of Pleasure, etc.; and they 
are not amenable to Inference ; thus then there is no alterna- 
tive left; it is absolutely necessary that the cognition of 
these should be included in ‘ Perception’ [and yet under the 
proposed definition, this is found impossible].” 


To the above we make the following reply ; Who says 

that Pleasure and the rest are not amenable to Perception P 

“ Well, that they are not so has been said by the philosopher 

who defines Perception as produced by the contact of the 

sense-organ and the object.” Certainly there is nothing 
wrong in the definition: the Mind is a sense-organ ; and 
hence the cognition of Pleasure is a cognition produced by 
the contact of the sense-organ and the object. Then, as for 
the Mind not being mentioned in the Stra enumerating the 
Sense-organs,—this is due to the Mind being different in charac- 
ter from the other Sense-organs. “What is this difference 
in character ? ” The difference lies in this that while the 
Mind operates upon all (perceptible) things, every one of 
the other organs operates upon only a limited number of 
of things ; as a matter of fact, the Mind is effective on all 
objects,—while the others are not effective on all objects. 
That the Mind is effective on all objects is proved by the follow- 
ing reasonings:—(a) ‘The Mind is effective on all objects— 
because it isthe substratum of that contact which is the 
cause of remembrance,—like the Soul;—(b) because it is the 
substratam of that contact which brings about the cognition 
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of pleasure—like the Soul ;-—(¢) and because it supervises 
over all Sense-organs—like the Soul. 


The Bhasya (p-16, ll. 5-6) itself has mentioned another point 
of difference between the Mind and the other sense-organs :— 
viz., that the other sense-organs are all material, while the 
Mind is immaterial, But this is not right ; and such a state- 
ment is contrary to facts: in reality the Mind is neither 
material nor immaterial; materiality and immateriality are 
properties belonging to products* ; [hence to say that the 
mind is immaterial would mean that it is the product of some- 
thing other than matter]; while as a Matter of fact the Mind is 
not a product at all; andas such it cannot be either mater- 
jal or immaterial. Then again, the character of materiality can- 
not possibly belong to the Har (which being @kdsha itself, 
cannot be regarded as a material product) ; consequently, if 
the non-mention of the Mind in the Sara be explained as 
being due to the fact of its being different from the other 
sense-organs in that it is immaterial while those are mater- 
ial,-then, in that case, for that same reason the Har also 
should not be mentioned in the Sutra; as the Har also is 
neither material nor immaterial (product). “ In the 
word ‘bhautika’, the affix has a reflexive force (so that the 
word means matter itself, and not product of matter.) [And 
the Har, as abasha, is certainly matter |.” This expla- 
nation is not right; as in that case, the affix would become 
absolutely useless: what you mean is that the word ‘ bhau- 
tika’ is synonymous with ‘ bhiéa’; but if ib is so, then the 
affix (in the word ‘ bhatika’) has absolutely no meaning ; no 
additional meaning being afforded by the affix (over and 
above what is signified by the word ‘bhuta’ itself) ; and the 
addition of the affix therefore becomes totally meaningless 
- Var. P. 41. and futile. ; 


* That which is produced out of matter is ‘material; that which is produced 
not out of matter, but out of something else * is immaterial. 
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Tt has been urged by the Opponent (in the Bhasya 
that there is no mention of the Mind as an organ (of cognit- 
ion), But this is not true; the Mind is actually mentioned 
as an organ (of cognition) in Sūtra 1-1-15 which speaks 
of ‘the impossibility of simultaneous cognitions as indicat- 
ive of the presence of the Mind '; and from this it is clear 
that the Mind is an instrument or organ of cognition, 


Another point of difference between Mind and the 
Sense-organs, mentioned in the Bhasya (p. 16, ll. 5-6) is that 
the Hye and the rest are organs ‘only as endowed with certain 
Specific qualitiss’ (while ths Mind isan organ without bo- 
ing endowed with any specific quality). But this algo ig 
not right; as if this were true, then algo it would follow that 
there should be no montion of the Har [which does not, 
through its own quality of sound, make perceptible Sound 
exterior to itself, as the other Senses do : for instance, the N ose 
makes perceptible the Odour outside itself, through the odour 
inherent in itself; while the Sound that is apprehended by 
the Har is actually that which is produced within the Har 
itself}. 


For these reasons we conclude that tho only point of 
difference between the Mind and the other Sense-organs ig 
that while the latter ‘are effective on only certain particular 
objects, the Mind is effective on all objects. [And this 
affords the reason for Mind not being mentioned in the Silrz 
along with the other Sense-organs, ] 

The Bhasya (P. 16,1. 9) sapplies another reason for 
Mind not being mentioned in the Stitra— because the fact that 
the Mind is a sense-organ can be learnt from another philoso- 
phical system? As a, matter of fact, we find the Mind men- 
tioned as a Sense-organ in the Sūtra of another (Vaishésika ) 
philosophical system; and as this mention has not been 
controverted inthe Nyaya-sttra, it follows, from this non-con- 
troverting, that the fact is accepted, 
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*An objection is raised :—‘‘ This is not right;as in that 
case, the mention of the other Sense-organs would be futile ; 
the other sense-organs also have been mentioned by the 
other philosophical systems; and hence these also should 
not be mentioned, if the mere absence of denial mean 
acceptance,” 


This objection is not well taken ;—the objector is ignorant 
of the ways of philosophical writers: The fact of tho matter 
is that you are not conversant with the ways of philosophers : 
it is a rule with all systems that those theories of other systems 
which are not directly negatived aremeant to be accepted as true. 
(Bha. P. 16, ll. 9-10). And then, unless a philosophical work 
lays down certain positive propositions, there can be no dis- 
tinction, for that philosophy, of ‘one’s own theory’ and ‘an- 
other’s theory ;’ that is to say, [by arguing that Gautama 
should not mention any sense-organs as all of themare found 
mentioned in other works] you would set aside entirely the 
statement of one’s own philosophical views, simply on the 
ground that other people may have propounded them; but 
if this were so, then there could be no distinction of ‘ one’s 
own theory’ and ‘another’s theory ’f. 


For these reasons it follows that there is such a thing 
asthe Mind, and that it is an organ (of perception). And 
thus it follows that the cognition of pleasure is ‘ produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ and object’, and thus 
becomes included in the definition. 


aThis refers to the objection urged by Diùnāga. ‘J£ the Mind is accepted asan 
organ because the Sūțra has not controverted that statement, then the mention of the 
other organs is also futile,’ 


+Every theory is mentioned in some system or the other, being propounded in 
some philosophical work, or current among the common people. Awil what the 
view held by a certain person is cannot be known unless he CADES i by words ; 
and it cannot be known if the man confines himself to dang the views he does 
not hold, and does not propound any positive views —Tätparya. 
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A fresh question is raised as to whether the definition is 
to be taken piece-meal, or as one complete whole :—There is a 
doubt as to the definition of Perception that has been pro- 
pounded: that is, are the qualifications to be taken as 
individually affording the necessary definition of Perception ? 
or are they to be taken as collectively affording that defini- 
tion? The ground for this doubt liesin the fact that we 
meet with both kinds of definitions ; in some the qualifications 

are meant to be taken collectively, while in others severally, 
For instance, in Sūtra J. 1.10. we read—‘ Desire, Effort, 
Aversion, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition are the characteristics 
of the Self’ ; wherein each factor constitutes by itself a defini“ 
tion of the Self ;—so also in Sūtra 1-1-23, we have a definition 
of Doubt, wherein the qualifications are meant to be taken in- 
dividually ; while Sūtra 1-2-10 provides us with a definition of 
Casuistry as the subverting of another’s declaration by means 
of suppositions,—in which the whole collectively forms the 
necessary definition, ; so also in Sūtra 1-1-6, we have the de- 
finition of Analogy as ‘that which accomplishes the desired 
end by means of similarity to something that is well-known’, — 
where the whole forms one complete definition. And as what 
the present Sufra propounds is also a ‘ definition’, there na- 
turally arises the doubt as to whether itis to be taken col- 
lectively or in parts, 

The answer to the above is that the words of the Sūtra are 
tobe taken collectively, as affording one complete definition 
of Perception ; for the simple reason that each of the qualifica- 
tions seryes to excluded Inferential Cognition, Pleasure, 

Van. P. 42, Verbal Cognition, Wrong Cognition and Doubt- 
ful Cognition. If every one of the five words 

of the Sutra were to constitute a distinct definition of Percep- 
tion ; then, by turns, Inferential Cognition and the rest would 
come to be regarded as ‘ Perception’ ;* similarly if only any 
a For instance, if we took out the first word of the Siitra and accepted the 


rest os w as the definition of Porception, such a definition would apply to Inferential 
Cognition ; and s0 on, 
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two of the words constituted the definition of Perception, 
it would include all to which those two qualifications would 
apply; so also if the definition were made to consist of three 
words only, all to which these qualifications would apply 
would have to be regarded as Perception ; and lastly, in case 
four words only were to form the definition, we would ` 
have to regard as Perception all in which those four 
qualifications would be present. Thus then, we have to 
reject the alternatives of accepting one or two or three or 
four words as constituting the definitions of Perception ; 
and thus we set aside all the thirty contingencies (caused by 
the permutations and combinations of the four epithets), 
and take the entire Sufra (with its five epithets) as forming 
a single definition. If each epithet is taken as forming a 
complete definition, then we have five definitions provided 
by the Stitra ; if the definition consist of any two epithets, 
we have ten;ifit consist of any three epithets, we have 
ten ; if it consist of four epithets, we have five, (these are 
the thirty contingencies rejected); and what we accept is 
the thirty-first alternative—in which all the five epithets 
are taken collectively as forming a single definition. 


“How do you make out thatthe Sūtra accepts the 
thirty-first alternative and rejects the other thirty P” 


“Tt is a well recognised principle that the affirmation of 
one particular thing out of a. number of things implies the 
denial of the rest, and the denial of a particular thing implies 
the affirmation of the rest. That is to say, whenever we have 
the affirmation of one particular alternative (out of a number 


‘of possible alternatives), it implies the denial of the rest; as it 


is in the case of the affirmation ‘ he sees with the right eye,’ 
which implies the denial ofseeing with the left eye ; and when 
there is denial of a particular alternative, it implies the 
affirmation of the rest; e. g. the denial ‘he does not see with 
the left eye ` implies the affirmation of seeing with the other 
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eye. Thus then, in the case of the definition under consider- 
ation the acceptance of the one alternative (out of the possible 
31) implies the rejection of the other 30. 

Thus is the nature of Perception duly defined. 


Some people [e.g., Vasubandhu, the Bauddha logician who 
wrote his Tarkashastra about A. D. 480] have defined Percep- 
tion as ‘Cognition proceeding from that same object’; but thig 
isnotright, The definition has been explained as follows :— 
“ When the cognition proceeds from that same object after 
which it is named, and from no other object, that cognition 
is called Perception; this definition serves to exclude the 
inferential and other forms of cognition, as all these do not 
proceed only from the object cognised, proceeding, as they 
do, from that and many other things.’ Our objections 
against this definition are the following:—In the first place, it 
is not necessary to have the words ‘artha,’ ‘ object,’ in the 
definition; if wo said merely ‘ cognition proceeding from 
that,’ it would mean ‘from that object.’ But the word artha 
is added with a view to emphasise it ; that is to say, the addi- 
tion of the word ‘artha’ serves to lay stress upon the fact: 
so that the sense that would he gotat by the phrase ‘from that 

van p.43, Oly’ is got at by the words ‘from that object? *” 
This is not right, we reply. As the’ purposes of 

emphasis are already found to be served by the single word 
‘tatah, ‘from that ;’ just as in the case of the word « abbhak-~ 
sah’ (‘feeding upon water’), the purpose of the emphasis 
that the man lives upon water only) is served by the word 
‘water’ itself (and it is not necessary to add any other 
word for that purpose). + Thus then, the word ‘arthat? 
#The mere adjectival pronoun ‘ ta Dala A E lcs aomenounin added 


as qualified by it; hence also the addition of the word ‘arthat’ becomes necessary.— 
Tatparya. 


t In answer to what has been said above, Vasubandhu might reply that if we 
had only the word tatal, ‘from that’, then, the definition would apply to the 
other forms of cognition also ; as these also proceed from something ; and this 
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being found to be superfluous, we have to reject also the 
view that the definition serves to exclude the inferen- 
tial and other kinds of cognition. 


It has been held (by the propounder of the definition 
under discussion) that it serves to exclude the Objec- 
tive * Cognition, But we do not quite understand how 
the Objective Cognition becomes excluded by the definition. 
You will perhaps offer the following explanation :—“ The 
cognition in reality proceeds from the qualities of colour 
and the rest, but is called after the jar, as ‘the cognition 
of the jar’ ; and hence it does not proceed from that after 
which itis named; and thus becomes excluded by the defi- 
nition.” This however is not right; because as 
a matter of fact, the cognition that proceeds from colour 
and the rest is never called ‘the cognition of the jar’; the 
cognition proceeding from colour is always named after the 


something, be it an object (as in the case of Perception) or a cognition (asin the 
case of Inferential Cogniton which proceeds from the Cognition of the probans), 

could be spoken of as ‘that y hence all cognitions could be spoken of as ‘proceeding 
Jrom that ;’ witha view to avoid this contingency, it is necessary to add the word 
‘arthat.’ In answer to this we have the text ‘we have also to reject the 
view etc. etc.’ ‘From that’ having been explained as ‘from that after which it is 
named’, the definition would not exclude the inferential cognition ; as the latter also 
js named after its object ‘the inferential Cognition of fire,’ for instance. Nor would 
this be excluded by making ‘arthat’ serve the purposes of emphasis ; as such emp- 
hasis could exclude only that which is contradictory to, and incompatible with, 
what is mentioned’; and certainly in inferential Cognition there is nothing in con- 
gruous, or contradictory, in its being named after its object, even though it may 
have other names also, as declared by the propounder of the definition (p. 42 
]. 19). There is nothing in these other things, from which the inferential cogni- 
tions proceed, which could be contradictory to or incompatible with, the ‘that 
object’ after which the Cognition is named. Thus then, the phrase fata} arthat 
cannot exclude these other causes of inferential Cognition; hence this latter Cogni- 
tion fails to be excluded by the definition. 


* When we see ‘an object, what we see are only the atoms of colour or such 
other distinctive qualities, and not any single composite object. But this cognition of 
the atoms is followed by the cognition of the object as one composite whole—e.g. 
‘This isa jar’; as the Bauddha docs not admit of composite wholes, he regards this 
jatter objective cognition as wrong, and hence calls it by the name of‘ samyriti- 
Jnana. 
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colour, and that proceeding from the jar is named after the 
jar ; and hence there is no possibility of any such conting- 
ency arising (as you would exclude from the definition). 
Perhaps you are under the impression that the jar and such 
other objects are nothing apart from the qualities of Colour 
and the rest. But, in basing your theory upon this impres- 
sion, you are building castles in the air. How the jar 
etc., are something apart from their qualities, we shall ex- 
plain later on, As a matter of fact, every cognition proceeds 
from its own object; hence the introduction of the word 
‘atah’ ,‘ from that’, in the definition is absolutely futile. 
(Asit does not serve to exclude any cognition at all). 
‘ But certainly, the Wrong Cognition proceeds from an 
‘object which is not ‘that (after which it is named). [and 
hence the phrase ‘from that’ would serve to exclude the 
Wrong Cognition.” Certainly not, we reply. It is 
not that the Wrong Cognition proceeds from an object which 
is not ‘that,’ ¥ it only appears ina form which does not be- 
long to the real object (in contact with the sense-organ), 
So it seems you have not yet been able to understand what 
a Wrong Cognition is! 


Thus then we find that of the three words of the defi- 
nition—‘ tatak afrhat vijranam ’—the first two are found 
to be futile ; and what is left is the single word ‘vijaanam’, 
* cognition ’; and this would be no definition at all (of Percep- 
tion; which is a particular form of Cognition ) ;—or if mere 
“cognition ° were the definition of Perception, then all cogni- 
tions would be Perception ! 


* When the shell is wrongly cognised as silver, this wrong cognition is not pro- 
duced by what is zot-shell ; there is no doubt that the object whose contact gives 
rise to the cognition is the shell itself ; what happens then is that the cognition is in 
the form of something (silver) “lh the actual object (shell) is not. Hence the 
wrong cognition, not proceeding from that which is not not-that, cannot be excluded 
from the definition. 
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* Even accepting the definition to mean what it is held 
to mean,—it is not possible for (a) the apprehended object 
(that from which the cognition proceeds, and which there- 
fore is the cause of the cognition), and (b) the apprehending 
cognition (which is the effect of the former) to be present 
at one and the same time, [as the cause must always precede 
its effect ];so that the cognition, in this case, could not be percep- 
tion.’ * But the destruction or disappearance of the cause 
(Object) may be simultaneous with the appearance of the 
effect (Cognition) [so that even if the cause precedes the 
effect, the effect can appear at the moment of its disappear- 
ance |.” This explanation cannot be accepted ; because 
there is no instance available of such simultaneity ; as a matter 
of fact, there isno instance of destruction and appearance 
being simultaneous. In any case there is no avoiding the 
absurdity that the object, which will have disappeared and 
hence become past, would under the definition, be cognised 
as perceived (in the present). “ The objection applies 
equally forcibly to the original definition also fas in that 
also the object is a cause of the Cognition, and should there- 
fore have gone before the Cognition]; and in this case also 
what instances of simultaneity (which is necessary ) are 
available for you? ” The objection does not apply to 
our original definition, we reply ;as we have already ans- 
wered this; and we have explained the simultaneity under 


Sutra 3, 2. 9. 


Others (o. g.-Diinaga) have offered another definition of 
Perception :— 


* As the cause and the effect cannot be present at the same time, ‘ antecedence’ 
forming a necessary factor in the conception of the ‘ Cause’—the object (the cause) 
will have ceased to exist at the moment that the cognition will appear. So that 
the cognition as present (‘the jar is’) appearing with regard to the object that is 
past, would be clearly a wrong cognition ; and hence the cognition would not be the 
valid Perception that is intended to be covered by the definition. 
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“Perception is that which is free from determina- 
tion. ‘What do you mean by determination P’ Tt * 
means connection with name and class ; the meaning of the defi- 
nition thus being—that is Perception which is not spoken of 
by a name or specified (designated) by class and the restr, 
which is in keeping with the form of the object}, which 
is definite § and self-cognisable ||.” 


To these people the following questions should be put :— 
Firstly (as to the word expressing what is defined) what is it 
that is denoted by the word ‘ Perception’ ? If it is the percep- 
tional cognition that is denoted by the word, then how can it be 
regarded as ‘not spoken of by a name’ PT (and yet this forms 
the first differentium in your definition). If, on the other 
hand, perceptional cognition is not denoted by the word 
‘Perception, this word becomes meaningless (and yet your 
definition contains this word.), If then, it is held that what 
is denoted by the word ‘ Perception’ is some sort of generic 
(unspecified) thing, then we ask—Is this generic thing 
something other than Perceptional cognition ? or the same as 
Perceptional cognition? If the former, then Perceptional 
cognition remains undefined (and yet it is this very cogaition 
that the definition is meant to define). And if the latter, 
then, in that case, how could you hold Perceptional cognition 


u Toereare five Kalpanas or determinations to which cognitions are subject :— 
(1) name, ‘the thing I seo is Dévadatta ’,—(2) the class— it is a man I see’,— 
(3) quality, ‘he is dark 7 —(4) action, ‘he is walking’,—(5) connection with other 
things,‘ he is carrying a stick ’, That cognition in which none of these determinations 
enters is Perception. 


+ Action, ‘ quality,’ connection. 
+ This qualification precludes wrong cognitions. 
§ This implies validity. 


|| 1£it were not so, it would not be cognition ; and it is because it is self-cognised 
that itis‘ free from determinations.’ 


q The Tatparya says this would be contrary to the Bauddhatenet that words 
express only unqualified cognitions. i 
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to be one that is ‘ not spoken of by a name’? Secondly (as 
regards the definition itself), if the expression ‘free from 
determination’ is meant to denote the Perceptional cognition, 
then the definition invoives a self-contradiction. [Perceptional 
cognition has been defined as that which cannot be spoken of 
by a name, and yet itis spoken by the name free from determi- 
nations.| And if Perceptional cognition is not denoted by the 
expression, ‘free from determination,’ then the expression 
itself becomes absolutely futile (as a definition of Perception). 
Thirdly (as regards the entire statement of the definition), 
the statement, ‘ Perception is that which is free from deter- 
minations,’ isin the form of a sentence, Now, what is it that is 
denoted by the sentence? If it is Perception that is denoted 
by it, then there is the same self-contradiction. ‘ How so?” 
Because Perception is actually denoted, ex-hypothesi, by the 
sentence ‘it is free from determinations’, and yet it is called 
‘undenotable,’ ‘not spoken of by a name’ ;——and who else 
except the Bauddha can make sucha self-contradictory 
assertion ? If, on the other hand, the sentence does not 
denote Perception, then the assertion, ‘Perception is that 
which is free from determinations’, becomes a meaningless 
jargon of words. 


Then again, Perception being actually spoken of by such 
words as ‘non-eternal’ and the rest, it cannot be absolutely in- 
capable of being spoken of by a name (or word). That is to 
say, we find the Bauddha scriptures themselves speaking of 
Perception in the following words—‘Perception is non- 
eternal,’ ‘ Perception is free from pain, and also selfless; 
if then ‘ perception ‘ can be spoken of by such 
words, how, can it be ‘incapable of being spoken 
of by words’? If it cannot be spoken of by these 
words, this would mean that Perception is not non-eternal ; 
and so, it will not have been (rightly) declared by Tathagata 
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(Buddha) that ‘all that is sanskrita (amended or purified) ig 
non-eternal P* 


The Opponent offers the following explanation :—“* What 
is meant by the expression ‘ free from determinations’ is that 


the ‘specific individuality’ + of the thing cannot be determined 
and spoken of,” 


Tn that case all things { would become ‘perception,’ 
“How so?” Because no person, however well-instructed 


he may be (as a Bauddha) can determine and speak of the 
‘specific individuality’ of things ; for the simple reason that 


this would be opposed to all philosophic conception, (specially 


of the Bauddha, according to whom the ‘specific individuality’ 
of things is undeterminable, something that cannot be 
definitely grasped and spoken of). As a matter of fact 
eyery object has two forms, general and specific; and when- 
ever any object is spoken of, itis only in its general form. 
Nor does this give rise to the absurdity of the object being 
not spoken of at all ;—because the object is not particularly 


spoken of in its specific form, it does not follow that it is 


not spoken of at all; for example, it is not that the Brah- 
mana is not spoken of by the word ‘Man’; even though the 
word ‘man’ does not signify the specific features of the Brah- 
mana—those that distinguish him from other men,—yet simply 
because the word does not signify the Brahmana along with his 
specific characteristics, it does not follow that the 
Brahmana is not spoken of by the word ‘Man,’ 
at all. In the same manner, Cognitions also have the two forms 
—general and specific ; and even though their specific form 


= 


Var. P. 45. 


*As perception is also included in ‘all’ and if it is not non-eternal, all cannot be 
not-eternal. 


This is a Bauddha technicalit7: Every object has a distinctive form of its ow? 
but this is nothing positive, it is purely negative ;the ‘specific individuality’ of the 
Cow consists in the negation-of-the not-cow ; this is also called ‘Apoha’. 

s Ce etal o 
fDinnāga has not put forward his definition in connection with ‘ Right Know- 


Jedge’—as Dharmakirti has done ; hence the definition cannot be restricted to Cog- 
nition only. Tatparya, 
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can never be spoken of by means of words, the general form 
can always be so spoken of [Hence the explanation of the 
definition becomes absurd). 


If, in order to escape from this absurdity, the definition 
of Perception be explained to mean ‘that which is not 
spoken of in its specific form, ——then it would apply, not 
to Perception only, but to the entire Universe. [As no object 
is ever spoken of in its specific form. | 


With a view to avoid these difficulties, the word ‘zal- 
panipodha’ (‘ free from determination’) may be: regarded as 
a conventional name for the specific form of ‘ Perception’ 
(without having any literal meaning of itsown). But even 
thus the contradiction does not cease; for as already 
pointed out above, the specific form of anything cannot be 
spoken of by means of any word ; and yet, the specific form 
of Perception would be sought, in the definition, to be spoken 
of by means of the word ‘ kalpanipodha.’ If (with a view 
to escape from this, it be held that) the word expresses 


nothing,—then what is the use of introducing the word at,- ; 
all in the definition—* Kalpanapodham pratyaksam’? Not » 


expressing anything at all, it is exactly like the dream of a 
dumb person. h, 

Thus then, itis found that the more we examine the 
definition proposed by Dinnaga, the more incapable it is 
found of bearing the scrutiny of reason. 


Jaimini has proposed another Definition of Perception: 
“The cognition that is produced when there is contact of 
the man’s sense-organs.’ Mim-st, 1-1-5, This defini- 
tion also is not right ; because the said contact is the cause 

of the production of Doubt (and Wrong Cognition) also; 
this has been pointed out by the commentators upon this 
Sūtra of Jaimini (e.g. in the Shabhara-Bhasya and the Shloka- 
vartika). , 
Nyāya 151. 
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This. same argument also sets aside the definition of 
Perception as‘ that cognition which appears when there ig 
contact of the object with the sense-organs, and the mind 
is calm and clear*’. 

Similarly the definition supplied by Vargsaganya cannot 
be accepted. He defines Perception as ‘the functioning of the 
Ear and other sense-organs.’ This definition cannot be accept- 
ed as it introduces the names of all the five sense-organs ; 
hence any cognition in which even one of the five organs is 
not in operation would not be a true Perception’! 


The method of reasoning employed in the refutation 
of these definitions will serve to show that all those defini- 
tions that are similar to those already refuted, cannot be 
accepted as true definitions. 

Thus ends the explanation of the Definition of Percep- 
tion. 


® This al 0 applies to Doubt and Wrong Cognitions, 
Nyaya 152. 
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INFERENTIAL CoGNITION. 

Sutra 1-1-5. 

* After Perception comes Inferential Cognition, + which 
is led up to by Perception; it is of three ‘hhinds—(1) t the 
Pirvavat, (2) the Shésavat and (8) the Samanyatodrista. § © 

Buasya. 
[Page 18, line, 1 to Page 20, line 6.] 


Page 18. The expression ‘led up to by Perception’ refers 
to the perception of the relation between the probans and 
the probandum, as also to the perception of the probans itself ; 
and the perception of the relation between the probans of the 
probandum also implies the remembrance of the probans; 
and thus it is by means of remembrance and perception of 
the probans that the non-perceptible thing is inferred.|| ` 


I. [The first explanation of the three kinds of Inference] 
—(A) the Pérvavat Inference is that in which the effect is 
inferred from the cause]; e. g., when we see clouds rising, we 
infer that there will be rain. (B) The -Shésavat 
Inference is that in which the cause is inferred from the 
effect; $ ê. g., when we see that the water of the river is not 
like what itused tobe, and that the stream is full and the 
current swifter, we infer that there has been rain. 

(C) The Samanyatodrista Inference [is that in which the 
inference is based upon a general observation] ; e. g., we have 
observed in all cases that we see a thing in a place different 
from where we saw it before only when it has moved; and 
from this fact of general observation we infer that the sun 


must be moving, even though we cannot perceive it (because 


° This is how the Tātparya explains the word atha. 
+ The Vartika expands this into—‘that which is preceded by other forms of 
valid cognition and by two perceptions’. KS 
t These are technical names, of which the Bhasya supplies two different mean- 
ings. Hence the names are left here untranslated. ` 
Fe § Another interpretation of the Sūtra has been proposed by the Vartika. (See 
elow). j fis 
ll ua see the fire and smoke together—this is one perception, that of the relation 
between fire and smoke ;—after some time we see the smoke—this is the second 
perception;—on seeing the smoke we remember the relation that we had perceived ; 
and this leads us to the inference of fire—the unperceived member of the relation. 
q The cause is ‘ pirva’ or prior to the effect ; hence that in which the inference 
is based upon the cognition of the cause, has been called Parvavat or a priori. 
- S The effect being ‘Shésa or posterior, to the Cause. es 
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we see the sun in the evening ina place different from where 
we saw it in the morning). 


I. [Another explanation of the three kinds of Inference], 
Or, we may explain the three names in the following mauner :— 
(A) The Parvavat Inference is that in which out of two 
things as perceived on some former occasion, the one that is 
not perceived (at the time of inference) is inferred from the 
perception of the other; e. 9. when fire is inferred from 
smoke.* (B) The word ‘ shésavaf” means remainder ; 
hence the Shésavat Inference is that in which with regard to an 
object some of the likely properties being denied (and elimi- 
nated), and this elimination not applying to other likely 
properties, we have the cognition of those that remain (thus 
undenied) ; fe. g., in regard to Sound we find thatit isan entiby 
and is transient; and as these two properties (being an entiiy 
and being transient) are found to be common to Substances, 
Qualities and Actions only, their presence in Sound distingu- 
ishes it from the remaining categories of Generality, Indi- 
viduality and Inherence (all of which three are entities, but 
eternal) ;—, then there arising a doubt as to Sound being 
either a Substance, or a Quality, or an Action, we reason (by a 
process of elimination) in the following manner :—(a) Sound 
cannot be a Substance, because it inheres in a single subs- 
tance (Akasha) [while there is no Substance which inheres 
in only one substance, all substances being either not inherent 
in any substance,—e. 9., the atoms,—or inherent in more 
than one substance,—e.g., the jar, which inheres in more than 
one atom] ;—(b) Sound is not an Action, because it is the 
originator of another sound [it thus gives rise to something 
that is of its own kind; and this is never the case with any 
Action, which always brings about effects that are entirely 
unlike itself;—e.g., Action, in most cases, produces some kind of 
conjunction or disjunction} ;—and by this eliminative 
reasoning we come tothe conclusion that Sound must be 
a Quality (this being the only member of the three that is 
not eliminated) $ (C) The Samanyatodrista Interence 
is that in which, the relation between the probans and the 
T> EU Pn WEU Sa N E 


© The Pūrvavæt Inference would thus be Inference by Prior Perception, 
+ The Shésavat inference would thus be Inference by Elimination. 
$ This example of Shésavat Inference is not accepted by the Tatparya—Pari- 
shésa is only another name for thepurely negative inference ; while the example cited 
by the Bhasya isone of the affirmative-negative kind. The example suggested 
ig the inference of the fact of Desire’ &c,, being dependent upon the Self. 
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probandum being imperceptible, the imperceptible probandum 
is inferred from the similarity of the probans to something 
else ; e. g., when the Self is inferred from Desire ;—Desire is 
a Quality, and Qualities always inhere in Substances ; and 
(from this similarity of Desire to other qualities we come.to 

the conclusion that Desire must inhere in a Substance) this - 
leads to the inference that that Substance in which Desire 

inheres is the Self. 


Itis true that the fact of there being three kinds of 
Inference is sufficiently indicated by the enunciation of the 
three kinds, and hence the additional word ‘ trividham,’ 
‘it is of three kinds,’ in the Satra could well have been left 
out ;—but this additional curtailment of the Sugra was not 
considered desirable by the author of the Satra, as he thought 
that he had secured sufficient conciseness in expressing by 
means of the short Sara the entire extent of the vast sub- 
ject of Inference. This method of explanation—of being 
satisfied with one form of conciseness and not minding 
other possible forms—is often employed by the author of 
the Sutra; as we find in the case of his descriptions of the 
various kinds of ‘Siddhanta’, ‘Chhala’ , ‘Shabda’ and so 
forth, 

[The difference between Perception and Inference is 
that] Perception pertains to things present, while Inference 
pertains to things present as well as not present (z. e. past 
and future) “ How so?” As a matter of fact, 
Inference is applicable to all the three points of time: 
by means of Inference we apprehend things past, present 
and future : for instance, we infer (a) that ‘such and such a 
thing will happen’,—(b) that ‘such and such a thing is 
present’ ,—and also (c) that‘ such and sucha thing exist- 
ed.’ The past and the future are ‘not present’ , [hence we 
speak of Inferenco as pertaining to the gresent as well 
as to the not-present |. 
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VARȚIKA ON INFERENCE. 
[P. 46, line 1, to P. 60, line 7.] 

‘Atha tatptrvakam trividhamanumainam’—says the 
Sutra. The word ‘atha’ denotes sequence; and the word 
‘ tatpurvakam’ is intended to be the definition of Inferen- 
ce; as it serves to distinguish Inference from what is like it 
(viz: the other forms of valid cognition) as well as what is. 
unlike it (viz: invalid inference &c.). 

The compound ‘ tatp%rvakam’ is to be expounded as‘ tant 
—fe—tat parvam yasya’. “When we take the factor ‘tant pur- 
vamyasya’, the ‘tani’ in the plural, standing for all forms of 
valid cognition, it signifies that Inference is preceded by— 
3. e. is based upon and proceeds from—all forms of valid 
cognition (so that the inference proceeding from Inference 
becomes included), [Nor does this go against the declara- 
tion of the Bhasya that Inference proceeds from Perception 
as, whatever form of valid cognition may be the immediate 
antecedent of Inference.] Even so asa matter of fact, indi- 
rectly every Inference has ultimately to rely upon a Percep- 
tion; and it is in view of this fact that the Bhasya speaks of 
Inference as ‘ preceded by Perception.’ With a view to 
distinguish Inference from the other forms of valid cognition 
the word ‘tatpmrvakam’ has to be taken as implying a 
further qualification,—being expounded as ‘/@ piirvé yasya’; 
À. e. ‘that which is preceded by two perceptions’ ;—t so that 
Anumana or Inference, as the means of inferential cognition, 
comes to be defined as ‘that Perception which is preceded by 

two perceptions.’t “Which are these two percep- 


© And not as ‘tat pūrvam yasya’ ;as this would mean‘ that which is led up 
to, or preceded by, perception ; and this would not apply to those Inferences that 
proceed from other inferences, ; and it would become applicable to verbal cogni- 


__ tions, remembrances, doubts &c. also ; as these are all ‘ preceded by perception.’ 


+ The Vartika here makes, at the very outset, a distinction between Anumana 
as a form of cognition, and Anumana asa means of cognition. If this distinction is 
lost sight of, this and the following sentences of the Vartika become unintelligible. 


~ The Vartika refers all along to Anumana as the means of inferential cognition. 


f Though this is a perception in reference to its own object (smoke), it is the 
cause of the inferential cognition of another object (fire). 
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tions ?” The perception of the relation (of concomi- 
tance) between the probans and the probandum is the first, 
and that of the probans isthe second. What happens in the 
case of Inferences is as follows:—When the man, who is 
desirous of getting at inferential cognitions, perceives the 
probans a second time (i. e. after having had perceived it 
previously as concomitant with -the probandum), this Percep- 
tion arouses in his mind the impression left in his mind by 
the former perception, which leads him to remember (the 
relation between the probans and the probandum) ; and after 
this remembrance, when he again perceives the probans, this 
last perception, led up to by the former two perceptions 
and the subsequent remembrance, becomes the ‘Anumana’ , 
or Means of Inferential Cognition,—which is known by the 
name of ‘ Paramarsha’ [a name that is given to the perception 
of the probans as invariably concomitant with its proban- 
dum). 


« What is the meaning of the word ‘ Anumana ’ (by which 
Perception can be called ‘anumana’ )? ” 


The word ‘anumana’ means anumiyate anéna, that 
by which something is inferred,—the affix having the force of 
the instrumental. 


« What is the result that is brought about by its instru- 
mentality ?” 


The result brought about is the cognition of the praban- 
dum, fire (for instance). 


“How is it possible for the imstrument (Perception), 
which pertains to one thing (the: probans, smoks), to bring 
about the cognition of another thing (the probandum, fire) ? 
How, for instance, can the instrument, pestle, which falls 
upon paddy, produce the thumping of the grains of 
shyamaka ” ? i 
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+ This reasoning is not very sound; thereis no such 
fixed rule asthat the resultant action must bear uponthe same 
object upon which the instrument operates; as we fing 
that the cutting instrument operating upon the tree, 
produces the action (of falling)in the parts of the tree 
(and not in the tree itself); what is cut is the tree, 
while what falls (that on which the action of falling 
resulting from the cutting bears) is some part of the 
tree. In some cases it is true that the resultine action 
pertains to the same thing on which the instrument Operates ; 
for instance, the cooking pertains to the rice-grains, and the 
resultant action of being cooked (softened) also bears upon 
those same grains. In some cases again, the thing itself is the 
agent as well as the instrument, and the resulting action also 
bears upon the same ; for instance, when we Speak of the tree 
as standing ; it is by itself that the;tree stands. What do 
you mean by the tree standing by itself? ” What it means 
is that in the action of standing the tree does not employ any 
other instrument. In the same manner, in some 
cases the action bears upon an object entirely 
different from that upon which the Instrument operates. In 
“some cases again it does happen that the action bears upon 
the same object as the Pramana or Instrument of Cognition;— 
when, for instance, that same object is cognised (on which 
the Instrument operates). + “But, inasmuch asitis already 
cognised, what ofit is there that could be further cognised 
(by means of the Instrument)?”  Whatis meant by the 
object being further cognised is that it comes to be regarded 
as to be rejected or accepted or disregarded. 


Var. Page 47, 


° This is the answer given by an Ekadéshin. This view is refuted later on, Test 
P. 47, line 4. ; 


+This happens when the resultant cognitionsitself is regarded as the ‘ pramānņna’; 
and thus what is led upto by this prama@na is the acceptance orrejection of the object 
cognised, In this case the instrumental cognition and the resulting acceptance, 
stc., both bear upon the same object, ; 
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The above explanation given by the Mladéshin is not 
right; for as a matter of fact, we do not admit of any differ- 
ence between the objectsof the ‘ Instrument of Cognition’ and 
that of the result led up to by that instrument. [And this 
leaves no ground for the -raising of the objection, to which 
the Bladéshin has offered the above answer]. 


C Y 


[Hitherto the Vartika has confined itself to that interpre-- 
tation of the word ‘tatpurvakam’, in which‘ tat’ has beer 
taken as standing for ¢@ni (all forms of valid cognition) and 
¿ @ (the two perceptions represented by the two premises) 5 
it now takes up the interpretation whereby ‘fat’ stands for 
tani’, as before, and ‘fat’ in the singular]. 


When we take ‘tatpurvakam’ as‘tat pūrvam yasya’s 
‘that which is preceded by one perception’,—then we have to 
disregard the distinction (that we have made above, between 
the perception of the probans on the one hand, and the percep- 
tion of the relation between the probans and the probandum on the 
other ) ; and then what happens is that the Paramarsha of the 
probans (the recognition of its invariable concomitance with the 
probandum, which is Antimana, the Means of Inferential Cogni- 
tion) comes to represent and imply—(q) the perception of the 
relation between the prodans and the probandum, (b) the sub- 
sequent perceptionof the probans, *and (c) the remembrance 
of the relation perceived before ; as it is this that is really the 
‘tatpurvaka’, ‘preceded by perception of the probans. $ 


« What is it that is inferentially cognised (inferred) by 
means of these (as implied by the Paramarsha) ?” 


EE MM 


© The Tatparya reads no anusvara over nfara in line 7 ; it takes the whole 
as one compound. 


+The difference of this from the former interpretation liesin the fact that in 
this case there is only one perception of the probans ; while in the former case 
there were iwo. 
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That which is over and above (what has been cognised 
by Perception) is what is cognised by Inference—{i. e. of the 
two members of the Paramarsha, the probans and the proban- 
dum, the probans is perceived, and the remaining member, the 
probandum, is what is inferred]. 

‘What is the force of tke affix in the word‘ Anumana, ? 
‘Inference’ P”’ ; 

It may be taken as having either a reflexive or an 
instrumental signification [i. e. (a) the word ‘Anumana’ may 
stand for ‘ anumiti’, or inferential cognition itself, in which 
case the lyut affix will have the sense of the reflexive ; (b) or 
it may stand for ‘anumiyaté anēna', that by means of which 
the inferential cognition is gotat, in which case the affix has 
the force of the instrumental.) [The only difference would 
be that]|in case the affix has the reflexive sense, the result of 
the Anumana would bein the form ofthe rejection or acceptance 
of the object inferred ; while if it has the force of the instru- 
mental, then the result lies in the cognition of the ‘remain- 
ing factor’ (7, e, the probandum). 

*Now then there arises the question—What is ‘anumdna,’ 
the means (the direct instrument) of Inferential Cognition ? Is 
it the remembrance of the relation between the probans and the 
probandum ? or the perception of the probans ? 

Several answers have been given to this question :—(a) 
Some people explain that it is the remembrance of the relation 
between the probans and probandum that constitutes the 
Means of Inferential Cognition ;—(4) while others would 
take this remembrance asthe means, but only in so far 
as it is aided bythe perception of the relation of the 
probans and the probandum and such other factors ;—(c) a 
third party holds the linga-paramarsha (the recogni- 
tion of the probans as invariably. concomitant with the 
probandum) to be the means of inferential cognition ;—(d) 


“è What gives rise tothe question is the fact that both, the remembrance and 
the perception, are fatpurvaka and the cause of inferential cognition. 
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but in our opinion all these factors (mentioned by others) 

constitute the Anwmana ; as they are all equally necessary 

for Inferential Cognition ; and when we come to consider the - 
relative importance of the factors mentioned, it seems only 

reasonable to regard the lizga-paramarsha as the most im- 

portant, 


“ What is the reason that makes this view ‘ reasonable’ ? ” 


The reason lies in the recognition of immediate se- 
quence: As a matter of fact, we find that the Inferential 
Cognition of the probandum follows immediately after the 
linga-paramarsha ;and from this it naturally follows that 
this paramarshais what should be regarded as the means. 
The remembrance (ofthe relation between the probans and the 
probandum), on the other hand, cannot be regarded as the 
most predominant factor. “ Why?” Simply because the 
remembrance is not immediately followed by Inferential Cog- 
nition ;—for instance, when we infer the presence of fire 
from smoke, it is not right to say that the conclusion, 
embodying the cognition of the probandum,—‘ there is fire’— 
follows immediately after the observer’s remembrance.— 
‘where I perceived smoke I found fire’. Henceit is only right 
tohold that what: brings about the required Inferential 
Cognition is the linga-paramarsha asaided by the said 
remembrance. 

It is only thus that the Upanaya, or ‘Application of the 
Probans to the subjectin question,’(¢. g. ‘this mountain contains 
smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire) becomes a 
necessary factor in the inferential process ; that is to say, the 
Upanaya can be regardedas a necessary factor in the process 
onlywhen the litga-paramarsha aided by the remembrance 
(of the relation between the probans and the probandum) 
is regarded as the means of Inferential Cognition ; and 
thus alone does the Upanaya come to be recognised as an 
essential part of the statement of the Inference. 
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Thus then it is established that Anumana is ‘tatpurvake’, 
as declared in the S#ira. 


An objection is raised :— 


« If Anumana is defined as that which is preceded by Per- 
ception, then the definition becomes applicable to Faculty 
(Samskara) and- Demonstrated Truth (Nirnaya) also (and 
therefore it becomes too wide) ; for certainly that Faculty 
which brings about remembrance, and which has been called 
‘< Bhavana’ or‘ Impression’ is certainly preceded by Perception ; 
and so also Demonstrated Truth (which, in the case of per- 
ceptional cognition , would be preceded by Perception) ; and 
thus by the definition proposed, both of these would come 
sander ‘Inference’.” 

The definition is not open to this objection, we reply. 
Because what is meant to be defined is a form of Cognition ; 
_ that every one of these definitions (of Pramanas) pertains to a 
form of Cognition is clear from the definition of Perception, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that Perception is ‘a cognition 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the object’; 
and hence the definition cannot apply to Impression (as an 
Impression is not a Cognition). Thenas regards Demonstra- 
ted Truth, it partakes of the nature of both : sometimes it 
is a means of cognition,and sometimes the result of cognition > 
when it is in the form of the cognition of a thing— 
affording an idea of that thing—then it is only a result 
(led up to by a means of cognition ;and in this case, 
it is not a Pram@na, and as such, cannot be included in the 
definition of Inference) ; when however it leads to the further 
cognition of something else, it does becomea Means of 
Cognition, a Pramana [and in that case, there is nothing 
Wrong in its being included in the definition]. 
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Inference is of three kinds—says the Sutra. That is 
to say, (1) The Universal Affirmative, (2) The Universal 
Negative and (3) The Universal AfirmativesNegative. Of 
these the last, (3) the Universal A ffirmative-Negative is that 
in which the Probans, while subsisting in the Subject 
and other objects akin toit (wherein the Probandum re- 
sides), subsists in those where the Probandum is known to re- 
side ; e, g. the Inference, ‘ Soundis transient,—because while 
belonging to a generality and being possessed of specified in- 
dividuality, it is perceived by the external organ of ordinary 
human beings like ourselves,—like the ordinary jar.’ * (1) 
The Universal Affirmative is that in which the Probans sub- 
sists in the Subject and other objects akin to it, and (is of 
such a universal character that) there is,in regard to it, no 
object in which the Probandum is known to be absent ;— 
e. g, twhen the philosopher (the Bauddha for instance), who 
holds all things to be transient, brings forward the reasoning 
—‘Sound is transient,—because it is a product’,—where 
there is noobject in which the Probandum, transient charac- 
fer, does not exist. (2) The Universal Negative is. that in 
which the Probans Subsists in the Subject,—in whose 
case there is nothing (apart from the Subject) in which 
the Probandum is known to be present,—and which does not 
subsist in any object where the Probandum is known to be 
absent ;—e. g., t ‘the living body is not soul-less,—as if it 
‘were were soulless, it would be lifeless’. 


SS ee 


* In this, the character of Sound, on which the whole reasoning is based, is 
one that subsists in Sound, and things akin to it, like the Jar and other ordinary 
things ; and it is not present inany non-transient thing, in a@kasha, for instance. 

++ An example of this inference, from the author’s own stand-point, would be— 
‘the specific individuality of things is something that can be spoken of because it is 
knowable, like the generality of things’—T'Gtparya. : 

+ In this case a ‘sapaksa’—‘that where the probandum is known to be present’—’ 
negation of soullessness’; and this cannot be 
body, which is already the Subject. 
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We may explain the ‘three kinds’ of Inference in 
another manner : < Inference is of three kinds—(1) the 
Piirvavat, (2) the ‘Shésavat and (8) the Samanyatodrista’— says 
the Sztra. (1) In the word ‘pérvavat’, the word § parva? 
refers to the Probandum; hence the ‘pwrvavat’, ‘having 
the pirva’, is that which (invariably) has the Probandum 
for its substrate. (2) In the word‘ shésavat’ the word 
‘ shésa’ stands for the Probandum and other things akin 
to it;and that which has these (the Probandum as well as 
other things akin to it) for its constant substrate is the 
í Shésavat.’ Thus the difference between the Pérvavat and the 
Shésavat lies in this that, while the former is invariably con- 
comitant with the Probandum only, the latter is invariably 
concomitant also with other things akin to the Probandum. 
(8) The ‘Samanyatogrista’ is that which is not seen in 
common (i. e. which is found nowhere except in the Sub- 
ject); and the particle ‘cha’ (at the end of the Sara) 
qualifiying this last word ‘Samanyatodristam’ signifies the 
fact that this inference should not be contrary either to 
the Scriptures or to any fact of ordinary perception. Of 
these, the first two kinds of Inference are distinguished by 
four characteristics, while the third is marked by five distinc- 
tive features.* 

There is another explanation of the * three kinds’ of Infe- 
rence, the Purvavat, the Shésavat and the Samianyatodrista,— 
proposed by the Bhasya (p. 18, 1. 8); the Parvavat is that in 
which the effect 1s inferred from the cause, ~says the Bhasya. 
7 *The three kinds of Inference herein indicated are thus explained 
by the Tatparya—The Pérvavat is that which is not sublated and which 
ìs not neutralised and which is concomitant with the probandum.. These 
three features are common to all inferences,—which are classed under 
the following three heads:—(1) the Shésavat, that which subsists in the 
probandum and things akin to it (this being the fourth feature of this kind of 
inference),—(2) the Samanyatcdrista, not seen anywhere else except in the 
Subject (this being the fourth feature in this second kkind),—(8) the Shésavat- 
Sam@natodrista which combines the features of the lasttwo (and is thus 
possessed of two characters in addition tone atoresaid three common features). 
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An objection is raised against the Bhasya:—‘ What is 
meant by the assertion that the effect is inferred trom the cause ? 
(a) If it means that, on seeing the cause one cog- 
nises the presence of the effect,—then this is not 
true: No man in his senses is ever found to cognise the effect 
on seeing the cause ; and thus the assertion becomes contrary 
to fact. (b) If it be meant that the inferential cognition is in 
the form—‘Where the cause, there the effect is’,—then this 
also isnot true: because as a matter of fact the Cause and 
the Effect always occupy different points in space, inhering in 
different substrates ; e. g. the yarns (the cause of cloth) inhere 
in: the component fibres, while the cloth inheres inthe yarns. 
Then again, by saying that ‘the Effect is inferred from the 
perception of the Cause’, you run counter to the very essence 
of Inference. ‘What is this essence of Inference?’ It 
consists in the fact that no reasoning ever operates in regard 
to either what is not knownor whatis fully known; and if 
the Effect were inferred from the perception of the Cause,— 
this inference (which is a process of reasoning) would operate 
upon what is not known [the effect being vot known prior 
to the inference; and this would make the Inference invalid 
by reason of its probans being ‘ baseless’, Gshrayasiddha}. 
And thus there would be a contradiction or annulment of the 
whole fabric of Inference.” - 

We cannot accept the force of the above reasoning ; for the 
simplereason that we do not accept the assertions against which 
the reasoning is aimed. (a) In the first place, who says that 
‘the presence of the Effect is inferred from the perception’ of 
the Cause’? (b) Secondly, what person has ever asserted that 
‘the Effect is there where the Cause is’? What the Stitra 
actually means isthat, what isinferred is the Effectas the quali- 
fying adjunct of the Cause ; and inthis there is no ‘ running 
counter to the essence of Inference’.* 


Var, Page 47. 


OT 
© As the Cause is already known; and what is inferred is only an adjunct of 
the Cause ; and thus the Cause affords the necessary substratum for the Probans, 
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The same explanation applies to the case of the Shésavat 
Inferencealso: In the Shé@savat inference also what is inferred 
is the Cause as the adjunct of the Hffect. 

“How canthe word ‘ Shésa’ in the word Shésavat’ mean 
Effect ?” 

The factisthat both Cause and Effect have been indicated 
as the instrument of inferential cognition;—and the instru- 
mentality of the Cause has been already utilisedin the Paryg. ` 
vat. _Interence;—hence of the two, the Effect is the only factor 
that remains behind as the one whose instrumentality has not 
yet been utilised;—and it is thus that the Effect comes to be 
spoken of as ‘ sh@sa’ (‘ what remains behind’), 

As an example of the inference of the effect from the 
cause, the Bhasya cites thecase where that ‘ there will be rain’? 
is inferred from the sight of the rising clouds. ‘In what 
form would this inference be stated ?”’ In the following 

form—‘ These clouds will bring rain,—because they are rising, 
being, as they are, accompanied by deep rumbling, having 
many lines of cranes flying through them, flashing with light- 
ning—just like other rain-clouds perceived in the past.’ 

The case of the rise of water in the stream (leading to the 
inference of the rain that has caused it) is an example of the 
Shésavat Inference. Againstthis an objection is raised :— 
«How can the rise of water, which is in the stream, bring 
about the inferential cognition of rain in regions above the 
stream,— the two being in totally different places ?” The 
rise in the river is not the instrument leading to the inferen- 
tial cognition of rain in regions above the tiver; what happens 
is that by means of the rise, which is a quality of the river, 
we infer the connection of the river itself with some place to- 
wards its source, where rain must have fallen ; * the infer- 
ence being stated inthefollowing form :—‘ This 
river must be connected with some place to- 
wards its source, where rain has fallen,—because its flow 


ee 
“So that both pertain to the river itself. 


Var. Page 50, 
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is quick, pieces of wood are floating along by reason of the 


rise, and tho river is full,—just like the river that is full 
when there is rain.’ 


* In stating the conclusion of this inference we might 
make use of any tense we like,—it being possible to speak of 
the rain as coming in the future, or as haying been in the 
past (or as being present at the time). 


+ The third kind of Inference, the Samanyatodrista, is 
that in which an object iscognised as qualified by a character 
which is an invariable concomitant of a well-known character 
of that object, the former character being independent of the 
notion of cause and effect ; t e. g. the presence of water is 
inferred from the presence of cranes. “ In what manner 
do you get at the inferential cognition of water from the 
cranes P” In this case we take as the paksa, (the 
Subject of inference), the tree and other things along with 


*At the time that we notice the rise in the river, the rain that caused it may 
have ceased, in which case the past tense would be used; the rain may be still 
going on, when the present tense would be right ; orit may be possible for the rain 
to continue for sometime longer, when the use of the future tense would not be 
wrong. Therefore, so far as the example is concerned, it does not matter whas 
tense is used ; it is enough that the perception of the effect leads to the inference of 
the cause. The Bhasya has made use of the past tense ; as there is always a cer- 
tainty as to the rain having gone before the river rises ; and the present and future 
would, at best, be only doubtful. 


+ The example of Simanyatodrista Inference given in the Bhasya is dificult 
to comprehend ; hence, not satisfied. by the explanation there given, the author of the 
Vartika supplies another explanation and cites another example. Tatparya. 


{ The same object as qualified by the well-known character becomes, in this case 
the instrument of inference ; and qualified by the other character, it becomes the 
object of inference. The principal point of difference between this and the other two 
kinds of inference is that in this case, the relation of cause and effect does not enter 
at all. The expression ‘ Sama@nyatodrista’ is thus explained by the Téiparya:— 
© Samanyéna’—avindbhavnéa  hétund—laksitam— dristam °—dharmirapan’ 
anumadnam. In the example, the place kuowa as with cranes isthe means of the 
inference of the place as with water. 
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The same explanation applies to the case of the Shésavat 
Inferencealso:In the Shésavat inference also what is inferred 
is the Cause as the adjunct of the Effect. 

«How canthe word ‘Shasa’ in the word Shésavat’ mean 
Effect ?” 

The factisthat both Cause and Effect have been indicated 
as the instrument of inferential cognition;—and the instru- 
mentality of the Cause has been already utilisedin the Pūrva- ` 
vat Inference;—hence of the two, the Hffect is the only factor 
that remains behind as the one whose instrumentality has not 
yet been utilised;—and it is thus that the Effect comes to be 
spoken of as ‘ sh@sa’ (‘ what remains behind’). i 

As an example of tho inference of the effect from the 
cause, tho Bhasya cites thecase where that ‘ there will be rain’ 
is inferred from the sight of the rising clouds. ‘In what 

form would this inference be stated ?”’ In the following 
form— These clouds willbring rain,—because they are rising, 
being, as they are, accompanied by deep rumbling, having 
many lines of cranes flying through them, flashing with light- 
ning—just like other rain-clouds perceived in the past.’ 

The case of the rise of water in the stream (leading to the 
inference of the rain that has caused it) is an example of the 
Shésavat Inference. Againstthis an objection is raised :— 
“How can the rise of water, which is in the stream, bring 
about the inferential cognition of rain in regions above the 
stream,— the two being in totally different places ?” The 
rise in the river is not the instrument leading to the inferen- 
tial cognition of rain in regions above the ‘river; what happens 
is that by means of the rise, which is a quality of the river, 
we infer the conuection of the river itself with some place to- 
wards its source, where rain must have fallen; * the infer- 
ence being stated inthe following form :—‘ This 
: river must be connected with some place to- 
wards its source, where rain has fallen,—because its flow 


Q 
“So that both pertain to the river itself, 


Var. Page 50, 
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is quick, pieces of wood are floating along by reason of the 


rise, and the river is full,—just like the river that is full 
when there is rain.’ 


* In stating the conclusion of this inference we might 
make use of any tense we like,—it being possible to speak of 
the rain as coming in the future, or as having been in the 
past (or as being present at the time). 


t The third kind of Inference, the Samanyatodrista, is 
that in which an object iscognised as qualified by a character 
which is an invariable concomitant of a well-known character 
of that object, the former character being independent of the 
notion of cause and effect ; { e. g. the presence of water is 
inferred from the presence of cranes. “ In what manner 
do you get at the inferential cognition of water from the 
cranes P” In this case we take as the paksa, (the 
Subject of inference), the tree and other things along with 


*At the time that we notice the rise in the river, the rain that caused it may 
have ceased, in which case the past tense would be used; the rain may be still 
going on, when the present tense would be right ; or it may be possible for the rain 
to continue for sometime longer, when the use of the future tense would not be 
wrong. Therefore, so far as the example is concerned, it does not matter whas 
tense is used ; it is enough that the perception of the effect leads to the inference of 
the cause. The Bhdsya has made use of the past tense ; as there is always a cer- 
tainty as to the rain having gone before the river rises ; and the present and future 
would, at best, be only doubtful. 


+ The example of Simanyatodrista Inference given in the Bhagya is difficult 
to comprehend ; hence, not satisfied by the explanation there given, the author of the 
Vartika supplies another explanation and cites another example. Tatparya. 


+ The same object as qualified by the well-known character becomes, in this case 
the instrument of inference ; and qualified by the other character, it becomes the 
object of inference. The principal point of difference between this and the other two 
kinds of inference is that in this case, the relation of cause and effect does not enter 
at all. The expression ‘ Sima@nyatodristd is thus explained by the Tétparya:— 
© Samanyéna —avinäbhävnëä hétuna—laksitam—‘ dristam "—dharmiripan’ 
anumdnam.In the example, the place Known as witli cranes isthe means of the 
inference of the place as wilh water. 
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the spot which is well-known as constantly inhabited by cranes 
and with regard to thatspot we infer the presence of water.® 
+ Some people take the Bhasya to mean that we have 
acase of Samanyatodrista Inference when we infer the 
movement of the Sun. But we do not understand this. In 
what manner isthe movement inferred ? Ifthe inference 
is in the form ‘the sun is mobile, —the object inferred being 
the sun’s movement,—then we ask: by what means is the 
movement cognised? There is no inferential indicative that 
has ever been perceived as concomitant with either the Sun 
or its motion (all cases of the concomitance of motion with 
change of position being noticed elsewhere than in the case 
of the Sun); and itis not possibleto infer a thing that has not 
been found to be so concomitant; otherwise (if even non-con- 
comitant things were to be inferred, then) anything could be 
inferred from anything (without any restriction). If it be 
urged that the change of position would form the 
requisite inferential indicative,—our answer is that this 
is not possible; as the change of the Sun’s position is not 
actually perceived ; no one ever sees with his eyes the Sun’s 
going from one place to another ; as the ‘ other place’ to which 
the Sungoes must be either the Ahkasha or some point in space; 
and both of these—Akasha and Space—are imperceptible; 
and there is no other way of perceiving them; hence it is 
not right to assert that there is the perception of Sun's 
going from one place to another; specially as in all cases 
what is actually seen of the Sun is only the solar disc; 
and it is not right to draw an inference from the perception 
of a thing merely by itself. Even if the movement of the 


© The reading ‘ balakavat tvena’ appears to be a misprint ; as the inference is of 
the place as with water ; the presence of cranes being the means by which that 
inference is got at. ‘ Salélvattvena ’ appears to be the correct reading, 

+ The Vartika now takes up the example cited in the Bhasya ; crjticises its 
apparent meaning ; and then, on the top of page 51, points out in what sense the 
assertion of the Bhasya may be accepted as right. 
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Sun were somehow capable of being perceived,—being, 
as it is, something that has the capacity of being perceived, 
—yet the Sun’s reaching of another point in space could 
never be perceptible; as Space is something that is eternal 
and super-sensuous, and, as a matter of fact, the conjunction 
of two things (Sun and Point in Space)—one of which (the 
Sun) is perceptible and the other (Space) imperceptible: 
———cannot be perceived [and the Sun’s getting from one 
point to another is nothing more than its conjunction with 
a point in space]. If what you mean is that from seeing 
the getting to another placo by Divadatta (only when he 

moves) you infer the movement of the Sun—and this 

inference is the Siaminyatodrista, then, an inference of this 

kind would be of the movement, of not the Sun only, but of 
all things; and why, in that case, should 
it not be inferred that you also are moving? 


Var. page 51. 


The answer to the above objection against the Bhasya 
is that, as a matter of fact, we do not. infer the movement of 
the Sun directly ; what happens is that in the first place we 
infer the fact of the Sun getting at another point in space ; 
and then from this latter fact, we infer the movement of the 
Sun; and there is nothing incongruotis in this. The form 
of the inference is as follows:—‘ The Sun gets at another 
point in space,—becaus, while being a substance, and 
never conceived of as undergoing decrease or increase, and 
found towards the East, it is yet perceived and conceived of 
as being in front of the observer, when he turns round, with- 
out moving a single step *,—just as is found to be the case 
with genus and other things ;—genus and other things are 
found to satisfy all the said conditions, and they, as such, are 
found to have got from one place to another ;—similarly the 


Ss no 

® The observer has seen the sun in the East ; after some time, he turns round, 
without moving away from the original place, and he finds the sun in his front 
again,—i. e. towards the West. This proves that the sun has changed its posi“ 
tion. | j ; 
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Sun satisfies- all those conditions :—so that the Sun must 
be regarded as having got from one place to another.’ 
This getting from one place to another having been thus 
inferred, from that we infer the movement of the Sun, The 
inference of the Sun’s getting from one place to another may 
be stated in another form, as follows:—‘The Sun must be 
regarded as getting from one place to another,— because 
when the observer has seen the Sun in one place, if he does 
not move his eyes from that point, he fails, after some time, 
to see the Sun, even when there appears nothing to obstruct 
the range of his vision,—just as is found to be in the case of 
Devadatta (when he gets from one place to another). ’ 


Some people meet the aforesaid objection against the 
Bhasya by arguing that Space is perceptible ; and in support 
of this, they put forward the following inference :—‘ Space 
is perceptible,—because it is pointed at and indicated by 
means of the finger—like the Moon.’ But it) is not right 
to argue thus; as Space is without colour; and being colourless, 
how could it be perceived by any external sense-organ? 


« How then is it found to be indicated by means of the 
finger?” What is actually indicated as ‘Space’ by the 

- finger is (not the Space but) trees and such other things 
connected with the points in Space ;—trees and other things 
are connected with definite points in space; and it is these 
that are figuratively spoken of and indicated as ‘ Space.’ 
What really happens is this :—A certain point in space happen- 
ing tobe perceived along with the (rising) sun, the name 

‘ East’ comes,to.be applied to that point in space which is 
thus connected with the Sun; and then when any other 
thing, a tree for instance, is perceived along with the rising 
Sun, this other thing also comes to be spoken of as the 
‘East’; and when people indicate the ‘Hast’ with their 
finger, they do so with reference to the tree and such other 
things, to which the name is applied indirectly or figuratively- 
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Or, when the Sutra speaks of Inference as being ‘ of three 
kinds’, what it refers to is the fact of the Inferential Indica- 
tive or Probans being—(a) well-known, (b) true, and (c) 
certain ; —the ‘well-known’ Probans being that which is con- 
comitant with the Subject; the ‘true’ that which subsists in 
other things of thesamekind (i. e., in which the Probandum is 
known to be present) ; and ‘certain’ that which is never found 
apart from things of the same kind. 


Or, the mention of ‘three kinds’ may be taken as res- 
tricting the number of Inferences;—the sense being that 
all the various kinds of Inference are included under the 
three that are specified—viz ; the ‘ Parvavat’, the ‘Shésavat’ 
and the ‘ Sémanyatodrista’, “Tn what way can Inference 
be spoken of as being ‘ of various kinds’ ?” In the follow- 

-ing manner, we reply :— (I) The Affirmative-Negative 
Inference is of two kinds—* (e) that of which the 
Probans is always present in things where the 
Probandum is known to be present, and that which 
is present as well as absent in such things;—(II) The 
Universal Affirmative Inference also is of the same two 
kinds ;— (III) and the Universal Negative Inference is of one 
kind only ; as in this case we cannot have any such thing in 
which the Probandumis known tobe present; then again, these 
five kinds of Inference come to be of fifteen kinds, according as 
each of them pertains to the past, the present or the future; 
—these fifteen again come to be sixty, according as they 

become addressed to the four kinds of persons 

(one who already accepts the conclusion, one who 
does not accept the conclusion, one who is doubtful on the 

-point, and one who accepts the contrary of the conclusion) ;— 
of these again there are endless sub-divisions. Thus there being 


Var. page 52. 


© (a) E. g. ‘Sound is transient, because it is a product’, where the character of 
product is one that is always present in all transient things. (5) ‘Sound is transient 
because it is inseparable from our effort’—where of transient things, while some are 
inseparable from our effort, others are not 80. 
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endless sub-divisions of Inference, all these become included 
in the ‘ three kinds’ ; hence it is with a view to this restriction 
that the Sara speaks of the ‘ three kinds’. 


The first kind of Inference has been called ‘ Pirvavat’ ; 
with regard to this name a question is raised— What is it 
that is Parvavat ? The cause or the effect ? If the word ‘ Par- 
vavat’ means that which has a pūrva or antecedent, then it is 
the effect that must be the ‘ Parvavat’; and in that case it 
becomes a contradiction in terms to assert that the Parvavat - 
Inference is the inference of the effect from the cause.” 
We do hold that the word ‘ purvavat’ means that which has a 
purva or antecedent; but we do not hold that it must be the 
effect that is so; weapply the name to the cognition; and 
the cognition is certainly ‘that which has the antecedent’, 
for its object; and thus what our meaning is is that from the 
cognition of the antecedent, i. e., the cause, follows the infe- 
rence of the effect. Similarly the name ‘ Shésavx¢’ applies to 
the cognition of that which comes after, and so on. 

Or (as the Bhasya points out on pp. 18-19) the affix 
in the word‘ Parvavat’ may be taken as ‘vagt, denoting simi- 
larity (and not as the possessive ‘mafup’)—; the meaning being 
that exactly as one has perceived the thing by means of Sense- 
perception, so also does he cognise the samething by means of 
Inference ; and thus by means of Inference the thing becomes 
cognised as before, purvavat’. 

Of the sentence ‘ yatha dhumnagnih’ (Bhasya, p. 19, 1. 2) 
geveral'explanations have been given. The question that 
arises is—what is it that is cognised by means of the smoke f 
(a) Is it the fire? (b) Or the particular place where fire 
is ? (c) Or the existence (of fire) ? (d) * Or the particular place 
along with (containing)the fire? (a) It cannot be that the fire 
is cognised ; as between fire and smoke, the relation of dharma 


eet ea E 
2 (d) Is the position adopted by Dianaga after rejecting the former three views. 
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(quality) and dharmin (qualified) is not possible; as neither 
the fire is the quality of the smoke, nor the smoke of the fire ; 
and further, inasmuch the fire is something already known 
(in the premises, as concomitant with smoke), it does not 
stand in need of being inferred, and hence cannot rightly 
be regarded as an ‘object of inference’. The same reasoning 
discards the view that what is inferred is evistence (c) and also 
that it is the particular place that is inferred (b),— both eais- 
tence and place being already known (before the inference). 
(d) If then, it be held that it is the placealong with the fire that 
is inferred,—this also cannot be right , because smoke is not a 
quality of that place. What we mean is that it will not be 
right to accept the view (held by Diùnāga) that what is in- 
ferred by means of smoke is the place as containing the fire. 
“Why not?” Because smoke is not a quality of the place 
containing fire ; and then again, as for the relation of fire to 
any place, sich relation is not unknown (and as such, it can- 
not be an object of Inference). “ The inference is in the 
form, ‘ this place contains fire’,—wherein -what is inferred 
is a particular place as containing fire, and not mere place 
in general” . This also is not right; as the 
actual place is never perceived, under your theory ; the 
man who puts forward the aforesaid contention (viz. 
the Bauddha writer, Dinnaga) never actually sees the 
place ; and hence if he asserts the conclusion in the form 
‘this place contains fire ‘he makes an empty meaningless 
assertion ; * specially because mere smoke (unperceived) 


i 


u The view here controverted here is Dinnaga’s. See Medieval Logic, P. 87. The 
question arises as to the exact nature of the Probandum : Is it any place in general 
containing fire? Or that particular place which contains smoke ? Inthe former 
ase the smoke, which is the probans would not be a necessary quality or concomi- 
tant of any and every place that may have the fire ; and further, some place or other 
that contains fire must be already known-; hence the Probandum could not bs 
in this unspecified form: as regards the second alternative, the objectionable 


_ feature is that the actual place from where the smoke is issuing is not seen by 


the observer ; as according to the Bauddha what is seen is not any perceptible 
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cannot bring about the cognition of fire, and the Bauddha 
philosopher can never perceive the smoke (which, like 
everything else, is imperceptible) ;—for these reasons 
any particular place cannot be regarded as the object of 


Inference. “ But as a matter of fact the 
smoke does bring about the cognition of fire, by reason 
of its invariable concomitance with it.” — Well, 


what you mean is simply this that there is an invariable 
concomitance between smoke and fire, and on that 
account when one sees smoke he naturally apprehends 
the presence of fire ;—if this is what you mean, we 
cannot accept it as true; as this assertion of yours will 
not bear the scrutiny of the several alternative interpreta- 
tions of which it is capable: For instance, what do you 
mean by ‘the invariable concomitance between smoke 
and fire’ ? (a) Does it mean that the two are related to 
each other as cause and effect? (b) Or that the two are 
related by the relation of ‘ inherence of the same object’ ? 
(c) Or by mere. relationship in general ? “ Wo 
accept the first of these alternatives: the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire lies in the fact of the one 
being the cause of the other.” This cannot be, 
we reply ; as they do not inhere in each other * : the smoke 
does not inhere in the fire, nor the fire in the smoke ; 
in fact each of them inheres in its own particular cause 
(which is neither fire nor smoke); thus the -‘ invariable’ 
concomitance’ cannot consist of the relation of cause and 
effect, (b) Nor -can it consist of ‘inherence of 


gross! substance,—mountain e. g—but the mountain, like everything else, is 
only atoms, which are all imperceptible ; and for the same reason, the smoke also 
cannot, according’ to the Bauddha, be perceived. So much for the Bauddha 
possibilities ; but ¡even for those who do admit of gross substances, when one sees 
the smoke moving in the sky, itis quite possible that he may not see the actual 
place from where it issues. 

> If ‘invariable concomitance’ is the relation of cause and effeot 
then it must be the relation between the effect and its material cause, in which it 
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the same object’. * Because (1) there is no single objeet 
produced by both fire and smoke fi. e.of which both, are 
the material cause’ and which, as such, would inhere in 
both, and would form the basis of Smoke and Fire being 
related to each other by the relation of ‘ inherence of the 
same object’]; specially as no object is ever produced out 
of two entirely heterogeneous material causes. (2) Nor 
are Smoke and Fire ever found to subsist in any single 
object, as each of them subsists in its own particular 
material cause, as wehave already pointed out. [And 
thus this second form of ‘ inherence of the same object’ 
js not possible between smoke and fire}. (c) All 
then that we find thus is that there is some sort of re- 
lationship (in general) between smoke and fire ;—but 
even this cannot be rightly inferred. “ Why 
so?” Well, if the inference (premiss) were put 
forward in the form—‘ there is some (permanent) relation 
between smoke and fire ’,—this would not be true; as no such 
(permanent) relationship is really known (at the time of the 
inference) ; in fact the smoke is actually pereeived even in the 
absence of fire (as when one sees smoke issuing from the 


hill-side and he does not see the fire), “Certainly 
there would be some sort companionship (or concomitance), as 
there is in the case of Colour and Touch.” That 


also is not possible; as the two are not always found to- 
gether; we have often seen smoke without fire, as well 
as fire without smoke ; and as thus the two are seen 


inheres ¢. e. subsists by  samavaéyasambandha ; because there is 
no such concomitance of the effect with. the non-material cause—the cloth 
being present. also when the contact ofithe loom is not present ; nor is there such 
concomitance of the effect with its Instrumental cause,—the cloth is not always 
accompanied by the Weaver. Thus the refutation emphasises the absence of the 
‚relation by inherence, sumavayasambandha, between smoke and fire. 


o ‘Tnherence of the same object’ may mean—(1) that some’ one object 
inheres in both; or (2) that both inhereinsome one object. The first refutation 
meets (1)—the (2) being taken up a few lines below. 
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apar from each other, there can. be. no constant . 
companionship between them. This same rea- 
soning also serves to reject the inference in the form— 
‘wherever there is smoke there is fire’ {as this also 
postulates a form of companionship between smoke and fire]. 
Thus then, -there being no other way in which this could 
be explained, the conclusion is that fire is not inferred 
by means of smoke. “But this would go- 
directly against a fact accepted by all men: if there were 
no inference of fire by means of smoke, then a universally 
recognised fact would be contradicted.” There 
is no such contradiction ; * as what really happens (iu the 
case of the universally recognised inference of fire) is that 
by seeing certain peculiarities of smoke we infer the 
presence of smoke as qualified (accompanied) by fire. “Tn 
what way does fire become a qualification of smoke P” 
Simply because the fire is subordinate to the smoke,— 
as what is inferred is ‘this smoke as accompanied by fire’; 
and this is inferred by means of certain specific peculiari- 
ties of the smoke; at the time of inference we perceive 
both—the smoke as well as its pecularities, in the shape of 
the continuity of its upward rising volume arā so forth ; 
and what these peculiarities, as belonging to the 
smoke, lead us to infer is some such qualification 
of smoke as is not already known ; as it is a fact 
noticed in the case of all inferences, that 
all those peculiar -qualifications of the object 
inferred that are already known serve as the means of 


Var. PAGE 54. 


©‘Ina case where wesee the smoke rising close to us, we certainly infer 
the place as characterised by smoke, (and from that, the fire) as the popular belief i8 
But in a case where a large mass of smoke is seen issuing from a place that is 
too far to be perceived, we do not take the trouble -of finding out the means of 
cognising the place ; and what we infer, in this case, is the smoke itself which is 


= seen as accompanied by fire ;and this inferenceis led up to by the peculiarities 


that we perceive in the smoke,—e. g. its rising upwards in a continuous line, and 
so forth. —Ta@tparya 
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bringing about the cognition of that thing; e.g. in the case 
of Sound, its two peculiarities—that itis an entity anda 
product—are well-known; and what is not known is its 
further peculiarity of non-eternality ; hence when we infer 
the Sound, we infer it as qualified by its (hitherto un- 
kno wn) non-eternality, 


(B.) Says the Bhaisya—The word ‘Shésavat’? means 
‘remainder’ (p.'19, 1. 2);—and later on it adds—‘ Sound’ 
ts not an action because it is the originator of another Sound 
(p. 19, 1. 9) ;—and against this last assertion, the following 
objection is raised:—‘‘The Probans, in this inference, is 
foo exclusive, being absent both in the Probandum and its 
contrary; that is to say, the character of being the originator 
of another Sound is one that is not found either in Action 
or in what is not-action [Hence the said character cannot 
prove the fact of sound being not-action].” 

This objection is not sound; as the Bhasya means 
something entirely different (from what has been objected 
to): What is meant by the phrase ‘ itis the originator of an- 
other sound’ is that ‘itis the orginator of a homogeneous 
thing’; and thus (this latter character being present in 
what is not-action) the inference is not open to the objection 
that has been urged. 


[C] In regard to the Samanyatodrista Inference, the 
Bhasya (p. 19,1. 6) says— The Samanyatodrista Inference 
is that in which the relation between the Probans and the 
Probandum being imperceptible §c. Sc.’ Against this the 
following objection is raised :—“ What is meant by the 
relation of the’ Probans and the Probandum being impercep- 
tible? Does it mean that it is not perceived at the time that 
the inference is drawn? or that it is never perceived ? If the: 
former, then; inasmuch as in all inferences the said relation is 
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not perceived atthe time of the inference, the qualification 
becomes useless [as it does not distinguish the Samanyatodrista 
from the other kinds of Inference]. If then, it means that the 
relation is never perceived, then in the first place howcan any 
Inference proceed in such a case (where the relation has never 
been perceived)? And secondly, the assertion would be directly 
opposed to what the Bhasya (p. 8, 1.8) has asserted as to 
impossibility of Inference applying to such things as have 
been never perceived or to those that are already well 
known.” 


This objection cannot be maintained ; because what is 
inferred is not fire by itself (which of course is perceptible), 
but fire as the qualification (or accompaniment, of smoke) ; and 
certainly the fire as such is not perceived (at the time) and 
has got to be inferred. 


Thus then, the Sém@nyatodrista Inference is that which, 
from the perception of a certain property of an object, 
leads to the cognition of that object; e. g. when Desire, 
Aversion, &c., are inferred as belonging to the Self, Desire 
&c., are the ‘object’ (inferred), and the Self as qualifying 
them becomes the secondary factor; and in this the ‘ pro- 

.perty’of Desire &c, that is perceived is their character of 
belonging to the Self; and the perception of this.character leads 
to the inference of those ‘objects’ (Desire &c.) as belonging 
- to (qualified, or accompanied, by) the Self; and the inference 
is in the following form :— Desire &c. are dependent upon 
(belong to) something else,—because they are qualities—like 
Colour,’ “All that this Inference leads us to cognise 
is the fact that Desire &c., belong to something else ;—whence 
do you get at the.conclusion that they belong to the Self?” 
We get at this latter conclusion by means of elimination: That 
is to say, first of all we know that Desire é&c., cannot belong 
to Earth and other similar substances, because they can be per- 
ceived only by the Self (i.e. the person that draws the infer- 
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ence), and are not perceived by means of any external sense- 
organ; in the case of qualities. belonging to Earth and other 
similar substances, we find that they can be perceived by the 
person that draws the inference as wellas other persons ; 
and that they are perceived by means of external organs 
of perception; Desire and the rest, on the other hand, 
are such as are perceived only by the cognising Self, 
and that also only by means of the internal organ, of 
perception; and this proves that these cannot belong to 
Barth, or Water or Fire or Air. or Akasha,—Secondly, we 
also know that they cannot belong to Space, Time and Mind, 
because like these three substances themselves, their qualities 
also are incapable of being perceived by the organs of per- 
ception. —Apart from these eight substances, thera ig no 
other substance except the Self ;—and hence the only possible 
conclusion is that Desire and the rest must belong to the, 
Self. 


Í a 


‘Perception pertains to things present, while Inference 
pertains to things present as well as not-present? 
—says the Bhasya [p. 20, ll. 3-2]. Against this 
the following objection is raised:—“ Js this distinction based 
upon the difference of the qualifying adjuncts or that, of 
the qualified objects? If the latter, then, the difficulty is 
that there can be no Inference with reference to objects that 
are not-present; for as it has already been explained, Inference 
nover operates upon a thing which is not already * cognised 
in a general or vague manner,—and no such vague or general 
cognition is possible with regard (independently) to things 
that are not-present. Tf, on the other hand, you mean the 
distinction to the based upon the difference in the qualifying 


Var. p. 55. 


9 Inference applies to things that are known in a vagueform, but of which 
thereis no well-defined cognition; and never with regard to things absolutely un- 
known. 
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adjuncts,—then we urge the following points :—Thero are 
three kinds of qualifying adjuncts—(a) those that are affirm- 
ed, (6) those that are denied, and (c) those that are 
self-sufficient (or self-contained); as an example of (a) thera 
is ‘odorousness’ which is asserted of the Earth; of (b) the 
same ‘ odorousness’ as denied of substances other than tho 
Earth; and of (c) there is the relation of ‘ inherence’ subsist- 
ing between things thus inherently related. 


“A question is raised in regard to the relation of In- 
herence :—How can ‘ Inherence’ be regarded as ‘ self-suffici- 
ent’? The answer is—because there is no further ‘inher- 
ence’ (by which the former ‘Inherence’ should subsist in 
the inherent things); as whenever one thing subsists in 
another, it does so through some relation; and asa matter 
of fact, for Inherence there is no further inherence that could be 
the relation (through which the former could subsist in the 
‘inherent things). —If there were such further Inherence of the 
former Inherence, there would be no end to the assumption 
of such Inherences ; and if there were to be a limit somewhere 
to these assumptions, it would be best to have the limit at 
the very first Inherence (and make it, at the very outset, 
self-sufficient, independent of further functions and relations). 
‘ This assertion that Inherence is self-sufficient—is it to be 
accepted on trust? or is there any reasoning in support of 
it P Undoubtedly, there is reasoning; the reasoning 
being as follows—(1) Inherence is not-dependent (is self- 
sufficient), being as it is, denoted by a word expressive of 
the relation that subsists inthe five categories *,—just like 
the Atom (whichis regarded as self-sufficient, because it is 
spoken of as subsisting in the five categories) +;—or again 


* Substance, Quality, Action, Generality and Specific Individuality. 


t The translation follows the interpretation of the Tatparya, which says that th® 
compound ‘pafichapadarthavritti’ is to be taken as Bahuvrihi, when applying to the 
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(2) because while being present everywhere, it gives rise to 
the conception of things being ‘here, in this ’,—just like 
the Self. - ‘If Inherence were dependent on something 
else (and not self-sufficient), what would happen?’ In 
that case Products would have no substratum at 
all. ‘How so?’ If Inherence were ‘dependent’, it 
could be dependent onthe Product, and as such could not 
exist before the Product came into existence; so that at the 
time that the Product comes into existence, it would be 
without a substratum until the Inherence comes into it 
(by virtue of which Inherence it would have the Cause for 
its substratum) ;—it is well-known that Inherence subsists 
in the Cause and its Product [and hence if it is to be depen- 
dent upon, contained in, these, it cannot exist before the 
Product appears]; andit is necessary to determine the rela- 
tion (or form) in which it subsists in them;as we find that 
whenever one thing subsists in another, it does so in some 
particular form or relation. ‘Being a kind of approach 
or contact, Inherence subsists in the same form as Conjunc- 
tion’, This cannot be, we reply; as it involves a con- 
tradiction. When you assert that ‘the contact, or conjunc- 
tion subsists’, do you mean this (subsistence) to be a property 
of the Contact (in which the contact subsists)? or of the 
Product ? We would say that it is a property of the Pro- 
duct, and not of the Contact; and ibis only in that case that 
there being other Products also to which that contact be- 
longs (those endless products, narnely, into which every 
product goes on momentarily changing) [the Inherence 
could belong to all these momentarily varying phases of the 


—— 


Atom, and as ‘Genitive Tatpurisa when applying to the Inherence ; and goes on 
to point out that itis in view of this flaw in the reasoning that the second reasoning 
- is given. 


It however appears possible to take the clause to mean—‘because it is spoken of as 
subsisting in the five categories’—a fact that would be true alike with regard to the 
Atom and the Inherence. 
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Product.] *. On the other hand, if the subsistence were a pro- 
perty of the Contact, then this contact would stand in 
need of a further contact (in order to establish the relation 
of Inherence with the further phase of the Product); and go 
on and on, there would be an endless series of assumptions. 
a DUAR for the Contact also will. have some sort of 
subsistence (form of existence); and this, on 

your supposition, is a property of the Contact; and this end- 
less assumption would be highly objectionable; specially ag 
no one can justify it, in view of the fact that there is no 
authority or valid proof for it. f [Thus then, it is proved 
that the subsistence of Inherence cannot be of the nature of 
contact, | If then, you were to assert that Inherence sub- 
. gists through another Inherence, you would contradict the 
tenets of the Shastra ; which declares that the nature of In- 
herence is explained by its mere esse or presence (which denies 
more than one Inherence). ‘ There is no proof for the 
assertion that a relation (Inherence e. g.) continues to exist 
even when the relative (the Product in which Inherence 
subsists as a relation) has ceased to exist [and this is what 
the aforesaid tenet of a single Inherence would imply |» 
It is not true that there is no proof for this; a when the 
relative ceases to exist, all that cease (so far as the Inher- 
ence is concerned) are the circumstances that rendered the 
Tnherence cognisable, and not the Inherence itself; for the 


® In conjunction, the prapti, contact, is temporary ; 80 if the subsistence of 
Inherence were of the nature of Contact, there would have to be an endless series 
of contacts to explain the permanent relation of Cause—Effect and such other cases 
of Inherence. While if the subsistence belonged to the Product itself, then, the 
Inherence would continue as the permanent relation throughout the — 
that the product undergoes every moment, 


+ Anavastha, tindless Assumption, is regarded as valid or permissible panmd, 
nika, only when the first step in the series cannot be ascert f 
Contact, however, we can always lay our hands on the first con 
tha in this case cannot be permissible.—Tétparya, 


al change 


ained ; in the case of 
» 
tact ; hence Azavas- 
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Tnheronce is not a product (and hence cannot cease to exist) ; 


—that Inherence is not a product is inferred from the fact of 


every product having a substratum*; if it were a product, 


ib could ke produced only along with the product (which is 
related by that Inherence) ; and in that case, (as pointed out 
above) this latter Product would, at the moment that it is pro- 
duced, be without a substratum [as it can subsist in its subs- 
tratum only through Inherence, which, on your supposition, 
is not yet produced]. ‘The Inherence is certainly produced 
before the Product.’ Even so you will have to explain to 
what the Inherence belongs (at the time that it is produced; 
the Product not yet being in existence). If then, the Inher- 
ence be held to be produced after the Product, the objection 
remains in force that the Product, at the time of its produc-. 
tion, would be without a substratum, For these reasons 
it has to be admitted that Inherence is ‘ self-sufficient.” 

The answer to the above objection (started above, P. 179) 
is that when Inference is spoken of as pertaining to things not- 
present, what is meant is that Inference which pertains to qua- 
lifying adjuncts thatare denied, f and not that which pertains 
to those that areaffirmed, or to those that are self-sufficient§. 

| “ But we do find that things not present are sometimes 
actually affirmed;—e. g. when we make the affirmation ‘ ghato 


© The reasoning is thus formulated by the Tatparya—' The Product is related 
to its cause by a permanent relationship (a relationship which is not a product), 
because it has a substratum’. 

+ The objection started on p. 55,1. 1 (Trans. p. 179, l. 18) ends here ; the final 
upshot of the objection is thus summed up in the Fatparya— There being so many 
as three kinds of qualifying adjuncts, we do not know with reference to what 
Inference has been held to pertain to things not-present,’ 

t As only things not-present—i. c., past and future things—can be denied at 
the time (the present) when the Inference is formulated. 

§ The real classification of qualifying adjuncts is not exactly as the objector 
has put it. 

In reality, in the first place, qualifying adjuncts are of two kinds—(a) affirmed 
and (b) denied ; secondly those affirmed are of two kinds—(a) self-sufficient and 
(b) dependent. 

| It is not true that only the not-present things are denied. 
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bhavati’ (‘the Jar is being produced’), where ‘bhavati’ is 
synonymous with ‘ jayafé’ [and that which is being produced, 
i, e. in course of production, is certainly not present].” 


This is not true; as a thing that is being produced is not 
held to be (either present or not present); the word ‘ bhavati’ 
(in the sentence ‘ghato bhavati.’) is synonymous with vigyate 
‘ exists’, (and not with ‘jayafé’, ‘is being produced’) [and 
when this ‘existence’ is affirmed with regard to the jar in 
course of construction, the ‘jar’ here stands for the several 
parts of the jar that have already been constructed, and 
which, being accomplished entities already, are sufficient for 
the purpose of the thing being recognised as ‘ jar’ and being 

_ spoken of as ‘ bhavati, vidyaté.’ | 

Thus we have established the proposition ‘ fatpurvakam 

anumanan’. 


Other philosophers have defined Inference ‘ Anumana’ 
as the perception of the thing which is invariably concomitant,— 
this being held to be ‘ Anumana’ (Instrument of inferential 
cognition) for one who knows the said concomitance. This 
definition is thus explained :—When one thing is never pre- 
sent apart from another, it is said to be ‘invariably concomi- 
tant’, ‘ nantariyaka’, with it ;—the thing that is so concomi- 
tant is called the ‘na@ntarzyaka-artha’; and the ‘ darshana’ 
‘perception’, of that thing is ‘ Anumana’, for the man who 
knows it,—t.e. who knows that the thing perceived is 
‘inyariably concomitant.’ 


This definition however, cannot be accepted ; firstly, because 
the word ‘artha’, ‘thing’, is superfluous ; as what is ‘invariably 
concomitant’ can not but be a thing ;—secondly, ‘ nantar?- 
yakartha’, is a compound word;(A) now if this compound 
were treated as a Genitive Yatpurusa, being expounded as 
‘nantartyakasya arthah’, then, in the case of the Inference— 
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‘sound is transient, because it is a product’—the character 
of being a product is the ‘ nantariyaka’; and the ‘artha’ of 
this would be either (a) its dharma, property, or (b) its pra- 
yojana, purpose or aim ; (a) if the property of ‘the character of 
being a product’ were the ‘urtha’ of the ‘nantariyaka’ 
(meant by the definition), then it would be possible to infer 
‘transient character’ even from such properties as ‘being 
an entity ’, ‘ being an object of cognition’, ‘being nameable’ 
and so forth (which is absurd); *—(b) if, on the other hand, 
the purpose or aim of the ‘character of being a product’ 
were meant to be the ‘artha’ of the ‘ndantariyaka’, 
then the ‘cognition of transient character’ 
would become the Probans of the Inference [Transient 
character being the ‘aim’ or ‘end’ of ‘being a product’.] 
(B) If then, the compound ‘ nantarikakartha’ were treated 
as a Bahuvrihi compound,—being expounded as ‘that to 
which the nantariyakartha belongs’—then also 
Var. Pack 87. ¢ the character of product’ being the ‘nantar?- 
yaka, that to which this belongs would become the Probans;t 
and what is that to which this character of being a product 
belongs ? (a) Does it belong to such things as the jar and the 
like ? (b) or to Sound ? (c) or to transient character. P (a) If 
it belongs to the Jar &c., then these become the means of 
Inferential Cognition; the inference , being in the form— 
‘Sound is transient, becausé itis a jar’! (b) If it belongs to 
Sound, then Sound becomes the means, and the form of the 
inference becomes—‘Sound is transient because ib is sound’ | 


(c) If lastly, it belongs to transient character,—belonging 


Fis the properties of “being an entity” &o. are found in Akdsha and such 
other eternal things also. 

+ That is, if we define ‘ Anuména’—which means, ‘the source or means of 
inferential cognition’—as ‘xin tariyakarthan darshana, the cognition of that to 
which the rintariyaka belongs would be such an Anumana or means of inferential 
cognition ; so that the cognition of transient character, e. g., instead of being the 
yesult, would be the means of the inferential cognition ! And other similarly 
absurd results would follow from the theory. 
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toit as its cause, or that which proves it—then also the 
form of the inference becomes— Sound is transient, because 
itis transient!’—as‘the character of being a product’ is 
the ‘artha’ of the ‘ transient character;—in no case could 
the former be a reason for the latter [and this is what- it 
is intended to be in the inference ‘Sound is transient, be- 
cause it is a product.’ | (c) If the compound ‘ nan-' 
tartyakartha’ be treated as Karmagharaya,—being expound- 
ed as ‘that artha which is ndntarzyaka,’—in that case, 
the compound would be impossible; asthe exact conditions 
of the Karmadharaya compound—compound between the 
qualifying adjunct and the qualified object—are not present : 
that is to say, the co-ordination, or coewtensiveness, necessary 
for the Karmadharaya compound is possible only when 
there is some difference* between the two words (the 
one denoting the qualifying adjunct and the other the 
qualified object); as we find to be the case in the well-known 
compound ‘ nilotpalam’, ‘blue-lotus’, where we know that 
the word ‘blue’ signifies a colour that is present in many 
things (besides the lotus) and that the word ‘lotus’ applies 
to many lotuses (besides the blue one); and hence we have 
the co-ordination between the two (in the compound ‘ niZlof- 
palam’);—in the case of the words ‘nanfariyaka’ and 
‘artha’, on the other hand, we find that when we mention 
the word ‘ ndntarzyaka’, there is no such discrepancy or 
difference as that the character of being nantartyaha subsists 
in what is artha as also in what is not-artha; t and under 
the circumstances the mention of the word ‘artha’ (in 
addition to‘ nantarzyaka’) cannot but be regarded as futile and 
superfluous. “ Bub we find the necessary co-ordi- 
nation even ina case where only one of the two words (and 
not both) are incompatible; e.g. in the expression ‘ prithiva 
dravyam’ (there is co-ordination between the ‘Earth’ and 


2 OST ee ee 
® Otherwise—i.e. if the two are identical—both need not appear at all. 
+ As it is only’an artha that can be ‘nantariyaka. 
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tho ‘Substance’, even though it is only the word ‘Subs- 
tance’ which applies to things other than Earth also; while the 
word ‘ Earth ’ does not denote things other than Substance). ”* 

In this case also, we reply, thera is an incom- 
patibility in both the words: when we take into consider- 
ation the diversity based upon the relation of subserviency 
(that subsists between the class as the qualifying adjunct, 
on the one hand, and the individual, as the qualified of the 
class, on the other),—that is to say, the word ‘ Substance’ 
denotes the individual substance, as well as the class ‘Subs- 
tance’—the word ‘Earth’, while denoting the class ‘ subs- 
tance’ as forming its predominant qualifying adjunct, 
also denotes the individual earth as well as the class ‘ Earth’ 
(which last cannot be identical with Substance) t ; and thus 
there is a clear incompatibility between both words (the 
word ‘Earth’ also denoting something that is not-substance); 
which makes the proposition ‘ the Earth is a substance’ possi- 
ble. {The same conditions however do not hold regarding 
the co-ordination implied in the compound ‘nantarrya- 
kartha —darshanam ’. “ Why so?” Because peo- 
ple make use of words only for the purpose of making 
known things expressed by them ; and as a matter of fact, 
we find that when the word ‘ nantartyaka’ is mentioned, 
it provides the idea of the ‘artha’ also (as it is only an artha 
that can be nantarzyaka) ; and hence it is no longer right and 
necessary to mention the word ‘ artha, 


Lastly, the definition contains the phrase—‘ for one who 
knows the said concomitance’ ;- and this is not right; being 


* So also in the case of nantariyala” and ‘ ar tha, it istrue.that the word 
nantariyaka’ does not denote anything that is not-artha’ but the word ‘ artha ? does 
denote things that are not-nantariyaka. m 

+ Jati according to the Logician being something distinct from Dravya. 

+ Though ‘artha’ is incompatible with ‘ndntariyaka »—all artha not being 
nantariyaka ; yet ‘nantariyaka ‘is not incompatible with ‘artha ; ‘nantariyaka’ 
does not signify anything that is not-antha ; hence the case of ‘nantartyakartha 
ja not analogous with ‘ prithivi—dravam. 
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entirely redundant ; as there can be no idea of anything þe- 
ing nantarzyata unless the person (using the word ) knows it 
to be so: e. g. people who live in the Narikéladvipa (where 
there is no fire?), if they happen to see smoke, cannot 
have the idea of its being ‘na@ntartyaka’ (with fire); hence it 
is unecessary to add the phrase ‘ tadvidah,’ ‘for people 
who know the invariable concomitance.’ 


[Another definition is next taken up] 


Tho above reasoning also serves to set aside another 
proposed definition : viz: ‘ The cognition of the avinadhavi- 
dharma is the héfu (means of inferential cognition),’ 
« What do you mean by applying to this definition the same 
objections (that have been urged against an entirely 
different definition, this last definition not containing the 
word ‘fadvidahk’ of the former definition) ??- What we 
mean is that, just asin the expression ‘ niintariyahkartha- 
darshana’, the word ‘artha? is superfluous, so in the 
other definition is the word ‘dharma’. Then again, the 
example of Inference that the propounders of this definition 
cite is—‘ there is smoke, because there is fire’; and we have 


more than once shown that such an inference is impossi- 
ble. 


* Other philosophers declare as follows :—“ Anumana, 
Means of Inferential Cognition, is that which is present 
where the subject of Inference and its like are present, and 
which is absent where the Subject is non-existent”. This 
cannot be accepted asa correct definition ; as it applies to 
that also which subsists in only apartof the subject of inference 
3. g.‘ atomsare transient, because they hayo odour, like the 


_ _~ ‘The author has already refuted the definition proposed by Dinnaga { which 
of the above two definitions is Dianaga’s is not made clear] ; he now 
Proceeds to criticise a statement’made by ‘Dinnaga in support of his own defini- 
tion’.——T'atparya. serait Se. > x ; 
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jar.’ * “ The definition cannot apply to such inferences, because 
what the definition states as a necessary condition is that 
the hetu should be present where the Subject is present [and 
certainly odourousness is not present wherever atoms are 
present”. This does not save your definition from the 
said undue application ; what subsists in a part of an 
object is also its dharma,—just as what subsists in a portion 
of the vipaksa (i.e. where the Probandum is known to be 
absent) is regarded as the dharma of vipaksa; when a 
certain thing is found to subsist in a part of the vipaksa, 
we do not hold that it does not subsist in the vipaksa ; in the 
same manner, where a thing is present in a portion of the 
palsa (Subject of Inference) we cannot deny that it subsists 
in the Subject ;—and thus it behoves you to make an effort 
to exclude that which subsists in only a part of the 
Subject. “ No special effort is needed for that pur- 
pose ; the necessary preclusion of what subsists only in 
apart of the Subject is secured by the restriction or 
emphasis implied (in the. words ‘anumēyē sadbhavah, 
which means ‘anum@yé sadbhavah éva’)” [This is not 
right; as] the emphasised assertion ‘anumeye sadbhavah 
Zva’ can mean only two things: (a) ‘it subsists only in the 
subject of inference,’ —or` (b) ‘jit must subsist in the subject of 
inference.” t (a) Of these, as regards the former restric- 
tion, what does it do? Does it preclude impossibility ? (That 
is, does it mean that it is not impossible for the hééw to 
subsist in the Subject of inference]? or does it only indicate 
the possibility. (of the héfu subsisting in the Subject) è 
In either case there is no useful purpose served by the 
emphasis or restriction ; the desired sense being got at 
even without the restriction ; the idea that the hetu 


St Prenn A ee 
Meo - 
~% Odorousness is present in cerlain atoms (those of the Earth) and is not 
“present where those atoms are absent ;—hence the inference should be accepted 


as valid, under the definition. 
+ (a) Means that it cannot subsist anywhere else ; and (b) that wherever 


the Subject is present the other must be present. 
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subsists. in the Subject of inference, and that it is not 
impossible for it to subsist therein, is implied in the simple 
statement (Gnumé@y@ sadbhavah’) without the restriction ; 
and yet that this hétw subsists in a part of the Subject does 
not become excluded by the emphasis ; which, thus, fails in 
the very purpose for which it was brought in. * Then 
again, (the restriction implied in ‘anwméyé @va sadbhivah? 
would mean that the hatu subsists in the anuméya only, that 
is, in nothing else, not even in the faf-tulya; and thus] there 
would be a contradiction of the latter half of the definition 
[which consists of two halyes—(1) ‘anuméy@ sadbhavah, and 
2) tat-tulyé sadbhivah.]. (b) Then as regards the 
second of the two meanings of the restriction [i.e.if the 
meaning is that the hela must subsist in the Subject], this 
would imply that there is vy@pti or invariable concomitance 
between the two; but that particular Subject (e.g. fire) 
which is cognised by means of the inference has no connec- 
tion with the invariable concomitance (upon which the 
inference would be based); as that (fire) wherein the 
instrument of inference (or Probans, e, g. smoke) subsists 
(at the time of inference) is entirely different from that 
wherein the invariable concomitance (of smoke with fire) 
has been observed. 


[‘ Anuméyé sadbhavak’ having been disposed of, the au- 
thor takes up the next factor of the definition,’ ‘ taf-tulyé 
sadbhavah’|—As a matter of fact where the Subject (fire) 
is observed, there is always a possibility of the presence of 
the Probans (smoke); and (on the occasion of the inference) 
what we donot know for certain is the possibility of the 
presence of the Probans; and so long as this uncertainty 


* The denial of absolute absence and disconnection does not preclude ordinary 
or occasional or partial absence and disconnection ; the mere assertion of the 
‘possiblity of existence also does not preclude the impossibility of existence ;—thus 
on account of occasionaJ or partial absence not being precluded, the emphasis 

~ ‘fails to accomplish its’ purpose of excluding that invalid means of inforential 
4 cognition which subsists in only a part of the subject-—Tatparya. = 
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continues, we feel that it may subsist (a) in the Subject 
(fire), (2) in that where the Subject is known to be 
present (the kitchen), and (c) in that where the 
Subject is known to -be absent (the lake); thus then 
(apart from the Subject itself) there are two possible subs- 
trata where the Probans might subsist—viz : the tat-tulya or 
Sapaksa (where the Subject is known to be present) and the 
Vipaksa (where it is known to be absent); such being the 
case, it may be right to preclude the possibility of the real 
Probans in the Vipaksa by means of the clause ‘ nastita asat? 
‘where the subject is non-existent,’ (the last clause in the defi- 
nition) ; but for what purpose should there be introduced 
the other clause ‘ fat-fulyé sadbhavah’?? It does not indi- 
cate anything that is not already indicated ; all that is 
intended to be indicated is the mere possibility fof the pres- 
ence of the Probans inthe Sapaksa (and not its invariable 
concomitance with it) *; and this mere possibility is got at 
even though there isan uncertainty as to whether or not it is 
invariably concomitant [ Hence the clause in question cannot 
be taken as indicating the invariable concomitance of the 


Probans with the sapaksa]. “ The clause 
“tattulyé sagbhavak ’ is introduced for the pur poses 
of emphasis”. What isit that is meant 


to be emphasised by the clause ? Does 
it mean—(a) the Probans subsists in 
the Sapaksa only p—(b) or that it must subsist in the Sapaksa ? 
(a) If what is meant by the emphasis is that it subsists in the 
Sapaksa only ;—then there is a clear contradiction between 
the first and second clauses of the definition : Just as one 


Var P. 59. 


© Jf this invariable concomitance with the sapaksa Tao ment, aien the ginion 
would not apply to the case of the valid inference kas is transient because ae is 
preceded by. effort 7,98 in this case the probans—being preceded by efor mis not 
invariably concomitant with all transient tongs ; for instanco the jar, which is 
transient, is not always preceded by effort ; it is only when it is produced that it is 


so preceded. 
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cannot say ‘feed only Dévadatta, and also Yastadatta’, so 
the statement in question—‘ it should subsist only 
in the Sapaksa and also in the Subject of inference’— 
cannot but be regarded as the raving of a maniac, 
(0) If then the meaning of the emphasis be that 
the Probans must subsist in the Sapaksa,—then that which 
subsists in a part of the Sapaksa, [i. e. not in all Sapaksas, but 
only in a few | would cease to be a true Probans ; e. g. the 
character of being preceded by effort, and the like, which 
subsists only in a few, and not in all, things belonging to the 
same class as the Subject of inference (all transient things, 
in the case in question), would not be a true Probans.* 


Lastly, the last clause of the definition ‘ asati nas- 
tita 2‘ it should not be present where the Subject is not 
existent ’ has been introduced without due consideration. 
That which is non-existent, is by itself a non-entity at the 
time; and a non-entity could never be the substratum (of 
the Probans ; and hence a denial of this impossible contin- 
gency of the Non-existent Subject being the subtratum of 
the Probans) is meaningless. *“ This clause also 


is introduced for the purpose of emphasis.” What is 
- the meaning of this emphasis P Does it mean—(a) that the 
Probans never subsists ? or (b) that itdoes not subsist in the 
non-existent Subject only ? (a) If the former, then the addition 
of the word ‘asafti’, ‘ in the Non-existent Subject ’ becomes 
superfluous ; as even without this word, the intended Non- 
subsistence would be gotat; i.e. when a thing is spoken of 
as ‘ not subsisting ’ at all, it is implied that it does not subsist 
in the Non-existent Sudject also. (b) If then, the mean- 
ing of the emphasis be that the Probans does not subsist 1m 
the Non-existent Subject only, —~then the Probans in the in- 
ference ‘ this is a cow because it has horns ’ would be a true 


—<— ee 


ry 9 = : . . 
° The sense demands a ‘na’ here; as the character in question, is regarded as & 
true probans, . 


- 
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Probans ; as horns are absent only in the non-existent Subject 
[i. e. the vipaksas ; itis only animals other than the cow that 
are hornless], and they are not entirely absent in all Vipaksas 
(as the buffalo, which is not a cow, has horns). 

[Having criticised each of the three clauses of the defi- 
nition separately, the author proceeds to criticise the defi- 
nition as a whole. | | 

The upholder of the definition offers the following ex- 
planation of his definition :——*“ The definition contains three 
qualifications; by the omission of any one,in turn, of these 
qualifications we would have three forms of the definition ; 
similarly by the omission of any two, in turn, of the quali- 
fications, we would have other three forms of the definition ; 
and by retaining all the three we get the seventh form ; what 
then is meant to be done by the definition is to reject the first 
six forms,* and to accept the seventh form, with all the three 
qualifications,” This explanation is not right, 
we reply ; as, firstly, the two kinds of § affirmative Probans 
are covered by only the first two clauses of the definition ; 
and secondly because the negative Probans is co vered by only” 
the first and third clauses [and yet both these are accepted 
as true Probans]. For instance, (1) for one who does 
not accept Sound to be eternal, the two reasons or Pro- 
bans ——because it is aproduct, and because itis preceded 
by effort—serve as true Probans, and yet they fulfil only the 
condition indicated by the first two clauses of the defnition— 
there being, in this case, no vipaksa [and thereby the condi- 
tion nastifa asati’ being impossible] ;—(2) in the case of 
the negative Probans, as there is no sapakga or tattulya j 
the qualification indicated by the second clause being pa 

* The Jatparya explains the rejection of these ; but it notices only five forms, — 
the sixth, in which the first clause only remains, is not mentioned ; probably pecans 
it was too absurd tobe noticed separately. eae 

_ + ‘Two kinds’ —(1) that which is invariably concomitant with both sidhya 
and sapaksa ; and (2) that which is invariably concomitant with the sadhya only ; its i 
concomitance with the sapakse not being invariable. 
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possible, only two conditions—indicated by the first. 
and the third—are fulfilled; and yet itis accepted as 
a true Probans; e. g. ‘the living body is not soulless, as 
otherwise it would be without the life-breath ’. Thus then, 
-inasmuch as the definition fails to include the two kinds of 
Probans thus noted, it becomes ‘ defective (‘too narrow’). 
The author next attacks the definition propounded by 
the Saxkhyas:—They have defined Inference as* ‘sam- 
bandhadekasmat pratyaksachchhésasiddhiranumanan’ | which 
means either—(a) ‘where there is a relationship (between 
two things), from the one perception (of the Probans), the 
cognition that arises of the other (thing, the Subject) is 
Inference’; or (b) ‘out of one perceptible relationship the 
cognition that arises of the Subject is Inference’]. This 
definition also is to be rejected on the same gronnds as the one 
propounded by the Bauddhas. Firstly, as a matter of fact, In- 
ference does not proceed from a single perception (as the form- 
er of the two interpretations of the definition implies) [there 
is one perception of the Probans at the time of the inference ; 
but before that many more perceptions are necessary for the 
recognition of the invariable concomitance between the probans: 
and the Probaadum]. If it is the second interpretation of the de- 
finition that is intended—the meaning being, ‘from-one per- 
ceptible relationship’,—this also will not be right; as ab 
the time that the observer draws hisinference what he 
actually perceives isnot the relationship (but only the Pro- 
bans), “ But the relationship has been perceived 
beforehand. ” Even so, you would have to regard as 
‘inference’ the cognition that the man may have at a time 
when he does not actually perceive the Probans, only if he 
may have perceived the relationship beforehand (which is 
absurd). And these are the only two interpretations that 


This sentence is in the same metre as that of the Sankbyakarika of Ishvara 
Krisna, Where does-this definition occur ? 
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are possible of the proposed definition. Further, the case 
of the inference of touch (coolness or warmth) from colour 
(which inference is quite possible, also under the definition 
in question),—would be a direct contravention of the tenets 
of the Savkhya; as a matter of fact, the Sarkhya can never: 
(under his theory) havea perception of the relationship be- 
ween colour and touch.* “ There is 
certainly this relation between touch and colour (in the case 
cited) that both inhere in the same object.” 
But this also is not right, being incompat- 
ible with the tenets of the Sa@ikhya (who does not accept any 
such relation as Inherence), under whose theory, colour and 
touch do net subsist in the same object; itis not true, acc- 
ording to them, that the touch subsists in the same subst- 
ance in which the colour subsists ; as, by their philosophy, 
either touch or colour does not subsist in ary object [all 
these qualities being only forms of Nature, Prakriti, they 
are one with this latter; hence they cannot be said to be 


Var. Page 60.] 


contained in Prakriti either]. - “Thero may be this 
relation (between Prakriti and its modifications) that 
they are themselves the substrates of each other.” But 


even so,—even though there bo the mutual relationship oË 
being the container and the contained of each other—it would 
not be possible for touch to be contained in colour, or colour 
to be contained in touch [so that even the mutual relation- 
ship of the container and the contained could not be assert- 
ed in the case of touch and colour]. This also sets 
aside the view (held by the Sarkyas) that there are 
seven kinds of relationship (between things ; and some of 
these would be possible as between colour and touch); be- 
cause as a matter of fact, from among these seven kinds of 
relationship —that of cause and effect and the like—there is 
not one that is found to hold between colour and touch. 


an pee y 
% There can be no relationship between any two things, under the theory that 
everything is undergoing modification every moment. 
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And yet the inference of touch from colour is a perfectly 
valid one ; hence the definition (which does not apply to this 
inference) is clearly too narrow; and hence defective. 

Thus has Inference been explained. 


ANALOGY. 
Analogy is next considered— 
Sorra (6)—* Analogy is that which accomplishes its pur- 
pose through similarity to a known object. 


Buasya. : 
Eo P22) 1.3, ] 


t That is, Analogy is that which makes known what 
isto be made known, through similarity to an object that is 
already well known ; e. g. the assertion ‘as the cow so the 
gavaya’ | i. e. the animal called ‘gavaya’ is like the cow). 


“What is it thatis accomplished by this analogy?” 
When a person findssimilarity to the cow, he actually perceives 
the object that had been referred to in the analogy ; and thence 
he comes tocognise the connection of that object with the name 
mentioned in that Analogy ; so thatit is this latter cognition 
that is the purpose: accomplished by the Analogy. For ins- 
tance, when the Analogy, in the form ‘the animal called gavaya 
is like the cow’, has been put forward,—and the man who has 
heard this happens, subsequently, to perceive, through the 
contact of his sense-organs, an object similar to the cow,—he 
realises that ‘the word gavaya is the name of this object’, and 
comes to cognise the connection of the particular name with 
the particular object. Similarly in the case of such ana- 
logies as ‘the mudgaparnz is similar to the mudga’, ‘the 
masaparnd is similar to the ma@sa’—being put forward, the ob- 
Server, by means of these analogies, comes-to know the con- 


* The confused use of the word ‘ pramana ’ continues. 
Pratyaksa has been defined as the cognition that is brought 
&c.;and here we find Upamana being defined as that w 
purpose of making known,—Z. e. a means of cognition. 

t f There is some difference between the Bhasya on the one hand and the 
Vartika and the Tatparya’on the other. As regards the object of analogical 
cognition and the exact form of that cognition, there is no difference ; as according 
to both the objectis the connection of the name with the object, the form of the 
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nection of the particular names with the particular objects, 


and thereby obtains the particular herb (mudgaparni or 
masaparni) that he requires. ; 


In the same manner we can explain other objects of 
Analogy met with in ordinary experience. 


e 
ee 


‘Vartika oN St. 6. 
[ P. 60 L. 8 to P. 61, L. 3 ] 


We proceed next to describe Analogy. The aphorism is 
to be interpreted as before, as providing a definition that di- 


fferentiates Analogy from all homogeneous and heterogeneous 
things. 


The compound ‘ prasiddhasddharmyaf’? in the Sūtra 
means—either that whose similarity is known, or that which 
has similarity toa known thing; *—for instance, the gavaya 


cognition being ‘this object is whatis named gavaya’. There is however a marked 
difference of opinion as to the means of the cognition ; that it isthe similarity bet- 
ween the two objects that is the means, on this also all are agreed ; but 
according to the Bhdsya, it is this similarity as expressed in the assertion ‘ the gava- 
ya is like the cow’, —which assertion is remembered at the time that the man sees 
the animal ressembling the cow ; while according to the Vartika and the Tétparya 
itis the similarity that is actually seen when the animal is seen to ressemble the cow,— 
this perceived similarity being aided by the remembrance of the similarity express- 
ed in the assertion ‘the gavaya is like the cow.’ Says the Parishuddhi. ageur 


naasa Ruan NNA I 
The Tétparya interprets the Bhasya passage ‘yatha gauh tatha gavayak (ll. 1-2) 


to mean that the similarity should be one that is already known by means of such 
‘assertions, But we find ( in 1. 4 ) the Bhasya calling this assertion itself ‘Upamdna,’ 


There is no doubt that the view of the Vartika and the Tatparya is more logical, 


The latter rightly remarks that for the cognition that ‘this animal is what is called . 


gavaya’ ‘it is necessary that the observer should kaow the assertion ‘the XEN 
is similar to the cow’, and also that he should preceive the similarity to the cow in the 
animal concerned. Ifthe analogical cognition had for its means only this remem- 
bered similarity, then its validity would be as doubtful as that of Remembrance itself. 
* This is different from the interpretation given by the Bhasya. The Tatparya 
remarks—' The Vartika proposes to take the compound asa Bahuvrihi; but it does 
not reject the Bhagya’s interpretation'of tt as an Instrumental Tatpurusa’. The Pāri- 
- shuddhi adds that the similarity must also be well-known ;sothat there should be 
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[ whose similarity to the cow is known, or which is similar to 
the well-known cow]; and this analogy accomplishes the pur- 
pose through that thing (which is similar);—7.e. accomplishes 
(brings about) the cognition of the connection of the name; 
and Analogy is that which, through such a thing, accomplishes 
—i. e. makes known—what is'to beaccomplished or made 
known—i. e. the connection of the thing with its name. 
< What does this mean ? ” It means simply this, that the 
knowledge of similarity, as aided by the remembrance brought 
about by the impression left by a trustworthy assertion, is 
what iscalled ‘ Analogy.’ That is tosay, when the observer 
happens to have heard the assertion that‘ the gavaya is like 
the cow’,—and thus the similarity between the cow and the 
gavaya being well known to him,—and, on some future occa- 
ions, he sees the gavaya and perceives its similarity to the cow, 
—he comes to have the cognition ‘this is gavaya’; a cognition 
in which be cognises the connection of the animal with the 
name ‘gavaya’ [and this last cognition has been brought about 
by the perception of similarity as aided by the remembrance of. 
that same similarity which is brought about by the impres- 
sion left on the mind by the assertion that ‘the gavaya is like 
the cow.’ ] 

[The Bauddha * brings forward the following objection 
against Analogy, as an Instrument of Cognition ]— Analogy 
does not differ from Perception and Word. ‘How so?” When the 
observeractually sees the cow and the gavaya, itis by Perception 
that he cognises that the one is similar to the other ;—wben too 
hehears the assertion that ‘the gavaya is like the cow’, the cog- 
nition that he has (of the similarity) proceeds from his hearing 
of the words (so that the cognition is purely verbal). Of the 


Karmadharaya compound also:but (it adds) both the Tatpurusa and the Kamadhara- 
ya are implied in the two Bahuvrihis that the Vartika has put forward—(a) ‘that 
whose similarity is known implies that the similarity should be known ; and (2) ‘that 
which is similar to a known thing’ implies what is meant by the Tatpurusa. 

* In Chapter IV. (of his Pramdnasamuchhaya) Ditnaga rejects Upamana as. 
a separate instrument of cognition ; he includes it under Perception. 
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many properties of the cow,a few are found to be present in 
the gavaya ; while others are absent ; if it were not so (and 
if all the properties were present in the gavaya), then there 
could be no such assertion as ‘ the gavaya is like the cow °; all 
that the observer cognises is that the gavaya bears much res- 
semblance to the cow. Thus it is found that Analogy does not 
differ from Perception and Word.” 

The theory of the Bauddha comes to this, that the same 
cognition apprehends the similarity of the cow in the gavaya 
and also the presence of the gavaya (as similar to the cow) = 
and this shows a rare insight into the nature of Pramanas ! 
[Apart from this however] What the Sēra means is that 
what follows from the cognition of the similarity of the gava- 
ya to the cow is the cognition of the connection of that 
animal with the name fand it is thus this latter cognition, 
and not the coguition of similarity, that is brought about by 
means of Analogy]*. Thus it is found that it is without 
understanding the meaning of the Sara that the Baud¢ha 
has urged a frivolous objection. 


Word. 
BHasyYa. 
[ Page 22, l. 5 to l. 9.) 


We now proceed to describe Word (as an Instrument of 
Right Cognition ]— : 
Sorra (7). The assertiont of a reliable person ts * Word’. 


That person is called ‘ apta ’, ‘ reliable ’, who possesses 
the direct and right knowledge of things, who 1s moved by 


n = Sat ea a . 

=t Thus Analogy must be regarded as different from Perception and Word, — 
because the cognition that it brings about is ofan entirely different character from 
the cognition brought by the Jatter two ’,—Tatparya. 

+ ‘The word Upadésba, standing for words uttered for the benefit of others, here 
applies to the Sentence as well as to what is expressed by the sentence. When the 
sentence is regarded as the‘ means’ of the cognition, the result brought about by it 
is the knowledge of what is expressed by it ; and when this latter is the ‘means 7 
the ‘result’ consists in the idea of acquiring or discarding the thing spoken of 


~ Nyāya 1- 
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a desire to make known (to others) the thing as he knows it, 
and who is fully capable of speaking of it. The word ‘ apta’ 
is explained as denoting one who acts or proceeds, through 
€ apti’, i. e. through the direct right knowledge of things, 
This definition applies to sages, * as well as to Aryas and 
Mcélhchhas +; the activities of all these people are carried on 
through such ‘ Words.’ 


Thus we find that it is by means of the aforesaid four 
Instruments of Cognition,—and not by any other means—that 
the activities of Gods, Men and Animals are carried on. 


Vartika ON SUTRA 7. 
[P. 61, line 4to P. 63, line 20.] 


We proceed next to describe Word (as the fourth Instru- 

ment of Cognition|. What the Sttra means is that the 

‘ Word’ that is the Instrument of right cognition is that which 

` consists in the assertion of reliable persons, and not in mere 
assertion (which would include the assertion of unreliable 
persons also, which does not always lead to right cognition). 


2 ‘One who has direct intuitive knowledge of things is a Sage. The name Arya 
stands for the people of the Central Land (bounded by the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea, the Vindhya and the Himalaya). And the residents of tlie rest of the world 
are called Mléchchha’s ! 


f ‘There are cases where the!word of the worst man is true and reliable. For 
instance, after a robber has taken away allthat a traveller possessed, if he is asked 
to point out the way to a certain place, what he indicates does turn out to be the 
right path, The word of such people is reliable only when they have no motive for 
giving incorrect information. Hence for being an ‘ apta’, for purposes of the 
validity of his assertions, it is not necessary that he should be completely free from 
all defects, as has been asserted by some philosophers ’.—Tatparya. 


On this the Parishuddhi observes as follows SCO kinds of persons— 
ommiscient and not-ompliscient ; of these, the unreliabity of the former is set aside 
by the very proof that establishes his existence ; as the persen who is proved to be 
omniscient is also proved to be free from all defects of ignorance, love, hatred and 
the like. As for the not-omniscient person, his assertions only can bear testimony to 
his being reliable, by reason of his being possessed of—(a) due knowledge of the 
thing spoken of, (b) desire to convey true information, (c) ‘efficient faculty of right 


articulation &c. ; and one can be sure of this only after haying repeatedly found the 
man to be possessed of these qualities. 
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We ee (p. 22, N oa) says Ia aO DED is called 
Pe possesses ie direct Git right knowledge ~of 
UNGS y..csseseeeeeesevee The word ‘ apta’ is explained as denoting 
one who acts through.‘ apti’, i. e. through the direct and right 
knowledge of things. Against this the following objection is 
raised (by * the Mimamsaka) : “ No Assertion is possible 
in regard to such thingsas Heaven, Apūrva, t Deity and the 
like ; as all these are beyond the senses; that is to say, if by the 
‘apți’ of the thing (by reason of which the man is called ‘ apta’‘ 
‘ reliable’) is meant the direct valid knowledge of things, then,— 
inasmuch as no one ever perceives, or has the direct know- 
ledge of, Heaven, Apirva, Deity and other such impercepti- 
ble things,—there could be no activity of speech (assertion) 
bearing upon these things. Consequently it would be well 
to explain the compound ‘ aptopadéshah’ as ‘aptah upade- 
shah’, ‘reliable assertion ’, | and not as ‘ dpfasya upadéshah’ 
‘the assertion of a reliable person.” 


This objection does not affect our position; for we do - 
not mean to say that Heaven &., are perceived by us; what 
we mean is that those persons to whom they are perceptible 
(the Sages for instance),—the assertion of these persons would 
constitute the Word (as the valid means of cognising those 
things) §. « But what is your reason for believing that 


——— 


author for the Veda ; hence if Word were defined as ‘the assertion 


— S 


#\Vho denies an 
of a reliable person ’, the Veda would be excluded. 


en to a certain invisible agency oF force set going by 


This is the name giv 
u ediate cause of the results, accru- 


every act that man does; this force being the imm 
ing to the man, from that act. 
t ‘The Veda, being without an author, is inhereatly free from all those 
defects that vitiate the reliability of assertions ; hence with regard to all things, 
visible and invisible alike, it is reliable, As regarde the words of persons of the 
world, these are reliable when they have the sanction of the other means of know- 
ledge’.—Tatparya. 
§ And as the Vedas are (according to us) the work of God one God can per- 
ceive Heaven &c.,—it is only natural. that his ‘ assertion’, in the pox of the 
Vedas, should be the ‘ word’ that provides the means of knowing these things. 
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Heaven &c., are perceptible to some persons es We 
explain our reasons as follows :—}f Heaven, &c., are percep- 
tible to some persons,—because they are possessed of 
certain definite generic and specific characters:—for instance, 
(a) because Heaven &e. are ‘ashrita’, i.e, subsist in a cer- 
tain substratum,—as a matter of fact, whatever is so subsist- 
ent must be perceptible to some one; (b) because they 
are for the sake of others,— whatever is for the sake of others 
must be perceptible to some one ;——(c) because they are 
things, and are capable of being spoken of,—whatever is a 
thing and is spoken of, must be perceptible to some one; as: 
we find in the case of the jar and such other things ;~and 
(d) because they are not eternal,—whatever is non-eternal 
must be perceptible to some one. “But asa matter of 
fact, Apūrva is not known to be non-eternal.’’ This is not 
right ; for in that case, there would be no possibility of death; 
that is to say, if Merit and Demerit (which constitute Apūrva) 


be eternal, to the destruction of what will man’s death: be due P 


Tf they are non-eternal, what happens is that the Merit and 
Demerit, that have begun. to bear fruit, are destroyed by 
yeason of their fruits having been experienced,—and there 
being left no more of such residuum of past deeds as has 
begun to bear fruit,—the Mind (Soul) of the man falls off 
from the body, and moves into another; and in this manner 


o r 1 F D . 
Our reason against such belief being—‘ The perception of the sages cannot 


pertain to Heaven and the rest,—because it isperception,—like our own perceptions.” 


+ In every reasoning that much alone of the Subject can be put forward as the 
“Subject,’ as much. of it is known to contain the Probans. Hence, when the Mi- 
mamsaka puis forward the reasoning ‘The perception of the sages, &c.’ wherein ‘the 


perception of the sage’ is put forward as the ‘Subject’, it follows that he accepts- 


such perception as a reality. And when it is admitted, it must be admitted exactly 
as it is known to exist ;so that there can be no reason for denying that tney do 
pertain to Heaven &c. If, on the other hand, the said ' perception of sages’ is not 
admitted, then the reasoning becomes open to the fallacy of the ‘Unknown Subject.’ 


Bo much for the untenability of the reasoning against the perceptibility of Heaven 


&., by the sages. Ag for positive proofs for such perceptibility, we have many 
such ;.some of which are mentioned. 
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death and birth go on. For these reasons Merit and Der- 
merit (Aptrva) cannot be eternal. 


Then again, if Apurva be regarded as eternal, (a) is ib 
one only, common to all persons ? (b) and (c) or is it, different 
for each person, * [ (b) one for each person, or (c) many for 
each person] ? 


(A) If it were one only, common to all persons, then the 
good (resulting from it) would also be com- 


mon to all persons! “As there is nothing 
else thatcould determine which resulting good should go to what 


Var. P, 62. 


individual person ;and thus (the good deed done by one person 
bringing the desired good to all) people would abandon theper- 
forming of meritorious deeds. « Even though Apūrva be 
eternal (and one only), as there would be many and diverse 
manifesting agencies, there would be neither of the two in- 
congruities pointed out;—that is to say, even if the Apiroa 
be eternal and one only, common to all persons, neither the 
resulting good would belong to all persons, nor would there 
be a cessation of meritorious deeds. ‘ How so?’ For the 
simple reason that the manifesting agencies are many and 
diverse ; that is to say, the result proceeds(not from the Apurva 
ut) from that which manifests that eternal Apurva ;.and it is 
for this manifesting of the eternal Apurva that deeds have 
to be done; so that there is no possibility of the cessation of 
meritorious deeds; for itisa well-recognised factthat that which 
is manifested by a certain person brings its results to that 
person only (and thus when the Apurva is manifested by the 
actof a particular person, the good resulting from it will 
belong to that person only |.” This last Btatomont that 
you make by no means represents a well-recognised fact; for 
instance, it is not a fact that the Jar that is manifested 


———— 


ee 


© There are three possible alternatives implied in this, says the Tatparya :—(1) 


‘There is a single Apirva common: to all persons; (2) there are-many Apūrvas 


one only for each person ; (3) there are many Apwnaas for each person. 
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(rendered perceptible) by Dévadatta is not seen by Yajiia- 
datta. Further, what do you mean by the ‘manifestation’ 
of the eternal Aparva ? Does it mean that it is perceived? or 
that it becomes capable of bringing about its resultsP or that 
its covering is removed? . If you mean that it 
becomes perceived, then this is nota fact; as no ordinary 
person ever perceives the Apurva,* which is beyond the 
reach of the senses. If secondly, you mean that the Apurva, 
by being manifested, becomes capable of bringing about its 
results, then we ask—is this capability of bringing about its 
result the Aptrva itself? or is ita property belonging to the 
Apurva? If it is the Apurva itself, then in that case [as the 
Apūrva is eternal, and the said capability is nothing other 
than the Aptrva| there is nothing done by the man to the 
Apūrva [so that one man’s Aptrva should bring results to 
all men]. If, on the other hand, the said capability is a pro- 
perty belonging tothe Apirva, then, what proof have you for 
_the belief that the Aptrva is something entirely different 
from that capability? The view held is that the Apirva is that 
from which the result follows, If, lastly, by the ‘manifesta- 
tion’ of the Apurva you mean that its covering is remoyed,— 
then you have to explain what this ‘covering’ of the Apūrvaæ 


is; as a matter of fact however, wecannot conceive of the pos- 


siblity or impossibility of any covering for things that are 
beyond the senses. 


(B) The above reasonings also serve to set aside the 
view that <Apirva is eternal and [one] for each person. 
“How?” For in this case also the incongruities pointed 
out in the previous case—viz. the cessation of meritorious 
deeds by men &c.—are present; and so also the incapability 
of manifesting agencies (forthe Apurva); and further, there 
would be no possibility of any activity for the purpose of 
adding tothe Apzrva that has been once produced; as [this 


* And as regards the Sage, he can perceive even an unmanifested Apirva. 
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‘addition’ consists in the increasing of the component fac- 
tors, and] no change of composition is possible in the case 
of an eternal thing (as the Aparva is held to be). «The 
diversity in the composition would be due to the diversity 
in the manifesting agencies.”* This is not right; as no 
such diversity is everfound in any single thing. All that 
you mean is that though the Apurva is one only, yet it can 
appear as diverse, through the diversity of its manifesting 
agency, and this diversity would cause the said ‘increase’ and 
‘decrease’. But this, we say, is not possible; for the simple 
reason that no such diversity is ever found to appear in any 
single thing ; that is to say, we have never found any single 
thing being affected by any diversity of its manifesting 
agency, whereby any such ‘increase’ or ‘decrease’ could be 
possible, “But, asa matter offact, we have found such 
diversity (and increase and decrease) in the size of the face 
as reflected in diverse reflecting media, like the bright sword 
(the large mirror, the small mirror,) and so forth.” No 
such diversity has ever been found, we reply. “ Then 
what ix it that is found (in the case cited by us)?” (In 
the case you have cited) the idea of diversity (that people have) 
is a wrong one; the face only appears as if it 
Var. Page 63. pere diverse, and it does not actually become 
diverse; and thisforthe simple reason that one and the same 
thing can never have more than one form; there is no single 
thing that ever takes diverse forms. For these reasons, you 
must give up either the notion of the Apirva being one only, 
or that of its being the cause of increase and decrease. 


(0) “We shall then regard Apurva as eternal, and many 
and belonging to each person separately. pa A If you 
take up the position that there are many eternal Apurvas be- 


ee re . h, 
* One and thesame thing may be larger and smaller in accordance with the 
size of its manifesting agency ; for instance, the same face appears large in.a large 
mirror, and small in a small mirror. 
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longing to each person,—even then the incongruity does not 
cease; that is to say, even this last theory is not free from 
the incongruities that, there would be no possibility of death, 
and tbat there would be a cessation of meritorious deeds. 
“ But what produces the result is the manifestation (of the 
Apūrva). ” “What do you mean by this? Do you mean 
‘ that the Apurva produces the result at the time that there 
is its manifestation? or that the result is produced after 
the action (producing the Apiirva) has ceased? As a matter 
. of fact, it is never found to be thecase that the Apurva pro- 
~ duces its resultat the time that it is manifested; for instance, the 
attainment of heaven does not follow immediately after the 
Ashvamedha sacrifice [and the manifestation of the Apurva 
must be at the same time as the action of sacrifice; as the 
action is the manifesting agent of the Apiérva, and in all 
cases the manifestation is found tobe at the same time as 
the manifesting agency; e. g. the manifesting of the jar by 
the lamp is synchronous with the appearance of the lamp]. 
If then it be held that the result is produced after the act- 
fon (of sacrifice, for instance) has ceased to exist,—then it 
‘comes to this that what manifests the Apärva is the action that 
is non-existent, and yet itis as aided by this action that the 
Apiirva produces the result—a truly wonderful view of things! 
And [if a non-existent action were to manifest an 
Apiirva, then] there would be no Apérva that would be not 
manifested at any time [as at any particular time we have 
any number of actions non-existent]; —so that all Aptrvas 
‘would produce their results at all times! If, with a keen 
desire to support your view of the case, you hold every act- 
ion also to be eternal [so that the action would not be non= 
existent at the time of the result|,—even then you do not 
escape from the incongruities pointed out above ; —i. e. the 
cessation of all meritorious deeds, and so forth [one merito- 
_ riousaction having been performed, as this would, ex hypothesi, 
continue to exist for all time, and to manifest its Apūrva and 
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“bring about its results, there would be no need for the per- 


formance of any other act], 


l Thus then wo findthat in whatever manner the eter- 
nality of Apŭrva is held, it fails to bear examination. 


— 


(Not admitting Wordas a distinct Instrument of Cogni- 
tion, the Bauddha * philosopher raises the following objection] 
—‘ What is the meaning of ‘ assertion of a reliable person’ P 
Does it mean that the person making the assertion is truth- 
ful? or that the fact asserted is true (really as it is averred 
to be)? If it means the former, then that idea (of the truth- 
fulness of the speaker, and of the consequent truth of his 
assertion} is got at by Inference. t If, on the other hand, it 
means that the fact asserted is true,— then this also can bo 
known by Perception; for it is only when we actually per- 
ceive the state of things to be as it is asserted to be, that we 
conclude that the fact is really as it has been averred to be.” 

This objection cannot be maintained ; as it is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the meaning of the Swér1- 
The Sūtra ‘Aptopadéshahk shabak > does not mean what. 
it has been taken to mean [i. e. it does not mean that © the 
word, aided by the reliability of the speaker, makes the 
object known’, in which case alone would it be regarded 
as inferential; nor that ‘ the truth of the fact Ea is: 
known by actually coming by the thing spoken of ’, in which 
case alone could it be regarded as perception; t what it does. 
— S Dianae in Olap, V of his Pramanasamuehchaya— vide Satish; Ch. VARS at 
sana’, Mediaeval Logic’ from which it appears that the objection as found in the: 
Vartika is a quotation from Dinnaga’s work. 


+ That a certain person is truthful can be learnt only from inference ; and when- 
we have come to the conclusion that he is a truthful man, from that we infer that 


what he says must be true. 
tItis only after the Word has brought about the cognition of the fact expressed: 


by it, that its reliability is inferred from the-fact being actually found to'be as averred. . 
„tha 


by the Word. But because the reliability ofthe Word is inferred, it does not follow 
tae the effect—the cognition-produced by the Word should also be inferred, Nor: 
again.is the relation between the Word andits meaning always that of invariable con- 
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mean is that, in regard to things connected withthe senses, as 
well as those not connected with them, we have a cognition 
which we speak of in terms of the word—t. e. of which we 


speak of in the form ‘ I have the cognition of such and such a. 


thing by means of words; ’—and it is the coguition, thus ex- 
pressed, that forms the result of the ‘ Word ’ (as the instru- 
ment of cognition). Thus it is found that the objection urged 
by Diùnāga is wholly irrelevant. 


Sorra (8). 


The said Word is of two kinds—the Dristartha, that ot 
which the thing spoken of is perceived, and the Adristartha, that 
of which the thing is not perceived. 


Busy. 
(Page 23, ll. 1—4.] 


That ‘ Word’ of which the thing spoken of is per- 
ceived in this world is called ‘ Dristartha’ ; while that of 
which the thing spoken of is only believed to exist in the 
other worldis‘ Adristaritha ’.* These are the two divisions 
under which are included all the assertions of sages and 
ordinary men. “ For what purpose does the Stitra 
mention these two divisions ? ” This mention is made 
so that the other party (either a pupil or a disputant) may 
not think that what is a valid instrument of cognition is only 
that assertion of the reliable person which speaks of things that 


mitance, whereby every verbal cognition would be always inferential. What hap- 
pens in the case of verbal cognition is that the words used are such whose conven- 
tional meanings, being well known, are recalled to the mind whenever they are heard; 
and the meanings of the individual words thus recalled,come to be connected together. 
by reason of their proximity, capability and mutual need,—and thus related to_ 
gether, they give rise to the comprehension of the connected meaning of the Sen- 
tence as a whole. And this process is entirely different from the process of Infer- 
ence. 


© (1) That which speaks of things directly perceived by the Speaker, and (2) That 


which speaks of things only known to him indirectly, by means of Iaference for 
instance. 
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aro directly perceived, as it is only such things that can be 
duly ascertained. This idea had to be guarded against, as 
such assertions also as speak of things not seen are valid 


Instruments of cognition, ; as such things also can be duly ascer- 
tained by means of Inference*. 


Here ends the section of the Bhasya dealing with the 
Instruments of Cognition. 


Vaerixa on Sūra (8). 
[Page 63,1. 21 to page 64, |, 6.] 

The declaration (in the Sūtra) that ‘ Word isof two kinds’ 
ig meant to restrict the application of the name; the sense 
being that, though a‘ reliable assertion’ may be of many 
kinds, yet, in the present context, it is meant to be restricted 
to such assertions only as speak of things that are amenable 
to Perception and Inference. + Or, the two kinds of 
Word may be said to be due to the difference in the charact- 
er of the speakers; as words are found to have both ‘ dristar- 
tha’ and ‘ adristartha’ speakers ; those who speak of things 


Se 

© Jf only Words speaking of visible things were reliable, then the Veda would 
become excluded. Hence itis added that words speaking of invisible things also are 
reliable. Such invisible things as Heaven and the like can be known by means 
of Words whose validity can ibe ascertained only by means of an Inference based up- 
on the fact of their being the Word of ‘a reliable person’, —i. e. God. And it is 
for this reason that these things are said to be inferred. This precludes the validity 
of mere Hearsay, Or of the word of persons whose veracity cannot bo correctly 
inferred ; @ g: that of Buddha and others. And it does not mean that the things 
spoken ofin thiscase are those that cannot be cognised by means of Perception. 
As Heaven &c., are actually perceived by the sages. When the ordinary mom speak 
of Heaven &c., his words are ‘ adritartha ’ in a double sonse—the thing is one 
cognisable only by means of words whose validity can be only inferred, and the 
man speaks of things thathe has not seen, but knows by means of words whose 


reliability he knows from Inference. Itison the basis of this double sense of 


‘adristartha’ that we find the Vartika offering a second interpretation of the 
eai c dristartha’ and ‘adristartha »_Tatparya. 


+ ‘The former explanation is in accordance with the Bhasyo ; the Vartika 
next adds another interpretation’—Tatparya. 
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they have seen are ‘dristartha’ speakers, and those who 
speak of things (not seen, but) known by them by means of 
Inference are ‘adristartha’ speakers. 

The definition provided by the Satra thus epplies to sages 
aswell as to Aryas and Mléchchhas (Bhasya, p. 22, line 7-8), 
This common definition has been provided, and no distinc- 
tion has been made, for this reason that the activities of 
all these men are carried on through ‘reliable assertions. ’ 

Thus we find that the four described above are the 
Instruments of Cognition, by means of which the activities of 
gods, men and animals are caried on (Bhasya, p. 22 1. 8-9), 


Thus ends the section of the Vartika dealing with the 
Instruments of Cognition. 


Lrovure (8). 
The Praméyas. 
The Objects of Cognition. 
[Satras 9—22.] 
BuaAsya. 
[P. 23, 1.5 to P. 24, 1. 4.] 


The Suira now proceeds to explain what is to be known 
by means of the above-described Instruments of Cognition. 


Sutra (9). 


Soul, Body, Sense-organs, Things, Apprehension, Mind, 
Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release really * 
constitute the Objects of Cognition’. 


Of these—(1) the Soul is the perceiver (of all that 
brings about pain and pleasure),—the experiencer (of all: 
pains and pleasures)—the knower of all (pains, pleasures and 


® According to the Parishuddhé there are two readings of the Sūżra—one with 


t tu’, and the other without it. We shall see later on (P, 216) how this particle is 
essential. 
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their causes)—-who gots at all things. * (2) The Body 
is the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences. (3) The 
Sense-organs are the instruments of the experiences. (4) 
The Things are the objects to be enjoyed and experienced. 

(5) Apprehension consists of the experience 
itself. (6) +t The Mind is that internal organ 
which is capable of bringing about the apprehension of all 
things,—which the Sense-organs (being limited in their 
scope) cannot do. (7) Activity is the cause of the 
propagation of the body, the sense-organs, the things and the 
sensing of pleasure and pain ; 8) So also are the 
Defects. (9) Rebirth—the body that belongs to the 
Soul in one life is not the first that the Soul has had ; nor is 
it the last; in fact there can be no ‘ first’ in the previous bodies 
that the Soul has had [as we cannot trace any beginning of 
the worldly process] ; and as for its subsequent bodies, there 
can be an end to these only when Release is attained ;—and 
it is this that constitutes Zebvirth. (10) Fruition con- 
sists in the experiencing of pleasure and pain along with the 
causes leading to these. (11) Pain—by the special 
mention of‘ pain’ (and the omission of « pleasure ’) it is not 
meant that there is no pleasure at all,—which is what is 
actually felt as agreeable [just as much as Pain is felt as 
disagreeable] ; what is meant is to lay stress upon the teach- 
ing that it is desirable that one should practise the thoughtful 
contemplation of the fact that Pleasure also is only a form 
of Pain,—being as it is, along with its causes, found to always 
end in pain, to be never also entirely free from pain, and to be 
inseparable from various difficulties ; as when one is thought- 
ful and contemplates upon the said fact, he becomes dis- 
gusted ;—this disgust makes him free from all attachment, 
and brings Dispassion ;—and having become dispassionate, he 
attains Release. (12) Release consists in the cessation 
of the seriés of births and deaths, and the consequent dis- 
appearance of all pain. 


Si ? 
* Jf the Soul did not get at all things, it could not know ‘all things’. 
t The point in which the Soul differs from the other objects is that it is only as 


the experiencer of pleasures and pains that the Soul is something to be got rid of (haya 


in its own positive form ; it is never heya, it is always upaddéya, to be acquired and 
treasured ; while all the rest—except Release—are always only fit to be gotrid of; 
and Release is always to be acquired and treasured.’ 

++ There is much uncertainty on the exact nature of manas. The later Logicians 
regard it as an ‘indriya ” ; while the Bhasya is not clear on this point. We shall deal 
with this subject later on, under Manas’. 
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Though apart from these enumerated, there are many 
other ‘ objects of cognition’ also—such as Substance, Quality, 
Action, Community, Individuality and Inherence,—yet it 
would be impossible to enumerate all such objects severally ; 
so what the Sūtra has done is to make specific mention of 
only those ‘ objects ’ whose right knowledge brings Release, 
and wrong knowledge leads to Birth and Rebirth [and it does 
not aa that these are the only objects that can be cog- 
nised. 


VARTIKA. 
[P. 64,1. 7 to P. 66,1. 10.] 

The ¢ Object of Cognition ’ is next described— 

*[The Bhasya puts the question— What is to be known by 
means of the above described Instruments of Cognition,—with a 
view to specify the ‘ objects of cognition’, which have been only 
hinted at, in a general way, in the definition of the Pramanas ; 
and the sense of the Sitra is that the ‘ objects of cognition ’ 
enumerated are precisely those whose true knowledge brings 
Release and whose wrong knowledge brings Birth and Rebirth. 
The compound in the Siitra is Dvandva, of which every 
component is of equal importance. 

An objection is raised—“ What is the meaning of the 
Sūtra ? Does it mean that the Soul and the rest here mentioned 
are the only ‘objects of cognition’ P? or that these are 
‘objects of cognition’ only ? If the former, then the 
statement becomes too narrow, as it omits to mention many 
objects of cognition ; such, for instance, as Space, Time, 
Community, Individuality and Inherence.] If, on the other 
hand, the meaning is that they are‘ objects of cognition ’ 
only, then there is a contradiction between this Sutra, 
and Sutra 2-1-16, where the Bhasya speaks of the Soul &e. 
as both ‘ instruments of cognition ’ and ‘ objects of cognition’; 


#The whole text of lines 10—17 is defective, there being no less than five laca- 
nae, We give within square brackets, the purport of these eight lines, so far as ib 
can be gleaned from the T’@tparya and the Parishuddhi. 
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and in support of this dual characterit cites the instance 
ofthe weighing balance, in which when weighed, the gold 
becomes the object weighed; while when some other thing 
is weighed, and gold is used only as the medifim of measure- 
ment, it is the instrument ; and thus the same -gold comes to be 
spoken of as ‘ pramēya °’ as well as‘ pramana’. And further, 
such a statement by the Sara would be contrary to facts of or- 
dinary experience ; in which it is found that one and the same 
thing is related to actions in more ways than one; for instance, 
in the case of the tree, we find itspoken of as the agent in 
the sentence ‘ the tree stands ’ [as an objectivein ‘ I see the 
tree’, as an instrument in ‘he sees the moon by means of the 
tree,’ and so on] ; and just as in this case we find the names of 
several verbal-relations applied to the tree, on the basis of the 
presence, in it, of all the several characters,—so, in the same 
manner, the same thing (Soul for instance) could be ‘ praméeya 
as well as ‘ pramana ’ [so that it is not right to say that Soul 
and the rest are praméyas ’ only].” 


The above reasoning is not right ; as itis based upon a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the Sufra. What the 
Sūtra means is that the ‘ object of cognition’, consisting of 
the Soul and the rest, when duly known and differentiated 
tends to bring about the Release of the person; and it does 
not mean that there are no other ‘ objects of cognition’. Nor 


would there be any incongruity if the Sūtra were taken to 


mean that Soul &c. are ‘ objects of cognition’ only. “ What - 
do you mean ye What we mean is that the Sūtra states 
that for the man seeking Release, Soul and the rest must 
pe the ‘objects of cognition’ only ; i.e., these must be known 
by him ; and ibis nob meant to enjoin the knowability of 
these [i.e. the Sutra does not lay down that Soul &c. must be 


—_—_——— =e e ae 4 

e «The incongruity—in the shape of the contradiction of Si. 2. 1. 16 is quite 
patent in this case—how then can you say that there is no incongruity in this 
view ?” 
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known by all men * ]; nor is it meant to deny the knowabi- _ 


lity of other things. All that is done by the Stra is to 
reiterate + the truth that by one who seeks for Release, these 
must be known;—i. e. for him they raust be ‘objects of cogni- 
tion’ only. Thus we find that the Stra is meant to do 
both [to state that Soul &c. are the only ‘objects of cogni- 
tion’, and also that Soul &c, are ‘ objects of cognition ’ only]; 
and neither of these statements is open to the objections that 
have been urged. 


Even granting the contention of the Opponent against 
the Sutra, we offer the following explanation :— 


Space and the other objects also are included in the 
Sutra, by the force of implication. “What is the impli- 
cation ?” It is this :—There are twenty forms of Activity 
(the seventh object mentioned in the Sttra); and these are 
affected,—z.e. found to be qualified and borne upon 
by—Space and Time; all which therefore are implied { in the 
mention of ‘ Activity ; as for Community, Individuality and 
Inherence, these are only qualifications of the several Objects 
mentioned in the Sara; that is, Soul and the other objects 
are already mentioned in the Stra, and Community, Indivi- 
duality and Inherence are only relations serving to different- 
iate the said objects from one another; and as such are in- 


cluded in the Sutra as the qualifications of those directly _ 


mentioned. 


* í But only by the pupil who is seeking for Release.’ 


+ The use of the word ‘reiterate’ shows that the fact is vouched for by other 
pramanas also. 


$ The reading of the printed texts is defective ; as it stands, the sense is that 
Space &c, are not included ; which would be absurd ; as from what follows, and 
from what the 7a@tparya says, it is clear that Space and Time &c. are meant to be in- 
cluded, Hence the proper reading should be qeqemrqmcad feared Sta arara 


Space affects activity, when the Veda lays down a sacrifice as to be performed 
on aplot of ground sloping eastwards; Time affects it when it lays down the 
Pirnamasa sacrifice to be performed on the Purnamasi day. 
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* As a matter of fact however, the Sutra does not mean 
either to indicate all ‘objects of cognition’, or to indicate 
those that are ‘objects of cognitions’ only. If the author 
of the Sara had simply meant to indicate the ‘ objects of 
cognition ’, he would thereby only prove his own inaptitude, 
by mentioning what has already been mentioned (as implied by 
the account given of the Instruments of Cognition); and further 
by mentioning again what has already been mentioned in the 
very first Saira (and what is again already implied in the 
account subsequently given of the Pramanas) the author’s 
statement (in the present Sutra) would partake of the char- 
acter of the incoherent ravings of a maniac. It is with 
a view to all this that the author of the Sūtra has inserted 
the qualifying particle ‘tu’; the meaning of the Sara thus 
is that ‘though there are other objects of cognition also, yet 
those that are mentioned (Soul &c.) are those objects of cogni- 
tion whose true knowledge brings the highest good; this is 
what is implied by the particle ‘ fw’. 

An objection is raised :—“‘ How is it that Pleasure is 
not mentioned? Isit because there is no such thing as 
Pleasure? Or because it is already included in something 
else? It cannot be the former ; as Pleasure is a thing that 
is known to every living Soul; inasmuch as Pleasure is found 
to be experienced by every living Soul, it cannot be said that 
there is no such thing as Pleasure. For the same reason 
[i. e. because Pleasure is actually known as something entire- 
ly different from Soul and the rest] Pleasure cannot be 
held to be included in any of the things mentioned in the 
Sūtra?” 


Pleasure has been omitted with a view to indicate 
the absence of attachment. “ How so?” The man who is 
seeking after Release should look upon everything as í Pain 3’ 

* The above explanation has been given by the author only to show his 
ingenuity ; the real explanation is the one already given-above ; which he reiter- 
rates —Tätparya. 
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and it is for the purpose of laying stress upon the propriety 
of regarding everything as ‘ Pain > thatthe Stra has omit- 
ted to mention ‘ Pleasure’ separately. Asa matter of facts 
when a man regards everything as ‘ Pain ’, he acquires that 
Dispassion which consists of the absence of attachment to (or 
indifference for) the entire three worlds; and when the ‘ab- 
sence of attachment’ is practised, his longing for all the 
three worlds ceases; the ‘longing’ for a certain thing con- 
sists in the desire for its return; and naturally no such 
desire is possible, when the man regards all things as ‘ pain ’; 
for certainly no one desires Pain .—alllonging having thus ceas- 
ed, the man does not have recourse to those (activities) that tend 
to bring back the objects desired; as he does not have re- 
course to these activities; no further Merit or Demerit 
accrues to him ;those that have already accrued to him in the 
past become exhausted through his experiences, and thus 
ultimately Merit and Demerit, which form the sole cause of 
pirth and rebirth, entirely disappear from the man ; and there- 
upon he becomes ‘ released’; that is, he is not born again. 
It is with a view to indicate all this that the Sära has 
omitted to mention ‘ Pleasure’. 


—— 


Soul—The first Praméya. 


BuaAsya. 
[P. 24,1. 5 to p. Ha, I, I] 


* Ag a matter of fact, it is found that the Soul is not 
apprehended by Perception ; the question then arises as to 
whether it is known only by means of ‘ reliable assertion °. 
The answer is that it is not so; as Soul is cognised by means 
of Inference also. 


Soe ra eee eer yee 

a t That there is such a thing as Soul is known, in a general way, from Reliable 
Assertion (of the Veda, for instance), and this knowledge is ratified by Inference’— 
Tatparya. ‘By being ratified is meant that the vague general cognition is specified ’— 
says the Parishuddht. That is, the existence of particular souls in particular bodies 
becomes recognised. 

In connection with the opening sentence of the Bhasya, the objection is raised 
as to why the perception of the Soul is denied, when as a matter of fact, the Soul is 
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; Sorra (10). 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition are 
the indicatives of the Soul. 

_ [A] The Soul having experienced pleasure by coming 
imto contact with a certain kind of things, whenever, in the 
future, he happens to seea thing of that same kind, he wishes 
to acquire that thing; and this wish to acquire is possible 
only in one who, while remaining one and the same, per- 
celves several things ; as it arises from his remembrance of 
a previous perception ; it is thus that Desire becomes an indi- 

cative (a sign or proof) of the Soul. * No such desire would 

be possible [if there were not one and the same agent to 

cognise and to recognise the thing, and] if there were only 

a series of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to its own 

distinct object ; for the recognition of one cognition by an- 

other cognition would be as possible as the recognition by 

one body of the experiences of another bodyf. 


always an object of mental perception, being always perceived as‘I’,a conception 

that appears along with every cognition. The answer to this is that it is true that 

we have the notion of ‘I’; but this might be (and actually is) taken as referring to 

the body; and as such it could not afford a sufficient proof for the existence of the Soul 
apart from the body ; so long as it is not strengthened and ratified by other means 
of cognition, Inference &c. This is the answer from the stand-point of one who 
does not regard the Soul as purely perceptible ; the answer from the standpoint of 
one who regards Soul as perceptible is that the passage refers to the Soul of others, 
one’s own Soul being always perceptible—[as held by some Logicians, called by 
Jayanta Bhatta, ‘svayathyah ’|——Parishuddhi. 

o t Having found a certain kind ot thing to give pleasure, the man formulates 
the judgment ‘ this kind of thing gives pleasure’, this is the major premiss ; when he 
ees that kind of thing again, he has the idea ‘ this is that kind of thing’; this forms 
the minor premiss ; from these two premisses he comes to the conclusion ‘this will 
give pleasure ’, and then desires to acquire that thing. Thus this Desire proves that 
the agent who has this desire must be the same who has the three cognitions re- 
presented by the two premisses and the resultant conclusion)—there being a common 
agent for all the four ; if the agent were not the same there could be no such recol- 
lection or fusion of the several cognitions involved ; and itis this common agent— 
who is the the seer of the thing, the experiencer of pleasure, the rememberer of the 
thing being the source of pleasure, and the desirer of the thing,—who is the Soul ’— 
Tatparya. 

+ ‘This anticipates the following argument :— I£ in the absence of a Soul, the 
recollection and fusion of cognitions were possible under the hypothesis of 
every cognition setting up, and forming a factor in, a series of cognitions ; then 
every cognition would recall and fuse into every other cognition of the same series. 
Tatparya. 

The phrase ‘ dehantaravat’ is explained by the Bhasya itself later on—p. 25 


Ils. 4—6. 
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[B] Similarly it is only when one and the same agent 
perceives several things, that, on recollecting a previous per- 
ception, he comes to have Aversion to the thing that has been 
the cause of pain to him. 


[C] When a certain kind of thing has been found to be 
the cause of pleasure, on subsequently seeing a thing of that 
kind, the man makes an attempt to obtain that thing; and 
this Effort would not be possible if there were not one agent 
perceiving a number of things and recollecting his past per- 
ceptions; specially no such Effort would be possible if there 
were only a series of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to 
its own distinct object; for the Effort of one cognition on 
the basis of the experience of another cognition would be as 
impossible as the Effort of one body on the basis of the ex- 

eriences of another body. This explanation also applies to 
the Bfort that is put forth for the getting rid of what has 
poen found to be a cause of pain. 


[D and E] It is only by reason of his remembrance of 
his previous experience of pleasure and pain that when the 
man gets by the thing that had caused him pleasure he is 
pleased, and when he gets by what had caused him pain he 
feels unhappy ; and thus it is that he experiences Pleasure 
and Pain. And in this also the reason is the same as before 
[that is to say, the said pleasure and pain is possible only 
when the person getting by the thing and remembering the 
previous experiences is the same who had had those experi- 
ences ; and this proves the Soul as the experiencer of Plea- 
sure and Pain in the past, their rememberer and their experi- 
encer in the present]. 


[F] When a man is desirous of knowing or understand- 
ing (the real character of a certain thing), at first he ponders 
over it in the form—‘ what may this be ?’; and pondering thus 
he comes to know it in the form—‘ this is so and so’. This 
Knowing of the thing is by the same agent as the previous 
desire to know and the consequent pondering ;—so that this 
Knowledge becomes an indicative of the presence of the 
eommon agent in the shape of the ‘ Soul », And here also 
the reason is the same as before. 


Now we proceed to explain the phrase ‘gehantaravać 
‘as in the case of another body’, [that we have used twice 
before, p. 24,1. 11 and 1. 14] :—The philosopher who does 
not admit the Soul readily admits that the diverse, Cognitions, 
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each pertaining to a distinct object, when appearing in differ- 
ent bodies, are never recognised [and never fuse together, the 
cognitions of one body not being recognised by another 
body] g and for the same reason the diverse cognitions, ap- 
pearing in the same body also, could not be recollected ; 
the two cases being for the said philosopher exactly 
alike, [so far as the absence of the common agent is 
concerned; there being no such agent in either case]. 
Thus then, with regard to asingle agent we find that he 
recognises only what he has perceived, and not what he has 
not perceived * [or what has been perceived by another] ; 
similarly with regard to diverse agents also, we find that one 
agent does not recognise what has been perceived by another; 
neither of the these two well-known facts can be adequately 
explained by the philosopher who does not admit a Soul. 

Thus it is proved that there is such a thing as Soul. 


VARTIKA on Sorra 10. 
[Page 66, line 11 to P. 71, 1.4] 

Sūtrā 10 is put forward—(a) with a view to differentiate 
the Soul from what is homogeneousto it(d, e. other Praméyas, 
Body, Sense-organs &c.) asalso from what is heterogeneous 
to it (i, e. the Pramanas) ;—(b) t also with a view to ratify (or 
specify) by means of Inference what is already known by 
means of Word (of the Scriptures): i. e. with a view to 
strengthen the knowledge of [or to specify the cognition of] 
the Soul that has been known in a general way by means of 
Reliable Word ;—(c) and lastly also with a view to show an 
instance of the commixture of several Instruments of Cogni- 
tion: We have said above (in the Vartika, Text, pp. 31-32) 
that in many cases several Instruments of Cognition commin- 
gle ; and the case of the Soulis one of those cases [where 
wo find the commixture of Word and Inference].: 


o The text reads A14 geta agea ; and the foot-note remarks that 
ageda is not found in three of the four manuscripts. But from the contex 
it is clear is that what is necessary is the clause argesàfa, and it is the other clause 
ateaguea, which is superfluous, in view of the next sentence ; where the perception 
and remembrance by different agents is spoken of. 

+ Tho particle ‘cha ’ here means ‘and ’——says the Tatparya. 
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Says the Bhäşya (P. 24, 1. 8)—The Soul having ewperi- 
enced pleasure by coming into contact with a certain kind of 
thing, whenever, in the future, it happens to see a thing §c. fc. 
The sense of this is that what proves the existence of tha 
Soul is the * ‘ recollecting ’ or ‘ blending’ of Desire and the 
rest (the cognitions and recognitions leading up to it). 


“Tn regard to this”, says the Opponent, “ we have to 
consider the following dificulty : [In every case of Inference 
the indicative proves the conclusion only when itis itself 
perceived] how, then, can Desire and the rest prove the Soul, 
when they are themselves not perceived ? +” 


[They prove the existence of the Soul] because they per- 
tain to the same object as the Recognition ; that is to say, be- 
cause Desire and the rest have the same object asthe Recogni- 
tion, they prove that all the cognitions appearing in the Recog- 
nition haye a common agent; it is a well-known fact that 
no ‘recognition’ of cognitions is possible, (a) when these 
cognitions have different agents, or (b) when their objects are 
not the same, or (c) when they are brought about by different 
instruments. For instance—(d) in no case do we find a ‘ ro- 
cognition ’ of the cognitions of colour, of taste, of odour, and 
of touch: as there is never auy such recognition as ‘ this 
touch that I feel is the colour that I had seen ’ ; (c) nor 
again is there any such recognition as ‘ that by means of 
which I seo ’colour now is that by means of which I had felt 
its touch ;—(a) nor lastly is there recognition by Yajiadatta 
of what had been seen by Dévadatta: there is never any 
such recollection as ‘ this that I, Yajfiadatta see, is the same 


*The Parishuddhi explains the word ‘ pratisandhana ’ as the blending or fnsion 
of (1) the previous cognition of the thing, (2) the remembrance of the pleasure, 
caused by it, (3) the subsequent cognition of the thing, (4) and the consequent Desire 
—into a single conception comprehending all the four ideas as belonging to one and 
the same agent. 


+ Desire, Aversion, and Effort are not perceptible, 
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thing that Dévadatta had seen.’ And what is the reason for 
all this? The simple reason lies in the fact that each cog“ 
nition has a distinct object of its own. Thus then, for one who 
denies a Soul, every cognition must be *distinct, with a distinct 
object of its own; and no ‘ recognition’ or ‘ recollection ’ 
would be ever possible. Hence the conclusion is that there is 
a single agent who recognises ; and this is the Soul. 


You will perhaps offer the following explanation :—“ The 
fusion or recognition of the several cognitions (in a series) 
will be due to the fact of the preceeding cognition being 
the cause of the following cognition. That is to say, the ‘re- 
collection’ or ‘fusion’ of the several cognitions is due, not 
to the fact of all of them having a common agent, but to the 
fact that, in any series of cognitions (to which every cognition 
gives rise), every individual cognition is the cause of the 
cognition that follows; as a matter of fact, every cognition 
is followed by another cognition, this latter proceeding from 
a certain potency in the preceeding cognition,—and is itself 
endowed with all the potency (that belonged to the previous 
cognitions) ; and thus even though the cognitions are diverse 
and many, there is a ‘ fusion *by reason of the relation of 
cause and effect subsisting among them; just as there isin the 
case of the seed: in the case of seeds, we find that the 
small grain of paddy is followed by the sprout; and the 
sprout, by reason of its having followed from the paddy-seed, 
is endowed with the potency of the paddy ; and from this 
sprout by the aid of the several elemental substances, is pro- 
duced only another grain of paddy, nota grain of barley : 
and the only reason for this lies in the fact that what has 
gone before is a paddy-grain, and not barley ; [so that there 
is a recognition of the grain of paddy] ;—in the same manner, 


in the case in question also, there is a ‘ fusion ° or ‘ recogni- 


* The ‘na’ in the text isevidently wrong ; as this sentence is meant to be expla- 
natory of the preceding sentence ; while with the ‘ na’ it would be a direct contra- 
diction of it. 
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tion’ of several cognitions only when they appear in the same 
eseries of cognitions ’,—so that there is a causal relation 
among them, every one of them being the effect of that which 
precedes it; and there is no such ‘ fusion ° when the cogni- 
tions belong to a different ‘ series’; as in this latter case, 
there is no necessary sequence (and consequent causal rela- 
tion) among the cognitions. Thus the ‘fusion’ is due 
to the presence of causal relation, and not to the presence of 
a common agent ; for the simple reason that we do not know 
of any instance where there is ‘ recognition’ due to the 
presence of a common agent [while of ‘ recognition’ due to 
causal relation we have an instance in the case of the Seed]; 
and thus the‘ Recognition’ (that has been urgedas the reason 

for the existence of the Soul) having been found otherwise 

explicable, it cannot prove the existence of the Soul *.” 

+ The above reasoning is not sound, we reply, As it 

does not remove the diversity: That.is to say, when you 

declare that the ‘recognition’ is due to the causal relation, 

you do not set aside the diversity among the cognitions; and 
this for the simple reason that causal relation itself subsists 
on (i. e. presupposes) diversity ; it is upon diversity that every 
causal relation depends ;—and in cases where both parties 
admit diversity (among the things concerned) no ‘recogni- 
tion’ is found possible, Why not ?—you wil] 
ask. Well, ina case where the cogniser is not 
the same as the rememberer (in which case the diversity 


Var Page 68. 


© The import of this objection is thus explained by the Tatparya—Between the 
cognitions of Dévadatta on the one hand, and those of Yajiiadatta on the other, we 
find two differences : they have different agents, and they are not the cause of each 
other. We also find that there is no ‘recognition’ of the one as the other, The question 
then arises—Is this absence of ‘ recognition’ due to the first difference, or to the 
second ; and as there is nothing to determine the exact answer to this question 
the inference drawn (as it is by the Bhasya) from ‘recognition’ can not be conclusive 
as to the difference or non-difference of the agents. . 

+The Tatparya remarks that the Siddhanti purposely keeps hisreal explanation 


hidden from the Opponent, The real explanation is clearly given in the Vartika, Text: 
p. 68,1, 11, 
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of agents is admitted by both parties), no remembrance is 
possible ; and when there is no remembrance, there can 
be no ‘recognition. [Hence so long as the causal relation 
does not do away with diversity, it cannot form a basis for 
‘ recognition’ |. 

“ What we mean” the Bauddha explains, “is that no 
‘ recognition’ is possible; and we do not say that ‘ recogni- 
tion’ is found where there is causal relation, all that we say 
is that where there is no casual relation, no recognition is 
found; and the reason that we have put forward for this 
absence of recognition is the fact that there is no necessary 
sequence (in cases where there is no causal relation). Thus 
your complaint against our reasoning is absolutely futile 
and meaningless”. 


This explanation is not right; as it does not really 
meet the question at issue. In explaining your position in the 
way you have done you do not meet the real point at issue : 
T have said ‘where there is diversity’, recognition is not found; 
and you say * ‘when there is diversity, on account of the 
absence of causal relation, recognition is not found’ ; and your 
statement in this form is of such doubtful import that it 
does not at all set at rest the question at issue. “ Well 
the same is the case with yourself : when you simply assert, 
that ‘recognition is not found when there is diversity,’ you 
do not meet the point in dispute.” This answer of 
yours is no answer at all; when you say that my statement 
is similar to yours, you admit that your own statement does 
not meet the point in dispute. 


“ Not so”, says the Opponent ; “as what I have put: 
forward is not meant to be a reason ; that is to say, I do not 
mean that ‘there is Recognition because there is causal rela- 
tion’; all that I mean is that the Recognition, that you have 
~* The’ main the text is wrong + the IO EEE ENO AEE 
WEUt 
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put forward, can be explained otherwise (than on the basis of 
what you seek to deduce from it) ; and hence it cannot serve 
as a valid reason for deducing what you seek to deduce from 
it; and thus all that I mean is to point out the fallacy involved 
in your reasoning ; and T do not mean to put forward another 
reasoning {in the form that ‘there is recognition because there 
is causal relation’, or that “ there is no recognition because 
there is no causal relation’ J.” 


® Byen so your argument is not tenable. For you have 
failed to grasp the import of the reason (Recognition) put for- 
ward by us (in support of our conclusion). Evidently the 
true import of our reasoning has not been comprehended by 
you; you have been misled by the generalised form in which 
our reason has been asserted; that is why you find, with ib 
the fault that it is explicable otherwise (than on the basis of 
our conclusion). The ‘Recognition that we have put forward 
as our Reason is a qualified Recognition (and not mere Recog: 
nition in general) ; what we mean is that particular kind of Re- 
cognition which apprehends a certain thing as the common 
object of the previous cognition, of the present cognition and 
of the remembrance.t And no such remembrance or Recogni- 
tion would be possible under your theory [where nothing is ad- 
mitted except the ‘series’ of cognitions, and where everything 
haying a momentary existence, any form of ‘Recognition’ is an 
impossibility.t] «Why so?” Simply because— §(a) there 


n 
* The real answer of the Logician to the Bauddha objection begins here. 


+ The Recognition is in this form—‘ that source of pleasure in the shape of 
garlands, sandal paste and the like, which I remember, is the same that I am perceiv- 
ing now’. The Recognition appearing in this qualified form differs materially from 
that Recognition which depends upon causal relation ; as in this latter kind of Recog- 
nition there is no remembrance.—TZ dtparya. 

+t ‘The proving of the momentary character of things means the disproving 
of all Recognition’ says the Partihuddhi. 

§ There is no recognition in any of the following forms—(a) ‘ Iam touching 
this thing with the same organ of touch by which organ of vision l had seen it’ ; 

b)‘ This that Iam seeing as the jar is the same as the cloth that 1 had seen as 
or (c) I recognise this which bad been perceived by my friend.’ 
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is no recognition by one sense-organ of what has been pre- 
viously apprehended by another ;—(b) because there is no 
recognition in one form of what has been apprehended in 
another form ;—and (c) because there is no recognition by 
One person of what has been previously apprehended by an- 
other person. [Aud under the Bauddha’s theory of moment- 
ary existence, each cognition being distinct, no form of Re- 
membrance would be possible]. And yet in the case cited 
by us, Remembrance does take place; which proves that Re- 
cognition is possible only under that theory under which 
there is Remembrance [and not under that under which there 
is merely causal relation. |* 


The Opponent makes the following rejoinder :—“ You 
urge against us the impossibility of Remembrance; but as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not true that no Remembrance is possible-und- 
er our theory. How so? Well, because on the basis of causal 
relation itself there is remembrance of a thing in that same 
‘series of bodily sensations’ in which the previous appre- 
hension of the thing had appeared; so that that ‘series of 
bodily sensations’ in which the apprehension and the remem- 
prance appear is the Rememberer as well as the Apprehender 
{and there is no necessity for the postulating of a Soul apart 
from the body and the sensations].” 

What you say is not possible, we reply ; firstly because 
all cognitions are transient ; and as.a rule it is only something 
lasting for some time that canbe impressed upon by an im. 
pressing agencyt ;—and secondly because of the absence of 


® Jn the case of the cloth and the yarns composing it, where causal 
relation is distinctly comprehended, there is uo Recognition ; there is no such idea as 
that ‘this cloth is the same as the yarns % 

t The conclusion thus is that for the proving of the existence of the common 
agentin the form of the Soul, we have a flawless Reason in the shape of the Recog- 
nition of an object as the same that was seen, is seen and is remembered.’—T'atparya. 


The Opponent having failed to grasp the import of the former explanations, 
the Author proceeds to convince him of the existence of the Soul by means of another 
set of reasonings :‘ Every cognition is momentary ; when it disappears it disappears 
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connection : as a matter of fact, it is only when there is some 
connection between the two that one is impressed by 
the other ;* while (under your theory) the cog- 
nitions (all appearing at different points of 
time and disappearing as soon as appearing) can have no 
connection with any impresser fso that, there being 
no impression, no Remembrance is possible}. 


Var. Page 69. 


+“ The impression consists only in the production or 
appearance of a sensation endowed with a certain potency ; 
that is to say, 28 a matter of fact, from a particular 
consciousness, which is produced along with a previous 
sensation, there follows another sensation, which is 
“endowed with the potency of its predecessor; and the ap- 
pearance, with this potency of this latter sensation, in the 
Consciousness, is what is called ‘impression’ [and this is 
quite possible under the theory of ‘ momentary cognition.’].” 

We have already answered this by pointing out that no 
such thing is possible ; because Cognitions are transient, and 
because (as such) they can have no connection with any 


entirely, leaving an impression of itself behind; and it is through the agency 
of this impression that the subsequent remembrance appears ; itis absolutely essen- 
tial for this process that the rememberer should continue to exist from the time of the 
cognition up to the time of the remembrance. According to the Bauddha however 
no such lasting entity is possible ; as he admits of nothing else except a series of 
momentary cognitions ’.—Fatparya. 

* The reading should be ‘sambaddhane’, not ‘asambaddham’; as the 

sense apparently is that as a rule the impresser is always connected with the 

impressed. 

+ The Bauddha view is thus explained in the Tatrarya :— 


The ‘previous sensation’ is that cognition which sets up the ‘series of 
cognitions’ ; this is of six kinds—five related to the five organs of sensation, and 
the sixth the cognition of attributes. From the previous sensation there follows, 
coeval with it, that particular Consciousness or ‘stream of cognitions ’, which is. 
known as ‘alayavijfiana’, or ‘ Basic Consciousness’; from thiscomes the next sen- 
sation which is endorsed with the potency of remembrance, in the form of the “I- 
idea.’ Though this is nothing apart from the sensation itself, yet it is regarded as 
‘potency’ only figuratively, for the purpose of explaining the phenomenon of 
remembrance. a 
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impression, Then again, * that ‘particular consciousness’, 
which you hold to be coeval with the previous cognition, 
cannot afford any help either to the sensation appearing at 
any present moment, or to any that appearsat some future 
time; because (according to you) the cognition that appear 
at the present moment appears in an immaculate form, and 
also disappears exactly in the same form in which it appears 
[so that it cannot be affected by the ‘particular couscious- 
ness’]; and as for any future cognition, no ‘ particular cons- 
ciousness’ could be regarded as having any connection with 
what is yet to come; and it cannot affect, or impress, that 
which is not connected with it. Thus we come to the 
conclusion that your assertion—that ‘ Remembrance proceeds 
on the basis of causal relation’—shows that you have not 
been taught the real meaning of Impression. 


There is yet another reason why no Remembrance is 
possible under your theory [that there is no Soul, and every 
phenomenon depends upon causal relation among Cogni- 
tions] :—As a matter of fact, every bhava, (lit. becoming, 1. e. 
condition or quality), stands in need of a bhavitri, the become ; 
i. e, the thing to whom the condition or quality belongs ; 
every becoming must require a becomer, because it is of the 
nature of an action,—like the action of being produced. In 
accordance with this inference, Remembrance, being of the 
nature of a becoming, must require a becomer ; and in the case 
of Remembrance this becomer may be either in the form of an 
objective (the object remembered), or in the form of an agent 


` (the person remembering) ; that the becomer of an action has 


these two characters is shown by the fact that in the action 
of the ‘ cooking t of rice’ the becomer is the rice, which is the 


%* This anticipates the following argument of the Bauddha—“ Even though the 
two cognitions are transient, yet, when they appear at the same point of time, there 
is some connection between them ; and through this connection one cognition would 
be impressed by the other, and thereby bring about its remembrance.” 

+ According to the Tatparya, the reading is‘ pakah’, not ‘ pachakah’; and the 
sense also demands ‘pakah.’ 
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object cooked [as the condition of being cooked belongs to the 
rice, and not to the cooker; ; while in the case of the action 
of ‘ walking’ by Dévadatta, the becomer is Dévadatta, who is 
the agent [as the condition of walking belongs to the man 
who walks]. Now so far as the action of Remembrance is 
concerned, the becomer cannot be of the nature of the objec- 
tive, as there is remembrance. of absent things also; if the be- 
comer of Remembrance were its object, then at the time that 
one remembers an object that does not exist at the time, the 
Remembrance would be entirely baseless (its becomer being 
non-existent) ; it could certainly have the agent for its subs- 
tratum; but this would be possible only under our theory, 
and never under yours; for the simple reason that you do 
not admit of any such thing as ‘agent’ (the ‘ stream of cog- 
nition’ being all that you admit) ; as a matter of fact, you do 
not admit an ‘agent’ for the action of Remembrance; so that 
under your theory (when one remembers an absent thing) the 
Remembrance must be baseless. And if you admit this posi- 
tion [that Remembrance is baseless], then you are met by the 
following (inferential) reasoning : * “Remembrance can never 
be baseless,—as no effect is ever found to be baseless; as a 
matter of fact we find that every effect—such for instance, as 
Colour—subsists in a substratum ; and Remembrance is an 
effect ;—hence Remembrance must have a substratum [and 
it can never be baseless]’. 

“The names becoming and becomer may be applied to 
Effect and Cause respectively ; 7. e, the ‘ Effect-moment’ (the 
moment at which the Effect appears) is the becoming, and 
the ‘Cause-moment’ the becomer. What then is the neces- 


sity of postulating a becomer (in the shape of the Soul) apart 


from these ?” 


This cannot be right; because of the difference 
Im time;as a matter of fact, the Cause and the Effect 
* This is the answer given by the Author on the basis of the momentary charac- 


ter of things; z..¢..from the standpoint of the Bauddha himself. The answer from 
his own standpoint he gives below, line 20 et seq. p 
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exist at different points of time; so that neither of the 
two could ever be the substratum or container of the other ; 
as in the case of the bowl and the jejube fruit, [we find 
that the bowl is the substratum of the fruit, only when the 
two are present at the same time, and when the bowl has a 
certain degree of continuity of existence, whereby it acts 
as an obstacle to the action of gravity which tends to the 


downward fall of the fruit, and thereby becomes its ‘ subs- 
tratum’ }. 


The Opponent may state his case as follows :—* Be- 
coming is nothing more than being produced, and the Becomer 
is that which is produced ; that is to say, because Remem- 
brance is something that is produced, its production would be 
its ‘ becoming’; and the Remembrance itself 
would be the ‘becomer’ [and as such not 
require a further ‘ becomer ” in the shape of the Soul |”. 


var. P. 70. 


This also cannot be ; because it involves a self-contradic- 
tion, and implies a contingency which you do not admit. If 
you hold the production to be something different from the 
Remembrance, then you fall into self-contradiction ; for you 
will have to point out the distinctive features of such ‘ pro- 
duction ’ [and this pointing out willland you in self-contra- 
diction] ; as you do not accept the production to be anything 
distinct from the thing produced. That is to say, if you hold 
the production to be different from the thing produced, it be- 
comes necessary for you to describe the distinctive features 
of Production; and when you describe these features, you 
go against your philosophy. You will perhaps ask— why 
go? Well, the ‘ production ’ of a thing could be explained 
only, either as ‘ the connection of the thing with the existence 


* Remembrance is not a becoming, a quality; in fact it is itself a becomer, a thing; 
and the being produced of Remembrance ‘is its ‘becoming’; so that being itself 
a becomer, Remembrance does not stand in need of another become in the shap® 
ofthe Soul. The postulating of a becomen for what is itself a becomer would lead to 
a vicious regress. - 
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of its cause, ’ or as ‘the existence of the thing as qualified 
by the connection of its cause ’ ; and both these are conting- 
encies not * accepted by your philosophy [as both involve the 
more than momentary existence of the Cause and the Effect]; 
and this is the ‘ self-contradiction > (mentioned by us). 
If then, [with a view to escape from this self- 
contradiction] it be held that the Production is not different 
from the Remembrance, then, which (of the two) would 
subsist in which ? In fact, in this case, your assertion—‘ the 
production is the becoming and the Remembrance is that 
which is produced (the becomer)’—becomes absolutely meaning- 
less.{ Such an assertion can have some sense only in caso 
production is the ‘ becoming ° or ‘ property’ of Remembrance 
[and not when both are identical]. And when Remembrance 
itself is a ‘becoming,’ it must have a‘ becomer’; for the simple 
reason that every ‘becoming ’ must have a ‘becomer ’, as we 
have already pointed out. 

Thus it is found that under the Bauddha theory, there 
can be no Remembrance ; and when there is no Remembrance, 
there can be no Recognition ;—but Recognition is a fact ;— 
hence the inevitable conclusion|] is that that which is the 


“The reading demanded by the sense is “ara ATHAIIAT” 

+The reading demanded by the sense, and countenanced by the Tétpary® 
should be—“aa eatasatatcmicata: fag 

t As Remembrance and Production being ex hypothesi identical, how can one 
subsist in the other ? 

§ The Patparya adds—Even so the assertion, ‘Remembrance is the becomer and 
Production is the becoming’, could have some sense; that is all. It could not, however, 
save the opponent from the necessity of admitting the permanent Soul ; as even 
though the production is the ‘becoming’ of the Remembrance, yet it does not 
follow that Remembrance, in its own turn, can never be a ‘ becoming’; specially 
as every effect can be a ‘ becoming ’; and Remembranceis certainly an effect. Nor 
does this mean an infinite regress ; as the series ends in the Soul, which isa per- 
manent entity, and not an effect. Thus of Remembrance, as a ‘becoming’, the eter- 
nal Soul is the ‘ becomer’. 

|The Sūtra thus comes to be interpreted as containing an ‘ Inference per nega- 
tion’ which may be thus formulated :—Remembrance has a common agent with the 
past and the present -cognitions,—because it is actually recognised as having the 
same object with these two,—that which has not the same agent, is never thus 
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agent of this Recognition is something quite distinet (from 
Cognitions and Series of Cognitions), and this is the single 
entity of the Soul. 

*We may also explain the Sūtra as containing a ‘ positive 
Inference’, or ‘Inference per affirmation’:—Dévadatta’s 
cognition of colour, taste and-touch must have one as well as 
many causes,t—because they are all recognised, as ‘by me,’ 
along with the remembrance of the same objects ;—exactly as 
it is found in the case of the single glance of the dancing girl, 
on looking at which several cognitions appear simultaneously 
in the minds of several experienced persons knowing [through 
their study of Bharata’s Ndtyashastra] the signification [of 
every gesticulation]. That is to say, in the case cited, as 
the cause is one only,—in the shape of the glance ; thus even 
though the cognitions are several and by several persons, yet 
they are all recognised as having been brought about by a com- 
mon cause ; in the same manner, in the ease under considera- 
tion, as the cause, in the shape of the agent, Dévadatta, is one 
only, his cognitions (of colour, taste and touch), even though 
several, will be recognised as by a common cause ;—and this 
common cause is the Soul. 

i. 

[Having proved the existence of the Soul on the basis of 
the Recognition that is involved in Desire, Aversion d&c., the 
Vartika proceeds to prove the same on the basis of the idea 
that, Desire and the rest being qualities, must have a substance 
in which they would subsist), 


iged.— he Remembrance by Dévadatta is never recognised as having 
fo a P Tejnadatta's Bae Ronen Remembrance in question how- 
ever is not not-recognised,—hence it must have a common agent with the cogni- 
jons.—Tatparya. 
ae The innate inference ’ proving the existence of the Soul has been shown in 
the preceding note ; in accordance with the Bhasya. The Vartika next proceeds to 
show the ‘ Inference per affirmation,” i support of the same conelusion,—as 
deducible from the Sutra. 
+In the present context itis the presence of one common cause —the common 
ageni—that is wanted to be proved ; butin order to make the judgment perfectly 
correct, the author has added the * many causes also; these many causes consisting 
of the several distinct objects cognised.—Tatparya. 
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Some people have explained the SUfra— Desire......are 
indicatives of the Soul ’"—in a different manner. Desire and 
‘the rest are all qualities; and itis a well-known fact that 
qualities subsist in something different from themselves, 
That Desire and the rest are qualities is proved by an ‘ In. 
ference per residue’, as follows :--(a) Desire &c., being 
non-eternal, can be neither Community, nor Individuality, nor 
Inherence (all which are eternal) ;—(%) nor can they be 
Substance, or Action, as they, like Sound, inhere in an all- 
pervading * substance [and Substance cannot inhere in Sub- 
stance, and Actions do not always inhere in all-pervading 

substances] ; and so on there are many similar reasonings 
that could be deduced, which go to make up the ‘ Inference 
per residue’ (that proves that Desire &c. cannot be any 
thing else bub Qualities]. All this goes to prove that 
Desire and the rest must subsist in something distinct from 
themselves, because they are non-eternal, and because they 
are effects, like Colour and other qualities. Then, inas- 
much as it is a well-known fact that the qualities that belong 
to the Body continue as long as the Body remains in exis- 
tence,—and as Desire and the rest are not found to so conti- 
nue,—they can not be regarded as qualities belonging to the 
Body. And being precluded from belonging to the Body, 


v 


* The reasoning is put here in a condensed form ; it contains the sense of several 
reasonings (as mentioned towards the end of tliis passage), The full import of this 
reasoning has been thus explained by the Tatparya and the Parishuddhi : — 


Because Desire &c. are non-eternal, they must inhere in a substance ;—where 
a mere ‘ substance ’ is sufficient to form the substratum of Desire &c., there can be no 
justification for asserting that their substratum should be such as is made up of sever- 
al component parts ;—hence we conclude that the substance in which Desire &c. 
inhere is one that is not made up of component parts ;—such impartite substances 
are of two kinds : some are all-pervading, while others are atomic ;—Desire &c. could 
never inhere in an atomic substance, because they are non-eternal, and they are per- 
ceived by us ; while no qualities of the atom can ever be perceptible to us ordinary 
human beings ;...hence the conclusion is that they inhere in an all-pervading sub- 
stance. Why they cannot inhere in the non-pervading or limited substances, Earth, 
Water &c.is shown in the next Note. 
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they must subsist in the Soul. * Thus the existence of the 
Soul is proved by an ‘ Inference per residue.’ ; 


Body—the Second Praméya. 
BuAsYA. 
[P. 25,1.10 P. to 26, 1. 2]. 
t The receptacle of the Soul’s experiences is-— 


The Body, which is the vehicle of actions, of sense-or 
and of objects.t (Sūtra 11). tf 3 SF 


(A) “How is the Body the vehicle of actions?” With 
regard to things that the Soul desires to obtain or to dis- 
card, there arises in. the Soul the desire to obtain, or to dis- 
card it respectively ; urged by this desire, the Soul puts forth 
exertion embodying the operation of the means for obtaining 
or discarding it; and that wherein this exertion appears is 
the Body. 


(B) “ How is the Body the vehicle of sense-organs P”? 

That thing alone can be regarded as the vehicle of 

the sense-organs by whose benefit the sense-organs are bene- 

fited, and by whose injury they are injured—and being 

according to this benefit or injury, they act upon their ob- 
jects good and bad ;———and such a thing is the Body. 


“ How is the Body the vehicle of objects ? ” That 
is to be regarded as the vehicle of objects in which receptacle 
pee fee 


b> 53 ee eee 

* The other items in this ‘ Argument per residue’ are thus supplied by the Tat- 
parya.—' Desire &c. cannot be the qualities of the five elementary Substances, Earth, 
Water &c.; as, if they were 60, they would be common to all men: the desire of one 
man would be the desire of all men ; just as the odour of the earth is perceived by all 
men ;——they cannot be the qualities of the Mind ; as the Mind is found to be the 
instrument that produces them ;—nor could they belong to Time and Space, as, if they 
belonged to these, then also, they would be common to all men. Hence the only sub- 
stance to which Desire &c. can belong is the Soul. 

[For further discussion on the Soul the reader is referred to Sūtra 3-1-28]. 


+ As the Body is the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences of pleasure and pain, 


it lies at the root of the series of births and rebirths ; hence its treatment comes next 


after the Soul.’—Tatparya. 

+ According to the Bhasya and the Vartika, this Sūtra contains three definitions 
of the Body—(1) itis the vehicle of the Soul’s actions ; (2) itis the vehicle of the 
Soul’s sense-organs ;—(8) it is the vehicle of the Soul’s objects. Some philosophers 
have taken the Sūtra as providing a single definition itis the vehicle of actions &c. 
&c.”. This is rejected by the Vartika, 
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there appear the feelings *of pleasure and pain caused by the 
cate the sense-organs with those objects ;—and such a 
receptacle is the Body. 


VARTIKA. 
[P. 71, L 6 to P. 72, 1. 12.] 


* The Body is the vehicle of actions, of sense-organs and of 
objects—says the S#tra. Now what is Action +? 


By ‘action’ in the present connection is meant only a 
motion, an activity, for the purpose of obtaining what is beneficial 
and discarding what is injurious. Thatis to say, when one 
comes across something that has been the source of pleasure 
(in the past), he is moved by a desire for obtaining that 
thing ; and the movement that follows from this desire 
is what is meant by ‘action’ (in the Sūtra); similarly 
when one comes across something that has been the source 
of pain, there is an activity in the shape of amovement towards 


the discarding of that thing ;and this movement constitutes 
what is meant by ‘ Action ’. 


°The word faya in the pointed text appears in the wrong place. The 
t Pandit” edition places it after JAS: aA: ; This gives a better sense and has been 
adopted in the translation. In the other reading it is not possible to find a reasonable 
construction for YRS:aat: 

+The Opponent puts this question, in view of the following difficulty :—The defi- 
nition of Body as the vehicle of action is both too wide and too narrow ; the tree also 
is a vehicle of some action, whileitis not a body ; similarly the frog embedded ir 
stone has body, which is devoid of all action, 


The answer is that the word ‘ action’ doesinot stand here for any and every 
action ; but only for that action which is excited bya desire for the obtaining and 
discarding of the beneficial and the injurious thing respectively. So that the definition 
cannot apply to the action of trees, which have no desires, As regards the body of 
the frog embedded in stone, though it has no action at that time, yet it has the cap- 
ability of such action ; as no sooner does the frog come out on the stone being broken, 
its body acts in the same way asall other bodies do. Our bodies also are not 
always acting ; all that the Sūra can mean is that the Body is capable of action ; i.e 
when such conscious action appears it does so only in a body, 


The Parishuddhi defines chésté as that activity which is brought about by 
the contact of the Soul that is moyed by exertion, A z 
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“ How can the Body be the vehicle of sense-organs— 
when as as a matter of fact, sense-organs either subsist in 
their own cause, or do not subsist in anything at all? That 
is to say, those sense-organs that are products subsist in their 
own cause ; while those that are not products do not subsist 
in anything. For instance, the organs of smell, of taste, 
of vision and of touch are products, while the organs of hear- 
ing and Mind are not products ; and not one of these organs 
—beginning from the organ of smell down to the Mind—sub- 
sists in the Body. Under the circumstances, itis not right 
to assert that the Body ts the vehicle of sense-organs.”* 


What we mean by the Body being the vehicle of sense- 
organs is that the sense-organs follow the changes of the Body. 
We do not mean that the Sense-organs subsist in the Body in 
the sense that the Body is the container and the sense-organs 
the contained ; all that we mean is that they subsist in the 
Body in the sense that they are affected by the benefit and 
injury of the Body ; that is to say, the Sense-organs are bene- 
fited by the benefitting, and injured by the injury, of the 
Body ;—this is all that is meant by the Body being the vehicle 
of the sense-organs. Thus the objection urged by the Opponent 
has no force. 

This same explanation applies to the assertion that the 
Body is the vehicle of objects. How so ? For the following 
reason :—What is meantis not that the ‘ objects ’—smell 
and the rest—subsist in the Body (in the sense that the Body 
is the container of smell &c.) ; what is meant is that the ‘ pur- 
pose ’ or ‘function ° of smell &c.—which consists in their 
boing the cause of the experiences of pleasure and pain—is not 
accomplished except when the Body is there; andit is in 
this sense that smell &c. are said to have the Body for their 
vehicle ; just as the villagers are said to have the proprietor 


©The Tatparya adds that if by ‘subsistence’ it be meant mere conjunction, and no 
inherence, then the jar also would be a body ; as the jar is often in contact with 
sonse-organs. 
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óf the village for their ‘ashraya’ [which means that they are 
the cause of bringing pleasure and pain only when the pro- 
prietor is there to experience them ; and it does not mean 
that they are contained in the proprietor]. 


“ As a matter of fact we find the Sw#/ra using the general 
terms ‘action’ (‘Sense-organ’ and ‘object’) ; how then can they 
be interpreted in the restricted sense that you have given them 
[of ‘action ’ for the obtaining of the beneficial and the discarding 
of the injurious, and so forth] ? ” 


Our answer to this is that general terms are found to 
have their signification restricted by their force ; this ‘force’ 
consisting in the peculiarity of the context and so forth. 
For instance, when the assertion is made ‘ feed the Brah- 
manas ’ [where the general term ‘ Brahmanas’ is used, which 
signifies all Brahmanas)——as it is absolutely impossible for 
all Brahmanas to be fed, the word is taken to mean a parti- 
cular Brahmana, who happens to be in closer proximity (than 
other Brahmanas) to the speaker, and who, on that account, 
is more nearly related to the context. In the same manner 
the words ‘action and the rest also, though used in their 
general forms, become restricted in their significations by the 
force of the attendant circumstances [which make the wider 
signification impossible], The ‘ force’ that thus alters the 
denotation of words is twofold—(1) popular usage bearing 
on the subject spoken of, and (2) certain inconsistencies, or 
incongruities. And in the case in question we find that in 
popular usage, the word ‘ action’ is never used in the sense 
of action in general ; whenever it is used, it is used always in 
the sense of some particular action; e.g. all such words as 

“ spandaté ’, ‘ sarpati’, ‘ dha@vati’ and the like,—though de- 
noting activity in general—are always used in the sense of 
some particular form of activity ; exactly the same is the case 
with the word ‘chasta ‘ used in the Sutra. Even if we accept* 


© "The particular ‘api’ denotes—even if we grant it ——T atparya. 
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: the word ‘chēstā’ to be denotative of action in general, we 
shall have to regard it as denoting a particular action, in view 
> of certain incongruities (arising from the word being taken in 
its general sense) ; and by reason of those incongruities, * it 
| will not be right to take it in the sense of action in general; 
[the incongruity in the present instance consisting in the fact 
that] the vehicle of any and every action could not be entitled 
to the name ‘ Body ;’—and that, it is only when we take the 
word ‘chésta’ in the restricted sense, that we can avoid the 
absurdity of the definition of Body (as the vehicle of action) 
applying to the jar and such other things [everyone of which 
is the ‘ vehicle ’ of some sort of action in general]. 


+ The explanation that we have provided serves to set 
aside the view that the definition applies to the jar and such 
other things,—if made to consist (severally) of the first word 
[or of the second word, or of the third word]. ~Further, those 
who admit the force of the contention that the definition (con- 
DN sisting of each of the words taken severally) becomes applica- 
o ble to the jar &c., propose to take all the three expressions 
: (vehicle of action—vehicle of sense-organs —vehicle of objects) as 
) collectively forming a single definition of Body ;—but even so 
| they cannot prevent the definition fromapplying to atoms {which 

being the constituent cause of sense-organs and objects, and 

being the vehicle of many actions, are the ‘vehicles’ of all these]. 


me 

* The Tatparya reads an additional ‘a marara after aaa’ 

+ Having given the sense of the Sūtra from the standpoint of the Bhasya and 
of himself, the Author takes up the interpretation suggested by certain writers that 
the Sūtra does not contain three definitions (as held by the Bhasya) ; but it consti- 
tutes D single definition. This view is thus explained :—(1) I£ the first word alone 
—‘vehicle of action ’—be taken as the definition of ‘Body’, it applies to the jar, 
which is the vehicle of some action ;—(2) if the second word—‘vehicle of sense- 
organs’—is taken as the definition of Body, the word ‘vehicle’ meaning that which is 
in contact, the jar would be a Body, as it is in contact with Sense-organs;—(3) lastly, 
if the third word—‘vehicle: of objects’—be taken as the definition, it will apply to the 
jar ; as the jar is the vehicle of many such objects as colour and the like. 

All this is set aside by the explanation that we have given as to how the jar &c. 


~~ are excluded from the definition. 
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As for our own view of the definition, we have already shown 
how it does not apply to any thing except the Body. 


The Sense-organs— Third Praméya. 
BHAsyYa. 
[Page 26, L, 8 to P. 26, L. 10]. 


* Tho instruments that bring about the experience (of 
pleasure and pain) are— i 


The Olfactory, the Gestatory, the Visual, the Outaneous 
and the Auditory Organs, proceeding from material substances. 
(Sūtra 12.) 


That by whose instrumentality one smells things is the 
Olfactory Organ; so called because it apprehends odour. 
That by whose instrumentality one tastes things is tho 
Gestatory Organ; so called because it apprehends taste. 
That by whose instrumentality one sees things is the Visual 
Organ ; so called because it apprehends colour. That which 
is located in the skin is the Cutaneous Organ; so called in- 
directly because of its location. t That by whose instru- 
mentality one hears things is the Auditory Organ ; so called 
because it apprehends sound. Thus from the force of the 
literal signification of the names, we learn that the senses 
organs are to be defined as the apprehenders of their 
respective objects. 


©‘ The sense-organs being the presenters [as they serve to bring before the Soul 
through tho body, definite objects, which become the source of pleasure and pain— 
Parishuddhi}, they differ,\in this respect, from the objects that are presented ; and 
as such they have to be defined before the Objects. As the Sūtra only provides the 
definitions of the particular organs,——and as these particular definitions are not in- 
telligible until we have the definition of ‘Sense-organ’ in general, the Bhasya in this 
introductory clause, supplies this general definition. The general definition should 
have been stated in the form that the sense-organs are the instruments by which 
direct cognitions are brought about i but it is with a view to excite disgust against 
the organs (along with every thing else), that the Bhdsya speaks of them as the 
‘instruments of the experience of pleasure and pain.'—Tatparya. 


» + The other organs are named after what is apprehended by them ; the Cutane- 
ous Organ apprehends the touch of things ; hence the name ‘ Cutaneous Organ’ ap- 
‘plies to it, not directly in the sense in which the names of the other organs apply, 
but only indirectly, in the sense that the skin is the locus of that organ. 
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* Proceeding from material substances—adds tho Sūtra. 
The meaning of this is that it is because the orgars proceed 
from diverse sources (in the shape of the material substances) 
that they are restricted to particular objects ; this would not 
be possible if they all proceeded from a single source [in the 
shape of the ‘ self-consciousness ’ of the Sankhyas]; and it is 
only when each of them is restricted to a particular object 
that it can be defined as the apprehender of its object. 


VARTIKA. 
|P. 72, L. 14 to P. 74, L. 4]. 

This Szira also is be interpreted in such a way as to 
show how the Sense-organs are to differentiated from 
homogeneous and heterogeneous things ; as such is the sense 
of al! Sūtras that are put forward as definitions. 

An objection is raised :— 

“ The Sūtra merely mentions the Sense-organs by name ; 
and as such having the form of simple Hnunciation, it can- 
not tbe taken as a Definition. Hnunciation has been defined 
tby the Bhasya p. 9 1. 10) as the mention of things by mere 
names ; and this is exactly what the present Sūtra does ; 
hence it cannot be accepted as a Definition.” 

This is not right ; as the Sense-organs are of the nature 
of instruments, and hence their definition must rest upon the 
apprehension of their objects.{ That is to say, being 


# As a matter of fact, odour, which is the specific quality of Marth, is appre- 
hended by the Olfactory Organ only ; taste, the specific quality of Water, is appre- 
hended only by the Gestatory Organ : and so forth. This isso because the Olfao- 
tory Organ proceeds from—is built of—Earth, and the Gestatory Organ of Water. 
If both proceeded from a single source, as held by the Sankhya, then we could not 
account for the aforesaid facts. 

+ There is a ‘a’ wanting in the text. The meaning intended must be as trans- 
lated above. 

t The sense-organs being imperceptible, they can only be inferred from the 
perception of things ; which perception Is not possible without the instrumentality 
ofa sense-orgau ; and hence a sense-organ can be defined only as the instrument by 
which its particular object is apprehended and its perception brought about. 
Thus then the word 'Ghrana’ (Olfactory) in the Sūtra is to be taken in its litera} 
sense—jighrati anëna, that by the instrumentality of which odour is apprehended; 
and this is a perfect definition of the Olfactory Organ. Similarly with the other 
Sense-organs. i 
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of the nature of instruments, and as such being themselves 
beyond the senses (and hence imperceptible), they can be 
described and defined only through the apprehension of their 
objects ; so that the Sense-organs should be defined as the 
instruments of the apprehension of their respective objects ; 
as itis this apprehending that forms their distinctive feature 
[and what the definition does is to point out the distinctive 
feature of the thing defined]. 

The word ‘bhutebhyah’, ‘ proceeding from material 
substances’, has been added with a view to show that the 
Sense-organs have, each of them, the Earth, Water &c., for 
their respective causes ; and this is mentioned in order to 
show that they are restricted in their scope. 


“What is the meaning of this restriction P” 


What is meant is that each Sense-organ is the instru- 
ment by whose instrumentality the apprehension of the speci- 
fic quality ofa particular material substance is brought about ; 
as a matter of fact, no Sense-organ apprehends the qualities 
of all material substances; in fact every Sense-organ pro- 
ceeds from a particular material substance, and apprehends the 
distinctive® quality of that substance alone;—i. e. that quality 
which distinguishes that substance from all other substances. 
This is the restriction that is meant to be expressed by the 
word ‘ bhitebhyah’. No such restriction would be possible 
if all the Sense-organs proceeded froma single cause ; that 
is to say, if all the Sense-organs proceeded from a single 
cause, then, inasmuch as every effect follows the trend of 
its cause, all the organs would be of a uniform nature ; 80 
that, there could be no restriction or sharp line of demarc- 
ation in the scope of the organ ; in fact either all the organs 


Ter ae 

© As a matter of fact what the Olfactory Organ apprehends is only odour, 
which is the distinctive specific quality of Earth. From this fact we infer, as 
follows, the fact of that Organ being of the Harth—' The Olfactory Organ is of the 
Earth, because from among the specific qualities of material substances, it appre- 
“hends odour only, which is the specific quality of the Barth,’ 
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would apprehend all objects, or a single organ would 
apprehend all objects, 

“ But, in the case of colour and such other things, we 
find that, even though proceeding from a single cause, the 
effects differ in their nature. That is to say, in the case of 
the various shades of colour, produced in the jar, by the 
baking, there are distinct differences, even though they all 
proceed from a single cause. ‘What is the one cause 
of these shade of colour etc P’ That single cause is the 
contact of fire.” 

This is not right, we reply ; as it shows that our posi- 
tion has not been understood. We do not hold that the 
various shades of colour proceed from a single fire-contact. 
What we hold is that they proceed from the fire-contact as 
aided by a certain peculiarity in the preceding shade of 
colour. That is to say, when a certain object is baked on 
fire, what happens is that each succeeding shade of colour is 
brought about by the fire-contact as helped by a peculiarity 
in the preceding shade of colour. * It is only thus that it 
is possible for varying grades of baking to appear in the 
same atom. From all this it follows that the several shades 
of colour &c., do not proceed from one cause. In fact we 
have never found any effect produced by a single cause; every 
effect is produced by three causes,—the ‘ constituent’ cause, 
the ‘non-constituent’ cause and the ‘efficient’ cause. “But 


‘sve find a single action (of moving f.i.) to be the cause of 


two such things as conjunction (with one point in space) and 
disjunction (from another point).” This reasoning is not 
sound ; as the fact put forward is not admitted by us; you 


* This ‘ peculiarity” of the preceding colour consists in its destruction. The 
succeeding colour is produced only when ithe preceding colour is destroyed ; and 
until it is destroyed, no new colour is produced, even though the fire-contact con- 
tinues there. This shows that the several shades of colour do not proceed from a 
single cause, in the shape of the fire-contact ; in fact each colour has a distinct cause 
consisting of the fire-contact as qualified by the destruction of the particular colour 
that precedes it, 
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mean to say that a single action is the cause of both con. 
junction and disjunction ; but we do not accept this as true; 
we do not admit that any action, independently by itself, 
is the cause of both conjunction and disjunction. ale 
then, it is only as aided by something else that action 
produces conjunction and disjunction, then the definition of 
‘action’ falls to the ground: Action has been defined as 
that which, independently by itself, is the cause of conjunc- 
tion and disjunction ; and this definition fails; and the fail- 
ure of the definition of Action leads to the failure (and re- 
jection) of Action itself; * and this means that conjunction 
and disjunction are not preceded (and caused) by Action.” 
This argument does not yitiate our position; when we say 
that ‘ action, independently by itself, is the cause of con- 
junction and disjunction,’ we do not mean that it does not 
stand in need of the aid of anything else; all that is meant 
by its being ‘independent’ is that it does not stand in need of 
any such other positive cause as appears and functions subse- 
quently (to the action) [asa matter of fact, in the bringing 
about of a new conjunction, it does stand in need of the 
absence or cessation of the previous conjunction; so that while 
independent of positive causes, it is not independent of a 
negative cause]. That is to say, in the case of Substances 
we find that one substance produces another only when aided 
by the subsequently appearing conjunction of other homo- 
geneous substances; but such is not the case with Action, 
—which does not require the aid of a subsequently appearing 
Action; but being an Action, it brings about conjunction 
and disjunction [through the aid of other negative circums- 
tances, such as the cessation of the previous conjunction and 
so forth]. Thus the definition of Action does not fail; norare 
conjunction and disjunction brought about by a single cause. 
a 


= **The failure of the definition implies the failure of the thing defined ’— 
Tätparya. 
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The Material Substances. 
i BuAsya. 
[P. 26, L. 10 to L. 12.] 


What are the causes from which the Sense-organs pro- 
ceed P 


* The Material Substances are Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
and Akasha (Sūtra 135) l 


Here we find the Material Substances mentioned by 
their respective names with the view that when they are 
thus clearly mentioned, it will be easy to point out which 
Sense-organ is the product of which substance. 


[The Vartika does not deal with this Sūtra separately.] 


Artha—Things or Objects (the fourth Praméya). 
Buisya. 
[Page 26, L. 13 to P. 27, L. 2.) 


Of the endless objects, the following are those ‘ objects ' 
(which, when pondered upon as things apprehended by the 
sense-organs, lead to that dispassion which helps the attain- 
ment of Release; and which, when not rightly discerned, 
become the cause of endless births and rebirths | —~ 
Sūtra (19). 

ur, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound, which are the 
era Barth [Water, Fire, Air and Akasha], are the 
Objects of the q oresaid:[sense-organs]. 

The qualities mentioned, belonging to Barth and the other 
elementary substances, are the ‘ objects of the Soni ae 
respectively 5 in accordance with the actual functioning or 


operating of the sense-organs. 
ee SS 


* The Vartika and the Tatpurya do not take any note of üne Sūtra ; but the 
Nyayastichinibandha has tltis as an independent Sūtra. The Bhdsya also speaks T 
this as containing the upadēsha of the bhūtas ; and this word could have been use 

ith reference to the word of the Sutrakdra. : 
ae na translation here follows the interpretation of the Bhdsya. The Vartika and 
the Latparya however do not agree with the view that Odour and the other foun 
qualities alone are ‘perceptible’. Hence they interpret the Sate andthe Bhasya 
differently. The first difference lies in the following explanation suggested by the 
Tétparya—Tadarthah’, the last word in the Sūtra, means that which is sought 
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VARTIKA ON SUTRA 1% 
[P. 74, 1-7 to P. 82, 1. 2.] 

The compound word  prithivyadigunah ’ (in the Sūtra} 
is capable of several explanations. “ How ?” Well, in the 
first place, it can be taken as a Genitive-Tatpurusa compound; 
the meaning in this case being ‘ the qualities of Barth &e.’ ;— 
secondly it can be taken as a Dvandva compound ; the mean- 
ing being ‘ Earth &ec. and Qualities’;—lastly it can be taken 
asa Bahuvrihi compound ; the meaning being ‘ those things 
of which the Earth and the rest are Qualities’. Thus the 
compound being capable of being explained in several ways, 
there naturally arisesa doubt as to what is the real mean- 
ing of the word. 

And [our opinion is that] the real explanation is to take 
the word as a Dvandva compound, (A) The word 
cannot rightly be taken as a Genitive-Tatpurusa compound; 
as, if that were the meaning, then, the Harth and the rest 
would cease to be‘ objects of Sense-perception °. That is to 
say, if you explain the word as meaning ‘the qualities of 


after—i.e. acted upon,—by the sense-organs ; so that: this word embodies the defini- 
tion of the fourth ‘ object of cognition ’, ‘artha’ ; and the rest of the Sätra is not 
a definition ; it only supplies certain details of information ; though not in a precise 
manner, as it is meant for a friendly listener, and not for a critical opponent. 

The reason why the Létparya had recourse to this explanation of the definition 
of Artha lay in the fact that according to the view of the Vartika, the Sūtra could not 
be taken as supplying an accurate enumeration of the ‘objects’ of perception ; so the 
precise definition had to be found somewhere in the Sätra ; and this was found in 
the word ‘tadarthah.’ 

The word ‘prithivyadigunzh’ is taken, as we shall see, by the Vartika to mean 
prithivyadayah—i.e. ‘prithiv?, jala’ and ‘agni —and gunah ; gandha, &c., being includ- 
ed in ‘gunah’ ; their separate mentiou is regarded as another information supplied in 
a friendly spirit, with a view to indicate what is precisely apprehended by each sense- 
organ. 

The great weakness in this explanation of the Sūtra is that Prithivyadi has to 
be taken as standing for only three out of five bhiitas ;while the gunas of the other two 
are as perceptible as those of the other three. Itis not easy to see why the Vartika 
and the Tatparya fought shy of the Bhdsya’s explanation ; the only reason appears 
tobe that this explanation precludes the ‘ perceptibility ’ of the other qualities of 
‘Prithivyad’—viz ; number, separateness &c, F 
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Harth and the rest’, then [the Qualities would be the princi- 
pal factor of the compound, and] the Harth and the rest would 
be merely subordinate qualifications of the afore-mentioned 
Qualities, Odour, Taste &c.; and [being thus subordinated, the 
Earth &c. could have no syntactical connection with the pre- 
dicate of the sentence; so that] Earth, Water &c. could not 
be regarded as ‘objects of Sense-perception. And further, 
the qualification itself would be entirely superfluous; the 
first word itself of the Sūtra mentions by name Odour, Taste, 
Colour, Touch and Sound ; and it is at once understood that 


these are ‘the qualities of Earth &c.’ ; so that the further 
_ mention of these, ‘ Earth and the rest ’ (in the next word of 


the Sūtra) becomes entirely superfluous. As a matter of fact, 
among Odour, Taste &c. there is no such division as that 
some of them are the ‘ qualities of Earth &c. > and some are 
the qualities of other entirely different things ; and only in 
case there were such a division, would the specification of 
qualities ‘ of Harth and the rest’ have served some useful 
purpose. For these reasons we conclude that the word can 
not be taken as a Genittive-Tutpurusa. (B) Nor again 
will it be right to take the word as a Bahuvrthi compound ; 
for this reason that. we do not know of any such things ‘ of 
which Earth and the rest are qualities’; when taken 
as a Bahuvrthi compound, the word can only mean ‘ those 
things of which the Earth and the rest are qualities’ ; now 
what are those things of which the Earth and the rest really 
are qualities ? In fact, it isimpossible to prove that Earth 
and the rest are qualities at all.. And the Bahuvrthi com- 
pound cannot be explained in any other way (to provide an- 
other meaning). Then again, except in certain specified 
cases, the Bahuvriha compound must denote something which 
is co-extensive with the denotation of the component words.* 


And further, the thought that ‘Earth and the rest are qualities of something’ is 
not conducive to that disgust for things which is the purpose of the Shastra.— 
Patparya. i 
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For instance, in the case of the compound ‘ chitraguh’ ,‘ the 
man who possesses cows of variegated colour °, we find 
that the compound (as denoting the man possessing the qua- 
lification mentioned) is possible only when it is already known 
that the man possesses cows, and also that the cows are of 
variegated colour; in the casein question, how- 
ever, we do not know of any thing possessing the 
qualities mentioned ; nor do we know that the Earth &c. are 


Var :P. 75. 


Qualities. “ Because they appear „(in the compound) as 
qualification, Earth and the rest could ’certainly be regarded 
as Qualities.” Certainly not ; for by this assumption 


everything would be Quality only : as there is nothing which 
cannot be the qualification or the qualified of something else ; 
g2 that, by your reasoning every thing would bea Quality ! 
For these reasons the word cannot be taken as a Bahuvrīhi 
compound. Thus both of these compounds being 
precluded, the word must be takenas a Dvandva compound, 
That is tosay, we have shown the impossibility of the word 
being taken as either a Zatpurusa or a:Bahuvriht compound; 
no fourth compound is possible ; and the only compound left 
is the third one, Dvandva ; hence we conclude thatthe word 
“ prithoiyadigunth’ must taken as a Dvandva compound. 
The Opponent raises an objection :— 


“ Tb is not right to take the word asa Dvandva compound; 
as there is neither any authority (Shastra), nor any reason, 
in support of this view. Ifthe word is to be taken asa 
Doandva compound, it is necessary for you to point out your 
authority and reasons in support of the view that Earth and 
the rest are ‘objects of sense-perception’. ” 


Your objection is not effective, we reply. As both are 
available: we have both authority and reasons in support of 
the view that Earth and the rest are ‘objects of Sense- 


perception’: As for ‘authority’, we have the Siitra—‘ Be-` 


cause of the apprehension of a single thing by means of the 

s Nyāya 246.. 
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organs of vision and touch’ (8-1-1).* And this same Sé#tra 
also shows the ‘reason’ as follows: As a matter of fact, 
we recognise the organs of both vision and touch as appre- 
hending the same thing ; as we have such a notion as ‘I am 
touching the thing that [had seen’; and this fact supplies 
the ‘reason’ as regards sight and touch (bearing upon Earth); 
and the Sutra quoted (which mentions this fact) supplies the 
‘authority’ ; and requisite ‘authority’ is also afforded by 
the fact that our (Nyaya) Shastra declares that ‘community ° 


is perceptible by the senses [and ‘community’ belongs to 


Earth &c, also, andnot only to Odour and the other qualities). 

Thus it is proved that the word ‘ prithivyadigunah ` 
should be taken as a Dvandva compound, signifying ‘ Earth 
&c. and Qualities. ’ 

When the Siitra speaks of prithivyadi,’ ‘ Earth and the 
rest’, what are meant are Harth, Water and Fire, which are 
perceptible by the external organs of perception ; and by the 
word ‘ guņāh +’ are meant (1) all that inheres in substances— 
viz. Number, Dimension, Separateness, Cognition, Disjunc- 
tion, Priority, Posteriority, Viscidity, Velocity, Motion, Com- 
munity and Distinctive Individuality t,—as also (2) Samaviiya y 
Inherence, which does not inhere in substances ;and is yet 


* The Sūtra quoted represents both ‘authority,’ and‘ reason’. Itis only a 

ial substance, an earthy substance for instance, that can be both seen and 

materia P o Sūtra indicates the fact that material substances,—i. e. Earth, 

touched ; so p Gio Nia to perception by sight and touch}: and it is not thatit is 

wae nite of the earthy substance that are perceived ; as any single quality 
al 


oliy is oned inthe Sūtra, Odour, Taste &c.—is never perceived by 


—out of the five menti 

‘cht and touch both. j 

sig The word ‘ guna ' here does not stand for only the qualities proper ; it stands 

t much wider conception of property, everything that qualifies a thing. So 

ia e ence also, which does not inhere in Substance, becomes included ; and 
that Inher 50, 


[oti Community and Distinctive Individuality, though not qualities, are included 
Motion, 


e also inhere in substances. 
Th word ‘ vishéga ’ here is not used in the technical sense of ultimate 
diff ; io ; as this Jatter is beyond the reach of the senses. It is used in the ordin- 
ifferen $ 


ary sense of distinctive individuality’ —Tatparya. 


as thes 
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‘guna’, inasmuch as it (along with Motion, Community and 
Distinctive Individuality) is a gharma, property of things. 

An objection is raised—* As according to what you say, 
Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Soundare all included under 
‘Gunas’, they should not be mentioned separately ; and the 
Sitra should be in the form “ prithivyadigunastadarthah ? 
thus the S#/ra would be much shorter ; and yet the same end 
would be served.” 


Tt will not be right to shorten the Sw#fra in the way 
suggested. As the specific mention of the qualities of Odour 
Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound is for the purpose of show- 
ing the specific restricted action of the sense-organs: What is 
meant is that, as regards the qualities of Odour, Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound, the action of each Sense-organ is specifi- 
eally restricted [Odour being apprehended by the Olfactory 
Organ only, and so forth]; while as regards 
other things, the action of the Sense-organs 
ig not so restricted; for instance, Harth, Water and Fire 
are each apprehended by two sense-organs;as also the 
Gunas (from Number down to Distinctive Individuality 
in those enumerated above); Saffa (Being) and the genus 
< gunatoa are apprehended by all the sense-organs ; £0 
also are Inherence and Negation. 


Var. P. 76. 


The Opponent [the Baudgha, who does not admit of a 
Substance as distinct from an aggregate of qualities}, object 
ing to the statement that ‘asingle thing is apprehended by 
the organs of vision and touch’ (Sūtra 3-1-1, put forward by 
the Logician above as the ‘ authority’ for regarding Earth 
&c. as objects of Sense-perception], says:—‘* What is appre- 
hended by the organ of Touch is only Touch, and what is 
apprehended by the organ of vision is only Colour [and no 


substance possessing the qualities of Touch or Colour].” 


Now to this Opponent we put the question—How do you 
know that Colour and Touch are apprehended by the Organs 
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of Vision and Touch respectively ? “We know this”, 
the Opponent will say, “for the simple ‘reason that we actus 
ally find that the cognition brought about by meansof the organ 
of vision is qualified by Colour, (i. e. in the form of cognition 
of Colour) and that brought about by the organ of Touch is 
qualified by Touch (i. e.in the form of cognition of touch).’ 
In that case, we reply, your denial of the Substance (as the 

ubstratum of qualities) becomes baseless ; as in regard to the 

jar and such other substance also, wehave such cognitions as are 

qualified by that substance ; that is, as a matter of fact, when- 

ever a man perceives the jar by means of his Visual and Cutane- 

ous Organs, the object that he cognises is the jar; and his cog- 

nition is qualified by the jar, is of the jar [just as the cognition 

of colour is qualified by colour]. Thus your denial (of the 

Substance) is not well-considered. 

“The cognition of the jar proceeds only from the quali- 
ties appearing in that shape; when you say that by means of 
the Visual and Cutaneous organs the man cognises the jar, you 
say what is not true; because as a matter of fact what is cog- 
nised is only the qualities, Colour and the rest, ‘which happen 
to bein a particular shape ; and it is these qualities that the 
man actually perceives in that shape; anditis by reason of 
this that he has the cognition ‘of the jar ’% and there is no such 
substance as the ‘jar’, as distinct from Colour and the other 
qualities.” * 

This is not right, we reply ; as, in the first place, you 
apparently do not understand the meaning of the word 
‘qkara’, ‘shape’ [when you assert that ‘ Colour and the 
other qualities appear an the shape of the jar’). What is 
meant by a thing having a certain shape is that it ressembles 
something different from itself [so that the said assertion 
— o the Bauddha view is thus explained in the Tatparya ‘The atoms of colour 
and the other qualities appear in diverso shapes ; and when these qualities are found 
to be characterised by the action of water-fetching, they are called ‘jar’; while 


when they are found characterised only by the action of imparting colour to what 
had no colour, they are called ‘Colour’; and so on. 
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presupposes two distinct entities, the jar and the quality]; - 


for instance, when we speak of the man having the shape of 
the pillar, we mean that the man has the shape of a thing, 
the pillar, which is not man; so that what the word ‘ shape’ 
means in this connection is the ressemblance of the pillar to 
the man ; and this ‘ ressemblance’ is possible only when the 
man and the pillar are both well-known (distinct) entities, 
For you, however (who do not admit of the jar as a distinct 
entity), there is no basis for the conception of the shape of the 
jar belonging to Colour and the other qualities,—the con- 
ception that finds expression in your assertion that ‘Colour 
and the other qualities appear in the shape of the jar and 
such other substances.’ Thus then, the assertion that ‘ Col- 
our &c. appear in the shape of the jar’, coming from you, 
cannot be taken seriously. Secondly, as a matter of fact, 
there can be no such cognition as the ‘cognition of the jar’, 
if all that existed were only the qualities of Colour and the 
rest. For one who admits of nothing except the qualities of 
Colour and the rest, all things are equal [all being, for him 
amere aggregate of qualities]; and hence for him there 
would be no possibility of any such cognitions as of the ‘cow,’ 
the ‘horse’ and the ‘jar’— cognitions that are constantly 
found to appear in course of our experience; * as for him 
there is not available any such peculiarity in the qualities of 
Colour &c. (appearing in different substances) as would 
distinguish one cognition from another. “The difference 
in the cognitions is due tothe difference in the configuration 
(or an arrangement, of the atoms of Colour and other qualities); 
that is to say, Colour and the other qualities 
appear in different substances in different con- 
figurations ; and the difference in these configurations forms 
the basis of the difference in the cognitions of the several 


Var: P. 77, 


"The reading of this sentence is defective; the meaning, which is clear, requires 
some such reading as- ATAI FAT Feat fafat oa ue gia ar x arate 
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substances.” This explanation is not tenable; for if the 
‘configuration’ is something different from Colour and the 
other qualities, then there is a mere difference of names; and 
[if the ‘configuration’ is nothing different from Colour &e., 
then] the explanation offered becomes entirely futile. That 
is to say, if the ‘configuration’ is something different from 
Colour &c., then there is mere difference of names [what we 
calla ‘substance’ different from, and containing the qualities, ° 
you call ‘ Configuration’]; if on the other hand, the ‘Confi- 
guration’ is not different from Colour &c., then your expla- 
nation, that ‘ the distinct cognitions of the jar &c. appear in 
accordance with the difference in the configuration of the 
qualities’, becomes entirely futile [as in this case the ‘ confi- 
guration of the qualities’ has no meaning].* 


“The cognitions of the jar and such other substances are 
wrong cognitions. That is to say, we hold that the cogni- 
tions that people have of suhstances, such as the jar, are not 
right cognitions ; they are wrong cognitions, brought about 
by the forco of a beginningless tendency towards (material) 
fancy.” t 


This is not right ; as all wrong cognitions haye the ressem- 
blanco of right cognitions; whenever a wrong cognition 
appears in the world, it always bears the semblance of 
right cognition [so that when there is a wrong cognition of 
the jar, it implies the presence of a right cognition of the jar 
also] ; but for you (who do not admit the existence of any such 
thing as the jar) there can be no basis for any cognitions 
of the jar and such other substances ; all of which cognitions 


The Parishuddhi adds a few more objections : If the configuration is the same 
as Colour &c. then ‘ the configuration of Colour’ would mean only the ‘atoms of 
colour’ and go on; and under the circumstances, how could you account for the 
perception of certain aggregates by means of two or more sense-organs ? 

+ The word ‘shabda’ here stands for vikalpa,—says the Tdtparya. 

That the cognitions are wrong has to be admitted, as no satisfactory explana- 
tion is possible as to whether the substance, jar for instance, is one or more than 
one—Tdtparya. 
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are regarded by you as wrong [so that there is no right cog. 
nition to which these wrong cognitions bear the semblance]; 
and these wrong cognitions can never appear without some 
such basis. From all this the conclusion follows that the 
cognitions in question are not wrong. Further, that the 
cognitions (of the jar and such other substances) are wrong 
can be proved only after it has been proved that the jar and 
such other substances are not something distinct from the 
qualities of Colour &c. And there is no proof in support of 
this latter view. 

“Tt is not true that there is no proof in support of the 
view |that the jar is not something distinct from its quali- 
ties]. What proves the said view is the fact that there is no 
cognition of that (jar) while that (the quality) is not 
cognised. As a matter of fact, it is only when one 
thing is not-different from another that the cogni- 
tion of the former is found to be impossible while the latter 
is not cognised ; as we find in the case of Soup, and in that 
ofa Row. [The Soup is not cognised until its constituent 
elements of meat and water have been cognised ; and simi- 
larly the Row is not coguised until the objects constituting the 
row have been cognised ; so that the Soup is nothing different 
from the meat and water, and the Row is nothing different 
from the objects constituting it] ; and on the other hand, we 
hayo found that when one thing is different from another, 
one is cognised while the other is not cognised ; for instance 
Time * is cognised while Colour &c. are not cognised.” 

The above reasoning is notright. (A) Firstly, because 
the premiss upon which the reasoning is based is not quite 
true. According to yout the object jar is made up of Earth, 


“The text reads 4'@ ; But the Bauddha will not admit the independent existence 


of at&t or Hair apart from its Colour &c. It has therefore ‘been presumed that ATA 
is a misreading for 81%, 
+ The Opponent’s theory is thus explained in the Tatparya :—The entire world 
consiste of three dhatus—the Rapadhatu, the Aripadhatu aud the Kamadhatu. In 
connection with the last of these, every atom consists of eight constituents—Colour 
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(Water, Air, and Fire, Colour, Taste, Touch, Odour and 
Sound); so that when we perceive the jar, we should see 
Water &c. also (and not only the Harth) ; as a matter of fact, 
however, Water and the rest, being distinct substances, are 
not perceived ; so that your premiss [‘whenever it is found 
that while one thing is perceived, the other is not perceived, 
he things should be regarded as different’] cannot be true 
[as, wo have the perception of Earth while Water is not per- 
ceived ; and yet, according to you, Earth and Water are not 
distinct substances]. This difficulty may be sought 
to be avoided by saying that the constitution of the Atom 
described inthe Bauddha scriptures refers to the ordinary 
things of the world, and not to thefour Elementary Substances 
[Harth, Water, Air and Fire]. But even so the view that 
Colour and the rest are identical with the Harth &c. will go 
against the assertion of the Bauddha that ‘[every atom 
consists of] Colour and the four Elementary substances ’ 
[where Colour is mentioned as something distinct from Harth 


Water, Air and Fire.] You might argue that you do not 
regard Earth &c. to be anything different from Colour and 
other qualities. But, in that case your expression ‘ Colour 


and the four Elementary Substances’ becomes equivalent to 
‘colour and colour’; and this expression (meaning that the 
Atom consists of colour &. ‘only) would be a direct contra- 
diction of your scriptures, which declare that ‘in the Kama. 
dhatu section of the Universe, the Atom is constituted by 
eight things. If you add the explanation that the name 
‘ Colour &c. isapplied to the aggregate of the Earth 
§c, [and the notion of ‘ eight ’ declared in the 
scriptures is purely fictitious or imaginary ;so that your view 


Var : P. 78. 


Taste, Odour, Touch, Sound, Earth, Water, fireand Air. Thus every atom repre- 
sents an aggregate of all these eight ; so that neither of these eight has any distinct 
existence apart from the rest. 

The Tatparya remarks that the view that Earth, Water, &c. are not distinct 
substances is a direct contradiction of the theory that ‘every atom is made up of 
eight things.’ 
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involves no coutradiction] ;—then our reply will be that even 
with this explanation it will not follow that Harth &c. are 
only Colour. “ How so?” Because your theory woald 
mean that Colour is a composite of Earth &c., and Harth 
&e. are the composite of Colour &c.; so that both sets 
being composites, there are no components (in your philosophy); 
and as amatter of fact, in the absence of components there 
can be no composites; as every composile is found to be 
dependent upon its components.* Thus there is no escape 
for you from ‘ self-contradiction.’ 


(B) t Secondly, the reasoning that you have put forward 
—‘ Harth &c. are not different from Colour &c., because there 
as no cognition of that while that is not-cognised’ 


is open to 
another objection :—If we follow the real signification of the 
word ‘ that’, in your statement, we find that it becomes 
absolutely incoherent. That is to say, when we take into 
consideration the meaning of the word ‘ tat’ (that occurs in 
your assertion), the meaning of your statement comes to be 
that‘ thereis no cognition of that when there is cognition 
of that same’; and this is certainly most incoherent. Then 
again, [the meaning that you intend to express by your state- 
mont is that ‘the Earth is not different from Colour &c., 
because there is no cognition of Harth when Colour &c. are 
not cognised '; but this also is open to the following objec- 
tion : | In your sentence— the Harth is not different from 
Colour &c. ’—if you intend ‘colour &c.’ to bethe qualifi 
cation of, and subordinate to, the ‘Earth’, then [as the 
pronoun ‘at, ‘that, always refers to the principal factor] 
in the sentence, ‘ because there is no cognition of that when 


2 Even the bringing in of the ‘ samuriti’ or ' Fiction’ will not help you ; as the 
function of fiction lies in the hiding of the real forms of other things ; and as in 
the case in question there are no components or composites, there is nothing that 
could be hidden,—Tétparya and Parishuddhi. 

+ Having urged ‘ Self£-contradiction’ against the Opponent’s reasoning, the 
Author next proceeds to show that the words in which the reasoning hasbeen set 
forth make it absolutely incoherent and absurd, 
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that is not cognised, ’ the word ‘that ’ in both places would 
refer to the Barth (which, ex hypothesi, is the principal factor, 
having Colour &c. subordinate to it) ; so that the meaning of 
your reason would come to be—because there is no cognition 
of the Earth when the Earth is not cognised’; the reason 
for this lying in the fact that the word ‘ that ’ cannot refer 
to ‘Colour &c.,’ which are the qualifications of, and subordi- 
nate to, ‘ Harth ’. This same argument will also apply to 

your view if you regard the ‘ Harth’ as the qualification of, 

and subordinate to, ‘ Colour &c.;’ as in this case also the 

meaning of your reason would be—‘ because there is no cog. 
nition of Colour &c. when Colour &c. are not cognised ° : as 

the word ‘ that’ in both places would refer to the principal 

factor (which, in this case, would be Colour &e.). Simi- 

larly if you put forward your conclusion in the form‘ The 

Earth is ouly Colour &c. , or ‘Colour &c. only are the 

Earth ’,—as this would mean that Marth is only Colour 
&c. or that Colour &c. alone are the Warth, your reasoning 
would be open to the same objections as before [i. e. 
as ev hypothesi, the Warth would be identical with Colour &e. 
the meaning of your reason would be ‘ because there is no 

cognition of the Harth when the Earth is not cognised ’ , or 
‘because there is no cognition of Colour &c. when Colour 

&c. are not cognised’ J. 

(C) Thirdly, your reasoning is open to the further ob- 
jection that in whatever form you put forward your conclusion 
(asserting the non-difference of Earth, ‘prithiv?’, from Colour 
&e,, ‘ rupadayak’) , it always involves the incongruity that 
there can be no compatibility or co-ordination between the 
two words (subject and predicate) of your conclusion, because 
of tho difference in their number ; the word ‘prifhivz’ is sing- 
ular and ‘ r#padayah ’ is plural ; and difference in number 
always implies difference in the things denoted ; as we find 
in the case of the two words ‘ naksatrani’, ‘stars’, and 
‘shashi’, ‘moon’; so that, inasmuch as we have the two 
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words ‘ prithivi,’ * Earth » and ‘rtipadayah’, ‘Colour and 
the rest,’ having different numbers, there must be some differ- 
ence between the things denoted [i.e. between the Harth 
and Colour &o.]. ‘ But we often find words denot- 
ing tho same thing taking different numbers ; as for instance, 
when we speak of the ‘ four life-stages ’, © chalvirah ash- 
ramiah, (plural) as ‘ chafurashramyam ’ (singular).” This 
is not right ; as we do not admit of different numbers being 
used in connection with words denoting the same thing; as 
regards the word ‘ chafwrashramyam ’ cited by you, what is 
denoted by this word is the fact that all the four life-stages 
are conducive to the performance of certain common duties 
(such as truthfulness and the like) [and as this fact is one 
only, it is only right that the word should take the singular 
number ; and then again, the word, thus explained, does not 
denote the same thing as the word ‘ ashramah’|. Other 
instances of the use of different numbers used in connection 
with words denoting the same thing that may be cited are— 
(a) the ‘sad gunih 4 (plural), constitute the sadgunyam ’ 
(singular); and (b) the ‘ vishesah ’ (plural) constitute the 
‘ vaishēsikam ’ (singular) ;—but both of these are amenable 
to the same explanation as above [the singular form in (a) 
‘ sadgunyam ’ denotes, not the six guzas or methods of success, 
but the fact of the six methods serving the common purpose 
of accomplishing success for the king ; and the singular form 
in ‘ vaishésikam ’ denotes, not the many vishésas, or specific 
individualities, but the fact of these individualities serving 
the common purpose of differentiating a thing from all other 
things]. 
(D) Fourthly, your reason—‘because there is-no cog- 
nition of the Earth when Colour &c. are not cognised,’—is 


not a true one. “ In what way is it not true ?” Well, | 


as a matter of fact, we do cognise a substance, even when its 
Colour &c. are not cognised; for instance, when a piece of 
-rock-crystal is placed near a black object, we do-not perceive 
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the colour of the crystal, which is white ; and yet we do per- 
ceive the crystal itself [so that it is not true that there is no 
cognition of a thing when its Colour &c. are not cognised]. 
(E) Fifthly, in support of your reasoning you have cited 
the instances of the Soup and the Row; and this is not 
right ; for apparently you do not understand what the ‘soup ° 
or the ‘row’ is. When a number of different substances 
(flesh, water &c.) are cooked together, they become mixed up 
with certain other substances brought into existence during 
the process of cooking; and at a certain time during this 
process there is a mixture of all the various ingredients ; 
and to this mixture is given the name of ‘Soup’; so 
that the Soup isnot the same as its ingredients ; it is some; 
thing different from them; hence the case of Soup is not a 
right one to be cited as an instance where, on account of the 
non-difference of two things, the perception of one implies 
the perception of the other. This explanation disposes of 
the case of all such things as ‘ paka’, ‘ kiiichika’ &c.* [which 
are the names of dishes made up of several ingredients]. 
Similarly, when a number of like and unlike things 
stand together towards one direction, in such a way that 
they are in contact with one another,—their limit or 
end being either definitely ascertained or not so ascertained, 
—we have a notion of plurality with regard to these things so 
placed ; and it is this plurality of number to which the name 
‘Row’ is given [and being a ‘number’, itis distinct from 
the things to which the number belongs]. So also when a 
number of elephants, horses, and chariots stand together, 
in different directions, in contact with one another,—their 
exact extent being, or not being, exactly determined,—the 
exact extent DeMngs Se oe E M 


o ‘P§ka’ isa name given to such preparations, chiefly medicinal, as consist of 
many substances cooked together ; e. g. Dhatripaka. t Kāñchika’ is a medicina] 
preparation where many medicinal substances are cooked along with very old gruel. 
We have not been able to ascertain what the ‘ viveka’ or ‘viréka’ is ; but from what 
is said on p. 81, l. 8, it secms that this is a name for a preparation consisting of the 
mixture of equal quantities of Earth, Fire and Water—' Avaksara’ is thename 
given to the mixture of the ash of several substances, 
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plurality of number subsisting in these is called ‘army’ 
Similarly when a number of a particular class of persons con- 
gregate together in definite bands, according to the diverse 
degrees of renunciation, the plurality of number subsisting 
in them comes to be called * sect’ or ‘congregation.’ Simi- 
larly with all collective names ; such as ‘ heap ’, ‘ forest’, 
‘herd, ’‘ Brahmana-band’and the like, The name ‘Circle’ 
is given to that plurality of number which subsists ina num- 
ber of things placed in diverse directions, in such a way that 
the central spaco enclosed by them is vacant. Thus we 
find that tho case of ‘Row’ (or any similar collective name) 
does not afford the required instance of ‘ non-difference ’. 

[Having failed to convince the Logician of his own view 
that Substance is nothing different from an aggregate of 
qualities, the Opponent demands proof for the view of the 
Logician] -“ What is the proof for difference (between the 
qualities and the substance to which they belong) ?” 

This proof, we reply, we have in the fact that when we 
perceive an object, we speak of this perception in terms of 
all that are perceived along with it; for instance, when the 
‘sandal is perceived, we speak of this perception as ‘the colour 
of this is white °, ‘ its taste is bitter ’, its odour is strong’, 
‘its touch is cool’ ; and as a matter of fact, we know that 
whenever we speak of the perception of one thing in terms 
of the perception of another thing, the two things are differ- 
ent; as for instance, when we speak of the vessel as ‘ of the 
Brahmana ;’ and we never speak of the perception of the san- 
dal in such terms as ‘ this white colour that I perceive belongs 
to the qualities of Taste, Odour and Touch, which (though not 
perceived) are inferred. [And such should be the expression 
_ if the Sandal were nothing apart from its qualities].  ‘ Your 
reasoning is not valid; as it is based on a premiss, the truth 
of which is vitiated by the case of such things as ‘army D 
forest’ and the like; in the case of these things we make 
use of such expressions as ‘the elephant of the army’, ‘the 
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treo of the forest’, where the things are not different [e.g 
the Elephant is not something different from the Army, nor 
is the Tree different from the Forsst; so that mere verbal 
expression, such as ‘ the odour of the Sandal’, cannot justify 
the conclusion that the Sandal is something different from 
odour and other qualities ].” This is not true, we reply; 
it is not true that the army and the forest are identical with 
the elephant and the tree respectively ; we have already- ex- 
plained * how the army and the forest are entirely different 
from the elephants and the trees composing them respec- 
tively. 

[The Opponent takes up the case of the Row, which the 
Logician has analysed into a phase of Number, and hence 
different from the things composing the Row.|—— There 
is no such thing as Number; how then can we 
accept the view that (in the form of the Row) it 
is something different from the things to which it belongs ?” 


Var, P. 80. 


This is not right; as one who denies the existence of 
Number cannot account for either the affirmation of oneness 
(of Number, and that to which the number belongs, or of 
qualities and the substance to which the qualities belong), 
or the denial of diversity (between them) [as both oneness 
and diversity are only numbers]; and yet the said notions of 
oneness and diversity cannot be altogether denied (by the 
Bauddha Opponent, who actually makes the said affirmation 
and denial); and when you cannot deny the existence of the 
said notions, inasmuch as these are qualified notions, they 
would not be possible, if their very basis, in the shape of the 
Number, were altogether denied. “Why so?” Be- 
cause of the following reasonings :—(a) ‘ The notion of one 
or many (with regard to the jar) must have a basis different 
from the basis of the notion of the jar itself,—because it is 
a notion different in character from the notion of the jar,— 

On this same page; as also under Sūțras 2, l. 33 to 36, where it is proved 
that the composile is different from its components. 
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liko tho notion of blue ;—and thus that which forms the basig 
‘of the notion of one or many is Number?’ —(b) Then again, 
the qualified notion of number being different from the notion 
of that to which the number. belongs,—differing, from it, as 
it does, in regard to its object, its cause and the notion itself, 
—it must require for its appearance, an entirely different 
basis ; as a matter of fact, we find that whenever one notion 
differs from another, in regard to its object, its cause and the 
notion itself, it always requires a different basis; as for ins- 
tance, in regard to such things as the cloth, the skin and the 
blanket, we have those same notions only of which the cloth 
the skin and the blanket respectively, in their unqualified 
form, are the basis ; while in connection with thosesame things, 
the notion that we have of the colour blue is found to pro- 
ceed from a basis entirely different from those things (the 
cloth &c.); in the same manner in connection with the jar, ® 
the notions of ‘ one’, ‘ two’ &c. that we have are found to 
have their object and cause different (from those of the 
notion of the jar itself); and from this it follows that they 
must proceed from a different basis; and this basis is what 
is called‘ Number’. [This same reasoning applies to the 
case of all the qualities, Colour and the rest]. 


[The Opponent brings forward another objectionJ— We 
have such phrases as ‘extensive army’, and ‘the forest in 
flowers ’,—where the army and the forest are spoken of as 
eatensive and in flowers; so that either the army or the forest 
cannot be mere ‘Number’ (as the Siddhanti has tried to 
prove above, p. 79, ll. 6—7). If the army or the forest were 
mere number, we could not have such expressions as ‘ exten. 
sive army’ or the ‘forest in flowers’; as emtensiveness 
cannot belong to Number ; nor can Number have flowers.” 


2 The reading should be Wetiafaqatatawertatawia; an CAINT: + 
as read by the Chaukhambha Series edition. 


TA Wis wanting in the text. It is found in the Chaukhambha Series edition. 
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This does not affect our position, we reply, For what 
is the meaning of the expression ‘the extensive army P 
*The same elephant &c. that constitute the army, having their 
precise number undetermined, and having other constituents 
(elephants, horses &c.) added to them, come to be spoken of 
as ‘the extensive army ’; so that what is called ‘ extensive ’ is 
only the plurality of number, arising from an t increase in 
the constituents of the army, which are spoken of as ‘ exten- 
sive. Then as regards the expression ‘the 
forest in flowers,’ itis only the plurality of num- 
ber, which inheres in the same substratum as the flowers ; this 
substratum being the blossoming trees [and this co-substrate- 
ness forms the basis of the figurative application of the epi: 
thet ‘in flowers’ to the Number]; just as we have in such 
expressions as ‘ the bitter sugar’; though it is the taste that is 
‘sweet’ [and the reason for the applying of the epithet 
‘ þitter ’ to the sugar, and to the taste, is due to the fact 
that both taste and bitterness inhere in the same sugar. ] 


Var, P. 81. 


Similarly Number and other qualities must be regarded 
as different from the substance to which they belong, be- 
cause they have different names. “The reason given is 
not sound, as we find many names of thingsthat are mere non- 
entities; for instance, ‘ pit’, and ‘ hole ’ [which are the names 
of mere void, which is a non-entity |,” This argument is 
not right; as evidently you do not know (what a pit is). The 
pitis only the akasha as limited by a particular configuration 
of composite particles qualified by colour and other qualities, 


o ‘The word Sata, etymologically meaning that which exists, here stands for 
number ; and utf is that to which the number belongs—i. e. elephants, horses and 
t} 


chariots. And when the army, originally consisting of elephants, has some more 


elephants added to it, it is said to have become extensive. This shows that exten- 


siveness is nothing more than number in an undefined form ; and itis varying ; on 


account of the possibility of further additions to, and subtractions from, the army.’— 


Tatparya. 
+ qaaa’, not ‘eqq4aa, nor (eqqeqataqa’ as read by the Chaukhambha Series, 
ə demands it and the Zétparya supports it 


Nyaya 261. 


edition, is the correct reading, The sens 
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—a configuration of which the central portion is empty, The 
same is the case with the hole also. [And thus being Akasha, 
neither the pit nor the hole can be regarded as a void or 
non-entity ]. 

The Opponent raises a further objection :—‘ It is not 
right to regard a thing as different simply because we find 
it having a different name; (a) because as a matter of fact, 
we find different names applied to one and the same thing; 
for instance, we have such expressions as ‘the post of 
khadira wood’ [where, though the post is not different 
from the wood, yet they are spoken of by different 
names] ;—(b) secondly because we find a different name 
applied to a number of disjointed things;—as when 
we speak of a‘ line of houses’ [where the: line is nothing 
different from the houses] ; and also a different name applied to 
a number of heterogeneous things—as when we speak of the 
viréka consisting of the ^ triune* combination of Earth, Water 
and Fire’. {all this proves that we are not justified in 
deducing any conclusion from mere names or expressions.” 

None of the above reasonings is convincing: (a) It has 
been urged that with regard to one and the same thing we 
find different names used. This is not right; asin the case 
cited by you what the word ‘thadira’ denotes is a certain 
substance characterised by a particular class-character ; the 
word ‘ post’ also denotes a certain figure; and a ‘ figure’ is 
only that particular form of conjunction which is called 
‘prachaya’, ‘ aggregate’ or ‘conglomeration ’;and itis certain- 
ly something differentt (from the khadira). The same rea- 
soning applies to all similar expressions— such as ‘the coil 
of the serpent’, ‘the body of the image’, ‘the ring of gold’, 


© The text here is hopelessly corrupt. Neither the Téatparya nor the Parishud- 
dhi helps us to trace the correct reading. The Chaukhambha Series edition reads 
evirékah’ for ‘ vivekah’; ‘ vyūhal ’ is the word that gives some sense ; and has been 
adopted in the translation. It may be that ‘ virgka’ is the name of a certain prepara- 
tion consisting of the mixture of equal quantities of Earth Fire and Water. 


_, 1 The Khadira wood and the post, both being material substances, could not 
inhere in any one part of the post. 
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‘the body of the grinding stone,’ and so forth, — in every one 
of which thetwo words denote different things, (b) The 
case of the expression ‘the line of houses’ is analogous to that 
of the word ‘row’, which we have explained above. (c) As 
regards the third case, where different names are applied to a 
number ofthings as forming a ‘combination,’ called ‘viréka’it is 
clear that ‘ combination ’ is only a form of conjunction (which 
always implies difference among the members in conjunction).* 
[A fresh objection is raised against the view that the 
Substance is something differentfrom the qualities belonging to 
it]— As a matter of fact, we have no cognition of any sub 
stance apart from the aggregate of its qualities”. It 
soems you have the following reasoning in your mind— Tf 
the substance were something different from the qualities, 
then it would be perceived apart from these qualities;—as a 
matter of fact however, it is never so perceived ;—hence the 
conclusion is that there is no such thing as Substance (apart 
from qualities). ” But this reasoning is not valid: In-as 
much as the non-perception can be due to tivo causes; and 
your premiss [‘ That which is not perceived does not exist ‘7 
is not true. With regard to every case of non-perception, 
there is adoubt as to whether there is no perception of a thing 
because it does not exist, (e. g. of the hare’s horns), or because 
the means of perception are absent (e. g. of the roots of a tree 
buried under the ground). If then, the meaning of your 
premiss be that ‘there is non-perception of the substance 
because it does not exist’, then as this premiss would include 
the conclusion (that ‘the substance doesnot exist’), it would not 
be a right premiss [as the conclusion being by its very nature 
open to doubt, the premiss that includes that conclusion also 
becomes of doubtful validity]. If then, the meaning of your 


# The reading oi this sentence is corrupt and cnriously enough, the reading 
of the corresponding passage of the Pérvapaksa is also corrupt. We are unable 
to guoss the correct reading and neither the Tatparya nor the Parishuddhi affords 
an clueasto the reading. Asin the Parvapaksa, so here also, we have adopted 
the reading ‘ vivekah’, though perhaps ‘vywhah ’ may be a better reading. 


Nyaya 268. 
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premiss be that the non-perception of the substance is due 
to the absence of the means ofits perception,—then also it 
cannot be accepted as leading to the desired conlcusion; for 
it isnot right to deny the difference (of the substance from 
the qualities) merely on the ground * that there are no means 
available for cognising that difference. [As itis only on the 
strength of the absence of such means of cognising a thing 
as would be possible in the case, that you could rightly 
conclude the absence of that thing. If, lastly, you asser; 
that you do base your conclusion on the absence of such poss- 
ible means of cognising the substance as apart from qualities, 
thon] Your reasoning also becomes open to all the objections 
that we have shown against the former reasoning of yours, 
that ‘the substance is not different from qualities, because 
there is no cognition of it when thequalities are not cognised.’ 
(P. 77, L. 18). 

Thus we find that the more we examine the arguments 
put forward in support of the theory of non-difference (of Subs- 
tance from Qualities), the more do we find them supporting the 

ae CED theory of difference ; as it is found that while all 
ar proofs tend towards one—the view of difference. 
—all of them tend against the other—the view of non-difference. 
Thus it is established that the word of the Sūtra, 
‘prithiwyadigunah’ should be taken asa Dvandva compound. 


“The reading of the printed text is defective. The Tatparya reads a WATUTUIa- 
aza faanau: | 
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$ [The preceding Sūtra, printed Œ (13) should be read throughout as Sūtra (14).J 
Bugghi—Appreheñùsion. The fifth Parméya. 


BHAŞYA. 


[Page 27; L. 3 to P. 27, L. 8.] 


* Some people (the Sankhyas) have held the view that 
Jiatna, ‘ Cognition,’ is the function of Buddha, ‘ Intellection,’ 
which latter is a non-intelligent or unconscious instrument; 
while Upalabdhi, § Apprehension,’ is the function of the 
intelligent (Soul), which latter is not-active. And our Author 
makes the following declaration, with a view, it would seem, 
to set aside this view. 


Sūtra (15). 
t INTELLEOTION’, í APPREBENSION,’ AND ‘ Co6NITION’ ARE 
SYNONYMOUS TERMS Í (Sora 15). 


7 It is not possible for Cognition to belong to the uncons- 
cious instrument Buddhi; as if it were, then Buddhi could 
be a conscious entity; while there is a single conscious - 


© The Sankhya theory is thas explained in the Tatparya:—Buddhi is a product 
of the three gunas, which are unconscious entities. Hence Buddhi also is unconsci- 
ous. Through the medium of the Sense-organs, the Buddhi becomes modified into 
the form of the object. The faculty of consciousness on the other hand is unmodifi- 
able, and is even conscious. When Buddhi comes into close proximity to this cons- 
cious entity, it reflects within itself this consciousness ; and thereby appears as 
itself conscious ; and becoming modified into the form of the object, it cognises it ; 
hence the modification of the Buddhi into the form of the thing cognised completes 
the ‘cognition ” of that thing. While the connection of the conscious entity, through 
reflection, with the Bu@dhi in the shape of the object cognised, constitutes a 
function of the conscious Sou’, and is called the ‘apprehension’ of the object by 
g the Soul. Just as the moon though without light of own, reflects the light of the 
Sun, and with this reflected light illumines objects, in the same manner Buddhi, 
| ‘though itself unconscious, reflects the consciousness of the Soul and thereby 
| i cognises objects and makes them apprehended. A 

Er + “ It would seem” -This qualifying clause is added with a view to indicate 

that this refutation is not the main purpose of the Sūtra. The Sūtra is for the 

k purpose of providing a definition of Buddhi; and the way in which the definition 
2 is put forward serves also the purpose of setting aside the Sankhya view. fs 

3 {Thus the definition of Buddhi comes to be this—‘ That thing which is 

Poa denoted by these synonymous words is Buddhi.’ 


Nyāya 265. 
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entity, apart from the aggregate of the body, and the sense- 
organs*. 


Though the sentence composing the Sūtra is for the 
purpose of providing the definition of one of the o ects o 
cognition, yet itis taken as implying the other fact (the 
refutation of the Sankhya theory) by the force of the 
argument (implied in the mention of the synonyms). t 


VARTIKA ON Strra 15, 
[Page 82, Line 3 to Line 22]. 


The Sūtra briefly indicates something else (viz: the 
the refutation of the Sankhya theory) while putting forward 
the definition of Buddhi, the turn of whose treatment has 
„arrived Ẹ. 

Intellection is that thing whichis denoted by these sy- 
nonymous words—‘ Intellection, ‘Apprehension,’ ‘Cognition.’ 

‘“ How can mere synonymous words constitute the definition 
ofathing§?” ‘They can do so for the simple reason that 
they serve to differentiate the thing defined. The only 
purpose served by definitions is to differentiate things from one 
another; and as a matter of fact we find that no other thing 


© This refutation is thus explained by the Titparya : —Buddhi cannot reflect 
the conscious Soul, in the way that the moon reflects the lisht of the Sun. As 
Consciousness being non-modifiable, there can be no reflection of it. Hence it 
would be necessary to attribute consciousness to the Buddhi itself. So that every 
cognition will have two conscious agents. (See Vartika below). 


F Thus explained by the Parishuddhi. 


$ The Soul and other things that have been already defined are causes of 
Buddhi; so that after the definition of the causes, it is the turn of the 
definition of the Effect—says the Tatparya. 


§ The sense of the objection is that mere words depend upon connection only ; 
so that any word might, by convention, be applied to anything; so that no mere 
word can be a proper definition. The reply is that there are two kinds of 
werds—Some have their denotation fixed by individual convention ; as when the 
father gives a certain name to his child ; while there are others whose denotation 
is fixed by a convention that is universally binding ; as in the case of the word 

‘cow ' denoting the cow. And there is nothing incongruous in regarding words 
of this latter class as proper differentiators of things—P dtparya. 
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(save Biddhi) is denoted by the synonyms mentioned ; so that 
being peculiar to the thing defined, they serve as its 
definition. 


The Bhasya says [Page 27, Line 8.]—The sentence of the 
Salra is taken as implying the other fact (the refutation of the 
Saikhya theory) by the force of the argument. 


The meaning of this is that the function of Buddhi 
as (postulated by Saakhya) is set aside by means of the mention 
of the synonymous words. These people have held that Cogni- 
tion is the function of BudJhi, and Apprehension is a function’ 
of the Soul ; and with a view to reject this view the Stitra 
declares that all these words—Buddhi (Intellection), ‘ Jāna 
(Cognition) and Upaladdhi ’ (Apprehension) are synonymous ; 
so that Cognition being the same as Buddhi, cannot be 
regarded as a function of it, something different from 
itself, 


“ But what is the argument that implies all this ?” 

It is this :— When one asserts that ‘the Soul apprehends? 
and ‘Intellection cognises,’ he admits that both Soul and 
Intellection are conscious entities. And if both were consciovs 
entities, then there would be * no possibility of any inference 
- of cognition havinga single agent, which is deduced from the 
fact of every cognition belonging to only one individual. 
That is to say, if Intellection were a conscious entity, and the 
Soul also were a conscious entity, then the Soul could never 
apprehend things touched by the Intellection; for the simple 
reason that the apprehensions of one conscious entity are never 
cognised by another conscious entity; as a matter of fact, 
however we find that the Soul does apprehend things touched 
by Buddhħi; hence the conclusion is that there isa single 


© The translation follows the interpretation of the Tatparya ; but this makes 


the presence of ‘a? necessary in the text. The text as it s!ands may be translated 
thus :— The view that both are conscious entities would be met by the foilowing 
reasoning based upon the fact of every coguition belonging to only one agent,’ 
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conscious entity [and this is the same whose consciousness 
is admitted by all parties]. If (for the purpose of explain- 
ing the fact of a single cognitive agent) it bə assumed that 
[there are functions of both, Soul and Buddhi, and] the 
function of the Cognitive Soul is non-different from that of 
Buddhi [i.e., either that the function of both is one and the 
same, or, that though their functions are different, they can- 
not be distinguished |,—then it becomes incumbent upon you 
to point out the exact nature of the Soul (as distinguished 
from Buddhi)’ “ Well, Buddhi determines things, and the 
Soul apprehends them; that is to say, the Soulis conscious 
of things in accordance with such time and place in connec- 
tion with which Buddhi determines them.” But ‘ deter- 
mines’ and ‘ apprehends’ are synonymous terms; and it is 
not proper to regard those things as different which are 
spoken of by means of synonymous terms; as we find in the 
case of the words ‘ dhvani’ and ‘nada. If it were not so 
[i.e., if things spoken of by means of synonymous words were 
different], then in the case of the words ‘dhvani’ and ‘ nada’ 
also the things denoted by them would be diverse! It may 
be held that “while the Soul apprehends things, Buddhi 
makes them known or apprehended.” True; in that case 
the Soul of man cognises things by means of Buddhi, and 
it is not BudJhi that cognises things; when you say that 
Buddhi makes known things, this Buddhi becomes only an 
instrument of cognition.* 


Manas,—Mind, The Sizth Praméya. 
BuAsya. 
[Page 27, Line 9 to Page 28, Line 6.] 


Remembrance, Inference, Verbal Cognition, Doubt, 
Intuition, Dream, Imagination, as also the Perception of 
Pleasure and the rest,—all these are indicative of the existence 


of the Mind; and in addition to all these, we have the follow- J 
~ ing also— 


5 TTT a a a eee 
So that Buddhi would be the same as Manas -says the Tatparya. 
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DUTRA (16).—Tar Non-APPEARANCE OF SIMULTANEOUS COGNI- 
TIONS IS INDICATIVE OF THE EXISTENCE OF MIND. (2). 


Inasmuch as Remembrance and the rest (enumerated 
above) are not brought about by the instrumentality of the 
(external) * sense-organs, they must be due to some other 
organ. Asa matter of fact, we find that even though at one 
and the same time several perceptible objects, odour and the 
rest, are in close proximity to the respectively perceptive 
sense-organs, the Olfactory organ and the rest, yet there is 
no simultaneous cognition of them ; and from this we infer 
that there is some other cause, by whose proximity cogni- 
tion appears, and on account of whose non-proximity cogni- 
tion does not appear,—this other organ being in contact 
with the several sense-organs, and helping them, and being 
non-pervasive (limited) in its dimension. If the proximity of 
sense-organs to teir objects, by themselves, independently of 
the contact of the Mind, were the sole cause of cognitions, then 
it -would be quite possible for several cognitions to appear 
simultaneously, 


ViAntixsa on Sūra 16. 

l [Page 83, Line 1, to Page 85, Line 4.] 

Tho Bhasya (page 27, l. 9), says—Remembrance, Infer- 
ence, etc.; this means that Remembrance 
and the rest are indicative of the pres- 
ence of the Mind. “ Are these the only indicatives?” No, 
“What then?” This also that follows (in the Stitra):—i.e, 
€ The non-appearance of sinultanevus cognitions, Asa matter 
of fact, we find that at times, even though the contact of 
several sense-organs and their objects is present, yet the cogni- 
tions of all these objects do not appear simultaneously; and 
from this it follows that there is some other organ capable 
of being in contact with the sense-organs and helping them, 
and non-pervasive in its dimension, the presence and absence 


Vartika, Page 83. 


© This qualification is added by the Tatparya. 

+ From here the translation has the advantage of the Chaukhambha Sanskrit. 
series edition ; but the page references continue in accordance with the Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, 
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conscious entity [and this is the same whose consciousness 
is admitted by all parties]. If (for the purpose of explain- 
ing the fact of a single cognitive agent) it bə assumed that 
[there are functions of both, Soul and Buddhi, and] the 
function of the Cognitive Soul is non-different from that of 
Buddhi [i.e., either that the function of both is one and the 
same, or, that though their functions are different, they can- 
not be distinguished |,—then it becomes incumbent upon you 
to point out the exact nature of the Soul (as distinguished 
from Buddhi),” Well, Buddhi determines things, and the 
Soul apprehends them; that is to say, the Soulis conscious 
of things in accordance with such time and place in connec- 
tion with which Buddhi determines them.” But ‘ deter- 
mines’ and ‘ apprehends’ are synonymous terms; and it is 
not proper to regard those things as different which are 
spoken of by means of synonymous terms; as we findin the 
case of the words ‘ dhvani’ and ‘nada.’ If it were not so 
[1.e., if things spoken of by means of synonymous words were 
different], then in the case of the words ‘dhvani’ and ‘ nada’ 
also the things denoted by them would be diverse! It may 
be held that “while the Soul apprehends things, Buddhi 
makes them known or apprehended.” True; in that caso 
the Soul of man cognises things by means of Buddhi, and 
it is not Buddhi that cognises things; when you say that 
Buddhi makes known things, this Buddhi becomes only an 
instrument of cognition.* 


Manas,—Mind, The Sixth Praméya. 
BuAsya. 
[Page 27, Line 9 to Page 28, Line 6.] 


Remembrance, Inference, Verbal Cognition, Doubt, 
Intuition, Dream, Imagination, as also the Perception of 
Pleasure and the rest,—all these are indicative of the existence 


of the Mind; and in addition to all these, we have the follow- 
ing also— 


aD 


? So that Buddhi would be the same as Manas -says the Tatparya. 
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Strra (16).—THb NON-APPEARANCE OF SIMULTANBOUS COGNI- 
TIONS IS INDICATIVE OF THE EXISTENCE or MIND. (2). 


Inasmuch as Remembrance and the rest (enumerated 
above) are not brought about by the instrumentality of the 
(external) * sense-organs, they must be due to some other 
organ. As a matter of fact, we find that even though at one 
and the same time several perceptible objects, odour and the 
rest, are in close proximity to the respectively perceptive 
sense-organs, the Olfactory organ and the rest, yet there is 
no simultaneous cognition of them ; and from this we infer 
that there is some other cause, by whose proximity cogni- 
tion appears, and on account of whose non-proximity cogni- 
tion does not appear,—this other organ being in contact 
with the several sense-organs, and helping them, and being 
non-pervasive (limited) in its dimension. If the proximity of 
sense-organs to beir objects, by themselves, independently of 
the contact of the Mind, were the sole cause of cognitions, tlen 
it -would be quite possible for several cognitions to appear 
simultaneously, 


Virqixa on St RA 16. 

[Page 83, Line 1, to Page 85, Line 4.] 

{The Bhasya (page 27, l. 9), says—Rumembrance, Infer- 
ence, etc.; this means that Remembrance 
and the rest are indicative of the pres- 
ence of the Mind. “ Are these the only indicatives?” No, 
“What then?” This also that follows (in the Sitra):—i.e, 
€ The non-appearance of simultanevus cognitions,” Asa matter 
of fact, we find that at times, even though the contact of 
several sense-organs and their objects is present, yet the cogni- 
tions of all these objects do not appear simultaneously; and 
from this it follows that there is some other organ capable 
of being in contact with the sense-organs and helping them, 
and non-pervasive in its dimension, the presence and absence 


Vartika, Page 83. 


© This qualification is added by the Tatparya. 
+ From here the translation has the advantage of the Chaukhambha Sanskrit. 


series edition ; but the page references continue in accordance with the Bibliotheca 
Indica edition. 
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of whose contact determine the appearance and non-appear- 

ance of cognitions. “ How does this conclusion follow ?? 
For the sinple reason that the non-appearance of the effect 
(cognition) can only be due to some deficiency in the cause 
(the sense-contact ; and this deficiency consists in the absence 
of mind-contact). This is the meaning of the Sara. 


* How can Remembrance and the rest which subsist in 
something else (the Soul), be indicative of the existence of 
the Mind ? ” 

We do not mean that Remembrance and the rest are 
indicative of the Mind, because they subsist in it; * what we 
mean is that they are due to sone other instrument, 
because they are actions, and yet they are not the actions 
of odour-cognition and the rest. That is to say, in our 
experience we havo found that an action other than 
Odour-cognition is due to an instrument other than the 
Odour-organ ; and so forth ; as for instance, the action of the 
chariot ; and Remembrance and the rest are actions ; so these 
must be due to the operation of instruments other than those 
of odour-cognition and the rest, Or, the reasoning may be 
put as follows:—Pleasure and the rest must be due to the 
operation of an organ other than the Visual and the rest, be- 
cause while being different from odour (colour) and such other 
objects (operated upon by the Visual and other organs), they are 
objects of cognition, — just like chariots and such other objects 
(operated upon by agencies other than those of the ordinary 
Sense-organs). As a matter of fact, we find that the chariot 
&e.,are operated upon by such instruments as the axe and 


* That is to say, Remembrance etc., are actions, and yet they are not brought 
about by the instrumentality of the Visual and other organs ;—therefore they must 
be due to the instrumentality of some other organ. 
qualities of the Soul ;and all such qualities of th 
instrumentality of orga 


Because they are the specific 
e Soul must be due to the 
ns ; as we find in the case of all perceptional cognitions. 
So that the appearance of Remembrance must be due to the operation of an 


organ, and not to any such agency as that of Impressions and the like. And to 
this organ we give the name ‘ Mind.’ 
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the like, which are other than the Visual and other sense- 
organs; and pleasure, etc., also are objects (like the chariot) ; 
hence these also must be operated upon by instruments 
other than the visual and other organs. 


An objection is raised :— 


“The non-appearance of simultaneous: cognitions is a 
property belonging to cognitions; low then can it be 
indicative of the Mind? Even when a property is not 
related to a thing, if it were regarded as indicative of it, 
then everything would be indicative of everything; and we 
could in that case have such reasonings as—‘ the Soul exists 
because the crow is black.’ Such reasonings however are 
impossible ; so that a property that is not related to a thing 
can never be regarded as its indicative.” 


To this objection some people make the following 
reply :—Even though a property be not related to a thing, 
it can be indicative of it. For instance, when we see a 
fresh earthenware cup, even though this secing of the cup, 
does not subsist in the potter, yet it rightly indicates his 
existence, Similarly also the * sight of the revolving 
potter’s wheel [which also indicates the presence of the 
potter]. 

This explanation however is not right, What is indicat- 
ed by the fact (of seeing of the fresh cup) 
is, not the presence of the potter, but 
only the spot, the point in space, as qualified by the presence 
of the potter; and certainly the presence of the cup also is a 
qualification of that same spot. Similarly when the spot is 
found qualified by the revolving wheel, it proves the fact of 
that same spot being qualified also by the presence of the 
potter. Thus we find that in no case is there an Inference of a 
thing from a character not related to it. 


Vartika, Page 84. 


© Both editions read ‘chakramadarshanam’, which gives no seuse. ‘ Chakra- 
darshanam” gives better sense. 
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Tn that case the non-appearance of simullaneous cogni. 
tions not being related to the Mind, how can it be indicative 
of this latter ?” 


* The said non-appearance is not absolutely unrelated to 
the Mind, when we take the appe:rance af simultaneous 
cognitions as the Subject, or Minor Term, of our inference 
“How so?” The apprehensions of Colour, etc., must be 
regarded as standing in need of other instruments, because 
they are never found to appear simultaneously ; for instance, 
in the case of a man well-versed in several handicrafts, we 
find that even though several instruments, in the shape of 
the axe and the rest, are before him at one and the same 
time, yet, they do not bring about, at the same time, any 
large number of objects, in the shape of the chariot and the 
like ; and this because all those instruments stand in need of 
the operation of his hands: in the same manner, inasmuch as 
the Hye and the other organs also are never found to bring 
about simultaneous cognitions, it is concluded that these also 
stand in need of the operation of some other instrument. 
Or again, we may meet the objection by putting forward 
an inference in which the sense-organs are the ‘Subject’ or 
Minor Term. “How?” In the following form :— The Eye 
and the other organs, in all their operations, stand in need 
of another instrument, because they are never found to 
Operate simultaneously ; just like the axe and other instru- 
ments. 


A fresh objection is raised :—“ If then, the Hye and the 
other organs are incapable of apprehending their several 


© The only inference relevant to the present context, of which the appearance 
of simullaneous cognitions could be the subject, may be thus stated :—‘ The ap- 
pearance of simultaneous cognitions is not possible because the perception of colours, 
etc., stands in need of an instrument other than the Eye, ctc,.’; and then we can 
construe the next sentence as proving the fact of the perceptions standing in need 
of other instruments ; the reasoning contained in this latter sentence having the 
apprehen tons for its ‘Subject,’ and not the appearance of simultaneous cognitions. 
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objects simultaneously, because they stand in need of another 
instrument,—then, why should there be no simultaneous 
cognition in the case of such objects as are all perceptible by 
the same sense-organ? Certainly the contact of the mind 
is not absent in the one organ! It will perhaps be urged 
that the non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions in this 
case will be due to the diversity of the objects related (to 
the organ). But then, how would you account for it in a 
case where several objects are actually related to the organ 
at one and the-same time? In the case of such several 
objects as the blue colour, and the like, where these objects 
come into contact with the organ one after the other, the 
diversity of the objects may account for the non-appearance 
of their simultaneons cognition. But in a case where several 
objects are actually in contact with the organ, how would the 
said non-appearance be accounted for? For example, (when 
you see the white cow walking, and the white colour, the ani- 
mal’s body and the motion are all in contact with the eye at 
one and the same time] why cannot we have the cognition 
‘the white cow is walking’ [where the three cognitions of the 
three objects would be simultaneous] ? ” 


To the above some people make the following reply :— 
The non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions is due to the 
diversity in the desire for cognition (in the mind of the 
cogniser). The sense of this explanation offered by some peo- 
ple is that, even though a certain object may be related (to the 
perceiving organ), yet it is not cognised, if there is no desire 
(on the part of the cognitive agent) to cognise.it. [So that 
when a number of things are not cognised at one and the 
same time, it is due to the fact that the desire for cognising 
all of them is not present at one and the same time]. 

This explanation is not right:as this would lead to the 
rejection of Mind; if the nov-appearance of simultaneous 
cognitions were due only to the diversity inthe desire for the 
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several cognitions, then, Mind should be rejected altogether, 
[If, in the case of one set of cognitions, the non-appearance be 
held to be due to thediversity in the desire for cognitions, then] 
in other cases also there would be no bar prohibiting the pos- 
tulating of the same diversity in the desire for cognitions ; so 
that there being no use for the Mind, it should be rejected.* 
But there are cases where even though the desire for cognis- 
ing many things is present, simultaneous cognitions do not 
appear ; and for this some other explanation than diversity of 
desire for cognising should be found. Hence the non-appear- 
ance of simultaneous cognitions must be regarded as due to 
some other cause (than the diversity of desire for cognising). 
“ What is that cause?” The cause lies in the very nature of 
instruments. That is to say, it is in the very nature of 
Instruments that they never act unless they are operated 
upon (by an intelligent agent) ; and in the same manner it is 
also in their very nature that even though related (to objects), 
they do not have more than one action 
at a time; that is to say, even though 
it may be related to several objects, an instrument can never 
have more than one action at a time; and feven though the 
Soul may be the supervisor or operator of the instrument, 
yet, inasmuch as the fact of the Soul being related to more 
than one organ at one and the same time cannot be denied, 
some other.cause (than the supervision of the Soul) should 
be found for the non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions. 


Vartika, Page 85. 


_ And this cause is no other than the Mind. Thus is the 
existence of Mind established. 


2 As Apparent Inconsistency of the non-simultaneous “cognitions is the only 
basis for the postulating of Mind ; so that when another explanation, in the shape 
of diversity in the desire for cognitions, is found for tle non-simultaneous cogni- 
tions, the inconsistency ceases ; hence there remains no basis for the assuming of 
Mina. 

+ ‘The supervision of the Soul cannot account for the non- -simultancity of 
cognitions ; as when several causes are present, the Soul does bring about several 
effects. For instance, one and the same boy accompanies his teacher, carries his 
water-pot, and epen his lessons—all at one and the samo time ’—Talparya. 
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Pravritti, Activity—Seventh Praméya. 
Buasya. 
[Page 28, Line 7 to Page 28, Line 11.] 
After Mind comes the turn* of Activity ; and 
ACTIVITY CONSISTS IN THE OPERATING OF SPEECH, or MIND- 
AND OF Bopy. (Sora 17.) 
By the word ‘ 4u@d¢hi’ in the Sūtra the Mind is meant,— 


the word being taken in the sense of that by means of which 
things are cognised (buddhyaté anaya)t. 


t The various ‘ operatings’ by the body, by Speech and 
by the Mind arə virtuous and sinful; and are of ten kinds. 
And this we have already explained above under Sūtra 2. 


VARTIKA. 
[Page 85, Line 5 to Page 85, Line 13.] 
Activity consists of the operating of Speech, of Mind, and of 
Body—says the Sitra—i.e., of operations by Speech, by Mind 
and by Body. a 


2 As Activity belongs to the Mind (see Sūțra), Activity has to be defined after 
Mind has been described. 

+ The word ‘ buddhi’, when explained as ‘ buddhyate iti,’ that which is ap- 
prehended, denotes cognition ; and when explained as ‘ buddhyat anaya ", it denotes 
the instrument of cognition, Mind. 

t Says the Ta@tparya :—Operations are of two kinds—some give rise to cogni- 
tions ; others give rise to action. For instance, the operation of Speech becoines the 
cause of virtue or sin according to the nature of the cognition that it produces (in 
the mind of the person spoken to). So that ‘Speech’ must be taken here to stand 
for all those operations that bring about cognitions ; and thus the operations of the + 
Eye and other organs, which consists in the perceiving of agreeable or dis- 
agreeable things, become included. Operations leading to Action are of two kinds — 
thut having the Body for its cause, and that caused by the Mind. 

These two expressions are explained by the Parishuddhi to mean—‘ that of 
which the body is the object’ and ‘that of which the Mind is the object’. For 
instance, the operation or effort involved in the actions of giving, stealing and the 
like, have all got the Body for their object ; as it is the Body that is active ; 
similarly, sympathy, jealousy and the like are operations having the Mind for their 
object ; as it is the Mind that is active. This explanation of the twe expressions— 
‘ Kayanimitta’ and ‘ Manonimitta’—are necessitated by. the fact that otherwise 
all operations could be called both Kayanimittd aud Manonimitta ; as there is not 
a single action cf man in which both Mind and Body are not the cause. 
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This Activity is both virtuous and sinful; and is of fen 
kinds. Virtuous activity consists in—(1) giving shelter, (2) 
serving and (8) giving—these by the Body ;—(4) telling the 
truth, (5) telling what is salutary, (6) saying what is agree- 
able, and (7) reading—these by Speech ;—and (8) mercy, (9) 


` aspiration, and (10) faith—these by the Mind, The contraries 


of these ten constitute the sinful activity. 

* *An objection is raised :—“ All Activity being momen- 
tary,—it is impossible that it should be the cause of birth 
(as has been held). ‘That is to say, in view of the fact that 
every operation exists for a moment only, it is not right to 
regard it as the cause of birth ;and the fact of Activity not 
being the cause of Birth goes against what has been declared 
in Sūtra 2 above (where it has been stated that Birth is due 
to Activity).” 

The answer to the above objection is that there is no- 
thing in the present Stitra which goes against what has been 
declared in Sūtra 2; as in Sūtra 2, the word ‘Activity’, 
‘ Pravritti’, stands for the results of Activity; Virtue and 
Vice (Dharma and Adharma) are the direct results of all 
Activity ; and it is these that have been spoken of by the 
word § Activity, in Sūira 2; and the justification for this 
figurative use of the word lies in the fact that Activity is the 
cause of Virtue and Vice; and such usage is common ; for 
instance, we have such assertions as ‘ food is the life of living 

‘beings’ [where foot, which is the cause, the means of living, 
is spoken of as life itself. ] 
Dosa—Defect.—The Highth Praméya. 
Satra (18). 
(Sorra 18).—DETECTS FAVE URGING OR INCITING FOR THEIR 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURE, 


a 
© ‘Birth occurs in the next life ; hence it cannot be due to the activity of the 


present life ; as all such activity vanishes in a moment, aud cannot be present when 
the effect—next birth—appears.’ 
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[P. 28, L. 18 to P. 29, L. 4.] 


*‘ Inciting’ means causing activity. Attachment and the 
rest incite, or cause the activity of, man towards virtuous 
or sinful deeds; and whensyer there is ignorance, tliere are 
attachment and aversion. t 


Objection —‘ Everyone knows what these Defects are ; 
why are they described by means of a definition ?”’ 


Asa matter of fact, persons qualified by attachment, 
aversion and ignorance (which are the inciters to activity) 
are distinguished (or characterised) by their action: the man 
who has attachments does that action whereby he experiences 
pleasure or pain; similarly the man who has aversion, or — 
one who has ignorance. [And it was necessary to bring out 
this fact of Attachment &c. being the cause of ‘activity, in 
order to produce disgust against them; which fact could not 
have been brought out by the mere mention of Attach- 
ment and the other Defects; for] when the words ‘attach- 
ment,’ ‘aversion’ and ‘ignorance’ are used by themselves, 
not much is expressed by them. 


©The action of the inciter can be understood only after that of the incited has 
been understood ; hence after the definition of Activity comes the turn of its ex- 
citant, Defects.—Tdtparya. 

+Both Attachment and Aversion arise from ignorance ; and urge the man to | 
activity ; so that ‘inciting’ is a peculiarity of Attachment and Aversion; and this 
peculiarity subsists ir the same eubstrate as the ignorauce.—Tdtparya. 


In explaining this, the Parishuddhki draws a” distinction between pravartaka 
that which incites) and pravartand, (the action of inciting). What incites men to 
activity are ignorance and the consequent Attachment and Aversion towards the 
object on which the activity turns ; and the inciting is towards this activity, which 
is tne means leading to that object, and with regard to which also there are ignor- 
ance and consequent Attachment and Aversion. 


{The Tatparya explains—All that the words express are the mere forms of the 
defects ; and they give no idea of their being excitants of activity ; and until this fact 
is brought out, there would be no disgust against Defects ; as there is nothing wrong 
in Attachment or Aversion per se; it is only when they give rise to activity bringing 
pleasure and pain, that they come to be recognised as something to be shunned. 
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VARTIKA. 
[P. 85, L. 15 to 86, L. 2]. 


Defects have’ inciting for their distinguishing feature — 
says the Sūtra. The question is asked—* What is this 
inciting?” The answer is that inciting is that by reason 
of which man is forced, helplessly, to act; when a man acts, 
he is incited by the defects, Attachment and the rest; and 
thus this inciting being the cause of activity, is called 
< pravartana’, the means of activity (pravartayatt iti.) ; 
just as we have the words ‘karan’ (which means the means 
of doing), harana (the means of taking away) and the like. 
< But how is this inciting known vane T'he fact that there 
is inciting (done by the Defects) is known by each person 
directly by Perception so far as his own activity 1s concerned ; 
and in the case of the activity of other persons, the fact is 
known by Inference ; just as the fact of the Soul being the 
object of the notion of ‘1’ (self-consciousness) is known by 
each man directly by Perception ; and this self-consciousness 
is not got at either by means of Inference or by means of 
Word. “Why is it not known: by Inference?” For 
the simple reason that there is no probans available (whereby 
the inferential cognition could be obtained). « And why 
cannot it be got at by means of Word (Trustworthy Asser- 
tion)?” Because it involves a conception that cannot 
be obtained by any teaching or instruction.t From all this 
it follows that like Colour &c., the Soul of each man is 
perceptible to himself, while the Soul in another man’s body is 
mferred from his activity and cessation from activity. 
SS ee 


*What is known is the defect, and not the fact of the defect being the excitant 
to activity’—Tdtparya. . 


+That my activity has been due to a certain attachment or aversion in myself 


_ can be known by myself alone ; and cannot be taught to me. 
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Prétyabhaiva, Rebirth.—The Ninth Prameya. 
Sūtra (19). 
* REBIRTH CONSISTS IN. BEING BORN AGAIN. 
BuHiasya. ~ 
[Page 29, L. 6 to, p. 29, L. 11.) 

Having died, when [the Soul] is born again in an animate 
body, this leing born again constitutes the Rebirth of that 
[Soul], which is born,—i.e., becomes connected with the 
body, the sense-organs, the mind, apprehension, and experi- 
ence; and being born again consists in repeated connection 
with the body etc. ;—the word ‘repeated’ denotes recur- 
rence.t The literal meaning of the word ‘ Prétyabhava’ may 
be thus explained :—When the Soul, subsisting in a particu- 
lar animate body, abandons the body etc., previously occupied, 
then it dies (praili); and when it takes possession in another 
body, of another body and sense-organs etc., it is born (bha- 
vatt) ; so that ‘ prétyabhava ’ is birth (bhava) after having died 
(prélya). The recurrence of this process of birth and death 
should be regarded as without beginning, and ending only. 
with Final Release. 


VARTIKA ON DUTRA 19. 
[Page 86, Line 4 to Line 17.] 

Rebirth consists in being born again—says the Stra; 
that is to say, Rebirth is transference into another body 
after the abandoning of the previously occupied body etc. 
T'he mention of the word ‘repeated’ (in the Bhasya) is with 
a view to indicate the beginninglessness of metempsychosis ; 
the meaning being that birth and death recur again and 
again; which shows that metempsychosis is without beginning. 

“« What. is this Metemp:ychosis ?” 

Metempsychosis consists in the unceasing process of 
effective causal activity among Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect 
and Wrong Cognition (mentioned in Sūtra 2). And this pro- 
cess is without beginning; as there is no restriction as to 


*The Tatparya omits to mention the ground fer the treatment of Rebirth after 
Defect, The Parishuddhi says—Rebirth is the acquisition of the Body etc., down to 
Defects, after the abandonment of the same ; so that it is only natural that Rebirth 
should be dealt with after these. 

+‘ Recurrence’ of connections with body etc., implies also the abandoning of 

Qe.—Parishudahi. i 
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any particular order of sequence among the said ‘ Pain’ and 
the rest. For instance, if it were held.that Pain comes first, 
then this could not be right; as there is no Pain withont 
Birth ;—If Birth were held to come first, this also would 
not be right; as there can be no Birth without Merit and 
Demerit ;—if Merit and Demerit be held to come first, this 
also would not be right; as these are not possible without 
Attachment and Aversion ;—lastly, if it be held that Attach- 
ment and Aversion come first, this also will not be right; as 
Attachment and Aversion never appear without Tenorance. 

“Then, Ignorance may be taken as the beginning of the 
series.” This also will not be right ; as there is no Ignorance 


without Body and the rest. 
This causal activity among Pain and the rest, down to 


Ignorance, being unceasing, constitutes ‘ Metempsychosis ’, 
‘samsdra.’,—also called (in the scriptures) © Ajaratjaribhava.’ 
‘This Birth and Death (samsara),—does it belon g to the 
Soul or to the Mind?” If by ‘samsara’ you mean the 
action (of entering and moving off from the Bodies), then it 
belongs to the Mind; asitis the Mind that actnally moves, 
‘samsarati’; on the other hand, if by ‘sansa@ra’ you mean 
experiencing (of pleasure and pain) [as it really is], then 
it belongs to the Soul; as it is the Soul that experiences 
pleasure and pain. Aes 
Fruition, Phala.—Tenth Praméya. 
Sūtra 20. 
* FRUITION IS A THING PRODUCED BY Activity AND Derrct. 
BuAsya. 
[Page 29, L. 13 to P. 30, L. 2]. 
Fruition consists in the experiencing of pleasure and 


pam, as every action leads to pleasure and pain. And as 
E 


© Fruition is the direct result of man’s activi ty alone ; but the Sūtra adds De- 
fects also with a view to show—(1) that defects are the cause of Activity and (2) 
My À are the result of Defects also. 
It is only when the soil of the Soul is irrigated with the water of Defect that the 


seeds of Merit and Demerit produce the fruits of Pleasure aud Pain ’—Tatparya. _ 
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pleasure and pain appear only when the Body, the Sense- 
organs, the Objects and Apprehension are present, what are 
meant to be included under the name ‘ Fruition’ are plea- 
sure and pain along with Body and the rest; so that all these 
(Pleasure and Pain along with Body &c.) constitute the» 
Fruition, which is @ thing produced by Activity and Defect. 
Each time this Fruition is received by man, it is relinquished 
by him ; and each time it is relinquished, it is again received ; 
and there is no end * or absolute cessation of these receiv- 
ings and relinquishings ; and it is by this unceasing current 
of receivings and relinquishings that the entire worldly 
process is carried on. 

This sam (Body and the rest) [constitute Pain, defined 
in the next Sūtra]. 

VARTIBA. 
[Page 86, L. 19 to P. 87, L. 7] 

Everything that is produced, e.g., the Body and the rest, 
is a ‘fruit’ or ‘fruition’; as every one of such things is 
brought about by the agency of Merit and Demerit. If we 
regard the primary or principal fruit alone as constituting 
Fruition, then the experiencing of pleasure and pain is the 
only Fruition; as this is what it ultimately leads to. But 
inasmuch as the experiencing of pleasure and pain is the 

final result of Merit and Demerit,—and 


there is no possibility of this experiencing 
without the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest,—with a 


view to this fact, it has been held that Merit and Demerit 
bring about the experience of pleasure and pain only after 
having brought about the Body &c.; so that the word ‘ frui- 
ion’ is applied, primarily, to the experiencing of pleasure 
and pain, and secondarily to the Body (and the rest). 


Var. P. 87 


The Parishuddhi adds that the author of the Sūtra will himself describe in 
Adh. VI how Defects help Activity in the bringing about of Fruition. 

On the word ‘ Arthah’, ‘thing,’ in the Sūtra, the Tatparya remarks—' The word 
is put in for including all kinds of Fruition, primary as well as secundary ; the pri- 
mary fruition consisting in Pleasure and Pain, and the secondary in the Body, the 
Sense-organs and the rest—says the Parishuddhi. 

* © Nisthā ’ is mere end ; and as there is some sort of an end to Pleasure and 
Pain &c. at each Dissolution, the Bhasya corrects itself aud adds the word ¢ Parya- 
vasdnam ` absolute (yari) ceesution (arusāna).—Tātpurya. 
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Pain, Duhkha.—Eleventh Praméya. 
Sūtra (21). 
PAIN IS THAT WHICH IS CONNECTED WITH ANNOYANCE. 
i j BHĀŞYA. ; 3 
[P. 30, L. 4 to L. 7.] 


By ‘ Annoyance * here is meant suffering, injury. Every 
thing, (i. e. Body &c. and also Pleasure and Pain), being in- 
termingled with -i.¢. invariably accompanied by, never exisi- 
ing apart from—pain, is inseparable from Pain ; and as such 
is regarded as Pain itself. Finding everything to be inter- 
mingled with Pain, when one wishes to get rid of Pain, he 
finds that birth (or life) itself is nothing but pain; and thus 
becomes disgusted (with life) ; and being disgusted, he loses 


“all attachment; and being free from attachment, he is re- 


leased. 


- VARTIKA, 
[P. 87, L. 5 to Line 22.) 


This same—i. e. the Body &c.—being connected with 
annoyance, is called ‘ Pain’. Primarily, it is pain alone thay 
can be called ‘ Dukkha’. The word ‘ laksana’ (in the Sūtra) 
means connection. All these—Body and the rest— are con- 
nected with pain: The body is the cause of pain; so that 
in this case the ‘ connection’ consists in the causal relation ; 
—the Sense-organs, the Objects aud Apprehension are the 
instruments of pain ; so that in the case of these, the ‘ con- 
nection’ consists in instrumentality ;—Pleasure never exists 
apart from Pain ; so that in this case the ‘connection’ con- 
sists in invuriable concomitance. Primarily, however, Pain itself 
alone can be regarded as Pain [everything else being so re- 
garded only on account of being connected with Pain], 


Some people have held that everything is Pain, pri- 
marily by itself. But this is not right; as this is against 


* « Kpnoyance’ here stands for the feeling of aunoyance ; so that itrefers pri- 
marily to Pain ; but secondarily to the Body and the rest also ;-all of which are 
necessary factors in the feeling of pain.— Tú tparya. 
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well-known facts of perception: Pleasure is something that 
is distinctly perceived; so that its existence cannot be entirely 
ignored. “ But Pleasure is only a form of Pain. That is 
to say, Pleasure is only a particular phase of Pain; and it is 
nothing independently by itself.” This also is not right ; 
as the negative particle is not added to what is only a parti- 
cular phase of a thing; in no case do we find the oe 
particle added to what is only a par ticular form of a thing 
for instance, a particular Brahmana is never called a ‘ non- 
Brahmana’; similarly if Pleasure were only a particular 
form of Pain, it could not be spoken of as‘ not Pain’ (as it 
is actually called). Then again, if there were no Pleasure, 
Dharma or Merit would be entirely useless. “ Why so?” 
Because Merit has been regarded as the means of Pleasure; 
so that if there is no Pleasure, there is no use for Merit, 
Nor will it be right to regard the mero’ negation of Pain as 
the result of Merit ; as in that case Merit will come to have a 
negative result ; that is to say, the result of Merit will become 
a merely negative entity ; and [this would not be right; as} 
in ordinary experience we find a two-fold activity among men ; 
One man acts with a view to obtain something desirable (when 
the result aimed at is positive), while another acts with a view 
to avoid an undesirable thing (where the result aimed at is 
negative); and if there were nothing desirable (i.e., affording 


pleasure), then this two-fold activity would not be possible 


[every action being, in that case, undertaken for the purpose 
of avoiding that which is undesirable, i. e., pain]. Then 
again (if there were no Pleasure) there could be no such advice 
as that ‘ Pleasure should be looked upon as Pain’; as there 
could, in that case, be no counter-entity (of Pain, in the shape 
of Pleasure, which could be looked upon as Pain). Lastly, 
(if there were no Pleasure) there could be no attachment; as 
no one is ever attached to Pain. For all these reasons we 
conclude that all things cannot be regarded as ‘ Pain’ in 
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themselves; and the fact is that all things are. regarded as 
‘Pain’ because of the teaching that they should be so regarded 
[and in reality Pain is not the only entity}. 


Apavarga—Final Release—Twelfth Praméya. 
Satra (22). 
BuAsya. 
[Page 30, Line 8.] 


When there is an end, an absolute cessation [of the series 
of receivings and aoe aa of Fruition], this is what 
constitutes Final Release, (which is thus defined) :— 


ABSOLUTE FREEDOM FROM THE AFORESAID (PAIN &c.) Is 
Finan Reteasn (So. 22), 


BuaAsya,. 
[Page 30, Line 10 to Page 34, Line 2.] 


Release is absolute freedom from that—from the aforesaid 
Pain, i.e., from birth.* ‘ How is this ?? When there isa 
relinquishing of the birth that has been taken, and the non-re- 
sumption of another,—this condition, which is without end (or 
limit) is known as ‘ Final Release’ by those who know what 
Final Release is. "his condition of immortality, free from 


fear,} imperishable (unchanging), consisting in the attainment: 


of bliss, is called ‘Brahma.’ 
° The word ‘ fat’ in the Sūtra stands, not only for Pain proper, but also for all 
such products as the Body, the Sense-organs &c.. to everyone of which the name 
‘Pain?’ is applied in its secondary sense.—T'atparya, 


F The ‘fear’ meant here is the fear of being born into the world ;the epithet 
‘ unchanging’ is added with a view to deny the view that Brahma evolves 
itself into diverse names and forms ;the phrase ‘condition of immortality’ is meant 
to exclude the Bauddha theory that Release consists in the absolute cessation. of the 
mind, ressembling the extinguishing of the lamp.—Tatparya. The Parishuddhi 
adds——Evolution is of two kinds—(1) the material object itself ceases and another 
bject takes place, which idea of evolution is favoured by the Bauddha ; and 
(2) the object remaining intact, there is a change of its qualities ; this form of 


Evolution being held by the Saikhya. Neither of these two is possible in the case 
of Brahma ;.as in either Cage it would be transient, 
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_ Some people hold the view that -“in Final Rolease what 
is manifested is tho eternal pleasure of the S dul, just like its 
Buse Pare vastness; and when that happiness is 


manifested, the Soul is absvlutely free, 
and becomes happy.” * 


_ _ This position is untenable; as there is no proof for what 
is here asserted ; that is to say, there is neither Perception, 
nor Inference, nor Word of Scripture to prove that ‘like its 
vastness, the eternal pleasure of the Soul is manifested in 
Final Release.’ 


Then again, the above view of the Ved intin meaning 
that (in Final Release) there is manifestation—i.r., feeling 
or experience—of the eternal (pleasure),—it behoves him to 
p-int out the cause of this ‘ manifestation.” In other words, 
when it is asserted that there is experienced a feeling or 
knowledge of eternal (pleasure), it is necessary to explain 
what is the cause of this manifestation—i.e, the cause wher3- 
by it is produced. (a) If it be held that the manifestation, or 
experiencing or feeling, of pleasure is eternal, like the 
pleasure itself [so that there can be no production of it by 
any cause, which, therefore, need not be pointed out],—then 
there would be no difference betweon the Soul released and 
the Soul still in the meshes of birth and rebirth. That is to 
say, just as the released Soul is endowed with the eternal 
pleasure and its eternal experience, so also would be the Soul 
that is still involved in birth and rebirth ; as both these Souls 
are eternal [and would therefore be equally endowed with 
the pleasure, which also is eternal, and as such cannot be 
absent at any time, even before Final Release]. And if this 
be admitted, then people would be cognisant of the concomi- 
tance and simultaneity (of Final Release) with the result of 
of Merit and Demerit. In other words, we would be cognisant of 
the concomitance and simultaneity of the eternal feeling of 
eternal pleasure with that pleasuro and pain which, brought 
about by Merit and Demerit in the substrates (viz., the souls) 
wherein they are produced, are experienced by turns! And 
there would never be any substrate (soul) where either 
pleasure or its experience would be absent; both of these 


° We have the text ‘vijnanam @nandam biahma,’ where all the three appear 
as synonymous ; so that Brahma is of the nature of happiness ; and as Brahma is 
eternal, the happiness also must be eternal. Hence in the phrase “happiness of 
the Soul,’ the preposition ‘of’ has the sense of apposition.—T'dtparya, 
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being ex-hypothesi, eternal! (b) If, on the other hand, it be 
held that the fecling of pleasure is not eternal, then it 
becomes necessary to point out its cause ; t.e., if it be held 
that the manifestation in Final Release, of the eternal 
pleasure, is not eternal,—then it becomes necessary to point 
out the cause from which that manifestation proceeds, 
As regards the Mind-Soul contact ib can, be such a 
cause only when aided by other causes; 2.2., if it be held that 
the Mind-Soul contact is the cause of the said manifestation of 
pleasure, then it would be necessary to point out some other 
cause which aids the said contact (in bringing about that 
manifestation of pleasure).* If Merit be held to be that auxil- 
liary cause, then the canse of this has to be pointed out; i.e., 
if Merit be held to be that other accessory cause, then it be- 
comes necessary to point ont the cause from which that Merit 
proceeds | which, through the Mind-Soul contact, brings about 
the manifestation of eternal pleasure], 
The merit that is produced by Yogic 
contemplation, being a product, must have an end ; so that if 
the product of this ephemeral Merit (in the shape of the said 
manifestation) were held to be eternal, this would involve an 
incongruity (the continuance of the product in the absence 
of the cause) ; consequently it is necessary to regard the said 
manifestation also as coming to an end on the cessation of 
the Merit. That is to say, if the Merit brought about by 
Yogic contemplation be the cause of the Merit that brings 
about the manifestation of pleasure, then, inasmuch as the 
continuance of the product after the cessation of the cause 
would involve an incongruity, it would be necessary to admit 
that, when the Merit ceases,—as it must cease, being itself a 
product,—there must follow the entire cessation of the feel- 
ing of pleasure. And when the feeling of pleasure is abseat, 
the pleasure itself is as good as non-existent. In other 
words, if there is a cessation of the feeling of pleasure, on 
account of the disappearance of Merit, then it can not be 
true that eternal pleasure is felt; as there is nothing to 
determine whether the feeling is absent, because the pleasure 
itself is absent, or that the feeling is absent even though the 
pleasure is present. |Nor will it be right, with a view to 
escape from these difficulties, to hold that the Merit is 
eternal, as] there is nothivg to prove that the Merit is 
imperishable; for the simple reason that it is something that 


Bhasya, Page 32. 


* Alone by itself, the Mind-Svul contact can bring about nothing. 
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is produced. That is to say, there can be no arguments to 
prove that the Merit produced by Yogic coutemplation does 
not perish ; on the other hand, there isa clear argument to 
the contrary—viz., ‘a thing that is produced is- non-eternal 
{and Merit being pro/uced, must be ephemeral]? In case 
there were a person whose feeling of pleasure never ceased, 
he alone would bə justified in arguing that the cause of that 
feeling (Merit) is eternal. But if Merit were eternal, there 

would be no difference between the man that has been 

released. and one who is still in the meshes of birth and re- 

birth, -as we have already pointed out above (page 21, line 

6). What we mean is that, just as in the case of the released 

man, the pleasure as well as the cause of the feeling of that 

pleasure are both eternal,—and there is no cessation of the 

feeling itself, for the simple reason that the Merit, which 

causes the feeling, is eternal,—so in the case of the 

worldly man also [as his Merit also would be eternal, 

its effects, in the shape of the feeling of pleasure, would also 

be eternal]. And this would mean that Final Release is 

co-existent with the feelings of pleasure and pain brought 

about by Merit and Demerit*. It might be argued that (in 

the case of the worldly man) the presence of the Body, and the 

Sonse-organs is the cause of obstruction (of pleasure-experi- 

ence) ; but this cannot be right; as the Body ete. are for the 

very purpose of experience ; and there is no reason to prove 

the contrary. In other words, our Opponent might put 

forward the explanation that in the case of the man who is still 

in the meshes of ‘worldliness, the presence of the Body 

etc., obstructs the operation of the canse that leads to the 
feeling of eternal pleasure; so that there is a clear diffe- 

rence between the worldly man and the released man (in 
whose case, the Body etc., having fallen off, there is no 
obstruction). This however is not right; as the only pur- 
pose for which the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest 
cxist is to bring about experiences; so that it is nob possible 
that they should obstruct or hinder the experiencing 
(of eternal pleasure), spevially as there is nothing to prove 
that there is any sort of experience for the Soul deprived 
of the Body and the rest. 


[On p. 31. l. 2, the Author has said that there is 

no proof in support of the view that final Release conaists 
* As it is such feelings that abound in worldly existence; and both worldly 
Existence and Release have been shown to be co-eternal. 
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in pleasure. In order to meet this, the Védantin puts for: 
ward proofs in support of his view] (1) “ Tne activity of 
of man is always for the purpose of obtaining what is 
desired”, If this be urged as a proof in support of the 
Vedanta view, then we deny this ; as activity is (also) for the 
purpose of removing the undesirable. That is to say, the 
‘Vedantin might put forward thefollowing argument.—** The 
instructions in regard to Final Release, as also the activity of 
men desiring Final Release, are both for the purposeof obtain- 
ing what is desirable; and neither of the two can be absolutely 
useless.” But this reasoning will not be right; as the ins- 
truction relating to Final Release as well 
as the activity of men desiring Final Release, 
may both be also for the sake of avoiding or removing what is 
undesirable. That the said activity is for the purpose of remo- 
ving something undesirable (and not always for obtainting 
what is desirable) is also proved by the fact that there is 
nothing that is absolutely desirable, and not mixed up with 
an undesirable element} so that what is desirable also bø- 
comes undesirable; and thus when one is active towards the 
removing of something undesirable, he comes to remove or 
renounce also what is desirable; as removing by discri- 
mination is not possible, 7. e. it is not possible to: remove the 
one without also removing the other. 

2. As regards the renouncing of what is desirable, this 
applies with equal force to the case of the Body etc, That 
is to say, the Védantin might put forth the following argu- 
meut—“ We see, as a matter of fact, that people renounce 
the ordinary transitory pleasure and seek for the more 
lusting pleasure (which proves the presence of a pleasure 
that is ever-lasting; and this is Final Release). ” But on the 
analogy of this argument, yon might also argue that, because 
in ordinary life people are found to renounce their ephemeral 
Body, Sense-organs and the rest, this indicates the presenco 
of an eternal set of Body etc., for the released man; and 
in this manner you will have really established the singularity 
or aloofness and self-sufficiency of the released man [+ Ifit 


Bhasya, Page 33. 


® The real sense of thisargument it thus explained by the Tétparya—‘ The 
Scriptures urge men to activity towards the obtaining of Final Release; and in 
ordinary experience we find that it is only wheaa man desires something tliat 
he acts towardsits accomplishment ; and as pleasure is the only thing desirable 
it follows that Final Release must consist in pleasure.” 

t In secking to prove that the man becomes free, isolated, you come to prove 
that it is eternally beset with the entire set of Body, sense-organs and all the rest of it 
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be urged that this would be against all proof, that would 
apply with equal forca to both parties. In other words, it 
might be urged that the eternality of Body etc, being con- 
trary to all evidence, it would not be rigkt to assume such 
body etc. for the released man. But this could be said with 
equal force with regard to Pleas»re also: that the eternality 
of Pleasure being contrary to all evidence, it is not right to 
assume such pleasure for the released Soul. 

(3) Inasmuch as the absolute cessation of metem- 
psychic pain could be spoken of as ‘ Pleasure,’ there would 
be no incongruity (in the view that Pleasure consists in the 
cessation of Pain), even though there be scriptural texts 
describing Release as ‘Pleasure.’ That is to say, even though 
there be certain scripture-texts to the effect that ‘absolute 
pleasure belongs to the released man,’—yet, such texts could 
very well be taken as using the word ‘pleasure’ in the 
sense of ‘absolute cessation of pain; in fact in ordinary 
parlance, we often find the’ word ‘pleasure’ used to denote 
the cessation or absence of pain. [So that the view that 
Final Release consists in the cessation of pain is quite in 
keeping with the said texts], 

(4) Further, * until there is a renunciation of the desire 
for eternal pleasure, there can be no attaining of Final 
Release; for the simple reason that all desire or attachment 
has bean held to be a bondage. That is to say, if it be held 
that in Final Release eternal pleasure is manifested, then, 
in accordance with this view, whenever a man would put 
forth activity for the attaining of Final Rélease, he would do 
so only under the influence of a desire for the eternal pleasure ; 
and being so influenced, he could never attain Final. Release 3 
nor would be deserve the attainment of Final Release ; as 
desire of all kinds has been held to be a bondage ; and it is 
not possible that a man should be released while he is 
under bondage ! A 

t On the other hand, when a man is free from desire 
for pleasure, there is no ‘longer any feeling of aversion or 


° The reading ‘ syaprahané’ gives no sense ; the ‘ Pandit’ „edition, as also all 
the manuscripts consulted, read ‘sydprahan3,’ : 

t This is added in anticipation of the flowing objection :— If Final Release 
consists of the removal of pain, then man’s activity towardsit could be due only 
to aversion to pain ; and aversion is as mucha bondage as desire.” The sense of 
the reply is that there is real aversion only so long as there is no desire for 
something,—the aversion being against that which obstructs the fulfilment of 
the desire. ` 
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undesirability (with regard to anything). In other words, 
when the man’s desire for eternal pleasure has Cisappeared, 
the desire for eternal pleasure being not there to obstruct 
(bis path towards Final Release), [and the activity towards 
Release thus emanating from one who has renounced desire],— 
whether the man does, or does not, really obtain eternal 
pleasure, in either case, there is no doubt as to his attaining 
Final Release.* 


VARTIKA. 
[Page 88, Line 2 to Page 91, Line 5.] 


Absolute freedom from the aforesaid is Final Release— 
says the Szfra. This means that Final Release consists in F 
absolute separation from pain, consisting in Body, the Sense- 
organs, &c. | 

Some philosophers { have held that Firal Release 
consists in the absolute manifestation of pleasure ; they declare 
that Final Release is only the consummate manifestation or 
feeling of pleasure. But it cannot be so; as there is no proof; 
there is no evidence to show that the released Soul experiences 
eternal pleasure. “Tt is not right to say that there is no 
evidence; as there is restriction; § that is to say, the 
congregation, in the Soul, of pleasure brought about by 
several causes, is not possible unless there is a restrictive or 
determining agency (restricting a particular pleasure to a 
particular Soul); this (fact of congregation) proves that there 


° Being free from all desire, when the man betakes himself to activity towards 
the attaining of Release, he does not care whether the eternal pleasure comes to 
him or not. As in any case, the activity being of a man who is purified of all 
desire, there -can be no uncertainty as to his attaining Final Release.—T'dtparya. 

+ This epithet isnecessary with a view to exclude the separation from Body 
&c., that occurs at the time of universal dissolution,—this separation not being 
absolute ; the Soul being again saddled with these during the next creation. 

f The Védantins who follow Chitsukhacharya hold with him, that the 
Release, that forms the highest end of man, consists in ‘ unlimited bliss.’ 

§ The reasoning here pat forward is thus explained in the Parishuddhi :— 
Eternal pleasure must be accepted as subsisting in the Soul—because there subsist 
in it pleasures which are of the same generic kind as the eternal pleasure. 
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is, in the Soul, an eternal pleasure, being determined or 
restricted by which the said pleasure brought about by 
several causes comes to inhere in that particular Soul.” This 
however is not right; firstly, because this reasoning would ap- 
ply, with equal force, to all those qualities of the Soul that are 
brought about by several causes; so that like eternal pleasure, 
eternal pain also, as well as eternal desire and the rest, will 

have to be assumed for the Soul 3—Secondly [in case eternal 

pain is not assumed] the reasoning becomes inconclusive [as 

pain subsists in the Soul, and yet it is not eternal, so that the 

basic premiss itself of the reasoning becomes false] ;—lastly, 

the precise signification of the word ‘manifestation’ has not 

yet been pointed out: in the assertion ‘ eternal pleasure is 

manifested ’, what is the precise signification of ‘manifesta- 

tion’? If* ‘ manifestation’ means cognition or feeling, then- 
it is not possible to determine whether this cognition (of 

pleasure) is eternal or non-eternal. 


If it he held that the cognition (of pleasure) is not 
eternal, then it becomes necessary to point out the cause 
(whereby the cognition is’ produced). If Mind-Soul contact 
be held to be the cause, then it should be pointed out what 
is the accessory cause of that contact. That is, if you hold 
that the Mind--Soul contact is the cause of the Cognition, then 
you should point out its accessory cause ; because, as a matter 
of fact, we find that whenever such products as substances, 


® ‘Pleasure is only a quality, not the very constituent, of the Soul ; and as such 

the pleasure must be something distinct from the Soul. Similarly, cognition also is a. 
quality of the Soul; and it is not possible for the Soul, which is without beginning or 
end, to be identical with cognition, which has both beginning and end; nor can the 
Soul be regarded as of the nature of cognition itself ; as in every act of cognition, all 
the three factors of cognition, cogniser and cognised object are apprehended as 
distinct from one another ; and even though the factors of cognition and cognised 
vary with each particular cognition, the cogniser remains the common factor in all; 
all which goee to show that the cogniser, i.e., the Soul, cannot be the same as the 
cognition. Then again, we have proved in the section on ‘ Perception’ that Pleasure 
is not of the nature of cognition ; and we shall prove in Adhyaya IV that there is 
nothing that can be self-illuinined or self-manifested—T'afparya. 
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qualities or actions are brought about by contact, this contact 
nover operates independently by itself. It might be urged 
that the Mind-Soul contact is dependent upon, and is helped 
by, Pleasure; but this will not be right; as this would be 
incompatible with the idea of ‘ Kaivalya’ or Final Release. 
That is to say, if you hold that the Mind-Soul contact becomes 
the cause of cognition when it is aided by the eternal pleasure 
subsisting in the Soul,—this will not be right; as this would 
go against all idea of Final Release. *For, just as this Mind- 
Soul contact of yours brings about the cognition of pleasure, 
with the help of its object alone (7.e., of this pleasure), in- 
dependently of all other agencies,—so, in the same manner, a 
similar contact could bring about the cognitions of such 
objects as Colour and the rest, }with tho help of these objects 
-alone, (independently of all such other agencies as the Sense- 
organs and the rest) ;and this would do away with Final 
Release altogether ; and the Soul would be beset with all 
Virtika Page 89. sorts of difficulties; as cognitions could 
be constantly crowding upon it (if they 

came independently of auxilliary agencies) [With a view 
to escape from these difficulties] it might be held that {the 
Mind-Soul contact brings about the cognition of (eternal) 


> As a matter of fact, in ordinary worldly experience the Mind-Soul contact 
brings about the cognition of pleasure, with the help of the agency of Merit ; if in 
Final Release, the contact bring about the pleasure independently of Merit, then in 
the cognition of colour etc., also the auxillary agency of the sense-organs would 
not be necessary !—Tatparya, 


+ The Chaukhambha edition reads ‘ Visaydananapétksamanah'; but from what 
dns gone before, as also from the explanation supplied by the Tatparya, it is clear 
that the sense demands the reading with a single ‘xa’. 


$ “We do not”, says the Védantin, “ mean that the contact depends upon the 
Object alone ; what we mean is that it requires exactly the same aid that it does 
during ordinary worldly existence ; i.e., during Final Release also it is aided by 
Merit; but with this difference that the Merit that brings about the cognition of 
eternal pleasure is that which is born of Yogic contemplation ; while the cognitions 
of ordinary ephemeral pleasures are bought by ordinary merit,” —Tétparya. 
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pleasure, when aided by the merit born of Yogic contempla- 
tion. But this also will not be right; as in that case the 
cognition of pleasure (i2., Final Release) would ceaso on the 
cessation of the said merit, ‘That is to say, after the Merit 
born of Yogic contemplation will have become exhausted, what 
would be there to aid the contact, —this has to be pointed ou$ 
It will not b. right to assert that the merit born of Yogic con- 

templation is never exhausted; as all that is produced is 

bound to be transient (perishable). As a matter of fact, 

everything that has the character of a product is found to be 

transient ; so that if it be held that the merit born of Yogic 

contemplation is eternal,—our answer would be that to say 

that itis Lorn of Yogic contemplation and is yet eternal would 

be a contradiction in terms. 


If, on the other hand, the cognition (of eternal pleasure) 
be held to bo eternal, -this also will not be right. For the 
eternality of cognition (of pleasure) stands on the same foot- 
ing as the eternality of plevsure itself ; inasmuch as for the 
former also there is no proof, and there arises the same in- 
congruity of there being no difference between the released 
man and the man who is stillin the meshes of worldliness; 
and further (if the cognition of pleasure were eternal) there 
would be no experiencing cf pleasure and pain by turns— 
(as is actually found to be the case) ;—then again; if a man 
were to experience pleasure eternally, then, there would be 
absolutely no use in making any efforts to obtain Final 
Release ; as no one ever wishes to get rid of, or be released 
from, pleasurable experience (and such experience is eternal, 
ex hypothesi); and [if the effort put forth were held to be 
for the purpose of obtaining release from pain], as it would 
not be possible to differentiate pain from pleasure (as the 
latter would be eternal), and to regulate his renunciation 
accordingly, when a man would renounce pain, he. would 
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renounce pleasure* ; and further as the man would never 
experience any pain (his experiencing of pleasure being 
eternal), for getting rid of what experience would be put 
forth his effort (for Release) ? « As there would be the 
obstruction caused by the Body and the rest [which has 
to be got rid of], the said objection does not hold good ; 
that is to say, the objection, that the man would for ever be 
experiencing everlasting pleasure, does not hold; as the 
Body and the rest are there to obstruct the experiencing of the 
everlasting pleasure.” This is not right, we reply. For 
without the Body, the sense-organs etc., no experience is 
possible; so that [for the experiencing of the everlasting 
pleasure] an everlasting set of Body etc. will. have to be 
postulated! That is to say, just as for the released man you 
postulate an everlasting pleasure, so you will have to postu- 
late for him an everlasting set of Body and the rest. And a 
nice release indeed would this be for him! ‘t The eternality 
of the Body, etc., would be contrary to well-ascertained facts 
of ordinary perception; and as such no such eternality could be 
reasonably postulated.” This does not help you, we reply ; 
for in the case of Pleasure also, the eternality of any such 
pleasure as belongs to us (mortal men) would be contrary to 
well-ascertained facts of perception; so that no such eternality | 
could be reasonably postulated. 


There is no proof [in support of the assertion that in 
Final Release there ts manifestation of eternal pleasure |—says 
the Bhasya (p. 31, 1. 2) ;—against this the following objection 


® ‘Under our theory, pleasure becomes an object to be got rid of, as it is accom- 
panied by pain. But if pleasure is eternal, it cannot be accompanied by pain ; so 
that it could never be an object to be got rid of ’>—T ātparya ; and if an ordinary 
worldly pleasure is not got rid of, there is no Final Release. 


+ From what follows, ‘pratibandha ’ appears to be the proper reading in 
place of ‘ prabandha ’. 
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is raised :—*“ What the Bhasya says is not true ; as all activ- 
ity is for the purpose of acquiring something desirable. 
As a matter of fact, we find that in this world whenever a 
man aicts, he does so for the purpose of 
acquiring something desired by him ; and 
people who desire to be released are found to act; this action 
also must be for the obtaining of something desired by them, 
and such an activity could be useful only if there were such 
a thing as eternal pleasure to be obtained. [And thisis a sure 
proof for the existence of eternal pleasure].” 

+ This is not right; as activity is of two kinds: In 
ordinary experience we find that there are two kinds of ac- 
tivity : One is for the obtaining of something desirable, and 
another for the getting rid of something undesirable ; so that 
it is doubtful whether renunciate mendicancy (which accord- 
ing to the Védantin, is a means to Final Release) is for the 
obtaining of something desirable, or for the getting rid of 
something undesirable [and so long as this is doubtful, the 
mere activity of man cannot prove that Release consists in 
pleasure, and not in mere freedom from pain.] 

“ But we learn this from the Scriptures: We learn from 
the Scriptures that for the released Soul there is eternal plea- 
sure ; we are distinctly told that the released Soul becomes 
happy.” This Scripture also has to be carefully pondered 
over: Does it assert the connection (of the Soul) with eternal 
pleasure, or the final and absolute separation from pain? As 
a matter of fact, in ordinary experience we find people, who 
have got rid of fever and other diseases, saying—‘ we are well 


“Var. P. 90, 


© The Scriptures urge man to activity towards the undertaking of measures for 
the obtaining of Final Release,--a man, undertakes an activity only when he wishes 
to obtain something he desircs ;—pleasure is certainly a desired thing ; -this proves 
that Release consists in pleasure.—Tutparya. 

+ The reasoning adduced by the Opponent is by no means conclusive ; as it is 
one-sided : all that it proves is that Release may consist of pleasurz ; it is equally 


possible that it may consist in mere cessation of pain.—Tatparya. 
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and and happy.’ * Further, if the contemplative renunciate 
were urged to activity towards the attaining of Final 
Release by a desire for pleasure, under the impression 
that the pleasure is eternal,—then it would be impos- 
sible for him to obtain that release at all. ‘ Why so?” 
+ For the simple reason that all desire and attachment 
lave been declared to be bonds; desire is a source 
of bondage [so that one who has desire can never be free] 
“ Even if the man were urged to activity towards the attaining 
of Release by ayversion,—t.e., with a view to get rid of 
pain,—even so he could not obtain the Release; as Aversion 
also is a bond; as both attachment and Aversion are 
sources of bondage.’ $ It is not so we reply ; because of 


a 


© This further reasoning is put forward to meet the following argument of the 
Opponent :—“ In all our verbal construction we accept the secondary or figurative 
meaning only if the Direct cr Primary meaning is found iirompatible. In the 
text ‘the released Soul is happy’, we find no incongruity in the word ‘happy ’ 
signifying pleasure ; so that there is no justification for taking it in the secondary 
sense of freedom from pain”. Finding this reasoning to be sound, the Author 
puts forward another argument against the idea of Release consisting in pleasure, 


T‘ Merit and demerit are real, and not the products of mero illusion ; and 
these can be sot aside only by aman who has got rid of all desire. So long as 
aman is beset with desires, he has to set himsel£ to obtaining the things desired and 
discarding them after they have been enjoyed ; and this process going on without 
ceasing, the man has no chance for release; the desire is a bondage; so that the man 
seeking for Release should avoid all activity due to desire. Otherwise, even though 
the dosire be only for the lasting pleasure attainable in Release, yet when it has 
once obtained a fvoting, the devil of desire will eventuilly make the man dance 
attendance on all the several objects of ordinary enjoyment ; and would throw 
him off further from Final Release. For this reason no man should allow any 
footing to desire in any form. In view of this, in all the scriptural texts that 
speak of Final Release as ‘eternal bliss,’ we cannot take the word ‘ bliss’ in the 
direct sense, of pleasure ; it must mean absence from pain’ —Tatparya. 


t “So that the Nyaya view of Release being freedom from pain is open to the 
same objectionsas the Vedanta view that it consists in pleasure.” The sense of the 
reply to tkis, given in the next sentence, is as follows—The oblaining of pleasure is 
‘detrimental to Final Release on account of its being inextricably mixed up with. 
desire and attachment, which are the direct Opposite of that Vairīgya, Freedom 
from Passion, which is essential for the man seeking release; the Discarding of 
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its being not detrimental: the discarding of pain is by no 
means detrimental; as a matter of fact, the man (seeking to 
get rid of pain) is not moved by aversion; and as he is not 
moved by aversion, he obtains the freedom from pain, which 
ig not detrimental (to Final Release), 


* [The Author next takes up the conception of ¢ Final 
Release’ propounded by the Bauddhas]. 


Other philosophers have held that it is the Mind that is 
released; as Desire and the rest (which are the source of 
bondage) have power over the Mind only ; as a matter of fact, 
it is the Mind which, under the influence of desire &e., comes 
to be produced under various conditions and in diverse 
substrata ; and so far as the Soul is concerned, Desire and 
the rest have no influence over ib. 


This view of Final Release however is not right; as if 
this were true, then Final Release would be accomplished 
without any effort ; that is to say, those people who hold that 
Final Release consists in either the non-production or the 
destruction of the Mind,—for them Final Release would be 
accomplished without any effort. “Why so?” For the 


pain, on the other hand, is not necessarily mixed up with aversion: a man suffering 
from pain is not necessarily angry ; and anger is the baneful factor in aversion ; 
so that in this latter case there is nothing that is detrimental to the obtaining of 


Final Release.—Tétparya. 
amy 


© This is thus explained by the Tatparya :—It is only that which is beset with 
worldliness that can be released ; Desire, Aversion &c. are the sources of worldli- 
ness ; these cannot subsist in the Soul, which is eternal; nor can they beset the Soul 
with worldliness ; as that which is eternal can never have its charactor mo:lified 
in any way : there can be no addition to, or subtraction from, its essence. To this 
effect we have the following saying :—“ Raiu and heat have no effect upon the 
akasha; they effect only the skin ; if then the Soul is like the skin, then itis transi- 
ent; if, on the other hand, it is like akasha, then it cannot be effected by any pleas- 
ure or pain’: The Mind, however, is a product, and as such, capable of being beset 
with worldliness, by desire and the rest; so that itis the Mind which, on being 
freed from desire &c., becomes released, 2 
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simple reason that the birth or production of a thing is only 
for being destroyed (under the theory that everything lasts 
only for one moment) ; so that the destruction of that which is 
born or produced would come about without any effort. “But 
Final Release consists (not in the destruction of the Mind, but) 
in the non-production of the series (of momentary minds),”* 
This also cannot be accepted; as such non-production ig 
not possible ; itis not possible tə brine about 
area ges? St the ation na the Series are the 
Series consists only in the unceasing flow of causes and effects 
[and this can never come to an end ; as so long as the cause 
is a cause, it cannot but bring about its effect]t. « What 
is brought about is the non-production of what has not yet been | 
produced.” But the non-production of what is not produced 
is already present; so that what is it that is brought about? 
Thus then, we find that under no circumstances is it possible 
for Final Release to belong to the Mind. 


“To whom then does Final Release belong ?” It belongs 
to one who is released. ‘‘ Who is it that is released ?” It is 
the Soul?- ‘ What is Final Release?” 


\ It consists in 
separation or freedom from Pain and the rest. 


° The series of Minds, wherein each individual is the cause of that which follows 
it, is usually without beginning or end ; but it can come to an end only inthe case 
ofa man all whose weaknesses of ignorance and tendencies of past acts have been 
destroyed by the direct realisation of the Self ; and this destructi » consists in the 
fact that there.is no production of a Mind-unit in the never-ending series ; so that 
the series comes to an end ; and this is ‘ Final Release.’ —Tatparya. 


f ‘There can be no non-production of that which has been produced ; 


nor can the series be brought to an end ; as in the case of no series is it possible to. 
have the last moment. For does this last moment produce something or not? If 

it does, then there is no cessation in the line of cause and effect. If it does not, 
then being unproductive and thus having no effective action, it is as good as non- , 
„existent (as according to the Bauddha, existence consists only in effective activity); ` 
„and when that moment is non-existent, the moment preceding it, which is said 

to be its cause, is not effective ;"so that also is a non-entity; so on and on carrying 
the same process backwards, the entire series becomes a non- -entity. Under the 
circumstances, whose cessation would constitute Final Release ?’—Ta tparya. 
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A & The Preliminaries of Reasuning. 
4 [Sutras 23 —25.] 
Dovsr. 
BuAsya. 
[Page 34, L. 3.] 


*Dowbt having been the next in order to appear in the 
Mention of Categories (in Si. 1), it is now— after ‘the defini- 
tion of its predecessor, ‘ Objects of Cognition ’— time to put 
forward its definition. This definition is now pub forward— 

Saira (23), 

DOUBT IS THAT WAVERING JUDGMENT IN WHICH THE DEFINITE 
COGNITION OF THE SPECIFIC CHARACTER OF ANY ONE OBJECT IS WANT- 
ING, AND WHICH ARISES ELTHER—(A) FROM THE COGNITION OF THE 
CHARACTERS COMMON TO THE OBJECTS CONCERNED, OR (B) FROM THE 
COGNITION OF OMARAGTERS THAT SERVE TO DISTINGUISH AN OBJEOL 
FROM DIVERSE OBJECTS, OR (0) FROM THE PRESENCE OF CONTRADICTORY 
OPINIONS ;—AND THE APPEARING OF SUCH WAVERING JUDGMENTS IS 
DUE JO THE UNCERTAINTY ATTACHING TO PERCEPTIONS AND NON- 


PEROEPTIONS.t (Sd. 23). 


Aa 


BHAsya. 
| Page 34, L. 6 to Page 35, L. 15.] 
(A) {Doubt is the wwering judgment in which the definite 


cognitiun of the specific character of any one object is wanting, 
and which arises from the cognition of characters common to the 


eae ee SS 
d ©The Parishuddhi attempts a rational explanation of the order of sequence ` 
All knowledge depending on Pramanas, and Prantéyas being the objects sought to 
be known, these two have be2n first mentioned. Reasoning in all its details is 
what is tobe explained next; and among all these details Doubt comes first, as until 
there is Doubt there is no occasion for any reasoning. 

+The interpretation of the Sa. by the Bhasya is different from that of the 


í 


z Vartika and the Tatpurya. According to the former the Sūtra puts forward five 

i kinds of Doubt; according to the latter it lays down only three. The translation 
\ follows the latter interpretation. A . 

df R tAccording to the Bhdsya, these are five kinds of Doubt described in the Sūtra 


The first kind of Doubt arises from the cognition of common characters. 
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objects concerned, For example, when a man perceives the 
qualities of length and breadth, which are common to man 
and post, amd is desirous of detecting the previously per- 
ceived characters that would distinguish the one from the 
ether, there arises in bis ming the idea of ‘ whether it is this 
or that’, and he cavnot ascertain whether it is the one or the 
other;it is this uncertain cognition that constitutes Doubl;— 
and what raises the Doubt is the‘ want ’,* appearing in the 
form ‘I can perceive only such characters as are common to 
the two things, and do not perceive the distinctive features of 
either’; it is for this reason that Doubt is called ‘that wavering 
Fudyment in which the definite cognition of the specific character 
of any one object is wanting’. 


+ (B) Doubt arises from the cognition of characters that 
serve to distinguish an object from diverse objects. 'This is to be 
thus explained : ‘The word ‘ an@ka’, ‘diverse ’, denotes all those 
things that are homogeneous and heterogeneous to the thing 
in question; and Doubt arises from the cognition of charac- 
ters that distinguish the thing from, or exclude,f those 
‘diverse’ objects ; as a matter of fact, the specific character 
of a thing- is found to serve both, purposes—things are 
distinguished by them from homogeneous as well as hetero- 
geneous things; e. g- the presence of Odour distinguishes the 
Earth from Water and the rest (which being substances 
are homogeneous to Barth), as also from Qualities and Actions 
(which being not substances are heterogeneous to Earth). 

[Asan example of Doubtarising fromthe cognition of the 
specific character of a thing, we have the following}]—Sound 
is found to be endowed with such a specific property, 
in the form of being produced by disjunction; and the cogni- 
tion of this character gives rise to the Doubt asto whether 
Sound isa Substance, a Quality or an Action. Inasmuch as 
the specific characters of things are found to serve both 


purposes (of distinguishing from homogeneous as well as 


©The Tétparya remarks that the mere presence of this ‘want’ is not enough; 
what is meant by the word ‘want’, ‘Ap3k3z’, is the remembrance of the dis- 
tinctive characters of the things, along with the non-perception of those characters. 
This is supported by the last sentence of the Bh@sya (p. 35, L. 15). 

+This is the second kind of Doubt. 

{The phrase ‘ tasyaanékasya dharmah’ is explained by the Vartika and the 
Titparya in two ways :—(1) anzkam, tasmat vishzsako dharmah; the words fasmat 

_ vishésakah being supplied ; (2) tusya anēkasya dharmah, vyévartakataya. Both 

interpretations have been combined in the translation. 
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heterogeneous things), there naturally arises a Doubt as tu 
whether—(a) being an entity, Sound is a substance distinguish- 
ed by the said specific character from Qualities and Actions, 
or (b) being an entity, it is a Quality distinguished by that 
character, or (c} being an entity, it is an Action distinguished 
by that character®. And in this case ‘ the want of cognition 
of the specific property’ is in the form of the idea, ‘I do not 
perceive any such character as would definitely indicate any 
one of the three (Substance, Quality and Action,’. 


WC) Doubt arises from the presenca of contradictory 
epinims. Contradictory notions entertained with regard to 
one and the same thing constitute ‘contradictory opinions’; 
«contradiction ’ consisting in mutual enmity, i. e, iacompati- 
blity. For instance, one system of philosophy asserts that 
‘the Soul exists’, while another declares that ‘ there is no 
such thing as Soul’; and when no proof one way or the other 
is available, there is an uncertainty as to the truth ; and this 
constitutes Doubt. 


ee 


© This explanation has been added with a view to the objection that it is enly the 
remembrance of common properties that gives rise to Doubt, and ` not that of specific 
or exclusive properties. The sense of the explanation is that, (1) in the case of 
the Earth, we know that it is an entity, and on perceiving that it has Odour, we 
naturally are uncertain as to its being either a Substance or a Quality or an Action; ` 
all of which are entities, like the Earth ; and the presence of Odour dstinguishes it 
equally from all the three. (2) Similarly in the case of Sound ; it is an entity, 
like Substance, Quality aud Action; so when we find tlat the presence of the 
character of being produced by disjunction distinguishes it equally from all entities— 
just as much from other Qualities, as froin Substances and Actions—there arises the 
Doubt as to its being a Substance, a Quality or an Action. 


This isthe Bhisya’s answer. The answer of the Partikais thus explained hy 
the Tatpary:—It is true that the character of being proluced by disjunction has 
never been found, in Substances, &c., but the absence of that character is found 
equally in all—in Substances, in Qualities, in Actions; so that when Sound i 
found to possess this character, as also the character of being an er-tity,—th, 
latter baing common to Substances, Qualities, and Actions—there arises the Doub: 
— Being distinguished from Substances and Actions by the character of bein, 
p oduced by disjunction, is Sound a Quulity ? Or being distinguished from Qualitie; 
and Actions, it isa Substance? Or being distinguished from Qua‘ities and Sub_ 
s ances, it is an Action? Thuain this case the specific character brings to mind 
the other things only by negation, 7. e, by reason of its absexce being common to al) 


{This is the third kind of Doubt. 
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*(D) Doubt also arises from wneertainty attaching to 
perceptions. As a matter of fact, there is- perception of 
really-existing water, as in the tank and such. other reservoirs ; 
there is perception also of non-existent water, in the rays 
of the Sun (appearing in the mirage);so that when in any 
particular case there is perception of water, and yet there is 
no proof available which would determine the real character 
of what is perceived, there arises a Doubt as to whether the 
water perceived is really existent or non-existent. 


T(E) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to 
non-perceptions. Asa matter of fact we find that even really 
existing things are nub perceived; e. g. we do not perceive 
the water within the roots and branches of trees; and there 
is non-perception also of what is non-existent; e.g. of what 
is not produced at all, or what has been destroyed; so that 
whenever there is non-percention of a thing, there arises tho 
Doubt as to whether what is not perceived really exists, or 
it does not exist at all. In this caso also the ‘want of 
cognition of the specific character’ 1s as before. 


tIn the first two kinds of Doubt, the ‘common pro- 


perties’ and the ‘ properties distinguishing an object . 


from diverse objects’ are such as subsist in the object 
cognised; while in the fourth kind, the ‘ perception ’ 
and “non-perception’ subsist in the cognising person; and 
it is only by reason of this difference or peculiarity 
that these have been mentioned separately. 


The definition com:non to all forms of Doubt comes to 
be this :—‘ Doubt is a wavering judgment which arises from 
the apprehensioa of things possessed of common properties, § 
proceeding from the cognition of common properties, and 
depending upon the remembrance of specific properties. ’ 


*This is the fourth kind of Doubt, according to the Bhésya. 


}This is the fifth kind of Doubt, according to the Bhasya. 


{The Bhésya regards the ‘ uncertainty attaching to Perception” and the 
‘uncertainty attaching to non-perceptions’ as distinct and independent causes of 
Doubt ; and so proceeds to show here that the Doubts aroused by these uncertain- 
ties cannot be included in those aroused by the cognition of t common characters’ or 
of ‘ characters distinguishing the object from diverse objects.” This view is con- 
troverted by the Vartika (Page 99, Line 21, et. seq.)—T atparya. 


The Vartika takas the first saminatharma as a Bahuvrihi compound. 
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Vartiha, 
eB 91, L. 6 to P. 103, L. 7.] 

After the treatment of the Objects of Cognition comes 
the turn of Doubt. What is meant by the words of the 
Bhisya, ‘sthinavato laisanam’ is that the Sūtra now pro- 
ceeds to provide the definition of Doubt, whose turn comes 
after the Objects of Cognition. 

What the Sūra means is that there are three kinds of 
Doubt—arising, (1) from the cognition of ‘ samanadharma’; 
(2) from the cognition of ‘anéigharma’ and (3) from ‘viprati- 
patti’; the other words of the Szira being taken as qualifying 
adjuncts. The meaning of the definition is that that cognition, 
which does not apprehend with certitude the character of 
this or that particular object, and which arises from the three 
aforesaid causes,—the cognition of ‘saminadharma’ and the 
rest,—is called ‘ Doubt.’ 

* « The assertion that the cognition dovs not apprehend 
with certitude involves a contradiction in terms; it forms the 
very nature ofa cognition thvt it apprehends things with 
certitude ; so that if a cognition does not‘apprehend an object 
with certitude, it loses its character of ‘ cognition.’ ” 

This is not right; as the cognition makes known itself ; 
what is appreheuded is the form of the cognition itself; 
and it does not apprehend the form of the object ; and thus, 
inasmuch as the Doubt (even though not apprehending its 
object) is itself apprehended, prufiya/é, it is rightly called 
‘pratyaya’, ‘Cognition’ [the word ‘pratyaya’ literally 
meaning prafiyalé yak sak].t 


* We perceive in this an echo of the well-known declaration of Shabara— 
vipratisiddhamidamuchyaté braviti vitathanché ti ; 

+ This answer is given by the Vartika on the admission that the word ‘ prat- 
yaya’ stands for certain cognition ; so that even though there is no such cognition of 
the object o£ Doubt, there is such cognition of the Doubt itself. Asa matter of fact 
however the word ‘ pratyaya’ is only a synonym for ‘jfiana,’ simply cognition, 
not necessarily cognition with certitude ; and as this generic character of ‘ cognition’ 
belongs to Doubtful Cognition also, there is nothing wrong in its being called ‘ pret. 
yaya. —Tatparya. 
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[A.] In the compound ‘ samanadharmopapa;(2h’, ‘the 
word ‘samana’ meanscommon,the meaning of the compound be= 
ing ‘fromthe cognition of the common character.’ “What is it 
that is common? Isitaquality or a genus P¥ If it is a quality 
that cannot be ‘common.’ Why so? Because the shape (of 
uprightness as belonging to the Man and the Post) subsists in 
asingle substance; asa matter of fact, shape (which isa 
typical quality) subsists ina single object; how then can it be 
common to a number of objects? Nor will it be right to re- 
gard the genus as the common factor; as such a genus would 
not subsist in the substance; for instance the genus of ‘up- 
rightness’ subsists, not in the upright substanse, but in the 
quality, the particular shape; and the genus of 
‘uprightness’ subsisting in the shape cannot give 


Vir. P. 92. 


rise to doubt in regard to the substance. Specially as quality 
(the upright shape) is known with certitude (before the doubt 
arises as to the nature of the thing); so that, that wherein the 
geaus subsists is already known with certitude,” This 
objection is not well taken ; as the word ‘ sidharana’, í com- 
mon,’ is explained differently (from what has been made as 
the basis of the objection). We do not mean that it is either 
the quality or the genus that is ‘common’; what is meant 
by ‘common’ is similarity; the idea (in the case of Doubt) 
being in the form—‘ the two things, man and post, that I have 
previously seen, possessed the property of uprightness,— 
and the property thatl am perceiving now is one that is 
similar to that uprightness.’ 


+ By the ‘uptprffi’ of that ‘common character’ is 
meant its cognition ; so that the clause ‘ samanasya dharmasya 


* In the case of the man and the post, uprightness is one of the ‘common’ 
characters ; isthis uprightness a quality ora genus? If it is a quality, it cannot 
be common to two things. If it is a genus, then the genus ‘ uprightness’ will sub- 

_ sist in the quality of uprightness, and not in the upright object, man or post. 


+ This anticipates the objection that the word ‘ upapattz’ denotes mere existence, 
and there is nothing to show that the sūtra msans the cognition of common property. 
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uprpatléh’ is equivalent to ‘sadrishasya dharmasya upalab- 
dhéh, ‘from the cognition of the common character.’ 

“ Why does not the sara simply use the word ‘ samanadharm- 
opalubdh@r’ [if it really means what it is said it does 
mean]? ” (a) Inasmuch as the sense that would be got 
at by the use of this word is implied even without its use, it 
would be superfluous to reiterate what is already implied. 
“By what is the sense implied?” By the term 
‘vishésapeksah’ ‘in which the definite cognition of the specific 
character of any one object is wanting.’ ‘* How is it implied 
by this term?” What is meant by the ‘apéksai’ or 
‘want’ of the § specific character’ is its ‘ akāńkşā’, ‘a desire — 
for it ;’ and this desire or want is possible only if the ‘ speci- 
fic character’ is not-cognised ; so that what the Sūtra means by 
saying that there is ‘want’ of the specific character, is that 
the specific character is not cognised, and this clearly implies 
that the common character is cognised; for if it were meant 
that the person perceives neither the specific nor the common 
character, then it would be absolutely useless to add the phrase 
‘ wanting in the cognition of the specific character.’ And on 
the strength of this we conclude that the fact that the com- 
mon character is cognised is implied. (b) Or, we may 
regard the word. ‘upapattt’ as synonymous with upa- 
labdhi; the word ‘upapatti’ denoting capability of being 
amenable to the Instruments of Right Cognition; and this is the 
same as being cugnised; asa thing whose existence is not 
cognised is as good as non-existent [so that when the word 
‘ upupatti’ denotes existence, it implies its cognition}. “But 
what similarity would there be between the existent and the 


—— 


There are three answers to this objection ; the second is given in the text, line 14 
ard the third in the line 18. The three answers are thus summed up inthe Pari- 
shuddhi— The purport of the first answer is that what is meant as cognitionis implied 
by the word vish2sap3ksah ; tue second answer means that word ‘upapatt?’ itself has 
several meanings ; and one of these is cognition ; the sense of the third answer is 
that even though the word ‘ uptpatti’ directly denotes mere existence, yet it indirect- 
ly indicates cognitioz also. : 
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non-existent [Which similarity you speak of by saying 
that it would be ‘as good as non-existent °] ?” The simi. 
larity would consist in both not being the object of the 
Instruments of right cognition; the non-existent thing by 
itself is never an object of an instrument of right cognition 
so that the non-evistent thing also fulfillsthe condition of being 
not cognised. [Hence ‘existence? may be regarded as 
synonymous with ‘being cognised.’] (c) Or the word ‘up patti’ 
denoting the object of cognition, may be taken as implying tho 
cognition itself; so that the phrase ‘the upapatti of the common 
character’ may be taken as implying the cognition of that 
character ; and this method of interpretation is quite in keep- 
ing with the methods employed in common usage; for instance, 
men make such statemunts as ‘fire is inferred from 
smoke,’ where the word ‘perception’ is not men- 
tioned ; and yet on the strength of what is actually meant by 
the assertion, people accept the presence of the word ‘ percep- 
tion,’ and the sentence to mean ‘ having seen smoke one infers 
fire.’ 


[Some Logicians make the following obsorvations in 
regard to the Safra]—‘‘It is necessary to add the word 
‘avyavachchhédahétoh,’ to the definition. That is to say, the 
word ‘saménadharmopapatiéh’ that we find in the Saéra 
should have added to it the word ‘avyavachchhéduhatoh’, 
—the sense of the definition being that ‘ Doubt is that 
wavering judgment which arises from the cognition of 
that common character which does not serve the purpose of 
preclusion’. This addition is essential, as tho mere ‘cog- 
nition of common character’ cannot be a source of 
Doubt; if it were, then the cognition of the character of 
being a product would also give rise to Doubt (as to the 
transitory character of Sound); as it is a character common 
to all transitory things; as a matter of fact, however it does 
gives rise, not to Doubt (but to certainty, in the shape of the 
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conception ‘sound is transitory because it is a product’); and 
this forthe simple reason that it does serve the purpose of 
precluding (the absence of transitory character from Sound).”* 

This position is not tenable, we reply. For it is clear 
that the true significance of the epithet ‘samana’, ‘common’, 
has not been grasped. Asa matter of fact it is not possible 
for one and the same character to be ‘common’ and ‘serve 
the purpose of preclusion or differentiation’; as that charac- 
ter is said to‘ serve the purpose of preclusion or differentia- 
tion’ which, while subsisting in all things meant to be 
homogeneous with the thing in question, does not subsist in 
anything heterogeneous to it; and certainly this is not what 
is meant by a‘common’ character; that character is called 
‘common’ which, while subsisting in all things meant to be 
homogeneous with the thing in question, does also subsist 
in things heterogeneous to it. For these reasons it is not 
necessary to add the qualification ‘which does not serve 
the purpose of preclusion,’ 

+The meaning of the Sara is that the ‘common charac- 
ter’, as described above, when perceived, becomes a source 
of Doubt. “ Does the common character alone, by itself, 

*Tho author puts forward here an exception taken to the definition by an 
Ekadéshin.— 

His view is as follows—There are many common characters that also serva 
the purpose of preclusion; e. g., being a product is common to all transitory things; 
subsisting in Sound as also in the jar and all such things; and yet the cognition 
of this character of being a product is not found to give rise to a Doubt with regard 
to eternality; and the reason for this lies in the fact that the said character does 
serve the purpose of precluding the absence of transitory character from Sound. 
Hence it is necessary to add that the common character, whose cognition leads to 
Doubt, is one which does not serve the purpose of preclusion. Otherwise the cog- 
nition of arising from the premiss ‘ Sound is a product’ would fall within the defi- 
nition of ‘ Doubt’.—Tdatparya. 

+ In the caso of the man and the post, the perception of hands, face, &c., and. 
the non-perception of crevices, &c., would give rise to the certainty that it is a man; 
on the other hand, the perception of the crevices and the non-perception of hands, &c- 
would bring about the certainty of negation, that itis nota man, So by the phrase 
‘on account of the uncertainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions ,’ what 
ismeant is the absence of any means of cognition which could afford either the 
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give rise to the Doubt P’ No; it does so, not by itself alone, 
but through ‘ the uncertainty that attaches to perceptions and 
non-perceptions. That is to say, Doubt is aroused, because 
perceptions and non-perceptions are not certain. “Tg 
this enough to give rise to Doubt P” By no means, we 
reply ; Doubt arises only—(1) when there is a want or 
absence of the cognition of the specific character of any one 
thing, (2) when there is cognition of a common character, 
and (3) when there is no certainty in perception or non- 
perception in regard either to the thing being this or that 
particular thing, or to its being not that thing; so that the 
< want of cognition of the specific character of any one thing’ 


isan essential element in the cause of Doubt. “ Does 
the cause of Doubt consist in all the aforesaid three factors 
collectively, or in each of them severally ?” Our reply is 


that it consistsin all the three taken collectively. For [in 
case each of the three were regarded as a cause of Doubt] (a) 
if ‘the cognition of common character’ alone were the cause 
of Doubt, then in a case where one does perceive the specific 
character of one of the two objects, as ‘ the cognition of 
common character’ would be there, there should arise Doubt 
in his mind* [whereas as a matter of fact when there is per- 
ception of the specific character of any one object, there is 
no Doubt] ;—(b) similarly, if merely the ‘ uncertainty attach- 
ing to perceptions and non-perceptions’ were the sole cause 
of Doubt, then, inasmuch as there may be cases 
where there is no perception of any common character, and 
yet there is “uncertainty attaching to perception and non- 
perception’, Doubt might arise in such cases alsot ;—(c) 


positive cognition, or its contrary, the negative cognition, And the phrase ‘ want 
of cognition of the specific character ’ indicates that and there is remembrance of 
such a character, —P'ātparya. 

2 This absurdity becomes precluded ifthe ‘ want of cognition of the specific 
character’ of any one object, is made a necessary factor in the cause of Doubt. 


he: t This absurdity is precluded by having asa necessary condition, ‘the cog- 
nition of common character,’ Instances of such a contingency would be with regard- 
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lastly, if ‘ wanting in the cognition of the specific cha- 
racter of any one object’ were the sole condition for Doubt, 
then, even in acase wherethe man does not perceive any ‘ com- 
mon character’, as there may be remembrance of the specific 
character of anobject,* (and no cognition of that character, as 
this cognition would be wanting) Doubtshould be possible.t 
Similarly, [in case only any two of the three conditions 
mentioned were regarded as the cause of the Doubt] (a) 
if we accept the definition to consist of only the 
two clauses— arising from the cognition of common cha- 
racters’ and ‘ on accountof the uncertainty attaching to per- 
ceptions and non-perceptions,—[ that will not be a cor- 
rect definition as], no Doubt arises in the mind ofa man 
who is either moving along in a boat, or on a conveyance, 
or is swinging in aswing};—() similarly, if, the definition 
consisted of only the‘two clauses,—‘ on account of the uncer- 
tainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions’ and 
‘wanting in the cognition ofthe specific character of any one 
object’,—then, Doubt would be possiblein regard to things not 
perceived at all § ;—(c) lastly, if, the definition consisted of ooly 


to such non-entities asthe ‘seventh flavour’ or ‘the tenth substance ™— the Doubt 
being in the form ‘this thing that’ I perccive, is this the seventh flavuur or the tenth 
substance? .—Tatparya and Parishuddhi. 

# And there is no perception of that character; so that there is want of cogni- 
tion of it. 

+ This absurdity is precluded by making the cognition of common character 
a necessary condition. 

t When aman is moving ina boat or ina litter, or is swinging on a swing, 
he perceives a certain thing with height and thickness ulus there being a 
cognition of a character common to several things,—and there is no certainty as to 
the thing being this or that particular thing,—until there comes to the mind of the 
man some idea of the specific character of either a tree or an elephant. Whereas if 
the first two conditions alone were assential, Doubt should arise in this case also. It 
does not arise however; and the reason lies in the absence of the third condition— 
Tatparya. 

§ As in this case both the said conditions would be present; what is absent is the 
cognition of common ‘characters ; and it is on account of tuis absence that no 
Doubt does arise. 
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the two clauses, —‘ arising from the cognition of common cha- 
racters’and ‘ wanting in the cognition of the specific character 
of any one object, —then, as a matter of fact, we find ops in 
a case, when there is‘ cognition of common characters, ’ and 
there is also the © want of cognition of the specific character 
of any one object,’ yet, if there is a certainty attaching to 
the perception or non-perception of the thing concerned, 
there does not arise any Doubt at all; *for instance, 
an observer perceives a thing, as endowed with 
certain generic and specific characters, and there arises 
a certainty in his mind, as to what he is perceiving 
and what he is not perceiving ;—that same observer 
having moved off to a certain distance from the thing, the 
specific characters, which subsist in fewer things, cease to 
be perceived by him, on account of the remoteness caused 
by his motion, and : what he perceives is only that common 
or generic character, which subsists in a large number of 
things (notwithstanding this however) the certainty in 
his mind is still there, as to what he is perceiving, and 
what he is not perceiving, and there is aiso present in 
his mind, the idea of the specific character of the particu- 
lar thing ;—and yet with all this, there does not arise 
any Doubt [which, under the proposed definition, should 
arise], Thus then, having rejected the views that the 


° Going to the garden, the man perceives an object, with leaves and blossoms 
with birds singing on the branches, and so forth; he knows with certainty, that he 
is perceiving the tree, and he is not perceiving the elephant ;— he moves off to a 
distance, from where he fails to perceive the branches and flowers, &c., which 
belong specially to the éree, and perceives only the height and thickness, which are 
propertiesicommon to the tree and the elephant; but the certainty in his mind is stil] 
there, as to the thing being a tree, and not an elephant ; andhe has in his mind the 
idea of the presence of branches and flowers, &c., so that there is ' cognition of 
common characters’; there is also a‘ want of cognition of the specific characters 
of the thing’; and, thus both the conditions of the proposed definition being present, 
there should arise a Doubt as to the object being atree or an elephant. As a matter 


of fact however,no Doubt can arise, as long as the man is certain as to its being 


a tree and uot an elephant; so that absence of this certainty should be an essential 
factor in the defini ion of Doubt.— Tå tparya. 
E 
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definition consists of any one or any two clauses only (of the 
Sūtra), we conclude that all the three clauses collectively 
constitute the correct definition of Doubt. We have rejected 
each of the three single-clause definitions proposed to 


consist of either—(a) the clause ‘arising from the cognition 


of common characters’, or (b) the clause ‘from the uncer- 
tainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions’, or 
(c) the clause‘ wanting in the cognition of the specific character 
of any one object’; and we have also rejected each of the 
three two-clause definitions proposed to consist of either 
—(a) the two clauses, ‘arising from the cognition of common 
characters’, and ‘from the uncertainty attaching to percep. 
tions and non-perceptions’, or (b)the two clauses, ‘arising 
from the cognition of common characters’ and ‘ wanting in 
the cognition of the specific character of any one object’, 
or (c) the two clauses, ‘from the uncertainty attaching to 
perceptions and non-perceptions’ and ‘wanting in the 
cognition of the specific character of any one object ’;— all 
these rejections are obtained by accepting the definition to 
consist in all the three clauses collectively. And it is for 
this reason that the author of the Sūtra has defined Doubt as 
‘ihe wavering judgment in which the definite cognition of the 
specific character of any one object is wanting, and which arises 
from the cognition of common characters ;... being due to the 
uncertainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions ’';— 
from which it is clear that the whole of this forms a single 
definition. 

The Sala uses the word ‘vimarsah ’, ‘f wavering judg- 
ment’; and this means judgment pertaining to several 
(mutually contradictory or incompatible) things. That such 
is the meaning is proved by the fact that Doubt touches—t. e. 
apprehends—both the things (with regard to which the 
Doubt arises). 


The word ‘samshayah’ has the sense of the abstract 
noun, being equivalent to ‘samshitik’, ‘the character of 
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being asleep’; or it may be taken as having the sense of 
the instrumental, the meaning being ‘that by which the 
Soul is made to sleep’,—i, e. by the force of which the Soul 
appears as if it were asleep. “What is the import of 
the simile (‘the Soul is as if it were asleep’) ?” The 
similarity lies in the non-ascertainment of the real character 
of things*. 

The above explanation of the first kind of Doubt also 
explains the other two kinds of Doubt referred to by the 
words (b) angkadharmopapatléh’, ‘arising from the cognition 
of characters that serve to distinguish an object from diverse 
objects’, and c)‘vipratipatteh’, ‘from the presence of contradictory 
opinions. « What do you mean by this application of one 
explanation to several cases?’ . What we mean is that just as 
in the case of the first word (‘ sama@nadhar- 
mopapattéh’), we took the definition of 
Doubt to consist in the three words (‘samanadhar- 
mopapat(éh’, upalabdhyanupalabdhyavyavasthatah and vish- 
@sapéksah’), and rejected the view that the definition 
consists of either each one of the three terms or 
of any two of the three terms—so also in the 
case of the two terms that appear (in the Sūtra) after 
the first word [each of the two terms should be taken as a 
distinct definition, along with the words ‘uwpalabdhyanu- 
palabdhyavyavasthatah and vishésapéksah’). 


Var. P. 95. 


[B] ‘ Anékadharmopapattéeh samshayah ’, © Doubt (of 
the second kind) arises from the cognition of characters that 
serve to distinguish an object from diverse objects "says the 
Sutra. [ On this, the Bhasya, p. 34, L.-10,—* The word 
‘diverse’ denotes all those things that are homogeneous and 
heterogencous to the thing in question; and Doubt arises from 
the cognition of characters that distinguish the thing from, or 


exclude, those diverse objects.’ With a view to grasp the 


“The man in Doubtis as uncertain as to the real character of the thing before 
him as the man who is asleep, 
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meaning of this passage, the Author puts forward and 
criticises the explanation proposed by some Lkagéeshins].— 
Some people have proposed the following interpretation:— 
“ Tho compound ‘ anésadharma’, should be taken as ‘anéhasya 
dharmah’, ‘the character of diverse objects’, and also as 
‘anékah-dharmak’, ‘diverse characters’. For instance, the 
character of being produced by conjunction is ‘ ane@kasya 
dharmak’, as it is a character belonging to such diverse 
things as Substance, Quality and Action; and as ‘anékah 
dharmah’, ‘diverse characters’, we have such characters as 
being produced by conjunction, being without qualities, and 
being without action; and both these kinds of characters 
subsist in Sound; so that from the cognition of such charac- 
ters (as subsisting in Sound there arises Doubt (as to Sound 
being a Substance, a Quality, or an Action).” 


This interpretation isnot right; as the Doubt arising 
in this manner would be included under that which has been 
defined as ‘arising from the cognition of common characters 
That is to say, the one character that subsists in diverse 
things, as well as the diverse characters that subsist in any 
one thing, are both included under the ‘common characters 
mentioned in the clause ‘from the cognition of common 
characters ’; so that the Doubt arising from the cognition of 
such characters would be included under this first clause *; 
and no special purpose would be served by the 
mention of the second word ‘anéhadharmopapatléh.’ 


*Sound is produced by conjunction ; and being produced by conjunction it subsists 
in all transient substances, as also in such qualities as Cclour and the rest ; so tha 
this quality, which has been cited as an example of ‘ antkasya dhar mah’ , is only 
t samanadharmah’, a character common to several things. O£ the ‘ diverse qualities ’ 

t angkah dharmah’ mentioned, being produced by conjunction subsists in Substances 
Qualities and Actions ; being without qualities subsists in Qualities and Actions, ; 
being without action also subsists in Qualities and Actions ; so these also are 
t common characters ’; andit is only because these are common to a number of 
things—i. e. they are samdnadharma—that they give rise to Doubt. And this 
Doubt falls under the first category, ‘that which arises from the cognition of common 
characters.’- Ldéparya. 
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“ What then is the true meaning of the expression 
Sanekadharmah’. 


(1) * The true meaning is the specific character, the 
character peculiar to, belonging exclusively to, the thing 
concerned. “How can the compound word ‘ anéladhar- 
mah’? denote the specific character?” For the simple 
reason that the specific character serves the purpose of 
differentiating the thing from homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous things. The word ‘ anéka ’, ‘diverse’, stands for 
the homogeneous and heterogeneous things; and it is from 
these that the said character differentiates the thing ;— 
the compound ‘anékagharmah’ being interpreted either as 
‘anékasmat vishésah’, ‘differentiating from diverse things’, 
or (as the Bhasya interprets it) ‘ tasya anékasya dharmuih’, 
(the character which belongs, by serving to exclude them, 
to each of the diverse things.’) 


(2) fOr, ‘anékagharmak’ may be explained as ‘ that 
character which is the cause or basis of the notion of one- 
ness and diversity of the thing’; that is to say, that from 
which arises the notion ‘ this is the same, that is different ’; 
of the notion of ‘this is the same,’ the basis consists in non- 
difference ; while that of the notion of diversity, the basis 
consists in diference, —i. e., that character which distinguishes 
one thing from another, As an example of such ‘anébadharma’ 
we have the character of being produced by disjunction, as sub- 
sisting in Sound [the said character being the basis of the no- 
tion of one-ness or sameness, with the said Sound, which we have 
with regard to all Sounds produced by disjunction ; and being 
also the basis of the notion of diversity or difference from 
the said Sound which we have with regard to Sounds other than 


This answer is in accordance with the Bhasya. Another explanation is given 
below. Text, line 13. 


t ‘Anckam'-ckancha anskaficha; and the character which forms the basis of 
these two,—i. e. of the thing being different from one and non-different from another 


thing—is called ‘anztadharma’. 
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those produced by disjunction.] And this character of being 
produced by disjunction as subsisting in Sound,—which is 
already distinguished from Community, Individuality and 
Inference by reason of such characters as being endowed 
with the community of ‘being’ and so forth (which can 
never belong to Community, Individuality and Inherence)— 
gives rise to the Doubt as to that Sound being a Substance, 
a Quality or an Action; as neither of these latter—Substance, 
Quality or Action—is ever found to be produced by disjunction ; 
so that the character of being produced by disjunction, not 
being found anywhere exceptin Sound,—and as such serving 
to distinguish or exclude Sound from everything else (in 
the shape of Substance &c.)—gives rise to the said Doubt.* 


“But disjunction itself is something produced by dis 
junction [one disjunction being produced by another], and 
disjunction is a Quality [so that, the character of being produced 
by disjunction, when found to subsist in Sound, should be 
the basis of the well-ascertained cognition that ‘Sound is a 
Quality’, and not to the Doubt as to whether it isa Subs- 
tance, a Quality, or an Action]” True; but the said 
character (of being produced by dis] unction) gives rise to Doubt 
only in the mind of the man who does not admit of disjunction 


Se eee 

*Sound is possessed of the community of ‘being’; according to the Logician 
no community can subsist in Community, Individuality or Inherence. So that by the 
presence of the community of ‘being’ Sound is distinguished from Community 
Individuality and Inherence. Substance, Quality and Action are possessed of the 
community of ‘being’, in common with Sound ; but Sound has the character of 
being produced by disjunction, which is not found in Substance, Quality and Action. 
So that the said character not being present in any of these three, the absence of it is 
common to all; so thatthere arises the Doubt in the following form—‘Sound, which 
is non-different from Substance, &c., because possessed of the character of Being,— 
18 it a Substance, being distinguished from Quality and Action by the character of 
being produced by disjunction, whichis not present in these two? or is it a Quality, 
being distinguished as before from Substance and Action? Or isit an Action, 
being distinguished as before from Substance and Quality ? Here the said charac- 
ter brings to mind Substance, &c., not because it subsistsin them, but because it is 
absent from them; and hence it is regarded as a specific character of Sound. 
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being produced by disjunction ;* while in the mind of one 

r who admits of such disjunction, it does give rise to the 
certain cognition;—the reasoning in his mind being that 
‘Sonnd is a Quality, because it is produced by disjunction, 
like the disjunction that is produced by disjunction’. And 
in order to meet this latter case (of the man who admits of 
disjunction) we say that what forms tho basis of the said 
| Doubt in regard to Sound is its character of having disjunc- 
tion produced by disjunction for its immaterial cause; as cer- 

tainly this last character subsists in Sound 
only ; as it is Sound alone that is produced by 
disjunction; so that what is meant by the assertion that 
‘the character of being produced by disjunction is the 
cause of Doubt’ is that Doubt is produced by the character 
of being produced by such disjunction as is produced by 
dixjunction; and certainly this character never subsists 
apart from Sound; so that serving to exclude Sound 
from all other thirgs, it becames a source of Doubt, with 
reference to things that are homogeneous to Sound, as well as 
those that are heterogeneous to it; as a specific character is 


Var. P. 96. 


! actually found to serve both purposes (i.e. of distinguishing 
a thing from homogeneous as well as from heterogencous 
things). t 


* As a matter of fact it is only the Vaishésika that admits of disjunction being 
produced by disjunction, 


+ When a piece of bamboo is cleft open with force there is a cracking sound 
produced; and it is produced by the disjunction or separation between the two pieces 
of the bamboo; and also by the disjunction of the fibres from the akasha enclosed 
between them, the former disjunction being the efficient, and the latter the non- 
material cause. Sothat the Sound has for its non-material ‘cause the disjunction 


of the fibres from the enclosed akasha; and this disjunction is itself produced by the 


disjunction between the two fibres themselves.—T'Gtparya. 
The Parishuddhi is not satisfied with all this, “ Notwithstanding all that the 
Vatika says, there is, as a matter of fact, no flaw in the reasoning where the charac- 
ter of being produced by disjunction is made the basis for regarding Sound as a 
- Quality ; no Substance or Action is ever found to be produced by Disjunction. For 
if the Disjunction subsists in things that donot form the constituent factors of the 
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(3) [Another interpretation of the expression anehkadhar- 
mak’ is suggested ]—Inasmuch as the ‘sama@nagharma’ “ com- 
mon character’, has already been mentioned (as a cause of 


Doubt), the word ‘ anékadharmv’ must be taken to mean 


its contrary, the asimiana, or specific, dharma or character. 
Or, out of the two well-known causes of Doubt,—i. e. out of 
‘common character’ and ‘specific character’,—the first is 
already mentioned by the first term of in the Satra, £ samana- 
dharmah’; so that what remains to be mentioned is the 
second cause, the ‘usama@nadiarmah’; hence it must be this 
that is mentioned by means of the term ‘ anékadhar- 
ma.’ “« Why then does the Sara not use the expres- 
sion samdnisamad nadharmahapatteh ? ” ; 


It would not be right, to use such an expression ; —(1) 
because in that case, we could not get at tho sense of the cha- 
acter being excluded from diverse oj ects [nékasmag vyavrittak 
dharmah, which can be got at only if wo have the expression 
anekadharma)};—(2) the use of the expression in the sūtra may 
be said to be due to a desire for simplicity or brevity: the Sūtra 
has, used the expression ‘ samaatnekadhurma’ instead of 
‘ samandsamanudharma’, as it contains one letter less than 
this latter. “Well, if the expression ‘anékudharma’ 
means only asadhairana dharma, specific character, —and if 
itis this specific character ofa thing that is tho cause of 
Doubt with regard to it—then Doubt should arise from such 
a reasoning as this: ‘the living body is nob without soul, 


. . . i. 
as if it were so, it would be without breathing &c.,’ [as the 


character of being endowed with breathing &c., is one that 


at all of that Substance; and if it does subsist in the 
ance, then it only serves to destroy the conjunction 
d thereby forms the cause of the destruction of 


Substance, then it is not a cause 
constituent particles of the Subst 
or cohesion among these particles; an 
the Substance. O£ Action also Disjunction can never be the cause. So that the 
character of being produced by Disjunction can belong to Quality only, Andso the 
said character cannot in any case give rise to the said Doubt. And yetthe Vartika 
and the Tatpaye have made an attempt to lind ân explanation simply witha view to 
justify the Bhasya in the selection of its example.” 
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pors is peculiar to, belongs specifically to, the living body only. | 
wh [and yet this isa reasoning the Logician has employed to 
prove with certainty the presence of Soul in the body.]’* 
ri This objection -does not affect our position at all; for in the 
case of the‘ common character’ also, because a certain ‘com- 
- mon character’ gives rise to Doubt it does not follow that 
Doubt would arise even when that ‘common character’ is 
one that is common toall things; forf there is no failure 
in the universality of the character which is common to all 
ly things ;—similarly in the case of the character which is not 
present in things (other than the one in question), even though 
the character may be ‘ peculiar’ to that thing, what determines 
whetherit will bring about Doubt or certainty is the failure or 
| otherwise (of the universality of the absence of the character in 
ad other things) ; so that when there is failure of this, the charac- 
_ terbecomes a source of Doubt, and when there is no failure in 
. this, the character brings about a well-ascertained Cognition. 
“Well, ifin the case of both (the common character and 
the specific character) the fact of their being the source of 
Doubt rests upon their failure (of the universality of their pre- 
| sence and absence respectively) then both would be included 
in the single word “samanadharmopapattéeh 36 so that 
being included in the first, the second source of Doubt 
should not have been mentioned apart by itself.” It is 


° This objection is based on the notion that w 


hat makes the specific character 
the cause of Doubt is the fact of its exclusion from 


a number of things.—T@ tparya, 


+ From what follows the correct reading appears to be ‘ Anvaydvyabhicharat? 


f The Chaukhambha series edition reads this sentence thus— 


e 
SAAGI qaae aag Fgura airi 
anta tagann Ra Suaa itaggea ag: ferate arana- 


But the reading of the Bibliotheca Indica Edition gives better sense, 

§ The ‘ fallibility’ or ‘failure’ of the Pr 

k sisting in both the sapaksa and the vipaksa 
if *fallibility ’is the sole basis of Doubt, 

under ‘that which arises from the cognition 


obans of a reasoning consists in its sub- 
jin which case it is ‘common *;so that 
all sources of Doubt should be included 
of common characters.” 
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true. that there is no other cause of Doubt save ‘failure’; 
but there is this difference between the two forms of Doubt 
mentioned in the Sūtra, that, though in both cases there is 
failure,’ yet in one case there is failure of what is alfirmed; 
while in the other case there is failure of what is denied 5 
that is to say, the expression ‘arising from the perception 
of common characters’ indicates the ‘failure’ of what is 
affirmed; while the mention of the specific character of 
being produced by disjunction indicates the ‘failure’ of what 
is denied; and itis on the basis of this difference that the 
two have been mentioned separately.* 


(4) [Having put forward his own view, the Author of 
the Varfika puts forward another interpretation, with 
a view to showing its incongruity}—Some people have 
explained the word ‘anékadharmopapatteh’ in the following 
manner :—‘ The negative particle signifies preclusion; so 
that the word ‘anékadharma means the 
presence of two such characters as are not 
fallible or deficient ; that is, ‘anéka’ is that which is other 
than ‘one’; so that the word ‘ anékadharmah’ must signify 


Var P. 97. 


the presence of two such infallible characters as are mutually 
contradictory ; areasoning where this condition is present 
has been called ‘ pralitarka’, ‘ counter-reasoning ’; and this 
is a source of doubt; e. g. the two characters of being audible 
and being a product as subsisting in Sound (give rise to the 
doubt as to Sound being eternal or non-eternal).}” 


oo L ee... Se 

# Itis truo that in both cases, there is ‘common factor;’ but in the first case, what 
is common is the presence of the character in question, while in the second case 
it is the absence of the character that is common. 


+ In regard to Sound we have the two reasonings—‘Sound is ternal because it is 
audibls, like the genus shabdatva’; and ‘Svund is non;eternal pecans it is a product.’ 
Here ‘being audible "ig just as infallible in proving eternality As Cheers 0 
product’ is in proving non-cternality ; they are mutually contradictory, as leading 
to contradictory conclusions; so they are the source of the Doubt as to whether Sound 
is eternal or non-eternal. 
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This interpretation is not right; a what is here pat forward 

is impossible; as a matter of fact, it is not possible for any 
two really infallible characters, which are mutually contra- 
dictory, to subsist in any one thing ; for ihe simple reason 
that any one thing cannot have two forms ; and if two mutually 
contradictory characters were really infallible (true), then 
the single thing (to which they belong) wculd come to have 
‘two forms ; such however is never found to be the case; so 
it must be admitted that both the characters are not infallible 
or true. Further, the counter-reasoning that has been 
put forward (as affording the analogy for the subsisting of 

contradictory characters in a single thing) is not quite 

right. For, in the first place, if the man putting forward 

the counter-reasoving were to say ‘this counter-reasoning 

of mine is just as valid and infallible as the previous reason- 

ing’,—then this would be scarcely right; as under the law 

that ‘things are named according as they’ are generally 

kuown ’, when he calls the previous reasoning a‘ reasoning ’, 

that reasoning becomes known and recognised asa true reason- 

ing beforehand ‘i.e. before the counter-reasoning); so that 

there can be no proper occasion for the putting forward of the 
counter-reasoning, being, as it is, annulled and precluded by 
the fact of the recognition of its contradictory (by means of 
the previous reasoning) ;—secondly, if the counter-reasoner 
were to accompany his reasoning with the remark ‘ the 
previous reasoning is as impossible and invalid as the 
counter-reasoning that I havo put forward’,—-even so the 
inconclusiveness and invalidity of the counter-reasoning 
becomes admitted by the man himself. And further, the 
very fact that it is possible for the two characters put forward 
as‘ mutually contradictory’ (e.g., the characters of being 
audible and being æ produc’) to co-exist in the same thing 
shows that they are not really contradictory. For what 
docs ‘contradictory’ mean? (a) Does it mean that tho two 
characters cannot co-exist? D) or that they indicate con- 
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tradictory facts ? (c) or does it consist in the specific forms 
(of the characters)? (a) If it means the impossibility vf co-. 
existence, then there is no such ‘contradiction’ in the case in 
question; as the two characters are actually found to co-exist 
ex-hypothesi. (b) If ‘contradiction’ is held to consist in the 
indicating of contradictory facts, this also will not be right; 
for (we have already pointed out) that it is not possible for 
anything to have two forms ; if the two characters were really 
indicative of contradictory facts, then a single thing would 
have two forms (which is impossible). (c) Lastly, if it is the 
specific forms of the characters that constitute ‘contradic- 
tion’, then there is no annulment of anything at all; for the 
character of being « product is not the same (has not the 
same specific form) as that of being audible—nor is being 
audible tho same as being a product [so that, when it is only 
tho specific form of cach character that constitutes ‘ contra. 
diction’, there could be real ‘contradiction only if both 
had the same specific forms]. And thus in this case no Doubt 
would arise at all.* [Tho interpretation has been found 
impossible, as there is no real ‘ contradiction’ in the case 
but]—Even granting (for the sake of argument) that there 
is ‘contradiction ?,—if by reason of the presence of the two 
contradictory characters of ‘being a udible and being a product, 
a doubt really arises in regard to Sound being eternal or 
non-eternal),—as this Doubt will have arisen from the cognition 
+ of the particular characters (of Sound, i, e. being audihle and 
being a product), by the cognition of what would that Doubt 
be removed? As when the particular characters of a thing 
have been already cognised, there can be no * want ” or desire 
to find out its character ;—as itis only when the mere generic 
form of a thing has been cognised that there arises a desire 


# As the Doubt is produced only by reason of the two characters subsisting in 
the eame thing, Sound, and indicating ecntradictory facts with regard to it, the 
mere factof the two characters being different does not give rise to Doubt. 

+ The “Chaukbambha Series edition reads ‘ vishésadarshand! but the reading 
tyishésadarshandt’ gives better sense and is adopted by the Patparya. z 
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to find out its particular characters. The Opponentanswers— 
«The Doubt in this-case, which has arisen from the conflict 
of two Inferences, will be removed by Per- 
ception.” This is not right; as the matter 
jn question is not amenable to Perception ; whether Sound 
is eternal ornot-eternal can never be known by means of Sense- 
perception. “« Well, the Doubt could be removed by means 
of Word.” This also is not possible; as itis the exact 
nature of Word itself that is under consideration; whether 
Sound is eternal or not-eternal is a question that has been 
raised with special reference to Word ; |so that no Word could 
‘rightly settle that question]. Thus then, it is found that 
the matter is not amenable to either Perception or Word; and 
on account of the two contradictory Inferences that have been 
put forward, it is clear that the Doubt cannot be removed 
by Inference ; so that the Doubt becomes one that cannot be 
removed at all. “ Let it be one that cannot be removed’ 
what harm doesit do?” Why ? It certainly does this harm 
that no such Inference could bring about a definite cognition 
with regard to other things also; e. g., no definite cognition 
would be afforded by such a reasoning as‘ apprehension is non- 
eternal because it is a product’; for though the character of 
being a product has been found in Sound, yet it is still 
doubtful whether Sound is eternal or non-eternal; so “that 
that character of being a product, which has been found in 
‘Sound, would, in the case of other things also, be a source of 
Doubt (and not of a definite well-ascertained cognition of non- 
eternality) ; and tho result of this would be that no Inference 
could prove non-eternality [as every reasoning put forward 
in support of non-eternality is based upon what is only a 
form of being a product]; and thus your argument strikes 
at the root of all Inference; * and certainly an . argument 


oe ee eee 
2 The inference‘of non-eternality from the character of being a product is 


Var. P. 98, 


quite valid; and yet if it brings about only Doubt, and no certain cognition, . 


then the same would be the case with all valid Inferences l 
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that annuls all Inference should never be put -forward by 
one who is well-versed in the science of reasoning ! 

In answer to the above the Banddha retorts—“As there is 
nothing eternal for us, the reasoning does not annul anything 
for us; for one who holds some things to be eternal, the 
reasoning put forward presents the undesirable contingency 
of the concomitance of contradictions (eternality and non- 
eternality) ; for us however nothing is eternal [so that the 
reasoning does not give rise to any such undesirable 
contingency |,” This is not right; you apparently do not 
understand what is meant by ‘annulment’; you have not 
Studied the subject of ‘annulment’ atall. When you assert 
that there is nothing ‘eternal’ for you, you simply urge an 
objection to the particular argument of your Opponent (which 
is in reference to eternality or mnon-eternality); as for the . 
undesirable contingency of theconcomitance of contradictions, 
in your own philosophy also there is ample room for such 
contingencies for instance, your philosophy admits of such 
contradictory inferences as—(1) ‘ Idea *obstructs the produc- 
tion of anything at the point of space occupied by itself, 
because it is an entity, like Colour,’ and (2) ‘Idea does not 
obstruct the production of other things at the point of space 
occupied by itself, because it has no colour, like cognition’; 
and here as we find the combination of two mutually contra- 
dictory and true characters, it cannot be definitely ascertained 
whether idea is an obstructor or it is notso. Thus then we 
conclude that it isnot right to assert that ‘there is doubt 
with regard to Sound being eternal or non-eternal, because of 
the co-existence in it of two mutually contradictory characters. 

Then again [if the perception of such characters were 
really a source of Doubt], in view of the fact that the two _ 
characters (of being audible and being a product) are constantly 
present in Sound, it would be impossible to make any such 


* ‘Sapratigham’ means ‘ Svadéshé parotpattinne tibandtibalcam À d 
ing to the Sauérantikas Colour is corporeal and as such Sapartigha—Tdtparya. 
Nyaya 323. 
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assertion as.has been put forward. * That isto say, as a 
matter of fact, Sound is never entirely found to be without the 
said two characters; it is always endowed with tbem; it is 
always a product and always audible ;so that no 
such assertion could bemade as that ‘ Sound is 
eternal,’ or that ‘Sound is non-eternal,’ [and this would be 
absurd]. Similarly, as regards the case of the Man and 
the Post, even if the observer were to perceive the 
characters of the Man and the Post, no such definite 
assertion would be possible as that ‘it is a man’, or that 
‘itis a post’ [and this would be absurd]. “ Well, no 
such assertion will be possible—what then P” What 
you say is contrary to facts: as a matter of fact, you 
do make the assertion that ‘Sound is eternal’, and I also 
make the assertion that ‘ Sound is non-eternal’; so that how 


Var. P. 99. 


can it be said that no such assertions are made? 


Thus then we find that the more we examine the inter- 
pretation of the Sūtra whereby the combination of two 
contradictory properties is made a cause of Doubt, the 
more do we find it contrary to reason. So we desist from 
further criticism of that interpretation. 


Witha view to avoid the above difficulties, if it be 
urged that what is meant to be the cause of the said Doubt 
in regard to Sound are the two characters, of being a 
product and being audible, taken together (and not each individu- 
ally),—then, in that case, the case of the two taken together 
leading to the said doubt does not in any way differ from 
that of the character of being produced by Disjunction giving 
rise to the same Doubt: just as the character of being 
produced by Disjunctim gives rise to the Doubt with regard 
to Sound, because it is a character peculiar to Sound and 


does not subsist in any other thing, in the same manner the 


* Shabdeh anitya eva iti, shadduh nitya eva itt vä abhilapah na sambhavati— 
Lat parya, 
P ; Nyāya 324. 
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two characters, of being a proluct and being audible, when 
tuken together, constitute, in their combined form, a character 
that is peculiar to Sound, and which does not subsist in any- 


‘thing else, and as such gives rise to the Doubt.* And thus 


this also is only an instance of Doubt being caused by a 
‘ specific character’, and not of one due to another kind of 
character ; so that this case of Doubt is already included in 
the one cited by us [under the Doubt caused by the cognition 
of specific churucter ; and hence there was no need of dealing 
with it separately, and of propounding a different interpre- 
tation of the Sūtra for the sake of this Doubt]. 


Thus then we conclude that the expression ‘an@kadhar- 
mah? should not be interpreted as @kasmaf anyak harmak, 
the character other than the one [but as anēkasmāt vishésu- 
kauh dharmah, as explained by us above, Test, p. 95, U. 11). 


A fresh question is started—“ When an observer notices 
such two characters (as audibility and being @ product) in a 
single thing (Sound), what is he to understand with regard 
to that thiug? What idea can he form of it P” What he 
should do is to ponder over and ascertain the comparative 
strength of the two characters; that is, as a matter of fact 
both of the characters (on account of their being mutually 
contradictory as leading to contradictory conclusions) 
cannot be the means of affording any correct cogni- 
tion; so ‘that the observer has to make an effort to 
astertain the comparative merits of the two, as to which one 


Sine ai 
of the two is actually a means of bringing about a right 


cognition, and which one is not so; and (inthe particular case 
of Sound) when such an effort is made 16 1s found that what 
is actually capable of leading to a correct cognition is that 
character which is one of those that go to indicate the 
non-eternaiity of Sound. “How do you know that?” 


*Nothing except Sound is beth a product and cudidle, 
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For the simple reason that the eternality of Sound is opposed 
to well-ascettained proofs, as we shall show later on. 
From all this, we conclude that the second form of 


Doubt mentioned in the Sūtra is that which arises from the 
cognition of ‘ anekadharma,’ i. e. of the specific character of a 


thing. 


[O] The third kind of Doubt arises from vipratipatti— 
gays the Sutra. The word ‘ vipralipatti’ signifies con- 
tradictory opinions, i. e., statements* that contradict one 
another. So that the third kind of Doubt is that which 
arises when one finds,—(a) that there are contradictory 
statements with regard to the thing in question,—(b) that 
there is no certainty attaching to its perception and none 
perception ;—and (c) when there is a remembrance of the 
specific character of the thing. 


The Bhasya (P. 35, L. 13-14) says :—| Zn the first two 
kinds of Doubt] the ‘ common properties’ and the ‘properties 
distinguishing the thing from diverse objects’ are such as 
subsist in the object cognised, while [in the fourth kind] the ‘ per- 
ception and non-perception’ subsist in the cogniser. As against 
this, we have already stated above [Zvat, P. 93, Ll, 12-13 
et seq.} that the ‘perception’ and ‘non_ 
perception’ cannot independently by them. 
selves, give rise to Doubt.} Then again, we do not quite 
understand the assertion that ‘the common properties 
and the properties distinguishing the thing from diverse 
objects subsist in the object cognised.’ For is it the property 


re 


Var. P. 100. 


*It is not enough that different opinions are entertained with regard to the 
thing; as itis possible.that there may be many opinions; but they may not be 
known to the observer. So whatis necessary is that there should be a statement 
of the opinions, so that the man may become apprised of them.—7'4/parya. 


yIt has been shown that the ‘ uncertainty attaching to perception and non- 


perception’ can give rise to Doubt only when accompanying the cognition of 
‘common characters’ &c. 
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that gives rise to the Doubt? Or the «ognition (of the proper- 
ty)? Ithas been again and again shown that the property. 
cannot give rise to the Doubt; what gives rise to the Doubt 
is the cognition of ‘ the common properties, and of the pro- 
perties that distinguish the thing from diverse objects’; and 
certainly this cognition subsists in the cogniser; so that there 
is no difference (between the first two causes of Doubt, and 
the ‘ uncertainty attaching to the perceptions and non-per- 
ceptions’). The reason why the ‘common properties’ and 
the ‘ properties that distinguish the thirg from other objects’, 

have been mentioned separately, we have already explained 

above ;—namely, that there is this difference between the 

two sets of properties, that while the former are affirmed of 

the thing in question as also of the other things, the latter arg 
only denied of the other things. And when we speak of Doubt, 
arising from difference of opinion, this difference of opinions 
subsists in the persons making the statements of the opinions, 
and the Doubt arises in the mind of the person who hears 
these contradictory statements; aud this Doubt is in the form 
-—‘ which of these persons has the right knowledge, and 
which only the wrong one? And itis for this reason, that 
the three causes of Doubt have been mentioned separately. 


* An objection is raised’— 


« All that is mentioned in the Sufra is ‘common character’; 
Every one of the three factors—‘ the cognition of common 
characters,’ ‘the cognition of the specific character’ and the 
‘cognition of contradictory opinions’ —is implied in the 
expression ‘< common character’. Thus then, the mention 
of the latter two factors—‘specific character’ and ‘contradictory 
opinions’? —beiag futile, there is no use mentioning them. 
Hence the Sūtra should appearin the form—‘ saminadhar- 


% Specific character’ also can be spoken of as ‘ common’, inasmuch as ‘ being 
specific’ is a character that can be said to be ‘common’ to all specific characters. 
Similarly, ‘being contra:lictory ' is ‘common’ to all contradictory opinions, So that 
both of them are included under‘ common character’ —Tatarya. 
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mopapattéh vishestpeksah samshayah >, ‘ Doubt is the waver. 
ing judgment arising from the cognition of common charac- 
ter, in which the definite cognition of the specific character 
of any one object is wanting.” 

This is not right; itis clear that the objector does not 
know the meaning of the Sūtra. The objection, has been 
brought forward, without understanding the meaning of the 
Sūtra. We havealready explained in what way there is a 
difference between the three factors of common character’, 
‘specific character ’ and ‘ contradictory opinions.’* 


Some people (among whom is the author of the Bhasya 
itself) take the words, of the Sūtra tomean that there are five 
kinds of Doubt ; they construe the Sūtra as —‘ Doubt is that 
wavering judement, in which the cognition of the specific 
che,acter of any one object is wanting, and which arises from 
the cognition of common characters’; and So on also with 
each of the remaining terms. But this interpretation is not 
right; as the expression ‘on account of the uncertainty attach- 
ing to perceptions and non-perceptions’ should qualify each of 
of the preceding expressions; the meaning of the Stitrabeing— 
‘ Doubt is the wavering judgment which is wanting in the 

‘cognition of the specific character of any one object, which 
arises, when there is cognition of common charactersof things 
and when there is uncertainty attaching to what is perceived 
and what is not perceived ’; similarly, ‘which arises from the 
cognition of specific character, &c., and ‘ which arises from 
coutradictory opinions, &c., &c., fin every one of these the 
“uncertainty attaching to perceptions and pon-perceptions’ 
being a necessity] ; so that ‘ the uncertainty attaching to per- 


*We do not deny that everyone of these may be regarded as‘common’ in some 
Way. They may all be similar, so far; but what we lay stress upon, and what is more 
pertinent to the subject under consideration, is the fact that ench of these three has 
its own distinctive feature; i.e. the ‘common character’ is present in both; the ‘spe~ 
cific character’ is not present in any thing at all except one thing; and the ‘contradic- 
tory opinions’ are expressed by two opposite parties, 
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ceptions and non-perceptions ’ cannot be regarded as a dis- 
tinct cause of Doubt, {and this is what the Bhasya has done]. 
Then again, it will not be right tohold that ‘Doubt arises from 
the fact of all Perveptions and Non-perceptions being of two 
kinds (i. e., right and wrong} *; for this would be against 
ordinary experience: one who holds that ‘ Doubt arises, be- 


Var, P. 101. cause Fercepriong and Non-perceptions 
are of two kinds’ contradicts facts of 
ordinary experience. “How so?” For the simple reason, 


that if Doubt arose in that way, there could be doubt 
in regard to everything that a man would perceive, 
NVA D Well,- because in every case what is per- 
ceived is of two kinds (real or unreal); so that, if 
Doubt were to arise, because Perception is of two kinds, how 
could this Doubt be removed? “The Doubt would be 
removed by the subsequent perception of particular features.” 

But with regard to these particular features also, so 
long asany such feature would be perceived, every one of 
these perceptions being, eœ hypothesi, of two kinds, there 
would always arise a Doubt in the form— these particular 
features that I perceive, are they real or unreal?’; so that 
there would be no end to any Doubt at all. 


The same arguments may be urged against the view that 
Doubt arises from the fact of non-perceptions being of two 
kinds. Further (if Doubt were to arise in this manner) there 
would be no possibility of a man being free from fear and 
suspicion; for instance, when on entering a room, even though 
he may not t see a serpent there [inasmuch as this non-percep- 
tion is of two kinds, right and wrong], there would be the doubt 
in the form—‘ Does the house contain a serpent or not ’?— And 
this Doubt also could never ke removed ; so that there would 


This is what is meant by ‘ the uncertainty attaching to Perceptions and Non- 
perceptions’. 

+ The sense demands a ‘na’ jhere. Without the Ẹ also the passage gives the 
the same sense ; but the ‘na’ makes it clearer. 
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bo no freedom from fear and suspicion with regard to any place 
at all. . Further, those who take the Sūtra to mean that 
there are five kinds of Doubt should explain whether this 
proposed difference is duo to a difference in the causes giving 
rise to Doubt, or to a difference in the nature of the Doubts 
themselves, If the difference be held to be due to difference 
in the causes, then there would be not only jive, but many 
kinds of Doubt [as the causes of Doubt are endless, each 
Doubt having a distinct cause, and the number of Donbts 
being endless]. If, on the other hand; the difference be said 
to be due to difference in the nature of the Doubts, then there 
is no difference in the nature of the Doubt, every Duubé as 
such is of one and the same nature, which consists inits being 
Samshiti, doubling. All this, goes to prove that the Sūtra 
does not mean that Doubt is of five kinds. 


An objection is raised against the Sūtra :—“ As a matter 
of fact, Doubt pertains to the object; and as such it cannot 
arise from the perception of common properties. When the 
Sūtra asserts that ‘Doubt arises from the cognition of 
common properties,’ it does not make a right assertion; 
because Doubt arises with regard to the object possessing the 
properties (and not with regard to the properties themselves); 
ib is not right to say that Doubt arises in regard to the object, 
when whut is cognised is the common property, for the simple 
reason that the object possessing the property is entirely 
different from the property ; certainly Doubt does not arise 
with regard to the horse when what is perceived is the cow. 
Then again, there being no perception of thavbject at the time 
(when the property is perceived), if the Doubt be said to arise 
with regard to it, this would be a direct contradiction of the 
declaration of the Bhasya, (P. 3, L. 8,) to the effect that 
‘there can be no Doubt with regard to what is not perceived 
or with regard to what is definitely cognised,” 
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The answer given to the above objection by some people 
is that, iuasmuch as the property perceived belongs to the 
particular object, it is only natural that it should giye rise to 
Doubt with regard to that object. What this answer means 
is that the perception of the common property gives rise to 
Doubt with regard to the object to which the property 
belongs, for the simple reason that the property belongs to 
that particular object; and the perception of the cow cannot 
give rise to Doubt with regard to the horse, because the cow 
is not a property belonging to the horse. 


This answer is not satisfactory; as the difference 
between the property and tho object still remains; the fact 
that the property belongs to the object does not do away 
with she difference between the two. If the relation of 
Property and Object were accepted as determining Doubt, 
then this would be contrary to what has been 
said under Siitra 10, above (Seo Text, p. 67, 
l. &, &e. &e). “How so!” That Sūtra having been 
taken to mean that, inasmuch as there is a fusion or congre- 
gation of Desire, Aversion, &c., these come to indicate the 
presence of Soul (wherein they all congregate),—the 
Opponent comes forward with the assertion that the said 
fusion is due to the cansal relation; and is met with the 
argument that the causal relation does not do away with the 
difference (among Desire and the rest). This is what has 
been done by us there; while here when youassert that Doubt 
is due to the fact that the Property belongs to the Object, 
what you mean must be that what determines the Doubt is 
the difference as qualified by the particular relationship 
between the property perceived and the object to which it 
belongs; and if this were right then the Opponent (who has 
been met on p. 67) could also retort, with equal reasonable- 
ness, that the causal relation would be the determining 
factor (in the said ‘fusion’ of Desire, &.). For these reasons 
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we conclude that it is not right to explain the Sitra to mean 
that Doubt arises from the fact of the Property belonging 
to that object. 


“Well then, what explanation have you to give of the 
assertion in the Siitra that Doubt arises with regard to the 
Object when what is perceived is the Property, and not 
that Object.” 


The right explanation is as follows:—The compound 
t samanadharma’ is to be taken as a Bahurrihi compound, 
and as such denoting the object; when the compound is taken 
as Buhuvrihi, it denotes the object. « How so? ‘ Sama- 
nadharma’ is that which has the samina dharma, saminah- 
dharmo% yasyr—, i. e. the object possessed of the common 
character; and the upapatti or cognition of this is ‘ samana- 
dharmopapatti’; so that the exprassion ‘ samanadharmopa- 
patlar’ means that (Doubt arises] from the cognition of the 
object possessed of common properties, 


Tho Sūtra says—Doube is that wavering judgment which 
is wish@stpeksa. Hare the word ‘ vishésipéksah’ stands for 
‘ yishésasmrity wersar’, which means that there should be 
a remembrance of the specific character (ia addition to the 
non-perception of such character). 


“What specific character is the object of this ‘remem- 


branco’? Is tho remambrance of the spacific character of that 
object with regard to which there is Doubt ? or is it some other 


specific character P That is to say, does the observer remember 


the specific character of that object in which he perceives only 
common characters, and with regard to which he has the Doubt? 
or does he remember the specific character of something else ? 
If you mean the former, then what you say is not right; as 
the specific characters of that thing have never been perceiv- 
ed; as a matter of fact, one can remember the specific 


characters of that thing whose such characters have been ' 
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previously perceived; asin this case the characters would 
be those already cognised (and as such capable of being 
remembered); but when the thing is one whose specific 
characters have not been previously apprehended, and with 
regard to which Doubt arises by reason of only its common 
characters being apprehended,—how can there be any 
remembrance of the specific characters? As no such specific 
characters of it have been previously cognised.” 


The above objection is futile; as the phrase ‘remem- ` 
brance of specific characters’ is used ina general sense; the 
word ‘vishes@pélsah’ is used in its vague general sense; and 

T FD la it does not* signify anything definite as 

to the remembrance pertaining to the 
specific characters of that object or to those of something 
else ; [it is both; for instance] when the specific characters 
to be remembered are those that belong to a thing previously 
known, then the ‘remembrance of specific characters’ 
pertains to the previously cognised characters ; while when 
the Doubt arises with regard to a thing not previously cog- 
nised (but ressembling some other thing that is so cognised], 
the desired remembrance pertains to the specific characters 
of the other thing that has been previously cognised,—this 
remembrance being due to similarity (of the two things).t 


Thus it is established that there are only three kinds of 
Doubt. 


The definition of Doubt provided by the Sara includes 
all those definitions propounded by other philosophers, 


* The sense demards a ‘na’ here ; the sense being that it cannot be detinitely 
said whether it is one way or the other ; as sometimes it ig one and sometimes the 
other. 

+ When the Doubt pertains to a thing already known, its characters also are 
known ; s0 that their remembrance is not impossible. When however the Doubt 
pertains to a thing never known before, but ressembling something known,—in this 
case also the specific characters of the known thing are recalled Lo the mind through 
similarity. 
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which are not incompatible with it. Æ. g, the definition given 
by Kanāda (Vaishésika-sutra, 2, 2. 17) that Doubt arises 
wheu there is ‘sdmanyapratyaksa’, ‘vishésapratyrksa’ and 
‘vishesasmriti’,-the meaning of these words is as follows :—(1) 
samanyapratyaksa means the perception of an object possessed 
of § saminya’ or common. characters ; and it does not mean 
‘the perception of common characters’ ;—(2) vishésapratyaksa 
means that the specific characters of the thing are not 
definitely recognised;—(3) the word vish@sasmri{z means 
exactly what it means in our Sara. “ But in what way 
does the Vuishésika-sutra quoted include the ‘ specific charac- 
ter’ (which the Nyaya-Siitra mentions as one of the causes of 
Doubt)?” _ The ‘specific character’ is also included in the 
Sūtra, as this also is ‘fallible’ or ‘inconclusive’ in 
determining the character of a thing; the ‘common charac- 
ter’ is regarded as a source of Doubt because it is inconclusive 
in determining the exact character of a thing; and as the 
‘specific character’ also is equally inconclusive, this 
also is implied ¿by the mention of the ‘common charac- 
ter °’). “If that is so (2. e. if the ‘specific character’ 
is implied in the ‘common character’), then the next word 
in the Nydya-Sitra—‘ anékadharmopapattéh’—shovld not 
be there, being superfluous. ” The two have been men- 
tioned separately,* not by way of enumerating the several 
distinct causes of Doubt, but because of the fact that while one 
(2. e. the common character) becomes a source of doubt by 
its presence in several things, the other (i, e. the specific 
character} gives rise to Doubt by its absence. Some 
people have urged the following objection against the 
Vaishéstha-Sitra :— “The using of the two words 
vishesapratyaksat and vishésasmriléh forms a needless 
repetition : the mere statement that ‘Doubt arises from the 
perception of common characters and the remembrance of 
specific characters’ would imply that there is ‘non-percep- 
aea a S 


The sense demands a ‘na’ here, 
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lion of tho specific character’; for when there is perception 


of the specific characters there is no remembrance of them,” 


This reasoning is not right ;it shows that tbe objector does 
not understand the meaning of the Sara: The Sūtra does 
not mean that there is non-perception of the specific charac- 
ter; what is meant by vishesapratyaksa (non-perception of 
the specific characters) is that no specific characters are 
definitely recognised as subsisting in any one particular 
object. Thus then there is no fault of ‘repetition’, or 
‘redundancy ’in the Sara. 


Other people (the Bauddhas) explain the nature of 
Doubt in a different manner :—‘‘ Doubt, ” according to them, 
“is that wavering judgment which arises from the percep- 
tion of similarities by one who is desirous of apprehending 
the specific character of the thing.” * It behoves these 
people to explain what it is with regard to which there is 
Doubt, when the similarity is already duly ascertained. 
«Tt is the thing possessed of the characters that forms the 
object of the Doubt ;—this has been 
already explained.” It is true this has 
been so explained; but the explanation is not right. 
«Why is the explanation not right ?” Tf the Bauddha 
admits an object (apart from its properties) then he falls into a 
self-contradiction.t And further, if the object and its pro- 
perty be held to be totally different from one another, then, 
in the case cited, what is seen and definitely ascertained is the 
property, and the object is absolutely unknown ; and under the 
circumstances [no doubt could arise with regard to the object, 
as] no Doubt can arise with regard to that which is totally 
different from what is perceived, If (in order to escape from 
this difficulty) you adopt our method and show that the word 


Var. P. 104. 


The import of this criticism is not easily intelligible—says the Ta@tparya;-the 
Author explains it on the next page. 

+According to the Baud¢ha there is no substance apart from the properties 
of colour &c. 
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‘sadharmya’, ‘similarity’ (in your definition) signifies the 
Thing [so that what is seen aud definitely ascertained is the 
other same thing with regard to which the Doubt arises],— 
then our reply is that this would be scarcely right; the word 
sadharmya, ‘similarity’ , denotes the character of being similar; 
and this being an abstract noun, it must signify a character 
or properly, and not an object; so that the perception of one 
(i.e. the Property) cannot give rise to Doubt with regard 
to another (7. e. Object). If on the other hand, the 
Bauddha does not admit the difference between the 
Object and its Properties, in that case also, inasmuch as 
the Property is definitely known, ea-hypothesi,—with regard to 
what would the Doubt arise? [as the two being non-different, 
the definite cognition of the Property would mean that the 
Object is also definitely known,]. Further, if the observer 
does not cognise the Object, whose ‘specific character’ would 
he ‘desire to know’ (as stated in your definition) ? Certainly 
no ‘specific characters’ can belong to ‘Similarity ’ (which is 
what it cognises). It could not be held that the ‘specific 
characters ’ desired to be known belong to that Object which 
has the ‘similarity ’ that is perceived;—as no such Object is 
cognised at all, as we have already said above. As a matter 
of fact, when you make the assertion that—‘ inasmuch the 
specific characters cannot belong to the Similarity, they must 
belong to the object having that similarity ’—you admit the 
difference among the ‘similarity’, the ‘specific characters’ 
and ‘the object having the similarity °; por does this asser- 
tion serve any useful purpose for you; as ‘the specific charac- 
ters’ of the object possessing similarity will not be the same 
as ‘the specific characters of the similarity’ [so that the 
‘ desire to know ’ these latter would still be an impossibility]. 
Further, [your definition is deficient, as] even when there is 
í perception of similarity ’, and also the ‘ desire to know the 
specific characters ’, no Doubt car arise, if there is certainty 


» 
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with regard to perception and non-perception (what is per. 
ceived and what is not perceived); so that it is necessary to 
add to your definition, the word ‘upalabdhyanupalabdhyavya- 
vasthatah,’ ‘there being no certainty attaching to perceptions 
and nou-percepions, as also the word ‘ anékadharmadarsh- 
anat ,’ ‘ from the perception of specific characters.’ 


The Opponent starts a fresh discussion :— 


“ Thedefinition of Doubt as propounded by the Satra 
consists of the sentence beginning with the word, ‘samaninéka- 
dharmopapat(éh. With regard to this, we proceed to consider 
the question as to whether this sentence is meant to be an enu- 
meration of the causes of Doubt, or a description of the nature 
of Doubt. If it is intended to be an enumeration of the causes 
of Doubt, then the statement is extremely meagre, when the 
causes mentioned are only those few that begin with the ‘ per- 
ception of common characters ;’ for there are many other 
causes apart from these; and all these others should also be 
enumerated; e. g. the contact between the Mind and the Soul, 
which is one of the causes of all Doubts arising in regard to 
internal things (such as calmness of mind, dispassion*, and so 
forth); and with regard to external things, such causes are 
necessary as the contact between the Mind and the Soul, and 
also the contact between the object and the sense-organ con- 
cerned, If, on the other hand, the Sutra be taken as a des- 
cription of the exact nature of Doubt, then in that case, it 
is absolutely useless to mention any causes at all; it should 
suffice to say that ‘Doubt consists in doubling (or wavering)’, 
< Samshitih samshayrh.” 

Our answer to the above is that the Sūtra is intended to 
contain an enumeration of the causes of Doubt. “ But we 


“have already pointed out that there are many other causes 


besides those mentioned which should have been mentioned.” 


©\When there is a doubt, as to one’s own self being free from passions, it is 
necessary that there should be contact between his Mind and his Soul. 
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Not so, we reply ; what the Szfra is intended to enumerate is not 
all the causes of Doubt, but only those that 
pertain specifically to Doubt only; so that 
there need be no mention of such causes as the ‘ contact 
between the object and the sense-organ’ and so forth, which 
| pertain in common to Sense-perception also. ` 
Or, we may also take the Sufraas meant to be a descrip- 
| tion of the exact nature of Doubt; the sense being that the 
| nature of Doubt consists in this that it arises from the ‘cogni- 
tion of common characters &c,’ 


Var. P. 105. 


—— 


The Doubt as above described is dealt with in this Trea- 
tise, as it forms an integral factor in all investigations. 
“But like Doubt, Wrong Cognition also is a factor in all 
investigations ; so that this latter also should have been men 
tioned in (Sūtra 1), as one of the categories.” It is true that 
Wrong Cognition is a category; but it does not form an essen- 
tial factor in all investigations; that is why it has not been 
mentioned. “ How can it be said not tobe an essential factor 
in investigations ?” As amatter of fact, the man who isin 
Doubt on a certain point makes an effort to obtain more 
- definite knowledge of it [and it is this effort that constitutes 
a” inyestigationj; not so the man who entertains an abso- - 
lutely wrong notion in regard to that point; and for this reason 
Wrong Cognition cannot be regarded as a part of the Science of 
Reasoning; that is why it has not been mentioned among 
the categories. 
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Piayojana-Motive. 
N 5 Bnrasya. 
[Page 35, L. 16 to P. 36, L. 3]. j 
a As before, the definition proceeds in accordance with the 


order in which the several categories have been mevtio.ed in 
the opening Sūtra, 
Satra (24). 
HAT OBJECT, AIMING AT WHICH ONE ACTS, 18° CALLED ‘ Motive’, 

An object is capable of being either acquired or rejected ; 
and when a person determines or fixes upon an object as to 
be either acquired or got rid of, he has recourse to the means 
of acquiring or getting rid of it; and that object is called the 


‘motive’, simply because it forms the cause of that activity 
of the agent. 

An object is said to be ‘aimed at’ when there is a deter- 
mination on the part of the agent with regard to it in the” 
form, either that ‘I shall acquire it’, or that ‘I shall get rid 

j of it’; as it is only when an object is thus determined 
that it comes to be ‘ aimed at.’ | 


Vantixa on SUTRA (24). 
[P. 105, L. 8 to P. 106, L. 5]. 


That object aiming at which one acts is called < Motive ° — 

says tho Sūtrā. Ia the phrase ‘aiming at which’, being 
| uimed. ut consists in being determined. -< Determining of i 

what >?” Of the causes of pleasure and pain: when one 

comes to know and determine that ‘ this object is a causo of 

pleasure’, he makes an effort to acquire the pleasure (afforled 

by that object); similarly when he comes to know that ‘ this 

object is a cause of pain ’, he makes an effort to get rid of the 

pain (caused by that object).* As a matter of fact, people 

i are moved to activity for the obtaining of pleasure and.discard- 

= dng of pain ; so that these two, the obtaining of pleasure and 

‘) discarding of pain, constitute the ‘ motive. By this definition 
| of ‘ motive ’ all things become included ; and it is only when 


* It is only when an object is regarded as the cause of either pleasure ar pain 
that is gives rise to any activity on the part of the agent. E 


~ Nyīya 299. 
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the Sūtra is thus interpreted (and Moéive thus defined) that 

| we cau explain the activity of the man who is engaged in 

finding fault with the view of his opponent, and is yet unable 
to indicate the exact fault.* 

An objection is raised :—“ You explain Prayojana, ‘ Motive,’ 

| as prayujyalé@ anéna, that by which one is moved to activity; 


|k : : 

i this is a well-known ordinary fact; and it does not help Reason- 
"j ing in any way : so that it is not right to treat it as an integral 

| 2 : 5 

| part of Reasoning (as you have done). 

| Our answer to the above objection is that as regards the 

[ statement that what is here explained is a well-known ordinary 


fact, it is only a very superior reasoner (like our Opponent) 
that can make the assertion that it is only the category of 
Motive as here explained that is well-known, and’ not the 
categories of Pramīna and the rest.t Then again, what 
is the meaning of being a well-known ordinary fact? If it 
means that it is right and valid, indue accordance with the 
means of right cognition, then the dictum 
laid down would mean that one should not 

speak of what is valid and right and supported by the means of 
t right cognition; and this would be a highly objectionable 


Var : P. 106. 


i dictum indeed! If by being well-known is meant something 
different from being right and valid, then we fail to under 
i stand how Mutive can be called ‘ well-known’ [as it is some- 
thing quite right and valid and supported by the means of right 
cognition]. Lastly, it has been urged that Motive is not an 


= And this man has recourse to the Wrangling form of discussion ; as at the time 
this is what brings him pleasure. The reading of the text is somewhat defective g 
though it is thesaie in both editions. All that the Pétparya says is—vitandtyt 
api prayojanam ulctum prathamasitre ; cholyamanasyx pravartyam tnasya ityarthah. 
The seatence as it stands is incomplete ; if we have the word ‘sembh wati’ at the 


end of the sentence, after ¢ vyavahdrah ’, it gives sone seuse. This reading has been 
adopted in the translation. 


.  tThe sense is that P; amind &e, are just as well-known as Motive; so that if Motive 
should not be treated of on the ground of being well-known, Pramaina &c. also should, 
for the same reason, not be dealt with. ; 
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integral part of Reasoning. This objection also is not well 
\ taken; because as a matter of fact, any more purposeless 
i 


ORI 


DRiştTanTa—BXANPLE. 
Sutia (25). 


PARTIES—TAB ORDISAKY MAN AND THE 
TRAINED INVESTIUATOR—ENTERTAIN 
SIMILAR ipeas—So. (25). 
Buasya. 
(P. 86, L. 6to L. 10.] 


Triar rs ‘EXAMPLE WITH REGARD TO WHICH BOTH 


Doubt never acts as an incentive to Reasoning ; while a clear 
Motive or Purpose always forms the basis of Reasoning and 
investigation,—all investigation being based upon Motive.* 


Those men are called ‘lankika’, ‘ordinary, who are not 
above the capacities of an average man; i.e. those who are not 


possessed of any particular superiority of intelligence, either 


inherently or through hard study ;—and the opposite of these 


are ‘pirikgaka’, trained investigators’; so called because they 
are capable of carrying on the investigation of things by means 


of reasonines and proofs. And that object forms an ‘ Example’ 
which is understood and known by the ordinary man just as 
it is by the trained investigator t. The purposes served by 


by being shown to be contradictory to, incompatible with, the 


| the ‘ Example’ are:—(1) the contrary opinions are overthrown 
| 
| 


FExample;—(2) one’s own opinions are established by being 
shown to be compatible with, supported by, the Example; 


-C ——— 3 -e 
e This passage is somewhat obscure. The Parishuddhi says—‘ The sense of this 


| 
| 
| passage is a follows : Thongh Motive, being what is accomplished by the Reasoning, 
cannot be regarded as its integral part, yet there can be no doubt that the statement 
of the Motive forms such a part; for the simple reason that without such state- 
ment no Reasoning can proceed ; though itself without a purpose, Molive is what 
gives rise to Reasoning, which is fruitful and accomplishes a distinct purpose ; just as 
riz; though Heaven does not accomplish any purpose, and as such does not form an integral 
R. part of the sacrifice ; yet it is what leads to the performance of the sacrifice, and as 
such it may be re sarded as its very basis’. This interpretation is somewhat forced. 


The Purishuddhi has supplied another interpretation which is clearer, and has 


therefore been adopted in the translation. 


K Q x . 
4 +By the ‘orlinary man’ in the present context, Is meant the person to whom things 


are explained, and hy the ‘trained investigator’ the person who is explaining. 


Nyaya 30. 
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and (8) the Example is utilised as the corroborrative Instanco 
or Illustration, which is one of the essential factors of the 


inferential process. 
VARIKA on Sd: Ra (25). 
[P. 106, L. 8 ro L 20]. 
Laakikupariksakanam &c.—says the Szira. The true 
definition of Example is that it is that object with regard to 
which similar ideas are entertained ; as it is only such a defini- 
tion that can include such well-known Examples as those of 
Akasha and the like. If we insisted on defining the Example 
as that with regurd to which ordinury men and trained investi- 
gators entertain similar ideas, then, such extraordinary things 
as Akāsha and the rest, with regard to which the ‘ordinary - 
man’ has no ideas at all, could never serve as an Bueample. 
When the S$#fr@ mentions the ‘ordinary man’ and the ‘ trained 
investigator’, it is only by way of an illustration, and nostress is 
intended to be laid upon the similar ideas being entertained by 
both these two classes of men. 
An objection is raised against the utility of Examples :— 
“Does the Example serve the purpose of indicating similarity ? 
Or that of proving what is not proved? IE it is meant to 
serve the purpose of indicating similarity, then it does not 
differ from Analogy. If, on the other hand, it is meant to 
serve the purpose of proving what isnot proved, then it does not 
differ from the Corroborative Instance. If Examply is 
the same as Analogy, then it falls within the category of 
‘ Praman-’; and if it is the same as Corroborative Instance, 
then it is only one of the fa:tors of inferential reasoning. So 
that Hxample is nothing apart by itself,” 


_ This objection is truly unanswerable, we think! “Why 
sor’ For the simple reason that the objector does 
not understand any one of the three things that he talks 
of: The man who argues as above shows that he does 
not know what is ‘Example’ or ‘Corroborative Instance’ 
Nyaya 302. 
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er ‘Analogy’. We have already explained £ (under 
Analogy) that ‘ Analogy’ does not afford any notion of simi- 
larity. As regards the ‘Example’, it does serve the 
purpose of affording the notion of similarity*. As to whether 
or not the Example serves the purpose of proving what is_ 
not proved, our reply is that it does not serve that purpose. 
Lastly, the exact nature of the ‘Corroborative Instance’ we 
shall explain later on, under the section dealing with that 


subject. 


Lecrurn V. 
The Basis of Reasoning. 
Siddhinta—Doctrine. 
Brasya on SUTRA 26. 
[P. 36, L. 11 to Ù. 13 to P. 37, L. 4]. 


We now proceed to define Doctrine, Siddhinta, The 
word ‘ Siaghanta’ is made up of the two words ‘siddha’ and 
© anla’; of these tha word ‘siddha’ denotes all those things 
with regaad to which people have the idea that ‘this is so and 
so,’ € this thing has such and such a character ; and the word 
canta? denotes tho conviction or opinion that people have 
with regard to the particular character of those things}. 


This Siddhanta is thus defined :— 


*The similarity between the ‘ Example” and the thing songht to be elucidated by 
its means consists in both being concomitant with that which proves the conclusion, 
e.g., the similarity of the kichen (Example) and the hill lies only in this that both 


contain smoke ; and the comprehension of this similarity is all that is meant to be 


accomplished by the citing of the Example. 

+The word ‘siddha’ literally means accomplished, hence anything andy has come 
into existence ; and it is only with regard to such a thing that any) opinon can be 
held as to its exact nature ; the word ‘anfa’ means end ; by which, in the present 
context, is meant that final and well-deternined conviction which people -have with 
regard to the exact nature of any particular thing. 

In rexard to these lines of the Bhasya, the Taétparya has remarked that ‘the 
author of the Baasya, without mentioning the Sfitra containing the general defini- 
tion of Siddhanta, has given an explanation of its import’. This has been taken 
by some writers to mean that there was some other Szérz now lost to us, which 
contained the said general definition. Asa matter of fact however, Sitr7 26, itself 
supplies,—specially according to the explanation of the Vértika and the Tétparya— 
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Sirra 26. 
DOCTRINE IS A THEORY OR CONVICTION IN REGARD TO THR 
EXACT? NATURE OF A THING DEALT WITH BY ParLosorny.* 
Lhasya on Sitra 27. 
[ P. 87, L. 1 to L. 4.) 


97 


By tantrasamsthi/ih in the Sutra (27) is meant tho 
conviciion resting upon the direct assertions of philoso- 
phy ; the word ‘fa nira, * philosophy ’, standing for the teach- 
ings in connection with things connected with one another; 
[this includes the first two kinds of theory mentioned in 
Stitra 27]—! adhikuranasamsthitih’ is the conviction resting 
on implication, and not on direct assertion ;—and * abhyupa- 
gimasamsthitih’ is the hypothetical acceptance of an opinion 
not duly ascertained, ‘and not directly stated in plilosoph+] 
—such acceptance being for the purpose of examining the 
detailed particulars of the theory. 


the general definition of Siddh nta ; so that all that the Téparya means is that the 
explanation of the general definition by the Bhdiya, instead of following the 
Siitra, precedes it. 


: "The Viartika has taken the two Sitras 26 and 27 fogether; so the translation of 

the Vartika appears after Si. 27, The translation of the Stra is in accordance 
with the interpretation of thej Vartika and Tétparya; which explain the compound 
“tantradhikarantbhyupugamasamsthitih’ by. taking ‘tantra Jhikarana’ as a 
Bahuvr‘hi compound— tantram adhikaranam yžsām? ; aud this, with the rest. 
of the word, as a genitive Tatpurusa. The exact position of the Bhésya appears to 
be doubtful. If we take the Bhasya, p. 37, lincs 1—4 as explanatory of Satra 26, 
then, itis clear that it takes ‘tantra@thikarnibhyupagama’ as a Deandva ; and there- 
by connects each of these severally with the word ‘sumsthitih’. According to the 
Bhaisya then, the translation of the Stra 26 would ran thus— Doctrine is conviction 
resting upon philosophy, on implication and on hypothesis’. We have given preference 
to the Vartika interpretation ; because.by the Bhasya the Satra is made to contain an 
enumeration of the different kinds of Siddha@nta ; while by the Vartika interpretation 
this Sūtrē supplies a general definition ; and the several kinds are enumerated in the 
next Sūtra 27. Itis this interpretation by the Bhisya which affords occasion to the 
objector in the Vartika to put the question as to the Sūtra being a general definition 
or an enumeration, According to the Tatparya however the Bha3ya, p. 87, ll. 1 to 4 
is explanatory, not of Sūtra 26, but of Sitra 27. Just as the sense of Sūtra 26, 
which contains the general definition of Doctrine, is given hy the Bhāsya before the 
Sütra, so of Stra 27 also the sense is explained before the Sūtra. As this interpre- 
tation reconciles the Bhisya with the Vartika, we adopt it ; and therefore take the 
lines of the Bhagya p. 87, Ll. 1 to 4 as explanatory of Sūtra 27. 
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Doctrine thus is of four kinds, on account of diversity 
among the several philosophies, — as described in this Sätra. 
And each of these four kinds is quite distinct. 


DOCTRINE 1s OF FOUR DISTINCT KINDs:—(1) Doctrine COMMON 
TO ALL PHILOSOPHIES, (2) DOCTRINE PECULIAR TO ON3 PHILOSOPAY, 
(3) DOCTRINE BESTING ON IMPLICATION, AND (4) HYPOTHETICAL 
Doorrıne.— (Sūtra 27). 


VARTIKA ON SopRAS 26 AND 27. 
[P. 107, L. 3 to P. 108, L. 4.] 


The Bhasya (p. 36, L. 11) says—‘ This is sù and so’, ‘this 
thing has: such and such a character’ ;—here the former ox- 
pression expresses the general vagus idea that one may have 
of a thing, and the second expression denotes the particular 
or detailed-idea of the same thing; so that the definition of 
Doctrine comes to be this: Doctrine is a statement with 
regard to the general and spvcial characters of a thing; * and 
it is with a view to give expression to this same definition that 
we have Sūtra 26. 

An objection is raised—“ [Is the Stitra, 26, intended to 
provide a definition of Doctrine? or its division” P ‘What 
does this question drive at?’ “What is meant is as fol- 
lows: —If the Sūtra is intended to provide a definition, then 
the words ‘fanfra’ (philosophy) and ‘adhikarana’ (implica- 
tion) should not appear in the Sūtra; as for the purposes of 
definition it would suffice to say simply that Doctrine isa con- 
viction in regard to the exact nature of a thing, “ abhyupa gama- 
vyavastha sidlhāantah > Tf, on the other hand, the Sūtra 
were intended to provide a division of Doctrine, then’ the word 
< sarvatantra (all philosophies) should appear in the Szira |as 
the ‘theory common to all philosophies’ is one of the four 
divisions of Doctrine] ; just as it is necessary to mention the 
Pratijfa or ‘ Proposition’: When the Sūtra enumerates the 
Factors of Reasoning, it mentions all the factors, Proposi- 


a ee 
© On P. 4, p. 1, Trans. p. 47, the Bhisya has defined Doctrine as the‘ statement 


of fact asserted in the form this is so’. 
a fA 
Nytya 395. 
S n 
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tion, Statement of the Probans Corroborative Instance, 
Reaffirmation and Final Conclusion ; similarly when speaking 
of the several kinds of Doctrine, the Stitra should mention all 
the fourkinds: the Doctrine common to all philosophies, thas 
peculiar to one philosophy, that resting on implication and 
Hypothetical Doctrine. And under the circumstances (Sit. 26 
providing the division of Doctrine) it would be necessary 
to have another Stitra for the providing of its definition ; and 
further (the required division having been already provided 
by Sū. 26) some other meaning will have to be assigned to 
Si. 27 [as it could not.be taken as providing the division of 
Doctrine, the sense in which it has been taken by the Bhisya]; 
and, if, in order to avoid this, Si. 27 be taken as providing 
the division of Doctrine, then the preceding Safra (26) will 
have to be totally rejected (as being useless), If it be held 
that Si. 27 provides a re-division of what has been already 
divided in Si. 26, then our answer is that this novel proce- 
dure (of dividing what has been already divided) would be 
against what the Bhisya has declared above (Text p. 9 Trans. 
p. 97) to the effect that ‘the Science of Reasoning proceeds 
by three processes—by enunciation, by definition and by exa- 
mination’, [as the re tividing of the divided cannot come with- 
in any of these three]. Further a division is made for the pur- 
pose of restricting (the exact number of the variety of the 
thing divided); what purpose then would be served. by re- 
dividing the divided ? If this latter also were held to be 
for the purpose of the said restricting, then our answer would 
be that, inasmuch asthe purpose of this restricting of the 
number of Doctrines has already been served by the forego- 
ing Sūtra (26), there is no need for this being done over 
again. From all this it follows that oue of the two Sutras 
(26 or 27) is not the work of the sage Gautama.” 
Neither of the two Sutras can be rejected as not the work 
of the sage. Asa matter of fact, the former Szira provides 
the definition and the latten the division (of Doctrine) It has 


Nyaya 396. 
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been already said that division serves the purpose of restric- 
ting the number; so that what is meant by Sūtra 27, which 
supplies the division, is that though Doctrine is of many 
kinds, yet all these are included in the four here mentioned,— 
thus serving the purpose of restricting the number (to four). 

“ How can the former Sūtra (26) be taken as providing 
the definition of Doctrine ?” 

The words of the Sttra—‘ tantradhiktaranabhyupaga- 
ma’ —should be explained as fantrédhi- 
karanainim urthanadm abhyupagamah; those 
arthas or things being called ‘ fanéradhikaranath’ which have 
the tuntra@ or philosophy for their adhikarana or indicator * ; 
and Doctrine is the abhyupagamasamsthiti of these things ; 
i. e. the conviction or statement with regard to their charac- 
ter or exact nature. This means that the name ‘ Doctrine’ 
cannot be applied to convictions with regard to things not 


philosophically real.t 


Var. P. 108. 


Buasya. 
[E 37, L. 7 toT a 
Of the four kinds of Doctrine (enumerated in Si. 27.)-— 
Sutra 28. 

(1) Tse ‘Docreinz Common To ALL PHILOSOPHIES Is THAT 
PHILOSOPHICAL CONVICTION, OR THEORY, WHICH IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH ANY PHILOSOPHY — Sätra (28), 

As for example, such opinions as ‘the olfactory organ and 
the rest are Sense-organs °, ‘odour and the rest are the objects 
apprehended by means of these Sense-organs’, ‘the Earth 
and the rest are material substances’, ‘things are cognised 
by means of the Instruments of Cognition 2o 


*‘Tantryanté vyutpalyante praméeyae anina iti tantram, prama&nam ; tadéva 
adhikaranam äshrayah jripatatvéna yesimarthanam tē tathoktah —Tatparya. 

; + ‘I£ so, then the convictions ofthe Bauddha would not be ‘Doctrines’; so that 
when they would make statements agaiust their own tenets they could not be taunted 
with the charge of “Contradictiny their own do:trines”. With a view to meet this 
objection, the Tadtparya says that what the Vartika meansis that if the thing is 
‘believed to be philosophically real that would make the conviction with regard to it 
capable of being called ‘doctrine’ ; and certainly what the Bauddha asserts is believed 


` by him to be philosophically true ;so that his convictions will be called ‘ doctrines’. 


Nyāya 307. 
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VARTIKA ON SUTRA (28). 
[P. 108, L. 6 to L. 14.] 


The ‘ Doctrine common to all philosophies ’ isa theory in 
regard to which all are agreed; e.g. the opinion that 
‘ Pramanas bring about the cognition of Praméyas’. 

An objection is raised :— Such a Common Doctrine does 
not differ from Hxample (as defined under Sù. 25) ; for just as 
there is no disagreement with regard to what serves as an 
Hzample, in the same manner there is none with regard to 
the Common Doctrine”. 


But we say that there is difference between the two :—In 


the first place an Hzample is that on which there is agreement - 


between the two disputants, and not necessarily among all 
persons, as there is in regard tothe Common Doctrine; and 
secondly the Example serves as the basis only for Inference 
and Verbal Cognition [as both of these Instruments of Cogni- 
tion depend upon the previouscognition of relationships, of the 
- Major Term to the Middle Term, in Inference, and of 
words to their denotations, in Verbal Cognition; so that the 
objects of these previous cognitions would serve as Examples]; 
while such is not case with Common Doctrine [which does 
not form the basis of Inference and Verbal Cognition alone]. 


“If Example be defined as ‘the basis of Inference and 
Verbal Cognition’, then such a definition would apply to 
Perception also ; as Perception is the cause of both Inference 
and Word [and as such can be called the ‘basis’ of these]”’. 


[It is not so.] As what serves as the Example is some- 
thing known, something that forms the object of Perception, 
and which, on that aceount, comes to be called the ‘basis of 
Inference and Verbal Cognition’; Perception, on the other 
hand, is only the means of that cognition (of the object); so 
that this latter can in no case be called the “basis of 
Inference and Verbal Cognition’. 


Nyaya 308. 
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Strra 29, 
THAT WHICH IS ACCEPTED BY ONLY ONE PHILOSOPHY, AND IS NOT 
ACCEPTED BY ANY OTHER PHILOSOPHY, 1S CALLED THE J)ocTRINE 
PECULIAR TO ONE PHILosoPHY.— (SO. 29.) 


BAASYA ON SUTRA (29). 
[P. 38, L. 3 to L. 6.] 


For example, the following doctrines are peculiar to the 
Sankhyas:—‘ An absolute non-entity can never come into 
existence’, ‘an entity can never absolutely lose its existence’, 
‘intelligences are unmodifiable’, ‘ modification belongs to 
the three gross products, Body, Sense-organ and Mind, and 
also to the subtle causes of these (in the shape of Budght 
Ahankadra and the five Rudimentary Substances)’; and also the 
following which are peculiar to the Yoga* philosophers :—‘ The 
entire elemental creation is due to the influence of the past 
deeds of men’, ‘ the defects of men and also their activity are 
the cause of Karman’, ‘intelligent beings are endowed with 
their own respective qualities’, ‘that thing alone is produced 
which had no existence before’, ‘ that which is produced is 
destroyed’. 


` Vartika on Sūra (29). 
[P. 108, L. 16 to L. 18.] 


Doctrine peculiar to one philosophy consists in the limited 
or restricted acceptance of Generalities or JIndividvalities or 
things possessed of these. Æ. g. that ‘the sense-organs 
are elemental’, is a doctrine peculiar to the Yoga-philosophers, 
and that ‘they are non-elemental products’ isa doctrine peculiar , 
to the Sankhyas. 

Serra (30). 
THAT IS CALLED ‘ DOCTRINE RESTING ON LMPLICATION ? on THE KNow- 
LEDGE OR aCCEPTANCE OF WHICH DEPENDS THE KNOWLEDGE OR 
ACCEPTANCE OF ANOTHER PACTt (SU. 30). 


#Some people take this to mean * Vaisnésika philosophy’, on the ground that what 
isordinarily known as the ‘Yoga’ philosopby does not hold the view that ‘asat 
utpadyate’. 

+In connection with this Sétra the Parishuddhi adds an interesting note: “Bhiisana 
and others have provided two explanations of this Sa : (1) When an object endowed 
with the quality of omnisience is known, then alone is known the fact of Barth and the 


Nyāya 349. 
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Bhasya on Satra (30.) 
[P. 38 L.9to L. 14]. 


When it so happens that a certain fact having become 
established or known, other facts become implied,—and 
without these latter facts the former fact itself cannot be 
established,—the former, constituting the basis of these 
latter, is called ¢ Doctrine resting on Implication’ or ‘ Implied 
Doctrine. .g. when the fact that the cogniser is distinct 
from the body and the sense-organs is proved or indicated by 
the fact of one and the same object being apprehended by the 
organs of vision and touch,—the facts implied are :— (1) that 
there are more sense-organs than one, (2) that the sense-orgaus 
operate upon particular kinds of objects, (3) that they have 
their existence indicated by the apprehension of their objects, 
(+) that they are the instruments bringing about the cognitions 
of the cogniser, (5) that the substratum of qualities is a sub- 
stance other than the qualities of olour and the rest, and (6) 
that intelligent beings cognise only particular objects. All 
these facts are includedin the aforesaid fact (of the cogniser 
being distinct from the body &c. &c.); as this fact would not 
be possible without all those other facts. 


Vartika on Sūtra (30). 
fk 1095. 1 to lL. 3.] 

‘ Doctrine resting on Implication’ is the name given to 
that fact which is implied in the recognition of the meaning 
of such sentences or assertions (as ‘such and such is the 
reason proving such and such a conclusion’). An Example 
of this kind of Doctrine is given in the Bhasya—when the 

Sfuct that there is a cogniser Sc. &c. 
StTRA (30). 

WHEN A FACE IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED WITHOUL INVES*IGATION,* 
AND THENCE PROCEEDS THE EXAMINATION OF ITS PARTICULAR 
DETALLS, WE HAVE A CASE oF Hyeornarican Doorring (Si. 31). 


rest having a maker ; s9 the former is an Implied Doctrine; and (2) the knowledge of 
the fact of Barth &c. having a maker includes that o6 the fact that there is an omnis- 
cient being,—the latler being implied by the former, and here the former is an Implied 
Doctrine, The Bhasya and its followers have not given this twofold explanation, as 
there is not nuch real difference between the two”, 

“The Vartika explains ‘apar hsita’ as nol mentioned in the Sittras; but it appears 


Simpler to take if as meaning ‘not investigated.’ ‘The Tétpurya construes Libs, 


i i Nyāya 3x0. 
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Bhasya on Sūtra (31). 
[P. 39, L. 3 to L. 6.] 

_ When a fact is taken for- granted without investigation, 
this constitutes what is called * Hypothetical Doctrine.’ Æ. g. 
itis taken for granted, without investigation, that Sound is 
a substance, and thence proceeds an investigation as to 
whether Sound is eternal or non-eternal,—in which investiga- 
tion are examined such details of Sound as its eternality or 
non-eternality. An author has recourse to this kind of 
Doctrine with a view to show off the cleverness of his own 
intellect and through utter disregard for the intellect of 
others. 

Vartika on Stilra (31). 
[P. 109, L. 6 to P. 111, L. 4] 

The Satra contains the word ‘apariksifabhyupagamat’; and 
here ‘apariksita’ stands for ‘asttrita >» ‘not mentioned in 
the Si#/ras’; so that the definition of Hypothetical Doctrine 
comes to be that it is that which is accepted, or taken for 
granted, even though not mentioned in the Stitras; e.g., that 
‘Mind is a sense-organ’ is such a doctrine for the Naiyayikas ; 
and that ‘the auditory organ is Akasha’ is such a Hypo- 
thetical Doctrine for the Naiyayikas and the Vaishésikas. 
= That which is not duly investigated—i. e. what is not 
mentioned directly in the Shastra—is had recourse to with a 
view to show off one’s cleverness, and through utter disregard for 
the intellect of vthers—says the Bhasy» (P. 39, L. 5.) This 
is not right*. “ Why so?” 


aes í 
Sutra thus—asatrita bhyupagamat hétoh yatah tadvishésapariksanam kriyaté tasmat 


vishésapariksanat jùāyatë ashastritamapt abhyupagatam sttatkarena. 

*This passage of the Vartika is rather obscure. In introducing it the Tatparye 
ays- ‘ Having provided his own explanation of the Sūtra, the author of the 
Vartika proceeds to criticise the explanation given by the Bhisya! From this it 
would seem that the whole of wliat is declared to be na yuktam forms part of the 
Bhasya. Asa matter of fact however, nowhere in the Bhasya do we find the word 
‘apariksitah’ explained as ‘shastranabhyupagalah’; on the contrary, such an explana- 
tion would not be quite in comformity with the Bhdsya. lf the passage is really 
areference to the explanation provided by the Bhasya, then the proper reading 

w7 


Nyaya sgl. 
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For the simple reason that it is not right to disregard others, 
If the teacher is fully conscious of the incapacity of the man 
whom he is instructing, and knows that he is incapable of 
comprehending what is said to him, and yet he disregards his 
intellect, then the man is not instructed at all; on the contrary, 
he only becomes confounded; and further when a man is 
totally ignorant ard incapable of comprehension, what can be 
explained to him ? If, on the other hand, the teacher knows 
the man to be capable of comprehension, -and yet has no 
regard for him, that also will not be right; as it is bighly 
improper to disregard a man with a high degree of intellig- 
ence. For these reasons the S#/ra cannot mean that Hypo- 
thetical Doctrine is that which is accepted, though not men. 
tioned in the Skaséra. - 

[Diùnāga and others have raised a number of objections 
against the whole treatment of the subject of Doctrine in the 
Siitras|—Some have urged the following objection :—“ Of all 
the four kinds of Doctrine that have been pvt forward, every 
one constitutes the opinion that one takes up and puts forward 
eithér directly [as in the case cf the first two kinds of Doc- 
trine, ‘that which is common to all philosophies’ and ‘ that 
which is peculiar to one philosophy ’] or left to be implied by 


would appear to be—‘ apariksitah shistrabhyupagatah &c.’; the meaning being that 
a ‘doctrine which is not duly investigated and is yet accepted in the Shastra, with a 
view &e. &c.’ But this is not compatible with what follows in line 15, below. Then 
again, the arguments put forward by the Va@rtika are afmed against the disregard for 
others ; while the criticism concludes with a disavowal of the explanation that 
Hypothetical Doctrine is the abhyupagama of the ashdstrite. So that it would 
seem that there is something wanting in the text of the Var tika as it stands. The 
whole difference between the two interpretations appears to be this: According 
to the Vartika the doctrineis not mentioned in the Sžéra only, but, is adopted by 
the Shastra, in every other treatise dealing with it ; while according to the other 
explanation the Doctrine would be one that is not put forward in so many words in 
any treatise on the Shé@stra, but its acceptance is indicated by certain questions that 
are discussed in the treatises. Itis doubtful however if the latter interpretation is 
really what is put forward by the Bhasya ;as the words used by the Bhasya are 
simply—apariksitam abhyupagamyaté, ‘is accepted without investigation’; ‘and 
this does not mean exactly what has been criticised by the Vartika. 

Nyaya ofa. 
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presumption [as is the case with the last two kinds cf 
Doctrine] ; so that what is the use of provi ding any detailed 
explanation of this subject P” Others again have argued 
that ‘Siddhanta, Doctrine, is only another synonymn for 
‘ paksa’,‘ opinion’ or ‘ view. ’ 

We do not quite understand the assertion that ‘ Doctrine’ 
is only another name for ‘opinion.’ For as a matter of fact 
that is called ‘ Doctrine’ which is regarded as fully established 
or proved ; while when the same is asserted or put forward 
with the firm conviction of its being an established fact, this 
assertion is called ‘ opinion ’; so that the ‘ opinion ’ is that by 
means of which a certain fact is put forward as an object (to be 
explained) by one disputant to another; and thus the word 
which denotes an instrument--ie., the word ‘opinion ’— 
cannot be the synonym of that which denotes the object—i.e., 
the word ‘ Sid Jhanta’. If two such words were to be regard- 
ed as synonymous, then the word ‘ p#rashu’, ‘axe’, would have 
to be regarded as synonymous with the word ‘ chhédana 3 
‘cutting’. As a matter fact, tho axe 
is called an ‘axe’ simply, when it 
stands by itself, not operated upon by any action of man ; and 
that same axe comes to be called the ‘ cutting instrument ° 
when a man raises it and lets it fall upon a piece of wood ; so 
that the use of the two words ‘axe’ and ‘ cutting instrument’ 
is dependent respectively upon the absence and presence of 
operation by man. Similarly with all those words that are 
denotative of any sort of active instrumentality ; such words 
do not denote either the thing alone or the action alone by it- 
self ; they denote the thing as accomplishing a certain act, as 
endowed with a particular activity or operation. Thus then, 
the word ‘opinion’ being a word denotative of active 
instrumentality,—and the word ‘ Doctrine > not being so,— 
how can the two be regarded as synonymous? Then again, 
the assertion that ‘the Doctrine common to all Philosophies’ 
is the same as ‘opinion ’ shows that the Bauddha (who makes 


Nydya 343. 


Var: P. 110. 
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such an assertion) is truly an adept in the matter of synon- 
yms! Opinion is that which is put forward only as a view 
to be examined and discussed ; and yet it is identified with 
Doctrine, which is the name given to a view which is 
regarded as well-established and proved, and beyond all 
discussion and enquiry ;—this is truly wonderful ! If (with 
a view to escape from this anomaly) the Bauddha should 
deny the possibility of any such thing as “ Doctrine common 
to all philosophies’, then also, while denying such a Doctrine, 
he will have to adduce reasonings in support of this denial ; 
and in adducing these reasonings he will admit the Doctrine 
that a reasoning is to be accepted as proof; aud as this doctrine 
itself is one that is ‘common to all philosophies ’, the adducing 
of reasonings would be a practical contradiction of the 
assertion that ‘there is no such thing asa Doctrine common 
to all Philosophies.’ If, on the other hand, he does not adduce 
any reasonings, even then the self-contradiction does not 
cease, whether the reasoning be asserted or not asserted ; 
that is to say, if he asserts that ‘ there are reasonings ’ [in 
support of his view of denial of Doctrine], and then argues 
that ‘ there are no reasonings ’,—this involves self-contradic- 
tion ; if, on the other hand, he says ‘ there are no reasonings’, 
then a mere denial proves nothing. For these reasons we 
come to the conclusion that it is wrong to say that there is no 
such thing as ‘ Doctrine common to all Philosophies.’ 

Then again, you (who hold ‘ opinion ’ and ‘doctrine ° to be 
Synonymous terms), also become open to the following 
questions :—(a) Do you mean that ‘opinion’ isthe genus of 
which ‘ Doctrine’ forms a component individual; so that the 
word ‘opinion’ includes Doctrine? or (b) that the two are 

precisely synoymous (with exactly the same extension 
and intention)? (a) The first of: these views is simply not 
possible, for the simple reason that the extension of the 
word ‘Opinion’ is not wide enough to include Doctrine; 
“in fact ‘Opinion’ cannot include * Doctrine ’ because Doctrine 

Nyaya 3fA. 
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is not something to he proved (which every opinion is); in the 
case of real genuses we find that the genus ‘ Being’ includes 
Substance, Quality and Action, because it is of wider extension, 
and being of wider extension it forms the genus; the same 
cannot be said of ‘ Opinion ’ (in relation to Doctrine). (b) As 
regards the second view we have already said that the two 
words cannot be synonymous; and if ‘opinion’ were a 
synonym for ‘Doctrine’ then the latter would have to be 
regarded as something to h» proved; and to regard the 
‘Doctrine common to all philosophies’ as something 
to be proved would bea contradiction in 
terms. 

Another objection is raised against the third kind of Doc- 
trine, the [Doctrine resting on Implication]—* The Doctrine 
resting on Implicatim does not differ from ordinary Presump- 
tion’, TE you assert that there is no difference between the 

> two, our answer is simply that they do differ; as Presump- 
tion consists in the acceptance of the meaning of a statement 

s contrary to that of a previous statement, which has been duly 
comprehended ; while ‘Doctrine by Implication’ is that which 
is implied by, and in keeping with, a previous statement.* 


—_————— 


Lecroure VI. 
Reasoning. 
Sütras 32-39. 
Buasya on Sūrea (32) 
[P. 39, L. 7 to P. 40, L. 6.] 
We next proceed to describe the Factors of Inference. 
Salra (32). 
(1) STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSITION, (2) STATEMENT OF THE PROBANS, 
Ki (3) STATEMENT OF THE Bxamene, (4) REAFFIRMATION; AND (5) Finan 
CONCLUSION ;— THESE ARE THE Facrors or Reasonina. (Sv. 32.) 


Var. P. 111. 


©The previous statement is ‘ Devadatla who is fat does not eat during the day’; 
and the final cognition is ‘ he eats at night’; the latter is to a certain extent contrary 


5 å to the former. In the case of the Doctriue on the other hand. there is no such 
{ contrariety. s “3 
Nyadya 80. 
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“Some logicians declare that there are ten Factors : viz.— 

(1) Desire to know, (2) Doubt, (3) Capacity to accomplish 

what is desired, (4) Purpose and (5) Dispelling of the Doubt 

(in addition to the five mentioned in the Satra) ;—why 
-should not these additional five have been mentioned ?” * 


answer :—(1) As for Desire to Know, it is only that which 
urges, or brings forward, the purpose meant to be accom- 
plished by the cognition ofa thing not already cognised. 
Why does a person desire to know what is cognised? He 
does so simply with the view that when he comes to know it 
in its true character, he will either abandon it, or acquire it, or 
treat it with indifference ; so that the ideas of abandoning or 
treating with indifference are the purpose.served by the true 
knowledge of the thing ; and it is for the sake of this purpose 
that the man desires to know the thing ;—and certainly this 
desire does not prove anything [and as such cannot be regard- 
ed asa factor of reasoning, which is meant to prove the 
conclusion]. (2) As for Doubt, which forms the basis of 
the Desire to Know, itapprebends mutually contradictory pro- 
perties ; and as such it can be regarded as only proximate to 
true cognition; as of two contradictory properties only one 
can be true; tf So that even though Doubt has been dealt 
with separately, as a category by itself [it will not be right to 


To the above question the Bhasya makes the following 


* The Jaina logician, Bhadrabahu (B. C. 433—357), who wrote the Dashavaikdli- 
kaniryukti, lays down ten Factors; though another Jaina logician, Siddhaséna- 
Divakara (A. D. 1-85) mentions only five. The ten factors of Bhadrabahu are :—(1) 
Pratijñā, Statement of the Proposition; (2) Pratijñāvibhakti Limitation of the 
Pratijna ; (3) Hétu, Statement of the Reason, (4) Hétuvibhakti, Limitation of the 
Hetu; (5) Vipaksa, Counter-proposition ; (6) Vipaksapratisédha, Denial of the 
Counter-proposition ; (7) Dristénta, Example ; (8) Akaiksa, Doubting the Validity 
of the Example ; (9) Akaiksapratisthda, Dispelling of the Doubt ; (10) Nigamana, 
Final Conclusion, The Samshayavyuddsa, of the Bhasya stands for the ‘ Akai- 
kgapratisedha’, and ‘Samshaya’ for the ‘ Akaiksa’, of Bhadrabahu. But here the 
parallel ceases. It would seem therefore that the Bhasya had in view a writer other 
than Bhadrabahu. 


# The Puri manuscript reads vyahatadharmopasanghatatattva......Though the 
grammatical construction of this reading becomes difficult, the sense becomes clearer. 
With this reading, the translation should run as follows :—‘ Doubt is nearer to Wrong 
Cognition ; i.e., to that form of Wrong Cognition which apprehends two contradictory 
Froperties at the same time; for the simple reason that of the two contradictory pro- 


perties only one can be true ; so that not being of the nature of true Cognition, Doubt 
cannot prove anything.’ 
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regard it as a Factor of Reasoning, as] it cannot prove anything 
(not being of the nature of true cognition). (3) As regards 
Capacity to accomplish what is desired,—as for instance the . 
Instruments of Right Cognition have the capacity of accomp- 
lishing, for the cognising agent, the apprehension of the ob- 
jects of cognition,—this could not form part of an argument 
put forward for proving a proposition, in the manner in which - 
the statement of the Proposition forms part of it. (4) As 
for Purpose,—which consists in the ascertaining of the real 
nature of the thing sought to Fe known,—this is the result, and 
not a factor, of the argument put forward to prove a proposi- 
tion. (5) Lastly, as for the Dispelling of Doubt,—which 
consists in the setting forth of the counter-proposition and then 
denying it,—this only tends to lend support to some other 
Instrument of Right Cognition ; and it cannot be regarded as 
a part of the argument put forward to prove a proposition. * 
[Though Desire to Know and the rest cannot be regarded as 
Factors of Reasoning] yet Desire to Know and the rest 
have their use in Discussions; specially as they help the thing 
concerned to become known. As for the Statement of the Pro- 
position and the rest, on the other hand, inasmuch as these tend 
to bring about the true cognition of the thing, they are re- 
garded as parts, factors,of the argument that is pub forward 
to prove a proposition. t 
Varlika on Sūtra (32). 
[P. 111, L. 6 to P. 112, L. 4]. 

his is a Sutra laid down for the purpose of pointing out 

the divisions or kinds of‘ Factors” ; and the mention of the divi- 


+ When an Inference is put forward to prove the non-eternality of Sound, the 


asserted and denied by means of the statement ‘if Sound were 
;and this isa Hypothetical Reasoning which lends 


and it cannot, by itself, prove anything. 


counter-proposition is 
eternal it would not be a product’ 
support to the previous Inference ; 
s that the difference between the two licsin this that 
while Desire to Know and the rest help the Discussion by their mere presence, the 


Statement of the Proposition and the rest help by their cognition. If the Desire to 


know is present, the Discussion proceeds ; it is not necessary to know or apprehend the 


Desire. But the Statement of the Proposition, the Statement of the Probans and 
the rest, should be themselves known, before they can lead to the final cognition of 


+The Parishuddhi note 


things. 
+ In anticipation of the objection that the Sutra should have provided a general 
definition of“ Factors’ before proceeding with the division, the Tatparya points out 
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i, 172 
Sos sion is for the purpose of restriction. . “ What is it that hag 
to be restricted P” What have to be restricted are such 
statements as that the inferential argument consists of ten or 
ihree Factors: Some people (the Jainas) declare that the in- 
ferential argument should consist of ten factors ; while others 
(e. g. the Bauddha Logician, Ditnaga, ia his Nyayapravésha) 
hold that it should consist of only three Factors : so that it is 
for the purpose of restricting or precluding both these 
assertions that it becomes necessary to specify the real | 
Factors of Reasoning, in the shape of the Statement of the 
Proposition and the rest. l 


~i 


* But why should not Desire to Know and the rest be | 
regarded as real Factors ?” 


"hey cannot be so regarded ; because, in the first place, 
Desire tv Know and the rest do not help in proving the con- 
clusion to the other party. Those alone are real Factors 
of Reasoning which, each by itself, serve to accomplish a i 
purpose uot accomplished by the other, and which, through 
these purposes, combine together in the form of a single com- 
pound sentence, aid thus collectively accomplish the one p 
desired purpose of proving the conclusion to the other 
party ;—the word ‘Factor’ itself denoting that the state- 
ment should form part of the inferential argument. “ What 
do you mean by Inferential Argument here ?” What we 
mean by ‘Inferential Argument’ in the present connection 
is that which, through the help of the Statement of the Propo- 
sition and the rest, serves to accomplish a particular purpose ; 


a 
that what the Vartika means by using the word ‘ Sitra’ here is that the Sūtra as it 
stands also serves to indicate the required general definition,—the word ' Sūtra ’ being 
used in its literal sense o£ sichayati iti Sitram’. The required definition is indi- 
cated by the word ‘ avayare’ itself : an avayaxa or part is that which, in combina- 
tion with a number of other independent parts, serves to accomplish “a purpose which 

= each of them individually could not do ; anl this is exactly what the ‘ Factor of Rea- 
soning ’ is : each of the five Statements by itself cannot prove the desired proposition H 
but when all become combined and treated as composing a single compzund sentence, 
they accomplish that purpose. (See Vartika below, text, 1. 11.) 


i . a 
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so that, inasmuch as the five statements collectively help in 
the accomplishment of that purpose of the Inferential Argu- 
ment, they come to be called its ‘Factors’; and Desire to Know 
and the other four (mentioned by the Jaina logician) do not, 
as a matter of fact, serve that purpose of proving the conclu- 
sion to the other party ; and as such, these cannot be regarded 
as ‘ Factors’ of the Inferential Argument. 

Secondly, the Desire ty Know and the rest cannot be 
regarded as ‘ Factors of Reasoning’, because as a matter of 
fact, the person who puts forward a reasoning has a defi- 
nitely certuin knowledge of what he is stating; in fact it is 
only when a man is sure of his conclusion that he can prove 
it; and itis not possible that such a man should still have left 
in his mind either the Desire to Know it, or a Doubt on that sub- 
ject; then as for the Purpose and the Capacity to prove, these 
are implied by the mere proving or asserting of the reasoning 
“itself [so that these also need not be separately stated |; it is a 
well-recognised fact that no person ever seeks to prove that 
which is either. useless or incapable (of affording the necessary 
information) ; and hence Purpose and Cupacily to Prove also 
cannot be regarded as ‘ Factors of Reasoning,’ 

And yet‘ Desire to Know’ and the rest have their use in 
‘Discussions—says the Bhasya (p. 40, ll. 4-5). The mean- 
ing of this is that they give rise to Discussions ; unless 
there is a desire to know, no discussion 
can arise; hence these should be regard- 
ed only as aroussrs of discussions, and not as Factors of 
“Reasoning. And as the present is an occasion for describing 


Var : p. 112, 


‘what helps in the proving of a conclusion to the other 


party, what are mentioned are only the MStutement of the 
Proposition and the rest (and not the Desire to Know Go). 

How the Inferential Argument cannot consist of only 
three (or two factors) we shall show later on, when we 
describe the fourth and fifth Factors—Reaffirmation and 
Final Conclusion. 
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Bnāşya on Sotra (33). 
[P. 40, L. 7 To L 10). 
l Sūtra (33). 
From among these (Factors) as divided above— 


Tap é STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSITION ° CONSISTS 
IN THE ASSERTION OF WHAT IS TO BE PROVED, THE 
Pronanpum (Sūtra 33). 


That is, the ‘Statement of the Proposition’ is that 
assertion which speaks of the Subject which is intended to be 
qualified by that property which has to be made known or 
proved (by the reasoning),—this is what is meant by the words 
of the Sutra that ‘ Prafijia consists in the mention of the 
Probandum’. [Asan example of this, we have the state- 
ment]: ‘Sound is non-eternal.’ 

Varttka or Sūtra 33. 
[P. 112, L. ð to P. 121 L. 15.] 

‘ From among these §c.’—says the Bhasya ; and this means 
that the Sztra is now going to put forward the definition of 
each of the Factors comprehensively enumerated in the 
preceding Sūtra. The first factor, the ‘Statement of the 
Proposiiion’, consists in the assertion of the Probandum—says 
the Satra. Here the word ‘Probandum’ stands for that 
object which is qualified by a character to be made known 
or demonstrated; and the ‘ assertion’—i.e. using of words 
signifying the acceptance—of that constitutes the ‘ State- 
ment of the Proposition’. Asan example of this we have the 
Statement ‘ Sound is non-eternal ’. 


* An objection is raised—‘“ The object is something accom- 
plished, and as such it can never be the Probandum, the sadhy1, 
which is something fo be accomplished. ‘That is to say, it 13 
well known that the object, the dharmin, is that which is 
possessed of a dharma, property or character; and what is 


well known as an accomplished entity can never figure as 
something to be made known.” 


2 For a full discussi i ae EA 
iscussion on this question, vide Vartika Text, above, P. 52. 
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This dees not affect our position, we reply. As we have 
distinctly added the qualification of being qualified by a charac- 
ter to be made known; we do not mean to say that an object, 
merely by itself as such, is the Probandum; but that the 
Probandum is that object which is qualified by a character 
to be made known or demonstrated. “ If the character 
is yet to be made’ known, it cannot serveas a qualification ; 
and if itis a qualification, it cannot bə something yet to be 
made known, As a matter of fact that which is not known can 
never be a qualification; every object is qualified by a char- 
acter that is well known and accomplished, and not by what 
is to be made known and yet to be accomplished.” True; 
that which is not known cannot be a qualification, but (in the 
example cited) the non-eternality is a character quite well 
known; but it is known as subsisting in the jar; and 
what is to be made known is that same well-known charact- 
er as belonging lo S und. “Tn that case what forms the 
Probandumis not Sound but the non-eternality of Sound.” 
Inasmuch as we distinctly add the qualification ‘of Sound’, 
this objection does not affect us: when we say ‘of Sound ` it 
is clear thatit is neither the character of non-eternality by 
itself, nor the object (Sound) by itself; but: what is meant 
to be the Probandum, to be demonstrated, is that mutual 
relation of qualification and qualified which subsists between 
the object, Sound, and the character of non-etern lity, which 
latter is already known as belonging to some other object; and 
certainly such a Probandum partakes of both (the object and 
the qualification). “What do you mean by the Proban- 
dum partaking of both? Which of the twois the qualifica- 
tion? Is it the object or the character? Is it the ‘non-eterna: 
lity of Sound ’ or the ‘ Sound of non-etervality P” The cor- 
rect view is tbat it is the object that is qualified; the fact is 
that the object is already known in a general form, but is not . 
known in the particular form (of being 
qualified by a certain character); and 


Nyaya 3L 
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what the Inference is meant to demonstrate is some particular 
fact in regard to that thing.* « But of the charicter there is 
no knowledge even in a general form ”. Tt is not true that 
there is no knowledge of the chirarter; the doubt meant to 
be set aside by the Inference is always in the form—‘ this 
character (of non-eternality), does it belong to Sound, or to 
things other than Sound?” [and this presupposes a knowledge 
of the character of non-eternality J. Thus then the conclusion 
is that what forms the Probundum is ‘the non-eternality as sub- 
sisting in Sound’ ; and this is ¢ certainly connected with such 
characters as being a product and the like ; so that itis perfectly 
right to assert that the Probandum is the object qualified 
by a character to be demonstrated,—and that thé assertion of 
this Probandum is the ‘Statement of the Proposition.’ 

(The following objection is raised by the Bauddha philos- 
opher, according to whom the denotation of every word 
and of every sentence is negative in its character, consisting 
in the negation of something else]—‘‘In the case of a 
judgment, which is liable to be taken as denoting two restric- 
tions or limitations, if you accept only one of these restric- 
tions as its denotation, then you make yourself liable to cen- 
sure. So that if your definition of the ‘Statement of Pro- 
position’ consists of the judgment ‘ the Statement of the 
Proposition consists of the assertion of the Probandum”, 
it would not be right to accept either one of the two restric- 
tions denoted by the judgment ; for instance, if the judgment 
is taken as denoting ‘S@dhyanirdésha va pratijna’, ‘State- 
ment of Proposition is only the assertion of the Probandum ’, 
then what is restricted is the ‘Statement of Proposition’, 


"Both the object and the character are kuown ; but they are not known as related 
to one another ; and it is this relation between the t.vo that is meant to be demonstrat- 
ed by the Inference. 


+ Both editions have a ‘na’ here; but if the character of being a product is not — 
connected with the non-sternality Sound, then the inference, ‘Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product’, would not be valid. We have therefore omitted the ‘ na o 
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and not the ‘assertion of the Probandum’; aad this would 
mean that there can be no ‘Statement of Proposition’ apart 
from tho ‘asse: tion of the Probandum ’, though the ‘ assertion 
of the Probandum’ there caa be also apart from the ‘ State- 
ment of Proposition’; so that it would not be correct to say 
that ‘the assertion of the Probandum must be the Statement 
of Proposition’ ; and this would mean that the definition pro- 
vided by the Sūtra is not a correct one; many an ‘ assertion of 
Probandum’ not being ‘Statement of Proposition’, ew hypothesi; 
and the definition thus becomes too wide. If, on the other 
hand, the judgment be taken as denoting the restriction, 
© Sadhyanirdé@sruh pratijňa Bva ’ «tho assertion of the Proban- 
dum must alwys be the Statement of Proposition ’,—then 
what is restricted is the ‘assertion of the Probandum’, and 
not the‘ Statement of the Proposition’ ; and the meaning is 
that there is no ‘assertion of the Probandum’ apart from the 
‘Statement of Proposition’, though there is ‘Statement of 
the Proposition ’ also apart from the assertion of the Pros 
bandum’; and in this case also it will not be right to define 
the ‘Statement of Proposition > as the ‘assertion of the Pro- 
pandum >; sinc) eg hypothesi, the * Statement of Proposition } 
haying a wider extension, the defining factor ‘ assertion of 
Probandum’ would fail to include all cases of the ‘State- 
ment of Proposition ’ [and the definition would thus become 
too narrow]. {Both these restrictions would be undesirable, 
as] that which is‘ too wide’ cannot be a true definition ; e. g. 
having horns cannot be a true definition of the cow (subsist- 
ing as it does in the cow as also in many other animals). 
[And it has been shown that the proposed definition is too 
wide, if the restriction applies to the < Statement of Proposi- 
tion ’] ;—simil why that which is too narrow cannot be a true 
definition; e. g. being odorous cannot be a. defivition of Sub- 
stance [as it subsists only in one substance, the Earth]; fand 
it has been shown that the proposed definition is too narrow 
if the restriction applies to the ‘assertion of the Probandum’}. 
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IF, in order to escape from these difficulties, the definition be 
taken as denoting neither of the two restrictions, then the 
“assertion becomes meaningless. And apart from these three 
interpretations, no fourth can be placed upon the sentence. 
Hence the conclusion is that it is not right to define the 
‘Statement of Proposition * as the ‘assertion of the Proban- 
dum’. ” 

We do nob quite understand the position that every sen- 
tenco must signify some sort of restriction ; for instance, 
when a cowherd indicates the path by saying ‘this is the path 
leading to the city of Shrughna’,—in this sentence we do not 
find any restriction being applied to anything. Itis a case 
of restriction only when after a general statement. some sort 
of specialisation is intended ; that is to say, when a sentence 
directly signifies something general, and it is found that such 
generalisation leads to undesirable contingencies, people have 
recourse to restriction for the purpose of avoiding these con- 
tingencies ,; in the case of the definition in qnestion—‘ The. 
Statement of Proposition consists in the assertion of the Proban- 
dum,’—we do not find any undesirable contingency in the shape 
of undue extension and the like; for the avoiding of which 
recourse should be had to restriction, And if recourse were 
to be had to restriction in the case of each and every sentence, 
then this would go directly against all ordinary usage, - As a 
matter of fact (in ordinary usage) there is room for restriction 
only where there is occasion for qualification; so that it is 
no incongruity if in any particular case neitber of the two 
‘restrictions is found possible. 


The Bauddha raises another objection against the defini- 
tion—“If you define the ‘Statement of Proposition’ as ‘ the 
assertion of the Sadhya or Probandum,’ then this definition 
would become applicable also to the (assertion of) such Probans 


* Yor instance, if Perception were defined simply as ‘that which is produced by 
sens2-object contact’, it would include pleasure also; hence by adding ‘Cognition’, 
the definition is restricted to perceptional Cognition only—Tatparya. 
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and Example as are sadhya,i.e., not known; e.g., the Probans in 
the reasoning ‘ Sound is eternal because it is visible,’ and the 
ee Example in the reasoning ‘Sound is eternal 

because it is not tangible; like cognition’ 
[where tho visibility of sound and elernality of cognition are 
both such as are not known, they stand in need of being proved 
and as such can.be called ‘sa@dhya;’ sothat the assertion of these 
would be the ‘assertion of the sé@d@hya’].” 


I. The above objection has no force; as it is based upon 
an ignorance of the real meaning of the Salire. Whatis meant 
by ‘the assertion of the Probandum or Sadlhya’ being the 
‘ Statement of Froposition’ is that it is a statement asserting, 
or indicating the acceptance of, the object as qualified by a 
character to be demonstrated. As regards the mention of 
visibility in the statement‘ because sound is visible’ (in the 
first of the two reasonings cited by the objector), as also the 
eternality of cognition in the statement ‘be:ause ib is not 
tangible, like cognition’ (in the second reasoning)—both of 
these are the mare mention of the characters ; and they are 
not true statements of an object as qualified by a churacter 
to be demonstrated. “But what the term ‘the assertion of 
the sadhya’ denotes is the non-assertion of what is not sadhya ; 
so that when you use the term * the assertion of the Sadhya, 
you mean the non-assertion of what is not-sadhya*.” But 
a thing is called ‘asadhy,’ ‘ not-sīdhya, for two reasons : 
firstly, it is called ‘not-sadhya, ‘not something to the 
demonstrated,’ when it is siddha or well known ; and secondly 
it is also called ‘ nol-sadhya, when it is something of which any 
demonstration or proof is impossible; and what the term “the 
assertion of stdhya’ precludes is both these kinds of as@dhya, 


* What is not-s& lhya, not something lo be proved or madz known, is what is siddha, 
already known ; so ‘ assertion of the sadhya’ is the non-assertion of what is sidaha 
or known; and when one speaks of the visibility of soun t or the eternality of cognition, 
we have the assertion of what is not known at all ; and this is certainly the non-assertion 
of what is known, which is the same as ‘the assertion of saédhya.’ 
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—that which is siddha, well known, as well as that which 
cannot be demonstrated ; and the two instances that- have 
been cited—viz. the visibility of sound and the eternality of 
cognition—belong to the latter category of * asa@dhya,’—i. e., 
that which cannot be demonstrated ; so that these two cannot 
fall within the category of ‘the assertion of the sadhya,*’ 
here such character (of Sound) as being a product 
which is known to and recognised by one of the 
d as séghya,—then, 


“In a case W 
and the like, 
two parties ina discussion, is put forwar 
in that case, the mention of this character of being a product 
would be ‘assertion of the saghya, and would, therefore, 
-have to be regarded as ‘ the Statement of Proposition’.” 
This does not affect our position ; as neither of the two alter- 
native meanings of this objection has any force atall. For, 
in the first place, if what the objector is referring to is the 
proposition in the form ‘ the character of being a product is 
the sédhya,’ then our answer is that [in applying our definition 
to such a proposition, he shows that] he has not grasped the 
meaning of the Sūtra. Secondly, if he is referring to 
some such statement as ‘ Sound is a product,’ then, in that 
case, what is urged as an objection against us,—viz., that the 
statement in question becomes a ‘ Statement of the Proposition 
—is sumething that we shall readily admit; as a ‘ Statement 
of the Proposition’ in this form would not militate against 
our philosophy. [All this we have said after having 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that ‘ the assertion of 
sudhya’ denotes the ‘non-assertion of the as7dhya’; but] as 
a matter of fact, when you assert that ‘ the Statement of Pro- 
Ee 


© The contention of the Bauddha would have had some force if all ‘asadhya’ 


were ‘siddha’ or known ; as it is however, ‘asadhya’ also includes things that can 
never be known or demonstrated And as the instances cited fall within this latter 
class of ‘asidhya, they cannot be included under the definition. è 

is the mere 


+ The Proposition ‘the character of being a product is sadhya’ 
y the 


mention of a character ; it is not the statement asserting an object as qualified b 
character sought to be demonstrated ; and this is what is meant by the definition 28 


given in the Sutra. 
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position is called the assertion of the saghya, because this latter 
term means the non-assertion of the asadhya’, your assertion 
is not quite right ; because in reality the signification of words 
is both positive and negative; so that itis not right to 
restrict the denotation of words to mere negation ; in some 
sentences the denotation consists of affirmation, while in others 
ib consists of negation; so that one who holds that the 
denotation of every sentence must consist of negation only, 

or of affirmation only, lands himself in difficulties [and itis on 

this assumption that the whole Bauddha objection under 

consideration is based];—and we shall show later on why the 

denotation of words cannot consist of negation only. 

IJ, (The second answer to the Bauddha objection is as 
follows]—The Bauddha has argued that—“ if the Statement of 
Proposition be defined as the assertion of the Sadhya, this 
definition would apply also to such Probans and Example as 
are‘ Sadhya’, ie., still tobe known and demonstrated ”. 
To this our answer is that there can be no such application ; 
asthe word‘ Sadhya’ in our definition is meant to be qualified 
by the word ‘ Siddhanta’; our definition does not mean the 
assertion. of the mere Sadhya; it means the assertion of 
i that ‘ Sadhya’ which represents a doctrine; 
andas such how can it apply to the 
unknown Probans and Example? * That ‘ Siddhanta’ is meant 


to qualify the ‘ Sadhya’ of the present Safra is shown 
by the sequence ; that is, by the fact that the mention of 
the Factors (of which the Statement of the Proposition is one) 
follows immediately after that of Siddhanta. «Jf Siddanta’ 
is a qualification of ‘ Sidhya’ because of the sequence, then 
the definition should be in the form ‘ tannirdéshuh pratijia’, 
‘the Statement of the Proposition consist in the assertion of 
that” (i.e. of the Siddhanta) ”. Certainly not. Itis neces- 
sary to add the word ‘ Saghya’ for the purpose of excluding 


Var. P. 115. 


* A Doctrine is that opinion which is based upon valid proofs ; and certainly that 
which is unknown cannol be said to be based upon valid proofs. 
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the Doctrine Common to all Philosophies ; if the definition 
consisted of the form ‘the assertion of thal’, then as the 
noun that has gone beforeis ‘ Doctrine’ (Siddhanta) in 
general, the Pronoun ‘ that’ would refer to all forms of 
Doctrine ; so that the Doctrine Common to all Philosophies also 


would naturally become included (which would not be right) ; ; 


and it is for the purpose of avoiding this that the word 
‘Sadhya’, to be demonstrated’, is added; so that what is 
meant is the assertion of only that Doctrine which has to be 
demonstrated, aud not that of the Doctrine accepted by all (and 
hence needing no demonstration). “The exclusion of the 
Common Doctrine would be got at by the force of circumstan- 
ces: Though it is true that the definition in the form ‘it is 
the assertion of that’ would be too general and wide, yet the 
Common Doctrine could be excluded by the force of circum- 
stances ; that is, by the circumstance that the Common Doctrine 
does not stand in need of being demonstrated, while the other 
kinds of Doctrine—that whichis peculiar to one Philosophy and 
the rest—are, in certain, cases* in need of being demonstrat- 
ed. As an example of such exclusion we have the case of the 
assertion ‘feed the Brahmanas’, where, though the word 
‘Brahmanas’ is too general, the assertion becomes _ restricted 
within certain limits by the force of the circumstance that it is 
absolutely impossible to feed all Brahmanas.” If the 
‘force of circumstances’ were to be admitted in such cases, 
then, in the present case, nothing need have been said ; even 
the words ‘ fannirdéshah pratijiaz’ should not be said; 
‘pralijna pralijna’,-‘ Statement of the Proposition is the 
Statement of the Proposition’, should be the form of the 


definition ; all the specification and restriction that is needed 


would be got at by the ‘force of circumstances.’ Please 


* This qualifying phrase has been added in view of the objection that, if the 


_ other kinds of Doctrine are all ‘Sadhya’, then there is no need of mentioning them 
apart from the Sadhya; ‘in certain cases’ means in cases of disagreement or difference of 


opinion, In the case of the Common Doctrine, no such disagreement is possible. 
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do not say—‘ What harm would that do tous ?. How can 
you escape from being harmed by such a process, when there 
is a rejection of the definition that you put forward, in the 
form ‘ tannirdéshah pratijna ’? 


III. [A third answer is given to the Banddha objection ]— 
The definition—‘ the Statement of the Proposition consists 
of the assertion of the sadhya’—is not open to the con- 
tingencies that have been urged against ib by the Bauddha ; 
because the presence of the Desire to Know (Doubt, Vispelting 
of Doubt, Oapacity to Prove and Purpose) is meant to bea 
qualifying factor ; that is to say, the sentence ‘ the Statement 
of the Proposition consists of the assertion of the Sadhya’ is 
intended to bə qualified by the presence of ‘ Desire to Know ’ 
and the other factors that give rise to discussion ; so that 
what is meant by the word ‘ Saghya’ is that object with 
regard to which there is desire to know §c. gs. ; and the asser- 
tion of such a Sadhya is the ‘ Statement of the Proposition.’ 
How, then, can this definition apply to the (unknown) Probans 
and Example ?* 


IV. [Another answer to the sam> Bau l lha objection} — 
The verbal affix in ‘sāghya’ denotes deserving or capability ; 
in the definition ‘the assertion of the Sadhya’, the word 
‘ sidhya ’—made up of the root ‘ sadh > and the verbal affix 
(‘nyat’) which denotes deserving or cap~wility—means that 
which is deserving of being demonstrated ; aud as the asser- 
tion of such a sadiye would constitute the Stat-ment 
of the Proposition, this definition could not apply to the 
unkuown Probans aud Example; as thase are not des2roiny of 
being demonstrated. 


V. [Another answer to the same objection}—It is well 
known that there is a distinct line of difference betwean the 


o As with regard to these —the visibility of Sound or the eternality of cognition 
—there is a palpable absurdity, so that no one ever entertains any doubt or desire to 
know with regard to them. 
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eharacters of the Object and the Instrument; as a matter of 
fact the properties of the Object are entirely different from 
those of the Instrument: the property of the Object is that it 
is most desired by the ageut, while that of the Instrument is 
that it is the most effective means; and 
certainly the character of one can never 
become the property of another. In the case in question, 
in the sentence ‘the Statement of Proposition consists in the 
assertion of the Sadhya’, the word‘ saghya’ denotes the 
object (that which is desired to be proved), while the word 
‘chaksusa’ ‘visible’ (in the sentence ‘because sound is 
chakshusa’) denotes the means (the word meaning ‘ that which 
is perceived by means of the eye), Consequently there is 
no chance of the latter being regarded as ‘sddhya’, and 
haying the definition applicable to it. 

VI. [The sixth answer to the Bauddha objection]—Our 
definition cannot apply to the unkaown Probans and Example, 
as things are divided into three distinct groups of the 
‘sadhya’ (what is to be demonstrated), the ‘ asiddha’ (the 
absolutely unknown) and the ‘ siddha’ (the well-known) ; so 
that what is to be demonstrated is entirely distinct from what 
is well-known, and this latter again from whatis absolutely 
unknown: That is called ‘ sadhya’ (to be demonstrated) which 
is accepted and known by one ‘of the two parties, and is 
addressed to another party as the object (of the action of 
demonstration) ;—that is called ‘asiddha’ (absolutely un- 
known) which is not accepted by either party ;—and that is 
called ‘siddha’ (well-known) which is accepted by both par- 
ties; consequently, by reason of this difference, when one 
uses the term ‘ well-known’, this does not apply either to what 
is absolutely unknown or to what is to be demonstrated; and 
a similarly when the Safra makes use of the term ‘ sadhya’ (to 

be demonstrated), it cannot apply to either what is well-known 
or to what is absolutely unknown ; and if things, to which 
the term in question does not apply, were to be included 
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{in its denotation), then all things—-even those that are 
well-known and accepted by both parties—could be regard- 
ed as included under the definition of the ‘Statement of 
Proposition’! 

Vil. [The last answer to the Baudg@ha objection]—In 
the definition ‘sadhyanirdéshah pratijna’—' the Statement 
of the Proposition is the assertion of the Sadhya ’—the word 
‘sadhya’ must stand for that thing which forms the subject 
of the Statement of Proposition and the other Factors of Reason- 
ing; for the simple reason that it is only an object, which 
as qualified by a well-known character, forms the subject of 
the Statement of Proposition and the other Factors of Reason- 
ing,—that comes to be demonsirated or made known as the 
substratuna of some other qualification (not known to the other 
party) [and as such comes to be called ‘ sidhya |; and certainly 
this cannot apply to the unknown Probans and Example. 

Thus then, inasmuch as our definition cannot apply to 
the Unknown Probans and Example, it is not right for the 
Bauddha to reject this definition and propose another, wherein 
he needlessly introduces the word ‘iste’, ‘desired’. * That 
is to say, some people (the Bauddha- logician; Subandhu, for 
instance) have thought that if the definition stands as ‘the 
Statement of Proposition consists in the assertion of the 
Sadhya’, then, inasmuch as the ‘Sadhya’ is not qualified 
by the adjective ‘ desired’ the definition becomes applicable 
to the Unknown Probans and Example; and in view of this 
they have proposed other definitions of the Paks or Subject 
of Inference. For instance, one of the definitions proposed 
(by Subandhu) is that‘ Paksa is that.which is desired 
to be demonstrated’. But here the adding of the word 
‘desired’ is entirely useless. Inasmuch as the wrong 
Probans and Example are both excluded by the term” 


© This refers tothe definition put forward by the Bauddha logician Subandhu 
who says ‘ pakso yah sGdhayitumistah’, the ‘Pakga or Subject is that which is 
desired to be demonstrated ’. 
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‘sadhya’ ‘to be demonstrated’, it will not be right to 
say that the addition of the word ‘desired’ is for the 
purpose of excluding these (i. e. the wrong Probans and 
Example). And further, the qualification of being ‘desired’ 
is already got at by the fact of the ‘ paksa "being made the 
object (of the action of being demonstrated, in the sentence 
 pakso yah sadhayitum islah’); as * ista’ and ‘Zpsila’ are 
synonymous terms [and the object is that which is the most 
ipsita ; so that when the paksa is made the object, it naturally 
follows that itis ipsifa, which is the same as desired]. 

“ But the word ‘desired’ can be explained as serving the 
purpose of excluding the undesired Subjects [such propositions 
for instance, as ‘ words are not expressive’, ‘ fire is not hot’ 
and the like.” But in reality not one of the ‘undesired ’ 
judgments cited by the Bauddha in this connection, every 
one of which is contrary either to the arguer’s own asser- 
tions or to some other valid proofs, can ever be suspected to 
be ‘desired’ [so that any effort for the purpose of excluding 
such judgments is absolutely uncalled for]. For instance, 
when the judgment ‘ words are not expressive’ is put for- 
ward, we find that what is affirmed here is the inexpressive- 
ness of words, and yet it is words that are used to express 
that idea ;.so that this is a clear case of self-contradiction ;— 
then as regards the judgment ‘fire is not hot’, this is con- 
trary to well-ascertained perception. In this same con- 
nection some people have also cited the judgment ‘ Sound is 
not apprehended by the auditory organ’ as one contrary to 
perception, But this is not right * as the functioning of the 
Sense-organs is not amenable to sense- 
perception sas a matter of fact, the oper- 
ations of the sense-organs are beyond the reach of the sense- 
~- organs themselves ; so that no one can eyer have any such 


Var. P. 117. 


th ® The Tatparya remarks that in course of his criticism of the Bauddha definition, 

he author vf the VGrtila also criticises some of the statements made, in this connec: 

tion, by the Banddha writers, : : 
LA 
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pérceptional knowledge as that ‘such and such a thing is 
apprehended, or not apprehended, by the sense-organ’; in 
reality the functioning of sense-organs is always a matter of 
inference,—such functioning being inferred from the fact that 
the apprehension, of colour, f. i., appears when the organ oper- 
ates and does not appear when it-does not operate. Hence the 
judgment cited is not a true example of ‘contrary to Percep- 
tion’; a true .example of which is the judgment ‘fire is not 
hot.’ Then again, as an example of ‘ contrary to the Scrip- 
tures’, the Bauddha has cited the case of the Vaishésika 
making the assertion that ‘Sound is eternal’; but this also, 
we find, is not ‘contrary to Scriptures.’ As the Vaishésika 
accepts the non-eternality of Sound, not on the basis of Scrip- 
tures, but on that of Inference; this - Inference being based 
upon such facts as Sound undergoing modifications through 
its cause, and so forth; so that the judgment ‘Sound is eter- 
nal’ is contrary to Inference (and not to Scripture).* “ But 
the Vaishésika accepts the non-eternality of Sound on the 
strength of what is declared in the Sūtra (of Kanada); so 
that an assertion contrary to that isa case of being contrary to 
Scriptures.” But jn this manner even the assertion that ‘ the 
jar is eternal » may be regarded as being ‘ contrary to Scrip- 
tures’. A real example of being contrary to Scriptures we have 
in the shape of the assertion that ‘wine should be drunk by 
the Brahmana’. Another ‘undesired’ judgment cited by 


` the Bauddha is ‘ that which is contrary to well-known facts’; 


put we fail to understand what is ‘contrary to well-known 
facts; as that alone is called a ‘well-known fact’ which is 


Asa matter of fact the view that Sound is non- 


o The Tatparya remarks : 
We have such declarations as ‘ Prajapati 


eternal has the support of Scriptures also. 
created King Soma ; therefrom were the three Vedas born’; but in view of the fact 
that there are also certain other passages that lend colour to the view that Sound is 
eternal,—e. g., ‘neither being nor non-being existed in the beginning ; the Scriptures 
alone existed’,—if we depended upon the Scriptares only, there would be an uncer- 
tainty as to Sound being cternal or not-eternal ; and as this uncertainty is removed by 


moans of Inference, the idea of the non-eternality of Sound is regarded as inferential. 
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y means of one of the Instruments of Right Cog. 


cognised b 
nition, Sense-perception and the rest [so that being 


to well-known facts ’is nothing apart from ‘ being contrary to 
Pramanas’]; e. g., the assertion that ‘ the moon is not Chandra’ 
‘ contrary 


contrary 


has been cited as an example of an assertion being 
to well-known facts’; [but the only ‘ well-known fact’ to 
which it is contrary is the fact that the word ‘ Chandra’ is a 
name for the Moon; and this fact is known only by means 
of Inference based upon premisses derived from ordinary usaze, 
where it is found that whenever the older man uses the word 
‘Chandra’ the younger man always understands it to mean 
the Moon]; so that the assertion in questiou is only contrary 
to Inference; and.as such falls under the category of being 
‘contrary to Pramanas’, which has already been mentioned 
before. With all this however, it lies within the power 
of the Bauddha to regard all these cases as ‘ being contrary 
to well-known facts ’,—and then to urge that for the purpose 
of excluding these it is necessary to add the qualifying word 
‘desired’ to the definition under consideration ! 

The whole of this matter (raisel by the Bauddha) we 
regard as highly improper. “Why so?” For this 
reason that ‘self-contradiction’ and the other defects (that 
have been mentioned in this connection) pertain to the asser- 
tion embodied in the ‘Statement of the Proposition’; every- 
one of these defects is possible only in regard to the 
assertion, and not to the object (spoken of therein). How 
soP” Because the object remains the same; the character 
of the object when it is affirmed is precisely the same as 

When it is denied. [Sothat whea a man affirms something 
with regard to the objzct and then denies the same with 
regard to it, what he contradicts is his own assertion, and 
not the object, which by itself retains its own character in 
both cases}. “ Well, the same may be said with regard to 
the assertion also; it may be said that the defects do not 
poe to the assertion either.” | As a matter of fact 
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the defects do not pertain to the object; nor do they pertain 
to the assertion; they pertain to the person (making the 
assertion). The fact of the matter is that the defects of the 
agent are attributed to him on account of certain actions of 
his ; so the defects, though primarily belonging to the agent, 
become attributed to the action, and we come to speak, 
figuratively, of the ‘defective action’; thus it is that the 
defect of the speaker becomes indirectly 
attributed to the assertion, and we speak 
of the ‘defective assertion’; though primarily the defect be- 
longs neither to the vdject nor to the assertion. Every object, 
by its very nature, is endowed with a capability for perform- 
ing its own functions; and if it happens to be employed in 
a function other than its own, this only proves the inexpert- 
ness of the person so misusing the object; similarly every 


Var. P. 118. 


assertion is, by its nature, capable of expressing its own 
meaning; and if it happens tobe used for the expressing 
of other meanings, this only proves the incapacity of the 
person so misusing it, « Inasmuch as the assertion speaks 
of the object, which forms its subject, it is only right that the 
defects of the assertion should be called the ‘ defects of the 
Subject’.” This is not right; as if that were right, then 
the defects of the probans &c., also would have to be regarded 
as ‘defects of the Subject’; it might be said, with equal 
reason, that, inasmuch as the Probans (and the other objects 
spoken of in the premisses) also are only Subjects, in some 
form, the defects of these also are only ‘defects of the 
Subject’ ; and the resalt of this would be that all the defects 
(of reasoning) will have to be regarded as * defects of the 
subject’; 80 that it would not be night to urge these defects 
in the form that—(a) ‘ there is deficiency inthe Probans,’ or 
(b) ‘the factors of the reasoning are defective’, or (c) ‘ the 
rejoinder is faulty’, or (d) ‘the arguer is embarrassed’, * 


© The translation followsthe interpretation of the Zutparya. It appears simpler 
however to explain the compound as —nyiinaté lidosasya aksipah, sukarah, tasya 
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and so forth [as all these should be the ‘defects of the | 
: Subject’ }. “But the necessary restriction (that the defects 
of the assertion, and not those of the Probans, would taint ~ 
the Subject) would be got at through the relation of expresser 
and expressed (between the assertion and the Subject), and 
through the relation of proof and poen (which subsists 
between the Probans and the Subject).” This not right ; 
as there is no ground for such restriction, “What we 
mean is as follows :—The Subject appears (in the reasoning) i 
as an object of proof (forming, as it does, part of the premiss 
which puts forward the Probans), as also an object of the 
Statement of the Proposition (in the form of the conclusion) ; 
and the defects of this latter assertiou may taint the Subject 
because this latter is expressed by that, and not because it 
is proved by it(which is the relation subsisting between the 
Probans and the Subject); so that there is nothing to show 
that the defects of the Probans are defects of the Subject; ) 
while as for the dəfects of the assertion, these are attri- | 
buted indirectly to the Subject (on the ground mentioned 
above).” Such indirect attributing of anything isnot 
permissible so long as its direct signification remains possible ; 
4 for instance, when the assertion ‘the platforms are crying 
out,’ is made, it is found that the action of crying out is not 
possible for the platform ; and on the ground of this impos. 
sibility we reject the ordinary direct signification of the said 
sentence, and take the word ‘ platforms’ in its indirect sense 
of men occupying the platforms; and this attributing of the 
indirect meaning is due to the impossibility of any basis 
or proof for the ordinary direct meaning ;—now such | 
are not the circumstances in the case in question; where | 
we find that it is not impossible for the defects of the 


thavéna as titvena udbhävanam yésam tani disandni na uđbhīvaniyāni ; (a) is the 
defect of the Probans; (b) refers to the defects of the premisses or the conclusion 
&c, ; (c) is the defect of the rejoinder, and (d) belongs to the person putting forward 
‘the reasoning. 
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assertion to apply "to the assertion itself; and it is 
only if there were such impossibility that the defects 
would be rejected in regard to the assertion and attributed 
indirectly to the Subject.* Ifthe rejection of the principal 
direct meaning were done by you arbitrarily, without 
sufficient reason, then this would be against yout own 
following declarationt—‘ If the reason of the Naiyayika is 
denied, the rejection cf the principal meaning becomes quite 
arbitrary’ [where the arbitary rejection of the principal 
meaning is censured]. 


i “What we mean by the word ‘ista, 
SEEPS ‘desired,’ in our definition is what it 
ordinarily denotes,—that is, that which is meant or intended 
[so that by adding this word we succeed in including that 
which, even though not directly asserted by the person as the 
Sadhya, whathe is going to prove, is yet intended by him to 
be proved}’. 
But this is implied by the very fact of his proving it; no 
one ever proves what he does not desire or intend to prove; 
even in a case wheroa man proves an undesired thing through 
‘fear, he cannot be said to be proving what he does not desire | 
to prove; as by the act of proving he avoids the undesirable 
| contingency (that he fears) ; and this avoidance is for him at 
that time, what is desired by him. So on this ground also 
the insertion of the word ‘desired’ is useless. . 
Similarly in the definition proposed by another Bauddha 
writer—that “the Paksa is that which is desired in the course 
~ of an enquiry”,—the insertion of the word ‘desired’ is useless. 


oJf it were found that when the defects of the assertion are urged as tainting the 
yang assertion, they do not silence the man making the assertion,—then alone would it be 
justifiable to attribute these defects to the Subject ; as a matter of fact however, the 
defects of the assertion are quite competent by themselves to silence the man — 
Tatparya. 
tNeither the Tutparya nor tho Parishuddhi says anything as to the author of 
this declaration. 
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And further, what is an ‘enquiry’? If * enquiry’ consists in 
the putting forward of reasonings for and against a certain 
conclusion, then there must be, in this, a congregation of 
several things ; so that it cannot bo known what is ‘desired’ 
as what; it cannot be ascertained whether what is ‘ desired’ 
ig desired’ as what is proved, or as what. proves, or as 
what refutes or as what is refuted. It may be held 
that— “ ‘enquiry’ stands for doubt,—as when we speak of 
the ‘enquiry’ as to whether Soul exists or not, then the 
phraso ‘ doubt in regard to the existence and non-existence of 
the Soul 'is synonymous with the phrase ‘enquiry as to the 
Souls oxistence and non-existence’.” - But as a matter 
of fact, the word ‘ enquiry’ does not signify doubt; nor does 
the word ‘doubt’ signify enquiry. In fact the name 
enquiry’ is given to that process of putting forward reason: 
ings for and against two contradictory opinions, which follows 
after the arising of Doubton a point, and which ends in the 
ascertainment or demonstration’ of one of these opinions; 
and certainly this process is not Doubt ; as Doubt is uncertain 
cognition; and in a discussion there is no doubt, there being 
certainty in regard to both opinions in the minds of their 
respective exponents, who engage ina discussion only when 
thoy have a firm conviction in regard to the opinion held by 
themselves, 


The above considerations also serve to reject the definition 
of Paksa as ‘sidhyatvénépsituh pakss Viruddharthanirakritah’, 
‘that which is desired to be proved, and which is not obsessed 
by anything to the contrary’.* The phrase ‘that which is 
desired’ serving the purpose of excluding whatis not desired, 
there is no need for the adding of the further qualification, 
_ ‘which is not obsessed by anything to the contrary’. That 


°It is not clear who has proposed this definition. The Tatparya simply says— 
sthandntariyam bhadantasya laksanam dasayzti, But a somewhat similar defini- 


on is found in the Nyd@yabindu, which defines the Paksa as ‘ svaripénaiva svaya- 
mişto’ nirakritah ’. 
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is to say, just as in the other definition propounded by the 
Bauddha,—‘ the Paksa is that which is desired to be proved’,— 
the qualification ‘ista’, ‘ desired’, has been held (by one of 
your own logicians, Subandhu) to serve the purpose of ex- 
cluding the undesirable Paksa, so also in the definition now 
boing considered, you have the qualification ‘zpsita’, 
‘desired ’, which would serve the same purpose of excludiug 
the undesirable Paksa; so that tbo latter half of the line,— 
‘ Viruddharthanirakritah’, ‘which is not obsessed by any- 
thing to the contrary ’,—need not have been added. It will 
porhaps be urged that the qualification ‘which is not 
obsessed by anything to tho contrary’ serves to preclude 
the defects of the Paka. But in that case, what is — 
tho use of the qualification ‘desired’? If both the 
qualifications, ‘desired’ and ‘not obsessed by anything 
to the contrary, are necessary for the purpose of pro- 
cluding the defects of the Paksa, then the second qualifica- 
tion, ‘ not obsessed by anything to the contrary’, should be 
added to also Subandhu’s definition, that ‘ the Paksa is that 
which is desired to prove’. Thus then, when we come to 
examine these two definitions of Paksa 
(as propounded by the Bauddha,) we find 
that while one is deficient or short, the other is too diffuse, 
containing superfluous qualifications. 


Var P. 120. 


In ono of tho definitions of Pakşa proposed by the* Bauddhas 
we find the words ‘ syayam sadhyatvena ipsitah’, [and svayam 
sadhayitum istah] ‘that which is desired by the person himself 
to prove `; and here algo, the qualification ‘by the person 
himsolf’ need not have been introduced. “Why?” Be- 
causo as a matter of fact au action always requires an agent ;- 
e. g. when it is said that ‘the ageut is cutting the tree’, it is 
naturally implied that he is doing it by himself; as what a 
man cuts is not cut by another person; in the same mannor, 


7; aae . = . 
OWe find a somewhat similar definition given by Dharmakirti, in his Nydyabindu. 
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when a certain thing is proved by a person, it is naturally 
implied that it is proved by himeelf. It seems that the pro- 
pounder of this fresh definition, having indicated superfluities 
inthe definitions propounded by other logicians, himself 
lost sight of this defect in his own assertions,” In the 
Vadavidhaina-tika we find the following justification 
of the qualification ‘by himself :—“ The word ‘sadhayagi’, 
i proves’, is applicable to both cases—where the man does 
the proving himself and where he gots it done by another 
person; hence the qualification, ‘by himself’ becomes 
necessary ; otherwise the definition would become applicable 


to both cases.” It is true that the word ‘sadhayfi’ is. 


applicable to beth cases; but we do not see any reason why 
such a common word should be used at all (whereby it 
becomes necessary to add a further qualification) ; the defini- 
tion might very well be stated simply as ‘the Paksa is that 
which is desired to prove’ [which has at least this virtue that 
it does not necessitate the adding of qualifications}. Then 
again, in the case of every word, as between its primary 
and secondary significations, it is only the former that is 
generally accepted; so that there would be no such acceptance 
with regard to the verb ‘proves’ applying to the man who 
gets the proving done by another person; itis true that the 
word ‘proves’ is applicable to both, the man who does the prov- 
ing himself aš wellas one who gets it done by another person ; 
but, as a rule, it can apply tothe man who is made to do the 
proving [asitis he that actually does the proving], and not 
to him who gets it done by another person; as to this latter 
the word could apply only indirectly, while to the man who 
actually doos the proying, it applies directly. Further, 


* arara faasa appears to be a better reading. As it stands, the text may be 
translated thus—‘not having duly considered the fault of superfluity in the 
assertion of other persons, he himself became bewildered in his own assertions.’ 

a +The real nominative of the verb, ‘proves’, ‘sadhayati’, must be the man to whom 
~ belongs the actual action of proving. The person who gets the proving done by 
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tho infinitive affix ‘ fumun’ always indicates the identity of 
tho nominative agent-; and (in Subandhu’s dofinition) we find 
the infinitive ‘sa@dhayilum’, ‘to prove’; aud the Infinitive 
affix has always been found to indicate the identity of the 
agent; for instance, in the sentence ‘I go to bathe’, 
[the nominative of going is the same as that of bathing]; 
and in such cases we do not find the man saying, like a 
demented person, ‘Iam myself going to bathe’; so in the 
case in question also [the adding of tho qualification ‘ by 
himself ’ is absurd]. Thus then, we find that even though 
the verb ‘ proves’ may be common to both kinds of agents, 
yet, inasmuch as the root is qualified by the infinitive 
affix ‘tumun’, it cannot apply to the man who gets the 
proving done by another person. As for the view that— 
“tho qualification by himself is intended to indicate that the 
conclusion that the man desires to prove is independent of 
Shastra (verbal authority),”—we have, in this same treatiso 
supplied tho refutation of this. [On p: 109,1. 11, whore 
wo have objected to the Bhasya definition of Abhyupagamasid- 
dhanta.) “ What is the refutation that you have sup- 
plied ?” We have pointed out that ‘Sit is not right to 
disregard othors,’, and so forth. Further, what is that 
‘ Shastra’, ‘verbal authority’, of which tho conclusions 
would be independent ? “ Verbal Authority consists, in 
words that are not contrary to Perception and Scriptures.” 
In that case, when you say that ‘ the man proves a conclusion 
that is independent of verbal authority,’ it means that his con- 
clusions are not valid, not supported by proofs ; and a conclu- 
sion that is not supported by proofs cannot 

Nase be adopted by any person in his sonses ; 
nor would it be right to seek to prove such a conclusion, 


another person can be regarded as & nominative of the action of proving, only 
indirectly ; on the basis of the understanding that the man who gets an act done 
may be regarded as having done it himscl£, So that so long agit is possible to take 
the primary agent, the actual actor, as the nominative, there is no justification for 
applying it to the secondary agent. 
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In the Vadavidhi® the definition put forward of the 
Statement of the Proposition is that ‘ the Statement of the 
Proposition is the mention of the Sadhya’. This also is not 
a correct definition ; as in whatever way it is interpreted, it is 
open to objection. “ How P” If tho sentence—“ the. 
Statement of the Proposition is the mention the Sadhya ’—is 
put forward in reference to the Paksa that has been spoken of 
before, then the introduction of the word ‘ sadhya’ becomes 
superfluous ; as the aforementioned ‘paksa ’ could be referred 
to simply by the pronoun ‘ ¢a¢’, and the form of the definition 
should be ‘the Statement of the Proposition isthe mention of 
that’. If, on the other hand, the definition has no reference 
to the Paksa, and is meant to be independent by itself, then it 
becomes open to all the objections that have been -urged (on 
p- 113, 1. 20, et. seg.) by you against our definition [As taken by 
itself the‘ mention of tha Sadhya’ of your definition is the 
same as the ‘assertion of the Sadhya’ of our definition]. 
“Eyen so, theanswer that you put forward against those 
objections can be put forward here also (in support of our 
definition).” You can not reasonably do this; as you 
admit the force and validity of those objections (inasmuch as 
they have been urged by yourself), while we have never ad- 
mitted it. For instance, when aman urges against another 
the reasoning ‘ your mother is bad because she is a woman’, 
the person thus addressed can say in answer that being a 
woman is not a reason for being bad; a woman is said to be 
bad only by reason of her relations with men other than her 
husband ; [while this answer would be quite effective in 
setting aside the assertion of the mother of the second man 
being bad] any such answer would not be effective in 
setting aside the same charge against the mother of 
the man who originally sought to prove the bad 
character of one on the ground of her being a woman [as he 


——— 


* This would appear to bo the original of the amaca referred to above, 
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apparently admits tho fact that being a woman isa reason for 
x being of bad character] ; so that if he puts forward the answer 
that what proves bad character is, not being a woman, but 
having relations with men other than her husband,—he 
contradicts his own assertion that a ‘certain woman is bad 
because she is as woman’;—in the same manner, you would be 
courting self-contradiction, if you were to accept as true the 
answers that have been made against your assertion (against 
us), that ‘the definition that the Statement of the Proposition 
as the assertion of the Sadhya, becomes applicable also to the 
assertion of the unknown Probans and Example.’ 
We thus conclude that our definition that ‘the Statement 
of the Proposition consists in the assertion of the Probandum ’ 
is freo from all faults. 


Satra (34), 
‘re f STATEMENT OF THE ProBaNs’ 18 THAT WHICH 
DEMONSTRATES IHE PROBANDUM, THROUGH ITS SIMIGA- 
rity (i.c. A PROPERTY OoMMON TO It AND) TO THE 


Exampte. (St. 34): 
BuaAsya. 


- [P. 41, L. 1 to L. 3]. 


That which ‘demonstrates '—ti.e. makes known, or proves 
—the ‘probandum ’—i. e., the property to be proved (as 
belonging to the Subject),—through a property common to 
the Example,—is the ‘ Statement of the Probaus, That is 
to say, when ono notices acertain property 1m the Subject 

with regard to which the conclusion is to bə demonstrated) 
and notices the same property also in the Erample, and then 

uts forward that property as demonstrating (or proving) 
the Probandum,—this putting forward of the said property 
constitutes the ‘ Statement of the Probans.’ Asan example 
het (in connection with the conclusion ‘Sound is not eternal’) 
we have the Statement ‘ because Sound has the character of 


© The term sadhya, is used in the present context rather promiscuously. It stands 
fot the probandum, the character to bo demonstrated, the predicate of the conclu- 
sion,—as also for the Subject, the thing in regard to which that character is to be 


demonstrated. 
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being a product; as a matter of fact everything that is a 
product is not oternal.’ 


Varqixa on Sopra 34. 
[P. 121, L. 16 to P. 125, L. 14]. 


Tho present Sira is a real ‘Sūtra, a ‘suggestive 
aphorism, inasmuch as while directly providing the definition 
of the Statement of the Pr obans,— Whose turn it was after tho 
definition of tho Statemont of the Proposition, —it serves 
to indirectly sugyest the presence of a property common to the 
example. The compound ‘udaharanasagharmya’ is to be 
taken as the Instrumental Yadpurns.,—the meaning being 
‘similarity to the Example.’ “ Whatis an Example?” We shall 
describe this later on. The ‘SaZiarmya’, ' similarity ’ ‘to tho 
Example consists in the presence in the Example of the same 
properties that subsist in the Probandum; the meaning thus 
is that the property that subsists in the Probandum is of the 
same kind as that subsisting in the Example; it cannot be 
the same; as that property which subsists in one thing cannot 
subsist elsewhere; that is to say, the property of one thing 
cannot subsist in another thing ; but a property 
of the same kind may be spoken of as the same. 

It were possible to define the Statement of the Probans 
simply as (the statement of) ‘ sa@dharnyam’, ‘similarity’ or 
‘commen property ’; but though this might suffice to indicate 
what is actually meant, yet it could not serve the purpose of 
excluding what is not meant; and every common property 
would come to be regarded as the Prodins; for this reason 
it becomes necessary to add the word ‘Example,’ for the 
purpose of excluding what is not intended to be classed as 
< Probans ’;* and by using the compound ‘the property common 
to the Example’ the property belonging to that which is not 


Var, P. 122. 


“Mere ‘ similarity,’ or presence of common properties, ts present also in such 
middle terms are ‘ Contradictory ’ and Specific ;’ so the statement of these also will 
have to be regarded ae the true ‘Stutement of Probams,’ if the definition did not 
tention the word ‘Example ; as every one of these would be ‘ similar’ to something. 
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an Example becomes naturally excluded; [so that this 
excludes the Inconclusive Probans also; as even though this 
has ‘ properties common to the Example,’ it also has properties 
common to what is not an Example]; or this exclusion may 
be got at by means of restriction ; the expression ‘ property 
common to the Example’ being taken as emphasising two 

restriclions—(1) that the ‘common property’ must belong 

to the Huumple only, and not also to what is not Example, 

and (2) that there should be similarity only, and not dis- 

similarity also. 


“ What is it that should possess ‘ properties common to 
the Example °?” 


What else could it be? It is the Probandum;as that 
forms the principal member (in the whole reasoning process); 
and also because that is the most proximate. Inasmuch as 
the Probandum forms the most important member, and also — 
because it is the most proximate, the ‘ property common to 
the Example’ must be that belonging to the Probandum ; and 
here also when we speak of ‘the common property belonging 
to the Probandum,’ we imply the two restrictions,—(1) that 
the common property belongs to the Probandum only, and 
also (2) that there should be similarity only, of the Probandum, 
« What do you gain by this restriction Pa What we gain is 
that we exclude (by means of this restriction) that (invalid) 
Probans which subsists in only a portion of the Probandum 
[and as such is partly ‘ dissimilar ’ also}. 


[The Dhasya says—t When one notices æ certain property 
in the Proban ium, and notices also the sume property in the 
Example &c.; the Varlika proceeds to explain this|—The 
abovementioned Probans is noticed as accompanied by the 
Probandum and the Example. “ What is this accompaniment 
of the Probans ?” What is meant by the Probans being 
‘accompanied’ by the Probandum is that it is invariably 
concomitant with the latter [i.e. wherever the Probans is, 

Nyaya 345. 
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there the Probandum also is]; and what is meant by its being 
‘accompanied’ by the Example is that it subsists in the 
Example.* 

Thus when we speak of the ‘property common to the 
Example,’ we get at the Probans with its two and three 
characteristics ; we speak of the Probans as with two charac- 
teristics, with a view to those philosophers who do not admit 
of the existence of the ‘Vipak;a, —i.e. the substratum wherein 
the Probandum is never known to subsist ; for one however 
who does admit of the existence of the ‘Vipsksa,’ the Probans 
has the additional (third) characteristic of not- having any pro- 
perty common with what is not- Exvample.t With these charac- 
teristics then, there are four kinds of Probans, as follows :— 
(1)—(2)—two are’ affirmative-negative,—t. e. when the 
Vaishésika puts forward the reasoning ‘ Sound is non-eternal, 
(1) because it isa product, and (2) because having both genus 

_ and species, it is percaptible by our external sense-organ ’ 
{wherein the first Probans, ‘ being a product,’ is one that 
subsists in the entire’ Sapaksa, all non-eternal things; while 
the second, ‘having genus &c.... being perceptible by our 
external sense-organ, subsists only a part of the Sapaksa, 
subsisting in only æ few non-eternal things] ;—and (3:—(4)— 
two are purely affirmatiyve,—e.g. when the philosopher, who 
holds all things to be non-eternal, puts forward the 


o EE eee 
* Both editions read ‘ chisambhavuh,’ ‘the impossibility of its subsistence in the 
Example.’ This would be absurd; as if the Probans does not subsist in the Example, 
then either the Probans or the Example must be wrong. The sense demands the 
reading, either ‘juddaharané cha sambhavah,’ ‘possibility of subsistence in the Example,’ 
or ‘anudéharané chasambhavah,’ ‘impossibility of subsistence in what is not the 
Example.’ 

+ The ‘three characteristics’ referred to are:—(1) invariably concomitant with 
the Probandum, (2) subsisting in that where the Probandum: is known to subsist, and 
(3) not subsisting in that where the Probandum is never known to subsist. The third 

is not possible for those who do not admnit of any such thing where the Probandum is 
neyer known to subsist. These three correspond, respectively, to the following 
three characteristics of the Probandum mentioned by Prashastapada (P. 200)—(1) 
anuméyéna sambaddham, (2) prasiddhancha tadanvité, and (3) tadabhavé cha nastyzve- 
The ‘example’ is that where the Probandum is known to subsist. 
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reasoning ‘ Sound is non-eternal, ($) because it is knowable, 
and (4) because it is non-corporeal’ [where all knowability 
subsists in the entire Sapaksa, all non-eternal things; and non- 
corporeality only ina portion of the Sapalsa, subsisting in 
only a few non-eternal things]. Thus then, with the aforesaid 

two kinds of the attirmative-negative Probans, the two kinds 

of the affirmative Probans make the four kinds of Probans. 


The exact nature of the Probans having been thus 
ascertained, by means of the words of the Sūtra, the fallacious 
Probans becomes excluded by the same. For instance, the 
mention of the character that the Probans is similar to the 
Example only (and not to the non-Example) excludes the 
‘contradictory’ and the ‘inconclusive’ Probans; 
the mention of the character that the Probans 
is similar only (and not dissimilar) to the Example excludes 
that Probans which does not subsist in the Probandum, and © 
also that which subsists in only a part of the Probandum,— 
An example of the ‘ contradictory’ Probans we have in the 
reasoning ‘ this animal is a horse, because it has horns’ ; that 


Var. P. 123. 


of the ‘irconclusive’ probans we have in the reasoning ‘this is 
a cow because it has horus’; that cf the Probans not subsist- 
ing in the Probandum we have in the reasoning ‘Sound is 
non-eternal because it is visible’ ; and that of the Probans sub- 
sisting only in a part of the Probandum we have in the reason- 
ing ‘ Atoms are non- -eternal because they have odour,’ “Jf 
the Fallacious Probans, the Inconclusive and the rest, become 
all excluded by the definition of the Probans itself, “ina they 
should not be mentioned separately; that is, if by the defi- 
nition of the Probans, interpreted and amplified as above, 
the Incorclusive and the other Fallacious Probans become 
excluded, then these should not be mentioned separately, as 
they have been in the Sūtra (1.2.5.)” It is not right 
to say that the Fallacious Probaus should not be mentioned 
separata as this separate mention serves the purpose of 
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restricting what would otherwise be too wide; that is to say, 
there being a possibility of many kinds of the Fallacious 
Probans, the enumeration of the ‘ Inconclusive’and the rest 
serves to restrict their number (to five only). 


* Some people (¢.9., Diùnāga) have raised the following 
objection (against our definition of the ‘Statement of the Pro- 
bans’) :— 

« What is the ‘sadhana’, ‘the means of demonstrating’, 
the‘ Probans’, apart from the ‘ Property common to the 
Ezsample’? Asa matter of fact, apart from the ‘ Property 
commen to the Example’ there is no other ‘ means of demons- 
trating the Probandum’ ; so that the Sūtra should be stated in 
the form— the Probans is the property common to the Exam- 
ple’, ‘ udaharanasadharmyam héluk ’, [And not in the form 
in which it appears, ‘ udaharanasddharmyat sGdhyasddhanam 
hētuh "|. It may be that the reiteration of the expression 
‘that which demonstrates the Probandum’ serves the purpose 
of specifying the particular ‘property common to the Example’ 
(which, from among the numerous ‘ properties common to 
the example’, demonstrates the Probandum); but even so 
the presence of the Ablative (in the-word ‘ udaharanasadh- 
armyat’) is useless: there can be no such expression as 
‘niladutpzlam’ {where ‘nzla’,‘ blue’, serves the purpose 
of specifying that particular ‘ufpala’, ‘lotus’, which, from 
among numerous lotuses, is blue ; the correct rendering of the 
expression is‘ nilam utpalam’; so that just as in the case of 
qualifications we find both taking the same case-ending, so 
in the case in question also ‘udaharanasadharmya’ and 
‘sadhyasadhan@’ should appear with the same case-ending]. 

© It is interesting to note that the Tatparya actually quotes fifteen lines from 

tho wore of Diinaga, embodying the objection here taken up by the Vartika ; itis 

E rn 

by the cron ame e tlctg 3. sone see ginie ee sen sapien 
2 HPD e refutation of Dinnaga is easy. 
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which have been explained by his followers in two different 
ways; one of these has been just mentioned]. Others offer a 
different explanation of the ‘uselessness of the Abla- 
tive.’ They declare that ‘the Ablative is useless, because 
it is always found in connection with a different thing ’ ; 
that is, the Ablative is found only when the word taking 
that ending denotes a thing different from the thing 
spoken of by means of the other words in the sen- 
tence; e. g. we have the Ablative in the sentence 
gramadagachchhati’ [where the ‘grama’, ‘ village ’, is some- 
thing different from the man who ‘cones ’, ‘ agachchhalt’}; 
while in the case in question, we find that ‘that 
which demonstrates the Probandum’ is nothing apart 
from the ‘ Property Common to the Example’; and hence the 
use of the Ablative in this case is meaningless. And under 
the circumstances, if you define the Probans as ‘the Proper- 
ty common to the Example,’ with the further qualification ‘ that 
which demonstrates the Probandum’ , your definition comes 
to be that ‘the Probans is that which can be spoken of’! 
and this militates against your definition of the ‘ Statement 
of the Proposition’ as ‘the assertion of the Probandum’ : 
as we have never found any such composite whole as is compos- 
ed of the ‘object’ and the < word speaking of it’; and there 
being no such Composite Whole, neither the ‘ Statement of 
the Proposition’ (which is the word or assertion) nor the 
‘Probans’ (which, under your definition, is what is spoken of } 
could rightly be regarded as a * component factor *, an 
‘avayava’ (ander which category both have been included).*”. 


SS 
* The reading of the Bib. Ind. edition gives better sense than that of the Chau- 
khambha S. S. edition, and it also fits in more easily with the explanation given by the 
Tatparya :— When, asa matter of fact, that which demonstrates the Probandune 
isnot something different from the Property Common to the Example, then the 
mention of the former becomes a mere verbal expression ; and this would mean that 
in qualifying the latter by the former, you simply qualify it by a verbal expression ; 


` so that your definition comes to be that the Probans is something that is qualified 


by—i. e capable of being spoken of by means of—a word. This would go against 
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To the above we make the following reply :—Tho above 
objection does not demand afresh answer; asit has been 
already met by what has heen said before; that is to say, 
when we explained the definition of the Statement of the 
Probans to mean that ‘it is that statement which demonstrates 
the Probandum through Properties Common to the Example’, 
we set aside all objections against the definition; so that 
Ditinaga’s objection does not call for any fresh answer. 


The Bauddha puts forward another’ objection :—* As a 
matter of fact, it is the ‘ Common Proper- 
ty’ which is .‘ fallible’ (not invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum) or ‘infallible’ (invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum); and hence in the defini- 
tion it is this‘ Common Property’ that should be mentioned 
as qualified (by relation to the Example) ; and not the state- 
ment of that property; specially as the said qualification 
cannot belong to a verbal expression; it is only that to 
which a qualification belongs that can be qualified; and it 
is the Common Property to which the said qualification be- 
longs ; and not to the Statement or verbal expression.” 


Var: P. 124. 


We do not understand what you mean by saying that 
a verbal expression has no qualification.* Asa matter of fact, 
there are qualifications of the verbal expression just as much 
as there are of the objects. What are your reasons, we ask, for 
regarding objects as having qualifications ? ‘s Our reason 


liesin the fact that the objects are actually found in both 


y forms: that is to say, we find objects to be both eternal and 


J 


your definition of Pratiaa as the ‘ assertion of the Probandum ’ ; as by this defini- 
tion the Piatijūā, is only verbal, an assertion ; and this reasoning process is & 
Composite Whole composed of the Probans, the Pratijia &c., by virtue of which 


$ these latter are regarded as ‘factors’ ; 50 that if the Pratijūā is word, and the Pro- 


bans is that which can be spoken of by means of word, then, inasmuch as no Composite 


ues could be forined of the word and what is spoken of by means of it, the name 
_ ‘factor’ as applied to these would be-a misnomer. 3 


* AD = x 
porh gucn; have ‘ kāraka’ ; but ‘prakāraka’ should be the better reading. 
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non-eternal, corporeal as well as not-corporeal [so that they 
have these qualifications.] ” Well, in the same manner, 
verbal assertions also are capable of being spoken of as 
‘eternal’ or ‘ non-eternal’, ‘ corporeal’ or ‘ incorporeal ’ ; and 
as a matter of fact we have actually found such qualifications 
being assigned to verbal expressions,* For instance, one man 
asks —‘ what does this man say?’—and he is answered 
—‘he says that it is a cow’, ‘gaukiti’;—and here the 

particle ‘iti’ (‘ that’) serves the purpose of differentiating 

the word ‘cow’ from all other words [and there can be 

no differentiation without qualification]. In fact Dinnaga 

himself has male use of many sentences qualifying verbal 

assertions: For instance, he has defined Discussion as 

‘that assertion which is intended to establish one’s own 

view and demolish that of others’ [where ‘assertion’ has 

the qualification of being ‘that which is intended &e., &c.’]; 

so that if he now asserts that a verbal assertion can have 

no qualification, he clearly contradicts all his own assertions, 

such as the one we have quoted—viz: that ‘ Discussion is 

that assertion which is intended to establish one’s own 

view &c. &c. Thus then we find that by having recourse 
to extreme subtlety in finding fault with others, the Bauddha 
philosopher falls off from popular estimation ! 


Another objection urged by Diùnāga (above) is that 
“ the Ablative (in ‘ Udtharanasadharmyat’) is useless, because 
it is always found in connection with a different hing” But 
by this assertion also, our opponent goes gms’, Mus es 
doctrine: You, Bauddhas, do not admit of any composite 
wholes, such as the ‘army >” the ‘forest’ and the like, as 
different (from their component parts, e. g. the horses and 
chariots, or trees); and yet you make use of the Ablative in 
nels assertions as— ‘ vanaf ayam vriksah Gnitah’ ‘this tree 


SA for example, the Mimansaka speaks of words being ‘eternal*, and the 
: 
Vaishésikas speak of them as‘ non-eternal’. 
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has been brought from the forest’, ‘sénatah ayam ashvah’ 
‘this horse has come from the army’. In fact, in some 
Shastras we find the Ablative used even when there is no 
‘difference between the things spoken of. For instance, the 
Nitishastra declares that ‘ samghivigrahabhyam sadgunyam 
sampadyaté’, ‘the six kingly accessories follow from peace 
and war’ [even though Peace and War are included among 
the six kingly accessories] °. Lastly, even though one of 
your own philosophers does not admit the existence of a 
Vipaksa (a substratum where the Probandum is never known 
to subsist) as a distinct thing, yet he speaks of the Probans 
as ‘ vipaksad vishésah , ‘distincb in character from the 
vipaksa’,—so that how (in view of such an assertion) can 
the Ablative be regarded as always connected with (and 
denoting) a different thing [when any such thing as the 
*vipaksa’ is not admitted, and yet it is spoken of with 
the Ablative ending]? 


Then, as for Diinaga’s assertion that the Sara should 
read ‘ udaharanasadharmyasya’, [with the Genitive], and 
not ‘udaharanasadhdharmyat’ (with the Ablative),—this 
also is not right ; because what special case-relation he will 
express depends entirely on the option of the speaker; so 
that, in the case in question, if what is intended to be asserted 
were the fact that the ‘ wdaharansadharmya’, ‘the property 
common to the Exaniple’, is what is expressed by the ‘ sadhya- 
vachana’, ‘assertion of the Probandum’, then it would be 
‘rightto use the genitive form, ' udaharanasddharmyasya ’, 
“of the property common to the Example’; but what is actu- 
ally intended to be asserted is the fact that the ‘ property 
common to the Example’ is the cause (or basis) of the ‘asser- 
tion of the Probandum’; and hence it is only right:to use the 
form : udaharansadharmyat’ with tho Ablative denoting 
Var. P, 125, - cause’. “But how can the ‘property 

common to the Example’ he the cause?” It 
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Vartika on Sugra (35). 
[P. 125, L. 16 to 137, L. 2]. 

Says the Bhasya (P. 41, 1. 4)— Does the aforesaid defini- 
tion constitute the entire definition §c. §c. As in the preced- 
ing Sü/ra, the sense here also is that the ‘ dissimilarity’ 
should be to the Mzample only, [i. e., the Vipalsa, where the 
Probandum is known to be absent], and not to what is not the 
Example,—and that to the Heample there should be ‘ dissimi- 
larity’ only, and not similarity. 

For example, ‘ Sound is non-eternal because bc. &e?—says 
the Bhasya. We think, however, that this declaration of 
the Bhāşya is not quite proper ; as the difference between 
this reasoning and that cited in connection with the preceding 
Sutra is merely verbal [the Probans in both, being of the 
same kind: the character of being produced proving mon- 
eternality also through similarity to the Example]. As a 
matter of fact, the two examples differ in words only, 
and not in the meaning ; and mere difference in words does 
not make the things different. Itis true that there is differ- 

A ence in the examples (cited in the two reason- 
ings); but this indicates a difference be- 
tween the Bzamples only, which in the former reasoning was 
the jar, and in the present case, the Soul [and not between the 
Probans put forward, which remains the same]. Then again, 
if the difference in the Hxzamples were to make the Probans 
also different, then the present S7tra would be entirely super- 
fluous, and should not finda place in the text; as the differ- 
ence due to difference in Hzamplesis already mentioned in 
another Sūtra (1-1-37.) For these reasons we conclude that 
the example cited by the Bhasya is not quite the right one. 


The right example of the Probans per dissimilarity we 
have in the following reasoning :— This living body is not 
without. a Soul,—as, if it wera so, it would be without the 
life-breath,—it is only hee is found to be without Soul 
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whena ikog is qualified by non-existence,—t.¢. it has not exist- 
ed before,—and is afterwards found to come into existence,— 
there is a preclusion with regard to it of absolute (eternal) 
existence (such existence as belongs to Akasha and such other 
eternal things), and also of absolute non-existence (such non- 
existence as pertains to absolute non-entities) ; pasl what is 
meant by the thing being produced is this preclusion, —or an 
existence qualified by this preclusion. [The Bhasya has explain- 
ed the word ‘ufpotfi’ to mean ‘ coming into existence after 
having not-existed’ ; and] this explanation of the word, by 
means of the sentence, as given by the Bhasya, supports our 
own interpretation of the word; that is to say, what the 
sentence ‘comes into existence after having not existed’, 
‘ abhatva bhavati’, means is precisely what is meant by ‘is pro- 
duced’ ‘ulpadyafé.’ And that which has this ‘ ufpatti,’ ‘ pro- 
duction, for its characteristic is spoken of as ‘having the 
character of being produced.’ 
Budsya on Sopra (85). 
[P. 41, Ll. 4 to 7]. 

Does the aforesaid definition (stated in Si. 34) constitute 
the entire definition of ‘Statement of the Probans’ ?” No. 
s What then?” 

Sutra (35). 
AND ALSO THROUGH DISSIMILARITY (Si. 35). 


hatis to say, the ‘Statement of the Probans’ is that 
also which demonstrates the Probandum through dissimilarity 
to the Example (i. e., through a property that belongs to the 
Example and not to the Probandum). “How?” For 
example, — Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character 


of being produced,—that which has not the character of 
_ being produced is always eternal, e. g., such substances as 


the Soul and the like ** 


; ee 
* The reading of the printed text is defective ; the proper reading is ‘ anityah 


thabdah, utpattidharmakatrat, anutpattidharmakam ` nilyan, yatha atmadt- 


 ‘@ravyant,’ as found in the Puri MSS, 


a 
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Vanrtixa on Supra (35). 
[P. 125, L. 16 to 137, L. 2]. 

Says the Bhasya (P. 41, 1. 4)— Does the aforesaid defini- 
tion constitute the entire definition gc. §c. As in the preced- 
ing Swtra, the sense here also is that the ‘ dissimilarity’ 
should be to the Mzample only, [i. e., the Vipalsa, where the 
Probandum is known to be absent], and not to what is not the 
Example,—and that to the Hvample thera should be ‘ dissimi- 
larity’ only, and not similarity. 

For example, ‘ Sound is non-eternal because dc. §c.’—says 
the Bhasya. We think, however, that this declaration of 
the Bhasya is not quite proper; as the difference between 
this reasoning and that cited in connection with the preceding 
Salra is merely verbal [the Probans in both, being of the 
same kind: the character of being produced proving non- 
eternality also through similarity to the Example]. As a 
matter of fact, the two examples differ in words only, 
and not in the meaning ; and mere difference in words does 
not make the things different. Itis true that there is differ- 

Ser ae ence in the examples (cited in the two reason- 
ings); but this indicates a difference be- 
tween the Examples only, which in the former reasoning was 
the jar, and in the present case, the Soul [and not between the 
Probans put forward, which remains the same]. Then again, 
if the difference in the Wwamples were to make the Probans 
also different, then the present Stra would be entirely super- 
fluous, and should not finda place in the text; as the diffsr- 
ence due to difference in Hzamplesis already mentioned in 
another Siitra (1-1-37.) For these reasons we conclude that 
the example cited by the Bhasys is not quite the right one. 


The right example of the Probans per dissimilarity we 
have in the following reasoning :—‘ This living body is not 
without a Soul,—as, if it were so, it would be without the 
life-breath,—it is only what is found to be without Soul 
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that is accepted by both parties to be without the life- 
breath,*—and as a matter of fact, the living body is not 
found to be without the? life-breath,—hence the conclusion 
is that it is not without soul.’ t 

This negative reasoning, Or reasoning per contra, serves 
only the purpose of denying or refuting the opinion of 
others. 

We have thus explained the exact forms of the two kinds 
of Probans—t Vita (Affirmative) and Avita (Negative) ; (the 
chief difference between the two consisting in this that) while 
the distinguishing feature of the Affirmative Probans is that 
it indicates by itself the real nature of things, that-cf the 
Negative consists inits refuting the views of other persons ; 
the function of the former is to affirm and that of the latter 
to deny. < [The Affirmative Probans has been declar- 
ed to indicate or make known by itself the real character of 
of things]—In which way does the Negative Probans con- 
duce to make things known. (It must do this, or 
else it would not be a pramana]?” Well, in what way 
is the nature of things made known by the Affirmative 
Probans, which is admitted (by you) to be so? Tt is 
by means of its concomitance that the Affirmative Probans 
proves the conclusion and makes things known.” In that 
case why should not ‘ knowability’ be accepted as a true 
Probans (in proving the presence of Soul, for instance)— 


_ © Such is the construction put upon the passage by the T'a@tpary + ; which also ex- 
plains the term ‘ without the life-breath’ to mean ‘ without the desire that gives 
rise to the act of breathing ’. 

+ That is, without that which isthe constituent cause of such functions as 
desire and the rest ; and it has been shown that that which isthe constituent cause 
of desire and the rest, is something entirely different from Earth and the other seven 
subtances, and that this must be the Soul. 

$ The names ‘vita’ and ‘avita’ are tantrantarasiddha, says the Tatparya. Does 
this refer to the Sankhya ? These names are thus explained... That which is got at by 
various methods...i. e. being invariably concomitant with the Subject, it is both conco- 


Initant and non-concomitant’ with the Sapaksa,vividhéna prakaréna itah praptah; 
and that which is not thus got at is the Avita. 
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when concomitance has this power of proving the conclusion 
and making things known ? “ Knowability cannot serve as 
a true Probans on account of the fallibility or non-universal 
character (of its concomitance with the Probandum, all know- 
able things not being either with or withont Soul).” Then; 
in that case, what proves the conclusion is not concomitance, 
but infallibity or universality (of concomitance), And if the 
Probans be held to prove the conclusion though the infallibi- 
lity (of its concomitance), then there is no room for raising the 
question as to how the Negative Probans proves the conclu- 
sion; because the Negative Probans also proves its conclusion 
through the infallibility of its negative concomitance (i. e., 
concomitance of absence). “How so?” In this 
manner:—* Inasmuch as tho Hxample,—stated in the 
form ‘everything that is without Soul has also been 
found to be without the life-breath &c.’,—precludes the 
the absence of life-breath from all living bodies ;. [i. e. it is 
a recognised fact that the living body is never without 
the life-breath &c:—i.e., the absence of life-breath &c. is 
precluded from the living body]; and thus the absence of the 
Soul also becomes precluded, by virtue of the infallibility of 
the concomitance between absence of Soul and absence of 
life-breath. It might be urged that—* All that the reason- 
ing just put forward may be taken as establishing asthe 
preclusion of the absence of life-breath from the living body 
(this being a fact ascertained directly by perception) ; and ib 
does not establish the preclusion of the absence of Soul.” 
But this will not be right. “Why?” Because your 
contention would mean that the necessary con- 


yar P le: comitance fails in regard to the Subject. And 


* Thesentence as it stands in the text means— everything without life has 
been found to be without Soul’; but the Ta@fparya rightly construes thus— 


mag Aena a annA 


+ Your contention would mean that what fails is, not the concomitance between 
absence of lifo-breath and absence of Soul in all other cases,—this being known by 
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so far as the failure of concomitance in regard to the Subject is 
concerned, if this could be urged as a fallacy, then, in the case 
of the Universal Affirmative Probans also, the doubt could be 
urged that ‘ even though Sound is a product, it may be eternal’ 
[and the presence of this doubt would, according to yon, 
make: the Probans fallacious] !* From all this we conclude 
that, just as in the case of the Universal Affirmative Probans, 
the conclusion is proved by the infallibility of the relation of 
concomitance, so in the case of the Negative Probans also the 
conclusion is proved by the infallibility of the negative con- 
comitance, ‘hus then, we find that, just as in the case of the 
Affirmative Probans, the perception of one property leads 
to the inference of the presence of another property whose 
presence is infallibly (invariably) concomitant with the 
presence of the former property,—so in the case of the 
Negative Probans, the perception of the absence of one 
property leads to the inference of the absence of another 
property (whose absence is invariably concomitant with the 
absence of the former). 

“Tf that be the case, then any particular body would 
have to be regarded as being inhabited by all the 
Souls ”. Certainly not; as none of the alternatives 

admissible under your assertion would be acceptable. 
The sense of your argument is as follows :—‘ If you hold 
that the absence of one property is inferred from the 


perception,—bat the concomitance of these in regard to the living body, which is the 
Subject of the reasoning in question; and this would mean that the presence of the 
Probandum in this particular Subject isopen to doubt; s.¢. that the conclusion is 
doubtful. If then, itis the presence of this doubt that you are urging against us, 
then, inasmuch as such doubt is present in the case of every inference,—every 
inferential conclusion being primarily open to Doubt,—your contention would strike 
at the rovt of the entire inferential process ; if the presence of such Doubt made the 
Probans entirely fallacious. [f, on the other hand, by failure of concomitance you mean 
certainty to the contrary, then, this would involve the fallacy of ‘ Annulment ? (Badha) 
and not ‘ Fallibility ” (Vyabhichara).—Ta&tparya, 

; * Asa matter of fact, the Subject, Paksa, is always sandigdhasaddhyavin, that 
with rezar] to which the probindum is doubtful. ni : 
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perception of the absence of another,—and the absence thus 
inferred proves the presence of Soul in the living body,— 
then the particular body would have to be regarded as 
inhabited by all the Souls; for the simple reason that the 
absence of want of life-breath would, according to you, lead 
to the inference of the absence of Nen-Diltha (i. e., the pre- 
sence of Dittha, a particular personality) ; and thence one 
could reason as follows:—‘ This particular bcdy is not 
without the personality (or Soul) of Dittha,—as if it were 
so, it would be without the life-breath’ ; and a similar reason- 
ing would also be put forward to prove that the body 
cannot be without the personality of Kapittha, * and so on.” 
But this is not right; as none of the alternatives possible 
under your reasoning can be admissible: For instance, it be- 
hoves you to explain your position when the following question 
is put to you—Does, or does not, the name ‘ Dittha ’ signify 
something whose distinctive functions (desiring, willing and 
the like, all which are meant to be indicated by the presence 
of life-breath) are definitely known ? Ifthe name expresses 
that whose distinctive functions are definitely known, then it 
stands only for a partieu'ar Soul, and the difference is 
merely verbal. If, on the other hand, it denotes something 
whose distinctive functions are not definitely known, then its 
absence cannot be proved; and yet it is this absence 
that forms the principal factor in the reasoning you 
have put forward. Thus then, itis clear that it is with- 
out grasping the sense of the Negative Probans that you 
have urged the objection that involves the absurdity of one 
body containing all personalities. t 


© Both editions read ‘dittha’ here ; but the sense demands here something other 
than ‘Dittha’; hence we have adopted the name ‘ Kapittha ’, which is the assumed 
proper name that is found ia philosophical works along with ‘ Dittha.’ 


+ The sense of thearguinent is thus explained in detail in the Tétparya :—In 


ordinary life we find that there is breathing where there is desiring, and there is no 


breathing where there is no desiring ;aud this leads us to conclude that Breathing 
is the effect of D sire.— Desire itself being an effect, like the jar, must have a 
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The Opponent [misunderstanding tbe author’s explana- 
tion of the Negative Probans to mean that a correct conclu- 
sion is got at through a Probans that merely fulfills the 
condition that it does not subsist anywhere where the Proban- 
dum is known to be absent] raises an objection :—“ If (as your 
above account seems to imply) the f too exclusive’ property 
were a true Probans, then you would have to accept as 
correct such reagonings as—‘ the Earth is eternal because it is 
odorous’.” Certainly not; you apparently have not under- 
Pood what the true Probans is. It is true that the ‘too 
exclusive probans’ is a ‘ Probans per dissimilarity -A E G 
is not such dissimilarity as is too wide; in the instance cited 
by you the property of ‘odorousness ’ is one that is tvo 
wide, subsisting, as it does, in eternal as well as non-eternal 
substances (i.e. in the eternal earth-atom and in the 
non-eternal jar). It is for this reason that in the case of the 
Negative as well as the Affirmative Probans, it is not mere 


constituent cause; it has been proved that either the Body or the Sense-organs or 
any such material things cannot be the cause of Desire;and the only Substance 
that can be accepted as this cause is the Soul ; thus—even though much may not 
ba known in regard to this Soul, this much is known that it is the constituent cause 
of Desire; and from this it is to be understood that it cannot be present in the jar, 
which is devoid of breathing and desire. Thus then in the case of the jar it is 
found tha’ there is invariable concomitance between the absence of such an effect 
as Breathing, and the presence of such a causeas the absence of Soul; so that in 
regard to the living body, when it is found tliat Breathing is present,—i. e., there 
is absence of non-breathing,—it implies the absence of non-Soul ; which proves that 
the living body contains the cause of breathing ;and ‘ Dittha’ &c. also are only 80 
many names given to the Souls. The upshot of all this is that all parties are agreed 
as to the absence in the Jar of the causa of Desire ;i.e. all are agreed as to the jar 
being without Soul ; which shows that absence of Soul is concomitant with absence 
of Desire ; and as inthe living body this absence of Desire is absent, it implies the 
abs-nce of the absence of Soul. If Earth &c. were the constituent cause of Desire, 
then Desire would be possible in the jar also. As a matter of fact however the 
jar isneverfound to have Desire ; so that the absence of Desire implies the absence 
of any cause other than Earth &c. ; and when Desire is found in the living body, 
this sets aside the absence of Desire, and thisimplies the setting aside of the absence 
of acause other than Earth £c. ; and this other cause is the ninth Substance, Soul ; 


whose pres ence in the living body is thus established by the presence of Desire, i 


which in its turn is proved by the presence of Breathing. 
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negation (uon-concomitance) and affirmation (concomitance) 
that makes the true Probans; it is the unfailing character 
of the negation and affirmation. “True; but why cannot 
that too Exclusive or Unique Property be regarded as a true 
Probans, which subsists only in the Subject ;—and in whose 
case there is neither anything where the Probandum is known 
to subsist, nor any where it is known not to subsist [and for 
this reason no failure of concomitancse is possible]? For 
instance, in the reasoning ‘all things are eternal, because 
they exist’ [in this case the property of ewistence is one 


that must subsist in all things, and whose concomitance 


must therefore be unfailing)” True; tha property of 
existence is a unique one; but itis one 
that is not excluded from anything; and 
by reason of this non-exclusion it cannot be a true (Negative) 
Probans,* For his same reason [i. e. by reason of 
the impossibility of non-concomitancs] it also follows that that 
property cannot be regarded as a true Probans which subsists 
in a part of the Subject, and in whose case there is neither 
anything where the Probandum is known to subsist, nor 
anything where the Probandum is known to be absent; e. g., 


Var. P. 128. 


in the reasoning ‘all things are eternal, because they are 
immaterial ’. “Why cannot that property be regarded 
as the true Probans which subsists ina part of the Subject, 
and in whose case, though there is nothing where the Proban- 
dum is known to bə presant, yet itis one that is excluded 
from (is non-concomitant with) a thing where the Proban- 
dum is known to be absent ?—e. g., whon forone who does 
not accept any eternal Subject, the reasoning is put forward 
—‘Speech and Mind are eternal, because they are audi- 


* In thecase of every Negative Probans—and the Unique Property can be a 
Negative Probans only,—there should be an unfailing non-concomitance between 
the absence of the Probans and the absence of the Probandum ; and in the case of 
existence, no non-concomitance is possible; so that the infallibility required is 
absolutely impossible. 
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blo’. ” * This also cannot be accepted as a true Probans ; 
as it is oxcluded by what the Swtra has declared: What the 
Sūtra has declared is—‘ Also through dissimilarity’; and 
here what is meant is—(a) that the dissimilarity should be 
to the example only, and (b) that to the example cited there 
should be dissimilarity only; and not that there should be 
mere ‘dissimilarity’ in general; so that the reasonings cited 
become excluded.t 


: Thus then we find that the Negative and Affirmative 
‘Probans are both such as are well-known to all persons, 
even to the youngest boy; so that when one declares that 
the Negative andthe Affirmative Probans are not distinct 
‘means of proving the conclusion’, this assertion should be 
regarded as proceeding from one whois wholly ignorant 
and deluded. 


Some (Banddhas) have defined the Probans as that which 
is disconnected with (separate from) the Vipaksa. The view 
of these people may be thus explained— The Probans 
-~ should be defined as that which is disconnected with the Vipak- 
ga (that wherein the Probandum is known to be absent). 
If the Probans were defined simply as that which is disconnec- 
ted, which is separate, then every case of ‘disconnection’ would 
constitute a Probans ; and every ‘similarity’ or ‘connection’ 
would become excluded; and this inclusion of every ‘ dis- 
connection’ and exclusion of every ‘ connection’ would lead 


o ree SOE Oe 


2 ibs the property subsisting in a part of the Subject is not accepted as a true 
negative Probans, simply because of the absence of a vipaksa, then, there wuld 
be w ground for rejecting the Probans in the reasoning iei ;as the property of 
audibility subsists in speech, which is a part of the subject ‘Speech and Mind’ ; and 
there are plenty of things that are non-eternal and inaudible, hence there are avail- 
aus any Dumber of examples of dissimilarity ; such as ‘that whichis non-eternal 
is pot audible’; and itis the presence of such an example of dissimilarity that the 
Sutra puts forward as the sole condition for a negative Probans—T@/parya. 


5 t pa ee subsists in only a part of the Subject is dissimilar, not to the 
ample only, but also to that part of the Subject where it does not subsist. - 
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to both desirable and undesirable things being included.* 
Hence with a view to exclude the undesirable Probans, it 
becomes necessary to add the phrase ‘with the Vipaksa’; so that 
the truo Probans is that which is disconnected with the vipaksa. 
But if the definition consisted simply of the words ‘ the Probans 
is that which is disconnected with the Vipaksa,’ then anything 
and everything that would be ‘ disconnected with the Vipaksa’ 
would become included; and as such things would be of 
several kinds, it becomes necessary to differentiate among 
them ; and for that purpose we emphasise the fact that the 
Probans is that which is disconnected with the Vipaksa only. 
Then again, if we reste with this emphasis only, we would 
include under the valid Probans even such properties as 
abide ina part of the Viprks1;—e.g. the Probans in the 
reasoning ‘ this is a cow because it has horns’; as the property 
of ‘having horns’ is one that is disconnected with (absent in) 
the Vipaksa only (i.e. only in what is not-cow); so that this 
would not be excluded by the said emphasis; and in order to 
exclude such invalid Probans, it becomes necessary to add the 
further emphasis that the property should be one that is always 
disconnected (and nevar connected) with the Vipaksa ; this. . 
would preclude the property of ‘having horns’, as this is also. 
connected,—and not only disconnected,—with the Vipaksa 
(being present in cows, and also in many animals that are not 
cows). Thus the definition proposed, when taken as thus doubly 
emphasised, becomes applicable to the ordinary positive 


© If every similarity to the vipaksa were excluded, this would be quite desirable ; 
if, on the other hand, similarity to sapaksa were also excluded, this would include 
such reasons as the Contradictory and the like, which would be undesirable. The 
phrase ‘ istdnistasangraha ’. is meant to imply the undesirable contingeacy of the 
excluding of the desirable (istaparitydga) also._——T a@tparya, 

+ Three kinds are possible :—(1) That which is disconnected with the Sapaksa 
as well as from the Vipaksa ; (2) that which is disconnected with the Paksa as well as 
from the Vipaksa ; and (3) that which is disconnected with the Vipaksa only. If the 
first two of these were included, then the Unique (or Singular) and the Unaitested Pro- 
‘bans also would have to be regarded as valid. Hence the necessity of the third alone 
being emphasised. 
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i Affirmative Probans which is marked by the three charac- 

teristics (of residing in the Paksa, residing in the Sapaksa and. 
not residing in the Vipaksa).” 

The above definition is open to the following objections:— 

It is true that the proposed definition succeeds in indicating 

the three characteristic features of the Probans; but at the same 

time it excludes that which, though subsisting in a part of the 

Sapaksa, yet fulfills all the three conditions of the 

valid Probans. “ How so?” By your 

first emphasis, the definition means that the Pgobans is that 

which is disconnected with the Vipaksa only ; and this certainly 

excludes that which subsists in a part of the Sapalsa; as 

*, this latter is disconnected, not with the Vipakasa only, but 

+ with a part of the Sapaksa also. “But what we mean by 

» the exclusion of that which subsists in a part of the Vipaksa is 

~ that that cannot be regarded asa true Probaus which is always 

_. . disconnected with the Sapaksa; e.g. the Probans appearing in 

the argument, ‘this 1s a horse because it has horns’; and. the 

example that we have cited of ‘being a product of effort’ 

(in the proving of the non-eternality of Sound) is not one that 

is always disconnected with the Sapaksa, * being as it is, 

“connected” also, by reason of its subsisting in a part of the 

Paksat In answer tothis explanation we urgeas follows :— 

Tf what you now put forward is the correct view, then 


X Var. P. 129. 


a © Three lines are wanting in the Bib. Ind. edition. This sentence as read in the 
Ss Chaukhamba edition contains two ‘na ’s ; the sense demands a single ‘na.’ 


t The emphasis—‘it should be always disconrected with the vipaksa'—precludes 
that which subsists in a part of the vipaksa’; e.g.‘ this isa cow because it 
has horns’; and the other empliasis—‘it should be disconnected with the vipaksa 
only '—would be right only after the former emphasis; so that the definition of 
the Probans comes to be ‘ that whichis always disconnected with the vipaksa only’; 
and this means that that which is always disconnected with the sapakea is not a 
Erobans, So thatthe Probans in the reasoning, ‘this is a horse because it has 
horns’, being always disconnected with the sapakga, is not accepted as valid. On 


© the contrary, the Probans in the reasoning, ‘sound ‘is non-cternal because it is pro- 


> duced by efort, is one that us not always dieconnected with the sapaksa ; it is also 
= connected with it ; and hence itis accepted as a valid Probans,—Tätparya. 
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one of the emphasised forms that you have before given to 
your definition—viz : ‘ that which is disconnected with the Vi- 
paksaonly’—becomes rejected; as such propertiesas the charac- 
ter of being a product of effort are not such as are disconnected 
with the Vipaksa only ; beingas they are, disconnected with a part 


of the Sapaksa also. * Both the emphasised forms have 
their use in regard toa case thatis not directly mentioned 
(or heard of).” * In that case, just as that which subsists 


in a part of the S«paksa is accepted as a valid Probans, so 
would be also thgt which subsists in only a part of the Paksa ` 
or Subject; that is to say, that same force (of emphasis) which 
establishes the validity of the Probans subsisting in a part 
only of the Sapaksa, will also establish the validity of that 
which subsists in only a part of the Subject; e.g. the Probans 
in the reasoning—‘atoms are eternal because they hava 
odour’.t Thus then we find that if the two emphasised forms — 
are taken as they stand, then the character of being produced 
by effort, which is accepted as a valid Probans, becomes 


© This aphoristic sentence is thus explained by the Zittparya—The emphasised 
form,‘ that which is disc mnected with the vipakga only’, is not the only one 
that we accept; as if we did so, then such properties as being produced by 
effort and the Jike would certainly become excluded ; the fact is that the Probans 
having ‘been defined as ‘that which is always disconnected with the vipaksa’, a 
further qualifying emphasis is added in the form that the said ‘ disconnection’ 
should be with the vipaksa only ; this latter qualification excluding the ‘too common’ 
Probans, which subsists in the vipaksa also. Thus, even though a property that 
is connected as well as disconnected with the sapaisa could be a real Probans, this 
fact does not militate against the emphasis that the Probans should be disconnected 
with the vipaksa only. Even though it is true that it has nowhere been heard of 
or mentioned that a property subsis!ing in a part of sepaksa isa valid Probans, yet 
when it is found that the validity cf such a Probans is not precluded by the emphasis 
‘that which is disconnected with the vipatsa only °’, it may be taken as permitted ; 
and it is with a view to this ‘ unmentioned’ case that both the emphasised forms 
become useful. 

+ The Opponent has urged that though the fact of the Probans subsisting in a part 
of the sapaksa being valid is not directly mentioned, it is yet taken as implied by the 
fact of its not being directly denied ; and it is now urged that on exactly the same 
grounds we should accept the validity of such Probans as subsists only in a part of 
the Probandum ; which is absurd. ; 
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; excluded; while if the implication of the definition (in its 
~ emphasised forms) be taken, for the purpose of accomplish- 
$ ig what is desired by you, to be different from what it 


directly expresses, then, just as you get at what you desire 
(i. e. the validity of the Probans in the furm ‘ being produced 

by effort’), you get also at. what you do not desire—viz : the 

validity of the Probans in the form ‘having odour’; aud 

both—the exclusion of what is desired and the inclusion 

of what is not desired—constitute serious defects in the 

definition.  “ What you have urged”, says the Opponent, 

“does not affect our position; since the Commentary has 

added a further qualification. ‘I'he objection, that the defi- 

nition includes the validity of such Probans as ‘having 

odour’, does not apply to the definition put forward 

by us; as- the Commentary on the work that has pro- 

posed this definition has added the further qualification 

that the Probans should subsist in the Subject (which 

excludes that which subsists in only a part of the Sub- 

ject).” Asa matter of fact, all that the adding of this 

further qualification does is to exclude such Probans as 

‘visibility’ and the like, which do not at all subsist in the 

Subject, (Atom or Sound); and in what way does it exclude 

that which subsis:s in a part of the Subject? For certainly that 

which does subsist in a part of the Subject cannot be said to 

be not subsisting in the Sudject; similarly that which subsists 

in a part of the Vipulea cannot be said to be non-subsisting in 
the Vipaksa. Thus you will have to try some other method 

of excluding the undesirable contingency (of having to 
accept the validity of such Probans as“ having odour’ and the 

like). “Certainly, noother method is necessary, the 
desired exclusion being got at by means of emphasis; that 

1s, the Probans subsisting in a part of the Subject will be ex- 
cluded by the emphasised implication (of the qualification 
‘ that which subsists in the Subject ’).” What is the 
Precise form of that emphasis? Is it that if must subsist in 
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the Subject? or that it should subsist in the Subject only? 

“ Well, we shall have it in the form that it must subsist in the 
Subject.” Now what exactly is the force of (i. €. "a 
purpose served by) this emphasis? Does it indicate the 
possibility (of subsisting in the Subject)? Or does it preclude 
the impossibility (of the subsistence)? Asa matter of fact, 
the emphasis cannnot be taken as serving either -of these two 
purposes : as both, the indication of possidili‘y and the preclu- 
sion of tmpossibiltiy, are got at even without the 
said emphasis. Nor, lastly, is it possible for 
the emphasis to serve the purpose of excluding that which 
subsists only in a part of the Subject [even though it be ad- 

mitted that it does exclude that which is absolut: ly non-exist- 
ent in the Subject]. Thus we conclude that the emphasis in 

question is entirely useless. “ What the emphasis does 

is to indicate invariable concomitance,—the meaning being 

that the Piobans must be subsistent in the Subject, and should 
never be nun-subsistent in it; and certainly that which subsists 

in only a part of the Subject is non-subsistent also (and as such 
becomes excluded by the emphasis). ”? It is true that 
the emphasis excludes that which subsists ina part of the 

Subject; but even so, in seeking to remedy one evil you 

tumble into another, as follows :—We grant that. that which 

subsists in a part of the Subject becomes excluded; but in 

that case what is the use (in your definition) of the expression 
‘sapaksé siddhé’, ‘being known to subsist inthe Sapaksa’ P 
« Why should this expression be omitted?” For the simple 
reason that the condition meant to be laid down by that 
expression is already fulfilled by the emphasis, which, accord- 
ing to you, denotes invariable concomitance ; the fact that you 
put the emphasis inthe form—‘dharma Bva paksaya’, ‘it 
must subsist in the paksa’,—shows that the paksa is restrict- 
ed, while the property subsisting therein is unrestricted [and 
hence standing in need of restriction by means of the empha- 
sising particle éva, ‘must’]; and whea the property is unre- 
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stricted—which means that there is an uncer tainty about its 
concomitance being precise or too wide,—there is a possibility 
of its subsisting in the vipaksa as well as Supaksa ; and under 
the circumstances, the expression ‘vipakyé nasti *, ‘not sub- 
sisting in the Vipaksa’, may be accepted as serving the 
purpose of precluding the possible subsistence in the Kepaksa 

but what need is there of the expression ‘ sapaksé sid 1hé 

‘ subsisting in the Sapaksa’ [this subsistence being, according 
to you, already indicated by the emphasised expression 
< yo dharmah puksasya”’] ? 


If then, you put the emphasis somewhat differently— viz : 
that it must subsist in the Subject only,—even this involves 
the rejection of both the other expressions—‘ that it subsists 
in the Sapaksa’ and that ‘it does not subsist in the Vipaksa’. 


“How?” That it should subsistin the Sapaksa has to 
be rejected in view of the emphasised form now proposed by 
you;—it is absurd to say that it subsists in the Subject only 
and also that it should subsist in the Supuksa; no one ever 
makes such au assertion as‘feed Dévadutta only and also 
Yajnadulta’. Thon-as for tha second expression, that ié does 
not subsist in the Viprksa,—this is superfluous, as this is 
already implied. § ‘‘ By what is this implied ?” By your 
emphasised declaration that it subsists in the Subject only ; 
when you say that it subsists in the Subject only, it certainly 
follows from this that it does nct subsist in anything else ; 
80 that there is no need for adding that it should not subsist in 
the Vipaksa. Further, the qualitication that it subsists in the 
Subject only does not exclude that which subsists in a part 


only of the Subject; so that the emphasis fails in accom- 


plishing : that same pur pose for which it has been pro- 
posed. If it be held that the expression ‘subsisting in the 
Sapaksa » is als» added for the purpose of emphasising that 
tt must subsist in the Supeksa and that it should subsist in the 
SENOS only,—then we ask, what i is it that you get at by means 
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ofthis emphasis? If it implies mere possibility (of subsist- 
ing in the Sapaksa), then this possibility is got at even without 
the emphasis, by the simple unemphasised assertion that 
it subsists in the Sapaksa. If, on the other hand, it implies 
the invariable concomitance (of the Probans with the Sapaksa), 

then it comes to this that that which subsists in only a part 
of the Supaksa is not a valid Probans. And further, the em- 

phasised expression, it shoul! subsist in the Supaksa only, 

Jeads to the rejection of the other two expressions—‘it sub- 

sists in the Subject’ and ‘it does not subsist in the Vipaksa’ ; 

the former, becauseit has to be rejected 

as itis contradicted by the emphasised 

expression ‘it should subsist in the Supaksa only’; and the 

latter, because it becomes superfluous, on account of being 

already implied by the emphasised expression. 


Var. P. 131. 


Lastly, if it be held that the expression ‘not subsisting 
in the Vipaksa’ is also meant to ba for the purpose of 
emphasis, then we ask—here also what is it that is em- 
phasised ? ‘What is meant to bə emphasised is that 
it should ba non-subsistent in the Vipaksa only and that ib 
must be non-subsistent inthe Vipaksa,” It the Probans be 
defined as that which is non-subsistent in the Vipaksa only, 
then the Probans in the reasoning ‘ this is a cow because it 
has horns’ will have to be regarded as valid; as it is non- 
subsistent only in the Vipaksa [as all those animals that 
are hornless are also not-cows]. If, on the other hand, the 
Probans be defined as that which must be non-subsistent in the 
Vipaksa,—this also will not be right; as this will make 
the middle expression superfluous: of the three expressions, 
the first, € subsisting in the Subject’, is for the purpose of 
denoting invariable concomitance ;—the third, ‘not subsisting 
in the Vipaksa’ is for the excluding of that which subsists 
in a part of the Vipaksa ;—and what purpose would be served 
by the middle expression, ‘subsisting inthe Sapaksa’? If 
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it be held to serve the purpose of indicating mere possibility, — 
as this would be already indicated by the invariable concomi- 
tance denoted by the first expression as interpreted by vou, 
the adding of a separate expression would be entirely super- 
fluous. 

Thus then we find that when we come to examine the 
proposed definition as a whole, we find that it is open to the 
following objections :—it involves—(a) acceptance of the valid- 
ity of the invalid Probans,(d) rejection of the validity of 
the valid Probans, and (c) the rejection of other things con- 
comitant with what is desirable. 


The definition that we have been considering is that 

* the Probans is that which is disconnected with the Viprksa’; 
now, if we come to examine this definition {7. e., the definition 
as applying to the Probans put forward for the proving of non- 
eternality], from the standpoint of the Suutrantita (Bauddha) 
—we find that no ‘ Vipaksa’ is possible [all things 
being non-eternal, there can be nothing where non-eterna- 
lity is known to be absent] ; and it therefore becomes incum- 
bent on the propounder of the definition to explain * what he 
means by the term ‘ Vipaksa’ in his definition; as for 
ourselyes we do not understand the meaning of the term 
* Vipaksa’ when no such thing as ‘ Vipaksa’ is possible. 
Further, it is not possible to use the Ablative in connection 
with what does not exist; so that it also behoves you to ex- 
plain the sense of the Ablative affix in the word ‘ Vipaksat’. 
Similarly, when the Vipaksa is non-existent, the Locative 
also cannot be applied to it; so that it is necessary for you 
to explain the sense of the Locative affix in the word 
Pi Vipaksé’ in the expression ‘ Vipaksa nasti’ (which does 
not subsist in the Vipaksa). Then again, when no Vipaksa’ 
ìs possible, and every Probans, as ‘ being a product ” and 
° “Even if there were some eternal thir 


would be impossible for the Bauddha to explain or describe it ; as for him everything 


is nirupakhya, inexplicable, indescribable Entara, 
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the like (as proving eternality) is such as is always 
present in the Suhyect and the Swpaksa, it becomes difficult 
to determine from what such Probans is to be ‘ disconnected’ 
[so that ‘ disconnected with the Vipaksa’ becomes an impossi- 
ble qualification]. In fact the character of being a product 
is, under the circumstances, common to all, and as such it 
should be spoken of as‘ simdanya’, ‘ present, concomitant’, 
and not as‘ Vishésa’, ‘ absent, non-concomitant, disconnec- 
ted’! 

* The Banddha writer of the Commentary on the above 
definition of the Probans has declare l as follows :— 


“ A septenary being possible, when six become excluded, 
we get at the Probans with its three differentias, by rejecting 
one and two terms”. This is not right ; as there are two 
Probans possible which are characterised by what is express- 
ed by two words only. What the above-quoted passage means 
is that the following septenary—seveu definitions of the 
Probans—are possible—(1) that it should subsist in the 
Subject only, (2) it should be known to ‘subsist in the 
Sapaksa only, (8) it should be non-sub- 
sistent in the Vipatsa only, (4) it should 
subsist in the Subject and be known to subsist in the Sapaksa, 
(5) it should subsist, in the Subject, and not subsist in the 
Vipakşa, (6) it should be. known to subsist in the Sapaksaf and 
not subsist in the Vipaksa, and (7) while subsisting in the 
Subject, and also in the Szpaksa, it should not subsist in the 
Vipaksa ;—these seven definitions being possible, six are 
rejected, and the last one, with three terms is accepted as the 
true definition ; which means that definitions with only one or 


Var : P. 132. 


Se SA 

©The footnote in both editions takes this asreferring to the Vartika by Udyctakara 
himself. But this is not right. In the first place the words here put forward are 
not found in our Vértika dealing with the Sūtra defining the Probans ; and secondly 
the view is controverted here. The reference evidently is to a Bauddha writer who 
wrote a commentary ou the definition of Probans propounded by Dinnaga, or some 
other later writer. 3 : F 

t Both Editions read ` sepaksā čva '; but the Tétparya rightly reads * sapaksé cha ™ 
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two terms are excluded as not admissible.” But this 
entire exclusion (of definitions with only one or two terms) 
is not right ; because as a matter of fact, there are several 
such valid Probans as are characterised by differentiag 
expressed by only two terms. H.g. for one who (like tho 
Bauddha) does not accept anything as eternal, the Probans 
being a product as also being a product of effort, are found to 
possess only the differentias expressed by two terms only [i.e. 
they subsist in the Subject, and they subsist also in the Sapaksa; 
the third condition of not subsisting in the Vipaksa is not possi. 
ble ; as for one who accepts nothing to be eternal, there can 
be no ‘ Vipaksa’ in the case of areasoning proving non-eter- 
nality]; and if the three-termed definition were the only one ad- 
missible, then both these valid Probans would have to be reject- 
ed ;—and further, the negative Probans, that we have in such 
reasonings as ‘ the living body is not without the Soul, as if it 
were soit would be without the life-breath &c.’, will also 


©The rejection of the six &c., is thus explained by the Tatparya :—If the Pro- 
bans be defined as that which subsists in the Subject only, then it would be the 
asaédharana or singular Probans only that-could be included in the definition 3— (2) 


if it be defined as that whick subsists in the Sapaksa only, then in the proving of . 


the horse being horned, the character of being a cow would be a true Probans ;— 
(3) if it be defined as that which is non-subsisting in the Vipakga only, the reasoning 
“Sound is non-eternal because it is knowable’ would be a valid reasoning ;—(4) if 
it be defined as that which subsists in the Subject and also in the Sapaksa, then the 
too wide and hence inconclusive character also would have to be accepted as a valid 
Probans ; e. g. ‘ there must be smoke on the hill because there is fire’ ;—(5) if itbe 
defined as that which subsists in the Subject and does not subsist in the Vipaksa, 
the singular Probans would have to be accepted as valid ;—(6) if it be defined 
as that which subsists in the Sapaksa and does not subsist in the Vipaksa, then 
the reasoning ‘ the atom is non-eternal because it is a product’ will rare to be 
accepted as valid. So that the seventh definition is the only one that can be 


accepted; and this lays down three characteristics as necessary for the valid 
Probans, 


What is put forward here as the seventh definition is the one that has been 
naded ey Dinnaga in his NyGyapravésha (Vide Medieval Logic, P. 91). c. £. 
also, Nyayabindu— The Probans has a threefold character—it must subsist in the 


Subject, it should ist i k : 
Vipat? ould subsist in the Sapaksa only, and it should never subsist in the 
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have to bo rejected as invalid ; as this also has only two differ- 
entias [the character of subsisting in the Sapaksa being 
in this case impossible, as there can be no living body 
without the life-breath]. 

Thus we find that when we come to examine the defini- 
tion of Probans as ‘that which is disconnected with the 
Vipuks’, it either imparts the character of the valid Probans 
to that which isnot really so,—or it excludes that which is 
really so,—or it contradicts authoritative treatises, and thus 
militates against scriptural tenets. 


Others (e.g. Diñnāga, says the Tatparya) have proposed the 
following definition of the Probans:—“ Tt is that which subsists 
in the Supaksa in two ways, and which does not subsist in its 
contrary ; that is to say, that which subsists in two ways in 
that which is homogeneous to the Subject—[i. o. (1) entirely— 
subsisting in all Supakşas, e.g. the character of being a product 
as proving non-elernalily, and (2) partially—subsisting in 
some Sapaksa, e. g. the character of being produced by effort as 
proving the same]—and which does not subsist in its contrary 
i.e. in the Vipaksa. This definition supplies an adequate 
description of the Probans with all its three characteristics [ (1) 
subsisting in the Subject, (2) subsisting in the Sapaksa, and (3) 
not subsisting in the Vipaksa).”* 

As a matter of fact however, the definition, as it stands, 
does not describe the Probans with its three necessary 
characteristics. If the definition stands as you have put it, 
which word is there to indicate that the Probans should sub- 


* Tue Medieval Logic gives a chirt of the ‘ Wheel of Reason’, where nine 
possible forms of the Probans as proving non-eternality are put forward ; out of which 
only two are selected as valid—being a product, which subsists in all non-eternal things, 
in all Sapaksas, and being produced by effort, which subsists in a few non-eternal 
things, not in all. The Medieval Logic does not mention Dinnaga’s definition as here 
put forward ; but the Tétparya makes a quotation from Dianaga’s work. 
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sist fo the Subject? “Tt has been declared by us that 
almost every Probans, valid and invalid alike, must subsist 
in the Subject.” True, this assertion has been made by you; 
but even this assertion does not mean that itis only what sub- 
sists in the Subject that can be a Probans; all that it means ig 
that what does not subsist in the Subject is not a Probans, 
either valid or invalid. “But this is certainly got at by 
implication ; when the words of the declaration are construed 
to mean that what does not subsist in the Subject cannot be a 
Probans, either or invalid, it is certainly implied that the Pro- 
bans, valid as well as invalid, must subsist in the Subject.” 

It is true that the idea that it should subsist in the Subject is 
got by implication; but there is nothing to imply the 
necessary and invariable character of this subsistence |i. e. 
there is nothing to imply that every Probans must ‘subsist in 
the Subject]; all that the sentence means is that what does 
not subsist in the Subject cannot be a Probans ; and all that 
this can imply is the mere zossibility (of every Probans 
subsisting in the Subject); and possibility is twofold; it may 
be necessary and invariable [i, e. universal, which would mean 
that every Probans must subsist in the Subject only], or not 
necessary and invariable [which would mean that it may 
subsist in the Subject, and also in the Vipaksa]; and [if you 
rested with the assertion of this twofold possibility] this 
would imply that even that undesirable Probans will have to be 
accepted as true which does not necessarily subsist in the 
whole of the Subject. The validity of such a Probans 


is certainly not implied ; when it is distinctly stated that tho: 


Var. P. 133, Probans must subsist in the Subject, that alone 


i comes to be implied as the true Probans which: 
must subsist in the Subject ; and certainly that which subsists ~ 


in only a part of the Subject, cannot be said to be one that 
must subsist in it.” This is not right; as the emphasis 
[involved in the assertion that the Probans must subsist in 
Subject]has been held by you to serve an entirely different 


£ 
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purpose ; as a matter of fact you put forward this emphasis 
for a wholly different purpose ; you put it for the purpose of 
restricting the scope of the valid and invalid Probans [7.e. for 
the purpose of indicating what can be regarded as Probans, 
valid or invalid] ; and when it is held to serve this purpose, 
how can it serve the purpose of excluding that (Probans) 
which does not subsist in the whole of the Subject ? “ But 
the emphasis could very well serve both purposes: it could 
exclude the partially subsisting Probans as well as restrict 


the scope of the valid and invalid Probans.” In that case 
you should not have the words ‘ which subsists in two ways 
in that which is homogeneous to the Subject.’ “ Why so?” 


For the simple reason that when the pervasive (universal) and 

necessary character of the subsistence of the Probans in the 

Subject is got at by means of the emphasis in question, it means 

that the Subject as well as the property subsisting in it (as the 

Probans) are both strictly restricted; and it is only when 
there is no such restriction with rezard to a property that 

there is a twofold possibility of its subsisting (1) in the 

Sapaksa and (8) in the Vipaksa; and as the definition would 

otherwise become applicable to the undesirable Probans also, 

it is necessary to add the qualification that it should not subsist 
in the Vipaksa; but why add the ‘qualification that if should 

subsist in the Supaksa? TE it is for the purpose of indicating 

the possibility (of its subsisting in the Swpaksa),—then our 

answer is that this indication of mere possibility would keep 

it unrestricted ; as a matter of fact, mere possibility of subsis- 

tence would imply both entire and partial subsistence; and 

under the circumstances, what would be the use of having 
these words (of too wide connotation) [when, according to 
you, the duly restricted entire subsistence is implied by the 
emphasis | ? In any case the phrase ‘in two ways’ should 
not be inserted in the definition at all; as this qualification is 
already implied in the qualification ‘subsisting in the Supaksa’, 
it need not be re-iterated (by means of a separate phrase) ; 
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in fact tho word ‘subsisting’ signifying equally both kinds 
of subsistence, partial and entire, the addition of the phrase 
‘in two ways’ savours of senselessness. 


It might be argued that—‘‘ the phrase ‘ subsisting in the 
Sapsksa’ is added for the purposes of emphasis; and certainly 
the addition of a phrase for that purpose is quite proper.’’ 
But as a matter of fact, the emphasising itself is not right. 
“ How so?” If the emphasis means that the Probans 
must be always subsisting in the Supaksa, then for you the 
character of being produced by effort will not be a valid Probans 
(for proving non-eternality) ; as the character of eing pro luced 
by effort is both subsisting and non-subststing in the Sapaksa 
(being present in some and not present in other non-eternal 
things); and as such it is excluded by your emphasised qualifica- 
tion ; for certainly there can be no such reasonable assertion as 

feed the Bra@hmin+ only, and the Ksattriya also’. If, on the 
other hand, you put the emphasis the other way and hold that 
the Probans should subsist in the Sapaksa only,-then this leads 
to the rejection of the other two qualifications; one of them 
being actually contrary to the sense of the emphasised qualifi- 
cation, and the other being already implied in the latter.* 


Tf, lastly, you lay your emphasis on the phrase ‘in two 
ways ,—here also we ask,—what is the meaning of the em- 
phasis? Does it mean that the twofold subsistence is in the 
Sapalsa only, or thatit should subsist inthe Sapaksa tn two ways 
only? Ifit be meant that it should subsist iu two ways in 
the Sapaksu only, and in nothing else—that the twofoldness 
does not pertain either to any other Pulsa or 
to the Vipaksga,—then clearly, you should not 


Var. P, 134, 


“There are three characteristics of the Probans—(1) that it should subsist in 
the Sapakga, (2) that it should subsist in the Subject, and {3) that it should not subsist 
inithe Vipakea. If then, it is meant that it should subsist in the Sapaksa only, then 
this excludes that which subsists in the Subject also; and as for non-subsistence in 


the Vipaksa, this would be implied in the qualification that it should subsist in the 
Sapaksa only. 


Á 
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have the words ‘subsisting in the Sapaksa’; as this subsist- 
enco is already implied ea hypothesi by the emphasis laid upon 
the phrase ‘in two ways’;and as for the possibility of the 
subsistence in the Sapxksa, this also is already implied by the 
very first qualification (that it should subsist in the Subject) ;— 
then again, when you have the phrase ‘in two ways’, and 
this phrase precludes, as you have just declared, the two-fold- 
ness of the subsistence in another Subject and that of non-sub- 
sistence in the Vipaksa, *—then this phrase itself implies the 
possiblity of subsistence in the Supaksa; so that in any case 
the qualification ‘ subsisting in the Sepaksa’ becomes entirely 
superfluous, And lastly, the emphasis of the fact that i should 
subsist in two ways in the Sapaksa only implies its subsistence 
in the Subject also [specially as every Probans, valid or invalid, 
must, by its very nature, subsist in the Subject,—according to 
the Bauddha logician, Diinaga]; so that there is no need for 
emphasising the fact that the Probans must subsist in the 
Subject,—an emphasis which you have pub forward for 
the purpose indicating the invariable concomitance of the 
two. “Tn order to avoid the absurd contingency of 
having to reject the emphasising of every other word of the 
definition, we shall” —says the Bauddha—‘“ not have the om- 
phasised qualification that the twofold subsistence should be 
in the Sapaksa only.” But even so, the two middle 
expressions [(1) ‘subsisting in the Sapaksa’, and (2) ‘in 
two ways’] of your definition should be rejected; and 
this throws you into the same predicament in which 
the man fell who, in trying to relieve himself of his 
goitre by pushing it in, managed to have his eye-bells 
thrown out! t If then you put the emphasis upon the 


ë í Anyapada’ has been explained by the T@tparya as any padé yayoh (things 
expressed by two other words), i. e. paksasattva and vipalisisttua. 


+ This ‘nyaya’ or maxim is not explained in the Commentaries. The Chaukham- 
bha edition reads ‘grihapravésha Gs.’ ; but‘ gadupravésha’ gives better sense. 


Nyaya 377. 
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phrase ‘in two ways’ in another way, explaining it to mean 
that the Probans would subsist in the Sapaksa in two ways 
only,—then for you such universal Probans as being aproduct 
and the like would not be valid! As such characters do not 
subsist in two ways only [as it subsists im non-eternal things 
in only one way, i.e., in their entirety, never only ta some, 
but always in all non-eternal things]. . 
Further, in now propounding a definition with three 
i terms you exclude the Probans which fulfils only two con- 
ditions, and which you have accepted to be valid in your 
philosophy (vide Text, p. 128). The Negative Probans also, 
under your definition, ceases to be a true Probans 
fas it does not subsist in the  Sapaksa in two 
ways]. Ifit be argued that the Negative Probans is really 
nota true Probans, then we ask—why has the Banddha 
philosopher made a great effort to establish the validity of 
the negative Probans? [And inasmuch as he has actually 
done so, it cannot be right for him to argue now that it is 
not a true Probans]. 

If, in order to avoid all these difficulties, you do not lay 
any emphasis on any term of your definition, then you include 
also such Probans as subsist in only a part of the Subject, 
and also that which is inconclusive [not being invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum, being non-subsistent in 
things other than the Vipassa also]. 


The above arguments also serve to demolish the definition 
_ propounded by Dituaga in another work of his, * which is 
as follows :— 
“The Probans is that which subsists in the Subject and is 
invariably concomitant with a part of it [i. e. with the Proban- 
l dum in general j.” Specially because, as the definition stands, 
| ìt includes also that which does not extend over the whole of 
the Subject; andas such has already been criticised and rejected. 
* The Tatparya calls this ‘ dinndgosya pradéshantaralaksanam’, 
Nyaya 378, 
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Reverting again to Difndga’s former definition, we find 
) that the term ‘asan tadatyay@ is exactly similar’ to the 
‘vipaksé nasi’ of a previous definition [and as such, is open 
to all those objections that we have urged against this last, 
on Text, P. 150, L. 13 et eeq.] 


Other writers (Bauddhas) have proposed the following 
definition—* Ladrigavinabhavidharmopagarshanam hétuh—the 
Probans is that which is indicative of the presence of a char- 
acter which is never apart from like things. Here the term 
| ‘which is never apart from like things’ indicates the two char- 
| acteristics of not subsisting in the Vipaksa and of subsisting 
in the Sapaksa, and the term ‘indicative of the presence’ de- 
notes presence in the Subject; and thus we get the Probaus * 
with its three characteristic features. ” l 


t3 The upholders of this last definition have held that the 
| term ‘ which is never apart from like things’ indicates subsist- 


a. 


ence in the Sapaksa and non-subsistence in the Vipaksa. But 
this is not right; ibis true that the words, ‘ which does not 
subsist apart from like things’ indicate that it does not sub- 
sist in the Vipaksa ; but in what way does it indicate that it 
subsists in the Supalsa? Certainly when a character does not 
subsist in the Vipaksa, it does not necessarily follow thatit 
must subsist in the Sugaksa, And (if this is 
| not indicated by any term in the definition) 
| audibility also would bea true Probans (in proving 
| the non-eternality of Sound)! As audibility never 
subsists apart from non-elernal things [and the 
| only condition that excludes such singular Probans, 
4 
| 


Var. P. 135. 


—yiz : that it should subsist in the Sapaksa—is absent from 

the definition]. But we shall grant (for the sake of argu- 

| ment), that the term ‘subsisting nob apart from like things ° 
Sects O E E N O e 


"= 


* The Tatparya says pak;agharma ityanina h2torabhidhinam, tena t“ilakşaņa- 
pravibhdvitdima hituh ityarthah. From this itis clear that in place of ‘ paksah’ we 
should read ‘ paksadha: mah.’ 

Nyaya 379. 
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does indicate subsistence in like things (i. e. subsistence in the 
Kapaksa); but even so what is there to indicate that the 
Probans should subsist in the Subject itself? k lhat is 
indicated by the term ‘upadarshana’” Certainly it 
cannot be indicated by that word; as the word ‘wpzdarshana’ 
denotes only mention or indication; as a matter of fact, 
. the word ‘ upadarshana’, which is explained as ‘ padar hya E 
arena. only means ‘that by which things are indicated on 
i. He indicative; and certainly it has no power to imply 
* _« that itis indicative of presence in the Subject or anywhere 
"else, But (if it is not indicative of presence in the Sub- 
ject) wherein else could the presence be of which it would be 
indicative P’ Wherever there might be a possibility of 
its presence. § “Where is there such possibility ?” Cer- 
tainly in the Sapaksa ;—thus then, the meaning of the defini- 
tion comes to be—‘the Probans is that which is indicative 
of the presence, in the Sapaksa, of a character which is never 
apart from the Supaksa’*; and under this definition 
visibility would be a valid Probans (for the proving of 
non-eternality of sound); as visibility, according to the 
Bauddha, never subsists apart from non-eternal things ; 
[as for him there is no such eternal generality as ‘ripatva’ ; 
and according to the definition subsistence in the Sapaksa 
being the only condition, the absence of visibility in Sound 
would not matter]. For the sake of argument we shall grant 
that your ‘indicative ’ does indicate the presence in the 
Subject of the character ‘which is never apart from 

_ the Sapaksa’. But even so, by what means do you ex- 
= Cludo that Probans which subsists in a part only of the Sub- 
ject. “ That also is done by the same word “indicative ’, 
upadarshana”. That cannot be;as all that that word 
devotes is mere possibility (of subsistence in the Subject). 

If you think that the word ‘upadurshana’ denotes sub- 


SSS SS eee 
“Both editions read‘ abhidh@nahétuh ’ 
_“abhidhanam hītuh. 


= See - 
; but the correct reading apparently is 


Nyaya 380. 
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sistence in the whole of the Subject,—then you are sadly 
mistaken; as the word ‘upadarshana’ denotes mere 
possibility ; only the possibility of subsistence in the Subject 
is denoted by the word; and it does not indicate anything as 
to subsistence in the whole of the Subject [and until this is 
done the partially subsisting Probans cannot be excluded]. 
If, by some stroke of reasoning, recourse be had to emphasis- ~ 
ing (certain terms, with a view to get what is necessary), , 
none of these would be capable of excluding the partial 


Probans; so that the objection against the definition would =- 


remain in force as before. 


The propounders of this last definition have 
cited two examples of the Probans—(a) the character of 
being produced by effort as proving non-elernality, and (b) 
Smokeas proving fire. Now, as regards (b), it has already 
been declared that Smoke does not prove fire [this has been 
declared by the Vartika itself, on p. 59,1. 14, and also by 
Diùnāga in his Praminasamuchchaya, quoted is Medieval 
Logic, P. 87]. And as regards (a), the character of being 
produced by effort cannot be a Probans (in proving the non- 
eternality of Sound). “ Why sor” For the simple 
reason that the said character of being produced by effort does 
not subsist in the Subject (Sound) ; as a matter of fact, being 
produced by effort is not a property of Sound; there is no 
Sound thet is produced by effort,—every Sound being produced 
by conjunctions and disjunctions.* It may be that (though 
not the immediate and direct cause of Sound) effort is cer- 
tainly the indirect cause of Sound [the contact of the vocal 
chords, for instance, being due to the Effort put forth by the 
speaker]; but in that way all things may be said to be the 


© When a man speaks, what produces the Sound, is the contact and separation of 
the wind thrown out of the throat with the vocal chords: and so iu every case the 
immediate cause of Sound consists in the waves of air coming into contact with 


something ; Souud is produced by disjunction, in the case of the Sound proceeding 
from the splitting of the bamboo, 


Nyaya 381. 
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indirect cause of Sound! So that it is futile bp bg any such 
specification as ‘produced by effort’; the ESSE pee be put 
forward simply as—‘Sound is non-eternal, because itis produced.’ 
Then again, when you put forward, in 
proof of the non-eternality of Sound, the 
character of being produced by effort, expressing this latter by 
means of the abstract noun ‘prayatnadnantariyakatva’—what 
does the abstract noun (énantariyakutva) mean? (a) Does it 
mean production ? (b) Ur perception? (a) If it means produc- 
~ tion, then that alone would be enough to prove non-eternality*; 
and it is needless to put forward the term as ‘ being produced 
by effort’; certainly it is no use putting up the reasoning in the 
form ‘Sound is non-eternal because it is a product of Dévadulta 
[it being enough to say that itis a product]; so that your rea- 


Var. p. 136. 


soning should be in the form ‘ because it is produced’ [and the 
qualifing phase ‘by effort’ becomes superfluous]. If ‘being 
produced’ were not invariably concomitant with non-eternalily 
(and as such failed to prove it conclusively), then alone would 
it have served a useful purpose to add the qualification ‘ by 
effort’. Asin the case of every Probans, it is necessary to 
add qualifications only if, in the unqualified form, it is found to 
be inconclusive or too wide. (b) If on the other-hand, percep- 
tion is what you mean by the abstract term ‘anantariyakatva’, 
then also, this perception alone would have the required 
capacity (of proving non-eternality); and in this case also 
the qualification (‘by effort’) would be superfluous. 
As things perceived are not of two kinds—eternal and 
hon-eternal (as according to the Banddha nothing is 


eternal) ; nor are they of two kinds—perceived after effort 


and not-perceived after effort. “You will perhaps 


———— I O 
* Both editions read ‘tannaiva’; 
reading should be #adëva’. 


this is incompatible with what follows; the 


+ Both editions read *prayatndnantar-yala’;. The Tatparya reads ‘prayatnananta- 
rama d¢,’;this latter gives botter sense, 


; ; 5 N Yaya 382. 
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argue that the generality ‘ghatafia’ is eternal, and it is 
also perceived after effort.” But you yourself have 
denied this (by holding that there are no such 
eternal generalities as ‘ghatafva’ and the like). Thus the 
conclusion is that in the proving of the non-eternality of 
Sound, ‘ prayatnanantariyakatva’ cannot serve as a valid Pro- 
bans. Further, the character of being produced by effort is also 
not invariably concomitant with the Subject; and the term 
‘Sound’ which is the Subject of the reasoning in question, 


includes all Sounds (and all sounds are not produced by effort). - 


If, then, you put forward the reasoning as referring to a E 
particular Sound (and not to all Sound»), —thus also the Pro- 
bans, being produced by effort, would apply only to the first 
sound-unit, and not to the endless sound-units that follow each 
gound-unit; so that the fact remains that the Probans does not 
subsist in the whole Subject. lt may be urged that “ that 
particular sound which is produced by effort is certainly non- 
eternal.’ True; but in that case, for your Probans you must 
have something other (than the character of being produced); 
as the true Probans should subsist in the whole of the Subject 


(which being produced by effort does not do). 

Then again the Bauddha writer has made the following 
assertion :—‘‘ Things not produced by effort are of three 
kinds—(1) some are eternal, as the Akasha is held to be by 
some philosophers, (2) some are not eternal, as the lightning, 
and (3) some are absolute non-entities, as the ‘sky-flower.’” 
This shows what an acute logician and clever dialectician 
the Bauddha is, when he makes the wonderful assertion that 
an absolute non-entity is ‘ something’ and ‘is not produced by 
effort’! That which is ‘eternal’ can certainly be ‘ some- 
thing’; but you cannot call it ‘not produced by effort’; for 
example, the Akasha cannot be said to be produced by efforts 


The sense is that if there were things perceived after effort and things not perceived 
after effort, then alone would the qualification ‘after effort’ have had any use; asit is 

. ` > 
all things are perceived only after effort. 


Nyaya 383. 
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nor can it be spoken of as ‘ not produced by effort’; as this 
term spe:ks of the character of being due to effort as qualify- 
ing, ‘ production ’; the term meaning ‘that whose produc- 
tion is due to effort’; and as there is no ‘ production’ of 
Akasha, you cannot speak of it either as ‘not produced by 
effort,’ or as ‘produced by effort.’ This same reasoning 
holds gvo] regarding the case of Negation also; as negation 
also cannot be spoken of either as ‘ produced 
by effort’ or as ‘not produced by effort.’ 
Thus then, all other proposed definitions of the Probans 
having been found to be defective, we must accept that which 


‘has been propounded by the sage Gautama. 


Var. P. 137. 


Tas STATEMENT OF THE EXAMPLE. 
Sitra (36). 

THAT FAMILIAR INSTANCE,—WHICH, THROUGH SIMILARITY TO 
WHAT IS TO BE PROVED (iù. e. THE SUBJECT), 18 POSSESSED OF A 
PROPERTY OF THAT (SUBJEC')—CoNSTITUTES THE ‘ STATEMENT OF 
THE EXAMPLE.” 


Nyaya $84, 
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BuAsya on Sē. (86). 
$ s [P. 41, L. 9 to P. 42, L. 6.] 


% Similarity to what is be proved’ consists in the presence of 
the same property in both; when by reason of thissimilarity, the . 
familiar instance is found to be possessed of a character of that 
same,—i. e., the character of what is to be proved. _ ‘‘ What 
is to be proved’ is of two kinds—(a) in some cases ‘it is the 
property as qualified by (belonging to) the object ;—as when 
we assert the ‘non-eternality of Sound’; and (2) in others’ 
it is the object as qualified by the property, as when wo 
assert that ‘sound is nou-eternal’; and if is this latter that 
is referred to by the pronoun ‘ tat’ [in the compound, 
taddharmabhavi] (in the Sz{ra) [and not the probandum, which 
is what is usually spoken of as‘ sa@dhya’]. “ How do you 
know that it is this latter that is meant by the word ‘sadhya’ 
here ?” For the simple reason that we find the“ property ’, 
‘dharma ’, mentioned separately from ‘that’, ‘fat’ [so that 
‘tat? and ‘dharma’ could not be the same |; the word 
‘ taddhamabhavi ’ means ‘ that which has the bhava or presence 
> of the dharma or property of ‘ tat’ or ‘ that’ ; that is to say, 
ž that familiar instance which is possessed of a property that 
-a belongs also to the Subject ; and it is such an instance which 
can be spoken of as ‘ possessed of a property 
of the subject’, in virtue of its similarity to 
that Subject, For instance, in the reasoning ‘ sound is non- 
i eternal, because it has the character of being produced’, 
i what the probans, ‘ being produced’, means is that being 
| produced, it ceases to be,—i.e. loses itself, —i. e. is destroyed ; 
here we find that being produced is meant to be the means of 
proving (i.e. the probans) and being non-eternal is what is 
proved (the probandum) ; and the notion that there is the 
relation of means and object between the two properties can 
arise only when the two are found to co-exist in any one thing ; 
and it arises only by reason of the ‘similarity ` (of a number 
of things in every one of which the two properties are found - 


Bhasya, P..42. 


ee 


wee a eee eee 
i u The wording of this Sätra is not clear. The meaning is clear enough—that is 
the right example which possesses two properties in common with the Subject,—one 
property whose presence in the Subject is to be proved, and the other that which is 
already known to subsist in it. But the difficulty arises from the presence of the 
J->. word ‘sédhya’ in the Sūtra. Ordinarily this word stands for the probandum, that whose 
presence in the Subject is to be proved ; that the word cannot mean this in the present 
Sūtra is made clear in the Vartika. The translation has adopted the explanation 


Nyaya 385. 
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to co-exist) ; so that when one has perceived the said relation 
in the familiar instance, he naturally infers the same in the 
Sound also ;—the form of the inference being ‘ Sound also ig 
non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced, 
just like such things as the dish, the cup and like’. And this 
is called ‘Statement of the Example’, ‘ ud@haranz’, because 
it is what is the means of establishing, between the two pro- 
perties, of the relation of means and object. 


Vartika on Sa. (36.) 
{P. 187, L. 4 to P. 138, L. 4.) 
That familiar instance .... . . constitutes the ‘ Statement of 


ihe Example ’—says the Sūtra ; aud this Sūtra is only meant 
to be an indicative of what the ‘Statement of Example’ is.t 


provided by the 7@éparya, as follows :-—‘Sédhyasdédharmya’ must mean the similarity 
of the Instance to the Subject,—this similarity, in the case of the reasoning ‘ Sound is 
non-eternal because it is a product,’ consisting in the presence of the property of being 
produced, which is the probans ; as this is equally present in the Subject, Sound, 
which is to be proved as * non-eternal ’, and in the Instance, dish, &c.; and on the basis 
of this similarity, the Instance is found to possess another property meant to belong 
to that same Subject (Sound),—that is, that the connection of Sound with which is to 
be proved, e. g. the property of non-eternality ; and the dish, &c., are actually found to 
be possessed of this last property. 


Thereis yet another difficulty ;—udaharana, asa factor of reasoning, is a verbal 
statement; how can a familiar instance, which is an object possessing certain 
properties, be called a ‘statement’? This difficulty has been sought to be cleared 
by the Vartika. (See below). 

The translator has adopted the interpretation of the Vartika and the 
Bhasya. But the Sitra is capable of a much simpler interpretation— 
sadhyena (dharména anityatvina) sadkaranyat (samanadhikaranyat, sadhya- 
samanadhikoranan dharmantaranutpattidharmakatoamavalambya) taddharmabhavi 
(sdédhyadharmavan, ; ~translated thus—‘That familiar instance which, possessing 
& property that is known to be co-existent or concomitant with the probandum, 
possesses also the probandum.’ The Bhasya, the Vartika and the Tatparya appear to 
have been led away by the impossibility of there b ing any * Sidharmya’ (similarity) 
between the Instance (which is an object, a dharmin) and the Probandum (which is 
2 property, a dharma). But the Bhésya itself (p. 42, ll. 2-3) affords an explanation 
which shows that ‘ szdharmya’ means ‘concomitance in a single substratum’, and not 
similarity; and that this concomitance is between the two properties—e. g- 
non-eternality ’ (probandum) and ‘ being produced’, both of which, known to bo 
<oucomitant, should subsist in the Instance. 


+ ‘ And it cannot be regarded as actually pointing out the form of that Statement ; 
as the alalement must be verbal ;and as such it cannot be defined as the familiar instance. 
= Nyaya 386. 
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The term ‘sadhyasagharmya. means ‘ similarity towhatis to be 
proved’; this also implies two emphasised restrictions—viz. (1) 
that the similarity should be only to what is be proved, and not to 
what is contrary to what is to be proved, and (2) that to what is 
tobe proved there should be similarity only, and not dissimilarity 
also ;* both these restrictions should be taken as implied by the 
term, inasmuch as by reason of the said ‘similarity’ the ‘familiar 
instance’ comes to be possessed of ‘a property of the subject.’ 
‘Is there any similarity to what is to be proved by which the 
Instance becomes not possessed of a property of the subject P 
[And inasmuch as the term ‘similarity to what is to 
be proved’, would imply the possession of the property of .the 
Subject also, the adding of this last term to the definition is 
entirely superfluous, and itis also needless to have recourse 
to any emphatic restriction. |” Certainly it does become not 
possessed of the property of the Subject; e-g. when action 
(motion) is cited as an instance to prove the eternality of sound 
onthe ground of its incorporeality.t For these reasons we 
conclude that what is meant is that instance which comes to 
possess a property of the Subject, by reason of its ‘ similarity 
to what is to be proved’; and this is what is meant by the 
term ‘faddharmabhavi’. A familiar instance, such as above 
described, which becomes qualified by the character of being 
‘possessed of the property of the Subject’ by virtue of its 
‘similarity to what is to be proved, constitutes the t State- 


So what is put forward in the Sūțra is a definition, not of the statement, but of that 
which the Statement speaks of.’—T atparya. See Vartika below. The Parishuddhy 
adds that as even this indirect description suffices to give an idea of what the 
Udaharana is, no exception can be reasonably taken to the Sūtra. 


© The first restriction precludes the ‘too-wide’ character, which is similar to 
eternal as well as non-eternal things ; and the second precludes the partial charactes, 
which is partly similar and party dissimilar.—T'atparya. 


+ In the reasoning ‘Sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, tke action’, action 
has certainly this ‘similarity’ to Sound that both are ‘incorporeal ’; but even with this 
similarity,’ Action is not possessed of eternality, which isthe ‘ property of the Sub- 
ject’, which should be present in the Instance. Aut this becomes excluded by the 


Nyaya 887. 
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ment of the Example’;* this’ has been called ‘ Udtharana’, 
because the relation, between the two properties, of being the 
means of proving.and the proved, is indicated by it [udahriya- 
téanéna].t 

“Well,'if the lyut affix in the word ‘udaharanz’ has, 
as you say, the sense of the Instrumental, the wda@haranu 
should be in the form of a verbal expression; so that the 
‘Instance’ being an object, it is not right to speak of the two 
as in apposition to each other [the Sūtra speaks of the ‘ fami- 
liar instance’ as the ‘ Statement of Example’; and certainly 
an object cannot be spoken of asa statement]; for instance, the 
verbal expression ‘ having horns’ can never be in apposition 
to the cow.” 


This objection has no force at all; as what the Sitra 
does is to mention the ‘familiar instance’ as a qualification 
of the ‘statement’; it certainly does not mean that the 
Instance, by itself, constitutes the ‘Statement of the Ex- 
ample’; what it means is that when the familiar instance is 
stated as being ‘ possessed of the property of the Subject’ by 
virtue of its “similarity to what is to be proved’, we have the 
‘Statement of the Example,’ 


_ The term ‘taddharmabhav? is to be explained in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘ Taddharmah’ =the property of that, i.e., of 
what is tobe proved; and ‘what is to be proved’ is of two 
kinds, it isa property and it is also an object; in one case 


term “taddharmabhavi’, and also by the restriction that there should be semilarity to 
the Sadhya only ; as the ¢ incorporeality’ forms a similarity not to Sound only, bat to 
many other things also, eternal and non-eternal alike. 


* It is interesting to note that with regard to Vartika, lines 7-12, the Parishuddhe 
remarks that ‘no one agrees with what the Vartika has said here ;......and very little 
useful purpose is served by it, 

t The ‘Statement of the Example’ is that in which it is shown that by virtue of 
its ‘similarity to what is to be proved,’ the Instance is ‘ possessed of a property of 
the Subject’; that is there is invariable concomitance between the similarity (which 
in the case of the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal, becaus2 it is a product, like the 
Jar,’ cousists in being a product) and the “property of the Subject’ (non-eternality). 
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(the former) it is the object that forms the qualifying factor, 
and in the other it is the property that is the qualifying 
factor; and in the present case, ‘that’ should be taken as 
standing for the object; for the simple reason that the pro- 
perty is mentioned separately by itself*; that is to say, the 
properties of being a product, &c., belong to the object, and not 
to the property. And further, if property were meant here to 
be ‘what is to be proved,’ then it would be absurd to speak 
of the ‘similarity’ of the Instance to it; for certainly there 
can be no ‘similarity’ between the property and the instance; 
as a matter of fact, the ‘ similarity to what is to be proved 
of the Instance must be to an object only; and the final Re- 
assertion also must refer to the object.—For these reasons the 
term ‘ what is to be proved’ must here stand 
for the object (i. e. the subject of the syllo- 
gism); and the Example is that instance which (while being 
similar, &c. &c.) possesses that property whose existence is to 
be proved inthe Subject. Such an Example (in the case of 
proving the non-eternality of sound) we have in the shape of 
such objects as the Dish and the like, all which have the 
character of being produced and are found to be non-eternal. 


Sūtra (37). 
AND THE OTHER KIND OF ‘STATEMENT OF Ex- 


AMPLE’ IS THAT WAICH 1S CONTRARY TO WHAT HAS 
BEEN DESCRIBED IN THE FOREGOING SoTRA. 


Var: P. 138. 


Buasya. 
[P. 42, L. 8 to P. 43, L. 8J. 


What is meant to be described is that ‘familiar instance 
which constitutes the Statement of Hxample’; so that what 
the Stitra means is that the other kind of Statement of the 
(heterogeneous) Example consists in that familiar instance 
which, through dissimilarity to what is to be proved, is not 
possessed of œ property of that Subject. HE. g. “Sound is non- 
eternal, because it has the character of being produced,— 


© Both editions read = TTR but the # is superfluous, 
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everything not having the character of being produced is eternal, 
for instance, the Soul and the rest ;—hore Soul and the rest’ 
constitute the required ‘ familiar instance, which, through 
their ‘ dissimilarity to what is to be proved ’—i.e. on account 
of their not having the character of being produced,—are not 
‘ possessed of the property of the subject, —1.2. the property of 
non-eternality. When we find that in the case of the Soul, the 
character of being produced being absent™, ib does not possess 
non-eternality, we infer the-contrary ım the caso of Sound,— 
‘hecause Sound is possessed of the character of being produced, 
Sound is non-eternal’.t 


When the Probans is stated with a view to similarity — 
i.e. in the affirmative form,—what constitutes the Statement 
of the Bvample is that familiar instance which, through its 
similarity to what is to be proved, is possessed of a pro- 
perty of the Subject ; and when the Probaus is stated with 
a view to dissimilarity, —i. e. in the negative form—the 
Statement of the Hxample consists of that familiar instance 
which, through its dissimilarity to what is to be proved, 


© The reading ‘ sya—bhavat is wrong ; the correct reading given in the Puri Ms. 
is ‘ sy@bhavat.’ 

+ The Tétparya takes exception to the example cited in the Bhasya: —“ Both the 
examples cited in the Bhésya—that of the Homogeneous. Example as , well as that of 
the Heterogeneous Example—are those of the ‘ affirmative-negative’ kind ; and in the 
latter case it has declared that the absence of the property to be proved is dus 
to the absence of the character which proves it ; and this is not right, as in the case of 
the ‘ affirmative-negative’ reasoning, even though a heterogeneous Example be 
available, the right course is always to cite the homogeneous Example ; as the dissimi- 
larity of a thing is recognised always after its similarity ; so that it is not right to 
have recourse to the roundabout way when a straight roadis available for the same 
purpose ”. This contention appears to be favoured by the Värtika also, which says 
that an instance of the heterogeneous example is to be found cited in connection with 
the ‘ Negative’ reasoning. The instance that the Ta@tparya would have ‘is found in 
the following reasoning—'The living is body with Soul because otherwise it 
woul be without the life-breath,—like the jar’, where the ‘.property’ of the 
Subject—the living body—having the life-breath—is not present in the jar. What the 
Bhasya itself proceeds to explain in the next sentence shows that the instance cited 
cannot be the right one; if it is true that ‘ when the probans is stated affirmatively, 
ihe example cited should be homogeneous’, then in the case of the reasoning ‘Sound 
& non-eternal, because it has. the character of being produced’ —where the probans 
ig stated affirmatively—the right example could not be the heteroguneous one ; while 
ae tho reasoning is put forward in the form ‘the living is body is with Soul, as 
eerie it ee a ae the life-breath '—where the probans is stated negatively— 

ogeneous example of the jar as cited by the Tätparya. 
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does not possess the property of the Subject. In the former 
case, tho observer perceives, in the Instance, that it possesses 
two properties so related that the presence of one proves 
the presence of the other, and from this he comes to infer 
that in the case of the Subject also the presence of one should 
prove the presence of the other ;—and in the latter case he 
observes in regard to the Instance that there are two pro- 
perties go related that the absence of one proves the absence 
of another, and from this he comes to infer tbat in the case 
of the Subject also the said properties are similarly related, 
the absence of one proving the absence of the other. 

This process (of corroboration by means of familiar 
instances) is not possible in the case of fallacious Probans ; 
and it is for this reason that they are regarded as ‘ fallacious’, 
as not true probans. The subject of this related capacity 
of the Probans and the Example is very subtle and difficult 
to grasp ; it can be rightly understood only by exceptionally 
wise and learned men. 

Vartika on Sutra (37). 
[P, 188, L. 6 to P. 140, L. 1.] 


The full definition intended by the Siitra is that the ‘State- 
ment of the Heterogenous Example’ consists of that fami- 
liar instance which, through its dissimilarity to what is to 
be proved, does not possess the property of the Subject.’ 
An instance of this second kind of Example should be found 
in connection with the negative Probans (above). 


[The Vartike proceeds to discuss the several emenda- 
tions that have been proposed in the reading of the last two 
Satras|—Some people would read Stitra (36) as—‘ sadhya- 
sadharmyat taddharmabhavitvam gristanfasya udaharanam ; 
and their motive in proposing this change is that this 
reading [which gives the sense that ‘the Statement 
of the Example is that character of the Instance which 
consists in its being similar to what is to be proved and which 
possess the property of the subject’ precludes the absurdity 
(apparent in the reading generally adopted) of the identifi- 
cation of the Instance (which is a material object) with the 
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Statement of the Example (which is purely verbal). When 
questioned as to the exact meaning of the expression ‘ taq- 
dharmabhavitvam ’, ‘the character of possessing the property 
of the Subject,’ they explain that—the said ‘ character’ consists 
in the connection of the character to be proved (the proban- 
dum) and the character that proves it (the probans) ; i. e, the 
instance is said to‘ possess the property of the Subject’ 
when it is connected with the probandum and the probans; 
hence what the abstract noun ‘ faddharmabhavitvam’ denotes 
is the co-existence (concomitance) of the probans and the pro- 


bandum. 


Others have found fault with this reading of the Saira *. 
But as we do not accept this reading, the objection urged 
against ib does not concern us. 


The Opponent argues—“ Even in your own reading of 
the Sutra (as read by Gautama himself), there is this flaw 
‘that the term ‘havz’ (in the compound ‘ taddharmabhavi’) 
is entirely superfluous ; as every one of the factors (of reason- 
ing) is (by its very nature) the bhavz of ‘what is to be proved’; 
the meaning of the term ‘ havz ” being *bhavayati’, ‘that which 
indicates ’; and certainly every one of the factors is indicative 
of what is to be proved.” 


Our answer to this argument is that the interpretation 
of the term ‘ bh@v2’ that is here criticised does not represent 
our view of the meaning of the Szira [so that we need not 
concern ourselves with it). 


Some writers object to the term ‘ ¢addharmabhavi’ on 
other grounds. This is how they argue :—“ The exact denota- 
tion of the term ‘taddharmabhavi ’ may be explained on the 


analogy, either of the term ‘ usnabhojt’, or of the term ‘ dand?’; 

ee eee 

? The Objection consisting in the fact that the reading ‘taddharmabhavitvam 

ame udaharanam’—Where the ‘statement’ is spoken of as the ‘character ’— 

involves the same absurdity that has been Sought to be avoided : just as ‘statement’ 
cannot be the ‘instance’, so also it cannot be the ‘ character’. 

* (ft 
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if it is oxplaineđ on the analogy of the former, then as the word 
‘usnabhoji’, is explained as ‘wszam bhoktum shilam yasya’,— one 
who is in the habit of eating hot food’,—the term ‘taddharma- 
bhav? would mean ‘ taddharmam bhavayilum shilam yasya 5 
where the word ‘bhavayitwm’ would be synonymous with 
< gamayitum’, and the term would mean ‘ that whieh is in the 
habit of indicating the property of the subject’; and this, the 
Vartika has just declared, is not what is meant by the author 
of the Sätra ; so that this explanation does not call for any 
remarks. As for the term ‘dandi’, this means ‘ dandam 
yasya asti’ ‘one who possesses the stick’; so that on the 
analogy of this, the term ‘ fadgharmabhavi ’ would mean 
‘ taddharmabhavah yasya asti’; and under this explanation, 
the term ‘bhava’ would be entirely superffuous ; as the only 
way in which you would expound the 
compound ‘ taddharmabhavi ’ would be 
as follows—taddharmashcha asau bhavashchete taddharma- 
bhavah, sa yasya asti; and for the expression of the qualified 
relation meant to be conveyed by means of this, the form ‘ fad- 
dharmabhavi’ should be justifiable only if ib were not possible 
for that relation to be expressed by means of a simpler word. 
As a matter of fact, however, we find that itis not possible 
for a property to be a ‘addharma’ and, at the same time, 
an ‘abhāva’; and it is only if this were possible that the 
qualifying term ‘bhava’ would be necessary in connection 
with ‘tuddharma’. Thus then (the term ‘bhgva’ being 
entirely superfluous), you should have tho term ‘ faddharmi' 
[which would mean < that which possesses the property of 
the Subject’, which is all that is required].” 


Var : P. 139. 


Our reply to the above criticism is that it would not be 
right to have the term in the form ‘ taddharm?’, in the sense 
of possessing the property of the Subject; as the possession of 
the property of a thing is of both kinds; that is, properties 
are of two kinds—those that are affirmed and those that are 
denied ; and in the affirmative reasoning the familiar instance 
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is one which possesses the property that is affirmed; e. g. in 
the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal because it has the 
character of being a product’, it is found that the Dish is a 
familiar instance in regard to which the presence of the two 
properties of being a product and non-eternality are affirmed ; 
so thatit is only right to have the word in the form ‘taddharmas 
bhavi’, and explain it as that which possesses the property in 
its positive form, the correlation being explained as faddharma- 
shcha asau bhavashcha. Then again, we do not understand how 
we could hayethe term in the form ‘taddharml’ ; as a matter of 
fact, ina case where the Bahuvrthi compound is possible, there 
is no room for the possessive affix (ini); * so that if we have to 
be advised at all we should be advised to have the form 
‘taddharma’ (a Bahuvrihi compound). Further, there 
are some people (the Bauddhas for instance) who hold that 
such properties as being produced and non-eternality (in fact, 
~ all things) are mere negations [according to the Bauddha 
everything is apoha, a negation of its contrary]; and with a 
: view to reject their view it is necessary to emphasise, by 
means of the word ‘dhdva’, the fact of the positive character 
‘of the properties. 


A Bauddha logician, Subandhut, has made the remark that 
“Pratij@a and the other two factors of reasoning have been bad- 
ly confounded by the definitions provided by Gautama.” We 
have seen however that every one of the three Factors has been 
very correctly defined; so that by declaring that they have been 
“badly confounded’, the writer has only given proof of his 
being a mighty logician ! 


eee 


2 i ; 

te The idea meant to be expressed is that which possesses the property of that ; and 
this is more easily expressed by the Bahuvrihi compound ‘taddharm@’ than by means 
of the form ‘ faddharmi’, which necessitates the adding of the possessive affix ‘ini. 


| t It bas been suggested that this name éhould be Yasubaudhu. But the 


Patparya often speaks of ‘saubandhavam laksanam’, which shows that there was a 


Bauddha logician named ‘ Subandnu. 
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[The author next proceeds to discuss some other defini- 
tions of the Statement of Example that have been proposed |— 
Some writers have defined the ‘Statement of Example’ as 
‘that which is known as such’, fatha dristo dristantah. 
What does this mean ?—wo ask. The following explanation 
has been provided—(1) “ The Subject being meant to be prov- 
ed as having a certain character,—non-eternality, e. g-,—that 
which is* known as having that character constitutes the 
Fxdmple; (2) similarly when what is meant to be proved is the 
fact of the Subject having the character of varying with the 
variations of its cause, that which is known to possess this 
character forms the Example, which possesses the character 
to be proved as well as that which proves it.” t 


Our objection to this definition is that, however much you 
try, you can nob, without renouncing yourown doctrines, esta- 
blish any connection of concomitance between the character of 
being a product and non-eternality ; for the simple reason that 
according to the tenets of the Bauddha, thereis difference in the 
time (at which the two characters are present), and there is 
cessation of the thing; that is, the character of being produced 
is present at one point of time and non-eternality at an entirely 
different point ; as at the time that the thing exists, its prior 
negation and destruction are not present. Į 


© Both editions read ‘yamasiddho’, which is apparently a mis-reading for 
‘ yamsiddho.’ 

+ The Bauddha logician Dharmottara in his Ny@yabindutika explains the word 
C prațyayabhēdabhēđi in the following words :—“The word ‘kritaka’ denotes the 
character of having several varying characteristics ; the'terms that we put forward in 
the proving of the said character of kritakatva are ‘ prutyayabhédabhéeds ’, * prayatna- 
nantariyaka’ and the like ; and every one of these also implies the same character of 
possessing varying characteristics. In the term ‘pratyayabh-dabhedi’, ‘pratyaya ` 
stands for cause, ‘hhada’ for variations, and ‘bhédi’ for that which is amenable to 
variations ; so.that the whole word means that which has the character of varying with 
the variations of its cause ; this indicates the character of being produced, which, in its 
turn proves non-elernality.” 


t According to the Bauddha everything has only amomentary existence; so that at 


ihe moment that there is prior negation of the Dish, the Dish itself is not there ; nor is 
it there when its destruction is present ; and it is only when both prior negation and 
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T'he same reasons also serve to discard such other defini- 
tions of Bzample (proposed by Bauddha writers),— as, 
(1) that it is that which represents the correlative (sub- 
stratum) of the two characters, the one to be proved and the 
other proving it, and (2) that it is that which indicates the 
concomitance of the probans with the probandum and the 
non-existence of the probans where the probandum is absent’, 

Satra (38). 
Tas ‘STATEMENT OF THE RE-AFFIRMATION’ Ig THAT 

WHICH, ON THE STRENGTH OF THE EXAMPLE, RE-ASSERTS 

THE SUBJECT, AS BEING ‘so’ [2. e., AS POSSESSING THE 

CHARAOTRR WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND, IN THE EXAMPLE, “to 

BE CONCOMITANT WITH THE PROBANDUM|—OR AS BEING 

‘not so’ [i. e. AS NOT POSSESSING THE CHARACTER WHICH 

HAS BEEN FOUND IN THE EXAMPLE TO BE CONCOMITANT WITH 

TUG NEGATION OF THE PROBANDUM]. 

Bhasya. 
[P. 42, L. 11 to L. 17). 


The term ‘ udaharanasapéksak’ means “ depending on the 
Example ’—i. e. on the strength of the Example. 
(a) When the Example cited is the homogeneous one 
_which is similar to the Subject,—e. g- when the Dish is cited 
as the example to show, that it is a product and is non- 
eternal—we have the ‘Re-affirmation’ or < Application ’ 
Stated in the form ‘Sound, is so’—i. e.*Sound is a product’ ; 
where the character of being a product is applied to the 
Subject Sound. __ (6) When the Example cited is the hetero- 
geneous one, which is dissimilar to the Subject,—e. g. when 
the Soul is cited as an example of the substance which, not 
being a product, is eternal,—the ‘ Re-affirmation’ or ‘ Appli- 
cation’ is Stated in the form ‘Sound is not so’; where the 
euezeoler of being a product is reasserted of the Subject, 
goad, through the denial of the application of the character 
ot not being produced. Thus there are two kinds of Re- 
affirmation, based upon the two kinds of Example. 


ee in a thing that it can be regarded as non-eternal. Then again, 
1 eae produced must be entirely different from that which is destroyed ; 28 

ame Dish cannot continue for three moments ; so that the co-existence of being 
produced and non-eternadity is impossible for the Bauddha, 
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The term ‘upasamhara’ (in order to be made applicable 
to the Verbal re-affirmation) should be explained as that by 
means of which there is reassertion (pasamhriyalé anéna).* 

Vartika on Sūtra 38. 
[P.-140, L. 4 to L. 12]. 


‘The Statement of the Re-affirmation ts Sc. Se.’ says the 
Sūtra ;—e. g. (in the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal because 
it is a product `] ‘so is Sound also a product’. 


[This factor of Re-affirmation is essential in the statement 
of every reasoning ; as] the expression ‘ as the Example so the 
‘Subject’ sarves the purpose of adumbration. “s What 
do you mean by this adumbration P” Of the probans 
(the character of being a product), as perceived in the 
Example, the invariable concomitance (with the probandum, 
< non-eternality ’) having been duly recognised, the said express- 
ion (as embodying the Re-affirmation) serves to point out the 
similitude (to that character) of the same character subsisting 
in the Subject [and the indicating of this similitude is what 
is meant by ‘ adumbration’|;—e. ge ‘ This, Subject, Sound, 
is also a product’, [i. e. this character of being a product being 
of the same kind as the character of being a product which has 
been found in the Dish to be invariably concomitant with the 
probandum, * non-eternality °]. Or the Re-affirmation may 
be regarded as serving the purpose of indicating the possibil- 
ity [of the concomitance of the probansand the probandum] 
in the Subject also; just as it is found in the Example. 
“But this possibility has already been pointed out in the 

299 


statement ‘because ib isa product (Sound is non-eternal)’. 


© On this Sutra, the Parishuddhi remarks as follows :—When the Siitra speaks 
of the two kinds of Re-affirmation, it refers to the definitions that it has given of the 
two kinds of Example in the two preceding Sutras. The two kinds of Example have 
been defined separately ; but the corresponding two kinds of Re-afirmation are defined 
in one Sūtra. The Tatparya observes that the definition common to both kinds of- 
Re-affirmation would be in the form—gerecu aa: IQT: (IAT) Gata:— 
i. e. ‘Re affirmation consists in the re-assertion of the Subject (as possessing the 


probans), on the strength of the Example.’ 
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Certainly, this last statement does not afford the required 
information; all that it points out is the mere relation of 
eause and effect; what the statement ‘ because it is a product 
ib is non-eternal’ points out is only that the presence (in 
Sound) of the character of ‘being a product’ would prove 
the presence in it of ‘non-eternality’ ; and whether this char- 
acter of ‘ being a product’ does, or does not, actually subsist 
in Sound, is learnt only by means of the Re-afirmation,—in 
the form of the proposition ‘the character of being a product 
does subsist in Sound, 

When the Example cited isa homogeneous one, the Re- 
affirmation is in the affirmative form, ‘so also is the Subject’; 
and when the Example is a heterogeneous one, it is in tho 
negative form, ‘ the Subject is not so.’ 

Sutra (39), 
BHasya, 
i [P. 43, L. 17 to P. 45, L. 10.] - 

Even though the Statement of the Probans and Re-affirm- 
ation are both of two kinds, yet of one uniform character 
13— 

tHE FINAL CONOLUSION, WHICH IS THE RE-STATR- 
MENT OF THE PROPOSITION ON THE BASIS OF THE 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBANS. (Sūtra 39).* 

The Probans haying been stated ‘either per similarity or 
per dissimilarity, we have a recapitulation (of the entire reason- 
ing) in accordance with the Example; and this recapitulation 
constitutes the Final Conclasion ; which is in the form—‘ There- 
fore, haying the character of product, Sound is non-eternal,’ 
‘This bas been called ‘ Nigamana’ (Final Conclusion), because 
ib serves to connect or string together (nigamyanté anéna) the 
Proposition, the Statement of the Probans, the Statement of 
the Example and the Re-assertion; the word < nigamyanté ’ 


being synonymous with the ‘samarth e’, (C ted? 
thyante’, (‘ are, supported ’) 
and ‘sambadhyantée’ (‘are connected ’). aN pach 


precisely what has appeared before 
o that there ig no incongruity in speaking of 


in the Proposition as to be proved, § 
the Conclusion as being the Propositio 
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When the Probans has been stated per similarity, the 
Proposition is in the form of the Statement ‘Sound is non- 
eternal’;—the Probans is stated in the form ‘because it has 
the character of being a product’;—the Heample is in the 
form ‘things like the dish, which have the character of being 
a product, are all non-eternal’;—the se-assertion is in the 
form ‘Sound also has the same character of being a product’; 
—and the Final Conclusion is in the form ‘therefore, having 
the character of being a product, Sound is non-eternal.’ 
Similarly, when the Probans is stated per dissimilarity, the 
Proposition is inthe form ‘Sound is non-eternal ’;—‘because 
it is has the character of being a product’ (Probans) ; —such 
things as the Soul which are not products are eternal’ 
(Example) ;— Sound is not a thing that is not a product’ 
( Heassertion) ;—‘ therefore not being a non-product, Sound is 
non-eternal’ (Final Ounclusion). 

In every inferential statement, which consists of the (five) 
‘Factors,’ several distinct pramanas co-operate towards the 
accomplishment of the end (in the shape of inferential cogni- 
tion). For instance,—(a) in the inference bearing on Sound, 
the Proposition (‘Sound is non-eternal’) comes under ‘ Pro-_ 
bability ’ [which is a ‘source of knowledge’ according to 
some philosophers]; specially as Trustworthy Assertion (in 
regard to the eternality of Sound, such e. g. as the Vedic 
texts ‘all this was existing, O son, etc.’) is found to be con- 
trary to, and rejected by, Perception and Inference; and any 
assertion, unless it is heard directly- from a Risi, cannot by 
itself be accepted as ‘trustworthy’ (except when it is found 
compatible with well-recognised facts) ;—(b) in the Statement 
of the Probans we have an ‘Inference’, being deduced, as ib 
is, from the coguition of similarity by the Statement.of the 
Example;* this has been explained clearly in the Bhasya 
dealing with the Statement of the Hxample;—(c) the State- 
ment of the Heample represents ‘ Perception’; the deduction 
of the unseen (unknown or uncertain conclusion) from the seen 
(what is perceived in the Example) being only natural;—(d) 
the Re-assertion is in the form of ‘Analogy’ as it is expressed 
in the form ‘as that so this’, or ‘this is not as that is’, when 
there is denial of the analogous character; in which case the 
Re-assertion is of the denial of the contrary character ;—(e) 
the Final Conclusion serves to show how all the Factors com- 


bined are capable of bringing about the cognition of a single 


° The Probans is recognised as such only when the reasoner has become cogni- 
sant of the invariable concomitance between the Probandum and the Probans as 
perceived in the thing that is cited as the Example. i 
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object (in the shape of the Provandum through that of the 


Probans). 


There is mutual relationship also among the five ‘ Factors’, 
E. g. (a) lf there were no Proposition, there would be no basis on 
which the Statement of the Probans and the other Factors 


could proceed ;—(b) if there were no Statement of the Pro- > 


bans, the instrumental efficiency of what (towards the bring- 
‘ing about of the cognition) could be shown (by the Inference)?— 
what again would that be whose connection with the Hxam- 
ple and the Probandum could be shown P—on the basis of what 
again could there be the Final Conclusion consisting in the 
restatement of the Proposition ?—(c) if there were no Statement 
of the Bxample, what would that be to which there would be 
similarity, or dissimilarity, of what is put forward as the 
means (Probans) of proving the probandum ?—on the strength 
of similarity to what too would the final recapitulation 
proceed ?—(d) if there were no Reassertion, the character 
put forward as proving the Probandum, not having its 
presence in the Probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose ;—(e) lastly, in the absence of the Final Conelu- 
ston, there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relation- 
ship among Proposition and the other Factors, or the fact 
of their combining to accomplish a common purpose * . and 
what too would it: be that would be declared as proved by 
means of such expressions as ‘so is this.’ ? 
We now proceed to show the purpose served by each 

of the five ‘ Factors of Reasoving.’ t (a) 
The Proposition serves the purpose © 
mentioning the relations between the character to be proved 
and the Subject; (b) the Statement of the Probans serves the 
purpose of stating the fact of a certain character, which 1s 
either similar or dissimilar to what is stated in the Example, 
proving what is to be proved :—(c) the Statement of the 
Example serves the purpose of indicating the presences 
between the two characters, the relation of ‘proof and prove 
(Probans and Probandum), as manifested in a single subs- 
tratum;—(d) the purpose served by the Reassertion is to iudi- 
cate the co-existence (in the Subject) of the character pub 
forward as Probans with that put forward as the Probandum ; 


Bhasya : Page 45. 


—(e) and the Pinal Conclusion serves the purpose of show1Dg 


© The translation is in accordance with the printed text ; the reading of the Pun 
MS. is better—‘ nigamanabhavé chaanabhivyakta......... pravarbaraties vers hasyet? 4 
this reading affords better syntax. 3 

t Though {he purpose of each Factor has already been shown under the Sara 
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that it is not possible to deny, in regard to the particular 
= Probandum, (and Subject) the relation of ‘proof and proved ; 
which has been found, in the Example, to subsist between 
the two characters. * 
When the Probans and the Example have been duly put 
forward in the correct form, in the manner described above, 
| there is no opportunity for the Opponent to urge (against 
the reasoning) any ‘ Càsuistry ’,—in the shape of urging con- 
trary arguments vitiating either the similarity or the dissimi- 
larity of the Probans—or auy one of the many ‘Clinchers. ? 
The Opponent who has recourse to * Casuistry ’ does so (with 
effect) only after he has shown the doubtful character of the 
relation of ‘ proof and proved’ between the two characters as 
found in the Example; and as a matter of fact a Probans is 
put forward as such only when its relaticn of ‘ proofand proved’ 
to the Probandum has been duly grasped in the Example, — 
and not when its mero ‘ similarity * or ‘dissimilarity’ to the 
character in the Example has been recognised, [So that _ 
when the Probans is duly stated, there can be no room for ” 
Casuistry or Clinchers being urged against it]. 


Te -~ Vartika on Sutra (39). 
[Page 140, L. 14 to P. 141, L. 17]. 


Phe Final Conclusion is the re-statement of the Proposi- 
lion—says the Sūtra. That is to say, when it is found that 
every one of the Factors put forward is based upon a valid 
Instrument of Knowledge as bearing upon what has been 
asserted in the Proposition,—there is a re-statement of the 
same Proposition, for the purpose of precluding the possibility 
of any notion contrary to the Probandum being entertained ; 
and this ‘restatement’ is what constitutes the Final Con- 

clusion. Thus then, the Satra being explained in this 
( 


a The Final Conclusion thus is not the same as the Proposition ; the latter puts 
forward the fact only tentatively, as requiring confirmation by the reasoning with the 
aid of the Probans and the Example, while the former puts it forward as one fully” 
established, and thus precluding the possibility of the truth being contrary to it. 
This cannot be done by the Proposition ;as if it did, then the rest of the Factors 
would be entirely futile—Tatparya. 

The above remarks of the Talparya show that the writer was conscious of the 
objection that every syllogism involves the fallacy of Petitio Principii; and has 
supplied a reasonable answer. 


Nyaya 41 
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object (in the shape of the Probandum through that of the 
robans). 5 : 

“i fe is mutual relationship also among the five ‘Factory, 

E. g. (a) Tf there were no Proposition, there would be no basig on 

which the Statement of the Probans and the other Factors 


could proceed ;—(b) if there were no Statement of the Pro. . 


bans, the instrumental efficiency of what (towards the brine. 


‘ing about of the cognition) could be shown (by the Inference)? — 


what again would that be whose connection with the Exam- 
ple and the Probandum could be shown ?—on the basis of what 
again could there be the Final Conclusion consisting in the 
re-statement of the Proposition P—(c) if there were no Statement 
of the Baample, what would that be to which there would be 
similarity, or dissimilarity, of what is put forward as the 
means (Probans) of proving the probandum?—on the strength 
of similarity to what too would the final recapitulation 
proceed ?—(d) if there were no Jteassertion, the character 
put forward as proving the Probandum, not having its 
presence in the Probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose ;—(e) lastly, in the absence of the Final Conclu- 
sion, there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relation- 
ship among Proposition and the other Factors, or the fact 
of their combining to accomplish a common purpose * ; and 
what too would it-be that would be declared as proved by 
means of such expressions as ‘so is this.’ ? 

We now proceed to show the purpose served by each 
of the five‘ Factors of Reasoving.’ t (2) 
The Proposition serves the purpose 0! 
mentioning the relations between the character to be proved 
and the Subject; (b) the Statement of the Probans serves the 
purpose of stating the fact of a certain character, which 18 
either similar or dissimilar to what is stated in the Breamp!? 
proving what is to be proved;—(c) the Statement of the 
Egample serves the purpose of indicating the presenc’} 
between the two characters, the relation of ‘proof and prove 
(Probans and Probandum), as manifested in a single sn 
tratum;—(d) the purpose served by the Reassertion is to 1D ; 
cate the co-existence (in the Subject) of the character je 
forward as Probans with that put forward as the Probandums 
—(e) and the Final Conclusion serves the purpose of shows 
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t that it is not possible to deny, in regard to the particular 
> > Probandum, (and Subject) the relation of ‘proof and proved ’ 
which has been found, in the Example, to subsist between 
we the two characters. * 
| When the Probans and the Example have been duly put 
forward in the correct form, iu the manner described above, 
there is no opportunity for the Opponent to urge (against 
| the reasoning) any ‘ Gasuistry ’,—in the shape of urging con- 
trary arguments vitiating either the similarity or the dissimi- 
larity of the Probans—or auy one of the many ‘Clinchers.’ 
The Opponent who has recourse to ‘Casuistry ’ does so (with 
effect) only after he has shown the doubtful character of the 
relation of ‘proof and proved’ between the two characters as 
found in the Example; and as a matter of fact a Probans is 
put forward as such only when its relaticn of ‘ proofand proved’ 
to the Probandum has been duly grasped in the Example,— 
and not when its mere ‘similarity ° or ‘dissimilarity’ to the 
character in the Example has been recognised, [So that 
when the Probans is duly stated, there can be no room for pa 
Casuistry or Clinchers being urged against it]. 


| ce Vartika on Sutra (39). 
[Page 140, L. 14 to P. 141, L. 17]. 


The Final Conclusion is the re-statement of the Proposi- 
lion—says the Sutra. That is to say, when it is found that 
every one of tho Factors put forward is based upon a valid 
Instrument of Knowledge as bearing upon what has been 
asserted in the Proposition, —there is a re-statement of the 
same Proposition, for the purpose of precluding the possibility 
of any notion contrary to the Probandum being entertained ; 

| l and this < re-statement’ is what constitutes the Final Con- 
clusion. hus then, the Satra being explained in this 


o The Final Conclusion thus is not the same as the Proposilion ; the latter puts 
ng confirmation by the reasoning with the 
he former puts it forward as one fully” 
y of the truth being contrary to it. 
did, then the rest of the Factors 


forward the fact only tentatively, asrequiri 

aid of the Probans and the Example, while t 

established, and thus precluding the possibilit 

( x This cannot be done by the Proposition ; asif it 
would be entirely futile—Tatparya. 

The above remarks of the Tatparya 

objection that every syllogism involves the 


show that the writer was conscious of the 
fallacy of Petitto Principii; and bas 


supplied a reasonable answer. : X 
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manner, there is no room for the Opponent (to urge the 
objection that he has brought forward), * i 
- Granting the Opponent’s contention—[that ‘the Final Con.» 
clusion cannot be stated until the invariable concomitance of 
the Probans with the Probandum has been perfectly ascer. 
tained beyond dispute; and as this cannot be done until all 
five. factors, including the Final Conclusion, have been asserted; 
so that it is not right to say that the Final Conclusion asserts 
the fact as proved, and as such differs from the Proposition 
which states it only as to be proved” |—we proceed to consider, 
with a view to meet his arguments, what he has to say, 
and so reproduce here his own wordst:—‘‘ Reassertion and 
Final Conclusion cannot be regarded as distinct Factors of 
Reasoning; as there is no difference in the purpose served by 
* them (and those served by Statement of the Probans and Pro- 
position respectively).” Now it is clear that this sentence 
- as it stands, gives no sense at all; for, [the sense of the 
Opponent apparently is that Reassertion serves the same 
purpose as the Statement of the Probans and the Final Conclu- 
_ Sion the same purpose as the Proposition; so that] if the 
reasoning put forward in the sentence means that in proof of 
the one-ness or identity of Statement of Probans and Reasser- 
tion, the reason is put forward that their purpose is the same, 
—our answer is that the reason thus put forward is not valid ; 
as the Probans put forward— non-difference of purpose’—is 


; 2 This refers to the view propounded by some logicians that the Final Conclu- 
Bick need not be stated, as what is asserted therein is nothing more than what has ` 

ó already been asserted iu the Proposition. This objection is met by the Vartika. 
The sense of the explanation is as follows :—The first four Factors of the inferential 
statement do not show that the reasoning put forth is free from the fallacies of 
“annulment? and ‘ neutralisation ’; thisis done only when the Final Conclusion is 
asserted i after which it is clear that there is no possibility of any reasonings to be put 
act the conclusion thus:arrived at. This cannot be done by tie Proposi- 
ton, which only propounds the assertion as one to be proved ; the Final Conclusion 


‘| r 
towever asserts the fact as proved, and hence not open to doubt or cavil or dispute 
of any kind, f 


t We ah 3 
Cannot trace ‘this quotation. It may be from one of Dianaga’s works; 8 
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found to subsist in things where the Probandum (identity) is 
known to be absent; that is to say, as a matter of fact itis 
= found that there are cases where ‘ non-difference of purpose’ 
y is not found when the things are identical, while it is found 
when they are diverse and many: e. g., when there are many 
vate and diverse jars, the purpose served by 
| them—that of ‘containing the water that 
is fetched—is one and the same, and yet the jars are not 
identical. If (in order to meet this difficulty) you explain 
that what you mean by the two Factors being not-different is 
(not that they are identical, one and the same, but) that they 
serve the same purpose ; even then your Probans fails to be 
valid ; as in that case the Probans would be one that is already 
implied in the Proposition; e. g. what your Proposition means 
| is that ‘the Statement of the Probans and the Reassertion are 
not different (i.e. ex hypothesi, they serve the same purpose), — 
and the Probans is ‘ artha@vishésaé ’, which also means ‘ because 
om there is non-difference in their purpose’;—and further, it 
2 has already been explained by us before that the purpose - 
| served by the Statement of the Probans is in reality entirely 
different from that served by the Me-assertion; so that the 
Probans put forward—‘ because of the non-difference of their’ 
purpose’—is one that is absolutely ‘ unknown’. 


The above arguments also serve the purpose of setting 
aside the view [of those philosophers who, postulate only 
three Factors of Reasoning, and who have declared] that— 
“ there should a rejection of all the Factors, save (1) the 
one that asserts the relation of the Probans andthe Subject, ` 
(2) that which states the relation (of concomitance between 
the Probans and the Probandum) and (3) that which states 
the proposition to be proved.” 


| 


The Opponent raises gn objection against the form of the 
Reassertionn—* When you state the Reassertion in the 
form—‘ As that (the Dish) is so is this (Sound) also’,—what 
is the exact signification of ‘so’? Does it signify (1) absolute - 
Nyāya 403. 
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cen Sound and Dish)? or (:') the similarity 


; ity (betw ‘ 
similarity ( of being a product 


consisting in their having tho character i e akp 
în general? or (3) the similarity consisting in their being a 
particular product? It will not be right to take the word as 
signifying absolute similarity; as (ji to were absolute 
similarity between Sound and Dish) in that case ‘so is this’ 
would not be the right term to uso *. Nor will it be right to 
take the word as signifying the similarity consisting in the 
two being a particular product; because the character of 
product that belongs to Sound is entirely different (from 
that belonging to Dish). So the only alternative possible 
is that the similarity signified is only one that consists in 
both having the character of product in general; and this 
similarity is already found expressed in the Statement of the 
Probans {so that the Reassertion cannot be held to be a 
Factor distinct from the Statement of the Probans|.” 

This objection also is highly improper, we reply. As the 
purpose served by the Beassertion is that of showing analogy ; 
and this ‘analogy ’ is not based upon, and does not necessarily 
imply, the presence of the Probans (the particular character 
of being æ product, as subsisting in the Dish) in the Subject 
(Sound) [all that the analogy implies in reality being the 
presence in Sound of that particular character of being a 
product, which is of the same general category of being a 
product as that whereof another particular form ‘subsists 


in the Dish also]. So there is no force in the argument . 


urged by the Opponent. ‘Then again, it is strange that you 
_ Should speak of the character of ‘being a product in general’ 
in connection with Sound (which, isa particular thing); for 
. when you speak of ‘being a product’ along with Sound, you 
at once specify that ‘being a product’ (as one belonging to a 
particular product, ‘Sound); and how can this specified 
character be the character in general? Thus then we find 
that what the Statement of the Probans does is to indicate the 


12 Absolute similarity ’ is possible only in case of identity, and when we-wish 
to speak of two things as‘ identical “We use the expression ‘ this is the same as that `, 
and not ‘as that is so is this, ” i Be ke a 
Seine. r Nyaya 404. 
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presence of a particular form of a general characier, [and as 
such it is not the same as the Reassertion, which indicates 
the analogy between that particular form as present in Sound 
and that which is present in the Dish]. 


This same fact serves to set aside the view that Reasser- 
tion is already included (in the Statement of the Example). 
For it has already been pointed out that what the words 
‘As that so this’ express is analogy; and this analogy is 
expressed by the Meassertion, and not by the Statement of 
the Hxample. 


Similar arguments serve also to set aside the view 
that the Pinal Conclusion is the same as the Proposition. 

The two Examples that the Bhisya has cited—one 
exemplifying the negative and the other the afirmative 
reasoning,—each consisting of the five Factors, are entirely 
distinct from each other; and it should not be understood 
that the two form a single sentence, which is both negative 
and affirmative, 


_ Secrion (7). 

Factors Supplementary to Reasoning. 
Hypothetical Reasoning (Tarka). 
Budasya. 

[P. 45, L. 11 to P. 47, L. 8.] 


After the Factors of Reasoning, it is necessary to define 
Turku, Hypothetical Reasoning.* This is what is declared 
in the next Satra. 

Sutra (40). 
WEEN THE REAL OHARACTER OF A THING IS NOT WELL 


KNOWN, THERE IS PUT FOKWARD, FOR THE PURPOSE OF AS- 


CERTAINING THAT REAL CHABACTER, A REASONING (in SUP- 
aaas 


© Because this is mentioned in the opening Sūtra, next to ‘ Avayava’, and also 
because it serves tue purpose of strengthening the inferential conclusion by setting 


aside its contrary, È. 


The Viz. Series edition has a superfluous ‘ tarkah’ here; it is absent in the Puri 
MSS. 


Nyaya 405. 
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PORT OF A OGRTAIN CONCLUSION) WHICA INDICATES THE 

PRESENOE OF PROOF (SHOWING THE UNDESIRABILITY OR | 

ABSURDITY OF A OONTRARY CONCLUSION) ;—AND THIS Is =) | 
7 ? 

CALLED ¢ HyroraerIcaL REASONING . i 


As a matter of fact, when the real character of a thing 
ig not well known, there is a desire to know it!;—this desire 
m ‘may I know it.’ After this comes 
the doubt as to the thing possessing this or that particular 
character—one of two contradictory characters ; * this doubt | 
appearing in the form— is this thing so and so, or it is not 4 
so and. so?’; and when one comes to ponder over these two 
contradictory characters, if he finds proofs in support of one of 
them, he accepts (or assents to) it,—this assent being in the 
form ‘there are proofs supporting this fact; and as there | 
are proofs, the thing must have this character, and not the 


other, > | 
As an example of this kind of reasoning, we have the | 
following (in regard to the cognitive Soul beiug a product and 
haying a beginning, or being beginningless) :—First of all there 
arises a desire to know the real character of the cogniser, the 
agent who cognises what is to be cognised,—this desire being N 
in the form ‘ may I know the real character of the cogniser.’— 
Then comes the doubt in the form—‘has this cogniser a 
beginning or is it beginningless P’—thus the real character of | 
the thing being in doabt, and not well known, the enquirer ? 
accepts and assents to that particular character in support 
of which he finds proofs and grounds for acceptance. For 
stance (in the particular case cited) the proof would be in 
the following form—‘If the cogniser were beginningless, 
then alone would Metempsychosis and Release be possible for 
him 3—Metempsychosis consisting in the functioning, one of 
after the other, of pain, birth, activity, defect and ignorance, 
among whom that which follows is the cause of that which 
Precedes, it; and Release consisting in the disappearance, one 
, w i neh these same (as declared in St. 1:1:2); and 
Sak eae e bo impossible for him, if the cogniser had 
Tee 2 in that case the cogniser would be connected 
Pascua set of body, sense-organs, intellection and 
MaRS ON 


appearing in the for 
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© Doubt i ; : 
bt is a necessary element in Tarka ; as it is Only when thereis doubt as 


to the presence of thi i 1 
aid € ! s or that particular character th i 
which shows the impossibility of tl Hee a 52th 


ne presence of one, and hence the certainty of the 
resence ; iti í ae 
p s of tho gobo character ; and it is this reasoning that constitutes Tarka. 
+7 heyproof in support being 
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sensations, only when he would come into existence for the 
first time ; so that these, body and the rest, could not be the 
products of his own past actions; and further, anything that 
is born also ceases to be (very soon after) ; so that, becoming 
non-existent or destroyed, he would not exist to undergo the 
experiences resulting from his actions;—thus then for any 
one cogniser, it would be absolutely impossible to have 
either connection with more than one body, or disconnection 

(separation) from any body at all? If (in another instance): 
Bha. P. 47 the reasoner finds no such proof forthcoming, 

meta he does not accept or assent to the conclusion. * 
It is reasoning of this kind that is called ‘ Tarka ’, ‘ Hypothe- 
tical Reasoning.’ 

[The Satra says that arka is ‘for the purpose of knowing 
the real character of the thing’ ; against this an objection is 
raised :]—“* Why should this reasoning be said to be ‘for 
the purpose of bringing about the true knowledge of the real 
character’, and not to be that knowledge itself [appearing as it 
has been represented to do, in the form ‘the thing must be 
so and so, and of no other kind’, which is the form in which 
the knowledge of the real character of things appears.]?” 

Our answer to this is that it would not be right for us to. 
speak of the reasoning as embodying the knowledge itself, 
because, as a matter of fact, it is indecisive, being purely 
permissive in its character,—the reasoner simply assenting 
to the assertion of one of the two suspected characters, on 
the strength of the proof adduced; and he does not (by this 
reasoning alone) accurately determine, or decide, or ascertain + 
that the thing must be so and so. 

“How then does the reasoning serve the purpose of 
bringing about the knowledge of the real character of 
things P” 

Tho true knowledge arises from the force of the Instrumentof 
Cognition (which becomes fully operative and effective) when 
following after the reasoning, which has been duly considered 
and found to be free from all deficiencies, and which appears 
in the form of assent to the conclusion indicated by the said 


Instrument of Cognition ; t and it is in this manner that the | 


? The Viz. S. edition reads tachchénujanati, which is clearly wrong ;the correct 
reading is tannānujānāti, as the Puri MS. and the Tatparya read. 

f The author puts forth several synonyms with a view to show that the form 
in which the reasoning appears is totally different from that of a definite, fully F 
ascertained cognition,—says the Tatparya. 

$ The reading of the Viz. S. edition is again defective : in L. 4, for laksananugraho 
we should read ‘laksantdiha,’ as read by the Puri MS., by the Tātparya 
ree ey aS pub bea DE BaD ns Sabahda S. edition. 
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reasoning serves the purpose of bringing about the true 
knowledge*of the real character of things E i 
Thus then, we find that Hypothetical Reasoning serves 


the purpose of restoring or resuscitating the Praminas or 


Instruments of Cognition (which have become shaken by doubts 
in regard to the truth of the conclusions arising from them), 
and (thereby) assents to and confirms those conclusions ; it is 
for this reason that it is mentioned along with < Pramapa 
in the Sūtra (1.2.1) which defines Discussion. 

This Hypothetical Reasoning assents to or confirms the 
notion as to the real character ofa thing whose real character 
ig not known; îe the idea of the thing as it really exists, 
which js what is meant by its ‘ real character ’; i. e. the 
character that is free from all misconceptions with regard to 


the thing. 
Vartika. 


[P. 141, L. 20 to P. 145, L. 12. 


When the real character of a thing is not well known etc. 
etc.— says the Sūtra. This Sūtra is to be interpreted as 
before [to constitute such a definition of Tarka as dif- 
ferentiates it from all homogeneous things, like doubt, as also 
fromall hetergeneousthings, like Desire]. ‘Avijmafatattvéeurt he’, 
when the real character of a thing is not known,—the ‘ real 
character `, ‘fattva’”, of a thing consists in that form in 
which exists; when this is ‘avijaata ’,—i. e. known only in a 
vague general sort of way. “ Whence do you get the 
meaning that the thing is known im a vague 
general sort of way [when the actual term is 
‘avyjnata”, not known)?” Our-answer is that that 
meaning is got from the actual words that are used—viz. 
‘aviyjnatotatlve arthe’,* when the real character is not well 
known’; when tho Sūtra uses the term ‘when the real 
eharacter of the thing is not well known’, it clearly indicates 
that the thing is known in a general sort of way; for if the 


Var. P. 142. 


— 


By declaring that the true knowledge arises from the force of the Instrument of 
Cognition, the author means to lay stress upon the fact that Parka can never, 
by itself, be the independent means of any knowledge—Fatparya. = 

dva’, read ‘ tathabhava’, which gives better sense and is sup- 
ika (opening line of the Vartika on this Sutra.) 
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thing were not known even in this general way, the author 
would not use the words ‘whea the real character of the 

thing &c.’, he would simply say ‘when the thing is not 
known.’ 

Another objection is raised :—“ The term ‘ avijiafatuttre’ 
is a compound; and the real signification of the compound 
is not clear: whether it is to be taken as meaning ‘one by 
whom the real- character is not known,’ or as ‘one of which 
the real character is not known’. Ifitisasked what difference 
this makes—our answer is that if the compound is explained 
as ‘one by whom the real character is not known’, then it 
qualifies the cogniser, and the meaning of the proposed 
definition would be that ‘Hypothetical Reasoning is that 
reasoning whichi serves the purpose of bringing about the 
cognition in a person by whom the real character of the thing 
is not- known;—if on the cther hand, it be explained as ‘that 
of which the real character is not known ’ [this- would apply 
to the thing cognised].” 

The right interpretation is to construe the compound 
through the Genitive. 

“Butas a matter of fact, there is no particular reason 
that would help us to get at the real signification of 
the compound; there is no special reason (one way or 
the other) which could enable as to ascertain whether the 
compound is to be construed through the Genitive or through 
the Instrumental.” 

That the construing through the Genitive is the correct 
interpretation is clear from the use of the word“ arthé’, 
‘thing’; we have the phrase Savigialafalivé arth’, where 
‘drtha’ is that which is arlhyamana, which is wanted *, 
and as such must stand for the object (and not the agent, of 
the act of knewing);,; aud this shows that the compound 
should be construed through the Genitive, and not through 
the Instrumental. 


© Both editions read ‘aryamanatvat’ ; but the correct reading would appear to 
be: arthyamanatrat ’. 
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Another objector now comes forward :—“ Even without 
the mention of the word ‘artha’, what is meant could be got 
at; even if we had not the word ‘artha’, we Gould construe gag 
compound as‘ that of which thereal character is not known’,” 


[To this objection the Author, at the first instance, givesan 
obtuse reply]:—Even so, the exact signification of the 
compound would remain doubtful. 

« Well, in that case, we need not have the compound, we 
may have the full phrase ‘na vijñatam tattoam yasya’ (that 
of which the real character is not known). 

It is true that you get what you want even thus (by drop- 
ping the compound); but the compounding is for the purpose 
of brevity or terseness of expression. 

[Not satisfied that the real explanation has been given by the 
Siddbantin, the objector reiterates his point]:—‘Hven though 
we do not have the word‘ arthé’, the idea of that of which 
the real character is not known is got by implication ”. 


We have already said that (without the word ‘arthé’) the 
real nature of the compound remains doubtful ; and further 
[if you have recourse to implication, for getting at the desired 
meaning, then] you might as well drop the entire definition ; 
7. e. if you feel justified in dropping the word ‘arthé’ on the 
ground that the required sense is got at by implication, then 
you might as well define Hypothetical Reasoning as ‘a rea- 


Soning ', and leave all the rest to be got at by implication ! 


It is therefore essential to have the word ‘ arthe © thing’; 
and this for the purpose of excluding the cogniser. 


* Another objection is raised ;—«“ We need not have the 
term “avijndtatattve’, as that idea is got at by implication: if 
we have the definition in the words— Hypothetical Reason- 
ing is that reasoning which serves to bring about the cogni- 
tion of the real character of a thing on the basis of proof ’— 
it naturally follows that the real character of that thing is not 
already known”. 


S 
* The whole of this obj 


ection and i E TS 
ahin and its answer hag dropped out of the Bib. Indica 
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We have already said that [if you depend upon impli- 
cation] you might as welldrop tbe entire definition. 

“The entire definition may be dropped; and we may 
define Turka simply as ‘Tha’. What would that matter 
to us ?” 

The rest of the definition is necessary for the purpose 
of excluding that ‘ Tha’ (Imagination) which has been 
postulated as a quality of Buddhi (according to the 
Saikhya). As a matter of fact, in all philosophical parlance 
we have both kinds of * Uha ’—pertaining to known things as 
well as pertaining to things not known; and the former kind 
of ‘ Uha’ has been postulated by the Sazkhya asa quality of 
Buddhi,—along with ‘shushrasa’ (attention), shravana 
(listening), avagharana (ascertaining), vijřāna (knowing), 
üha (imagining), apoha (rejecting), tuttvabhinivésha (intense 
desire to get at the truth); and according to this view there 

is an ‘ Uha’ that pertains to things whose 
_veal character is already definitely 
known; thatis to say, when a man imagines, he recalls to 
his mind what he already knows; so that this ‘Jha’ is one 
that applies to things already known; but this cannot be 
‘Tarka’ or ‘Hypothetical Reasoning’, (as we understand 
it); as this is that ‘ Uha’ which pertains to things not already 
known; [so that if we defined Tarka simply as ‘Uha’, the 
said ‘Wha’ of the Sankhyas would become included, which 
would be wrong.* | 

A fresh objection is started—‘The genitivesending 
should be used; i.e, inasmuch as it is impossible to construe 
the sense of the Locative, we should have the form avijnatatatt- 
vasya arthasya (in the Stitra; for the thing whose real character 
is not well known becomes an objective when it comes to be 
known; and for the expressing of this objective character, 
the Genitive is more suitable (than the Locative); as when 


Var. P. 143. 


we speak of ‘ghatasya vijřanam’, ‘cognition of the gars? 


* The Latparya remarks— Though according to the N yaya, Buddhi, not being 
a substance, cculd have no quality, yet inasmuch as other philosophers have declared 
it to be so, there would be a danger of their Uha being included here” 
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There is no force in this objection; we reply. As a 
matter of fact, the significations of go cudings are Inter- 
changeable ; so that we may take the Locative ending {found 
in the Sūtra) as used in place of (and having the force of) the 
Genitive; such an interchange we find in one of the Siitrag 
of Kanada himself, which runsas follows—‘isau ayugapat 
Pam ppavishesal harminyatoe hétavak’ [where the Locative 
in isau has the force of the Genitive; the meaning of the 
Sūtra being, ‘the several unsimultaneous particular conjune- 
tions of the arrow are the causes of its several actions of 
motion `]. (Vaishésika Si. 5-1-16.) 

“ But whyshould we have any such interchange in the present 
instance? We can admit the interchange only in cases where 
some useful purpose is served by the change; as for instance 
in Kanada’s Sūtra just quoted, where the senso of the Locative 
in the phrase ‘isau ayugupat Simyogrvishésth’ (by being 
changed into the Genitive) gives the following meaning 
(which could not be afforded by the Locative itself): «the 
cause of the diverse actions are those particular conjunctions 
that are of (belong to) the several parts of the arrow. In the 
case under consideration however we do not find any such 
useful purpose served by the change ; so that any such inter- 
change of the case-endings would be highly improper.” 

The interchange is not at all improper;* as it 
Serves the very useful purpose of indicating all the special 
features of what has been indicated in a general way ; that is 
to say, what Tarka does is to make known the Special features 


of a thing that is already known in its general form; and of 
these special features, 


nected with the thing 


in relation to the Fire), others are constituents (which enter 
into the very constitution 


g rightly taken), we have 
: Ind. edition, with two ‘nas which sounds better as a 
? . 
tah’ and gives better sense, 
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of the Soul) [and if we had the Genitive ending with the 
noun artha in our Sūtra, it might include the conjuncts, but 
it could never include the constituents; while both become 
included if we have the Locative form ‘ arthé al 


The term ‘Karanopapattitah’ in the Sūtra means ‘ pra- 
minopapattitah’, and § upapalti? means sambhava, possibility ; 
the sense being that the man reasons thus—‘ as proofs are 
possible in support of this conclusion with regard to the 


thing, it must be so.’ 


The Bhasya proceeds to cite an example of Hypothetical 
Reasoning: When a certain cogniser knows a thing ina 
vague general sort of way, there arises a desire in his mind 
to know the real character of that thing ;—for instance, with 
regard to this same cognising agent he desires to know 
whether this cogniser is a product, having a beginning, or it is 
beginningless ; und of these two alternatives he accepts, assents 
to, one*—as the Bhasya says (P. 46, L. 3); and this assent 
is in the form—‘ this cogniser should be beginningless’: this 
is the reasoning that is called Tarka. 


The Opponent raises another objection :—“ The form in 
which this assent appears makes it a true cognition itself; 
why then should it be said that it is for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the cognition, etc., etc.” 

Our answer is that the assent cannot by itself be called 
“true cognition’ ; as it is devoid of that certainty of convic- 
tion (which should characterise every true cognition); it is 
not in the form ‘ thig is, must be, so *, but only in the form 
‘this should be so’, e. g. ‘ the cogniser should be beginninglegs’ ; 
ie this is how one assents to a conclusion in 

Support of which he finds proofs. 

“Tn what way then, does this assent become “ fattvay- 
nanartha’, i. e., serving tho purpose of bringing about the 
true cognition ?” 


a a a E S SģS 

= 3 F iS Sees 

* The Chaukh. S. edition reads “ekataram’, but the Bhasya reads simply ‘ ékam? 
The Bib, Ind. S. has a reading which is totally corrupt. 
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It does so through an examination of the subject-matter 
of the proof ; that is, by means of Tarka one examines the 
object of suspected contrary characters, in regard to which 
he finds proofs (in support of one of those characters), and 
decides in favour of one of them, ‘this must be right’; so 
that the said proofs (or Instruments of Knowledge) come to 
apprehend—bring about the true cognition of—that thing, 
after it has been duly examined by the Hypothetical Reasons 
ing (which thus is of use in bringing about the said true 


cognition), 


There have been several objections against the separate 
treatment of Parka :—(A) Some people hold that Hypothetical 
Reasoning does not in any way differ from Doubé and Defini- 
tive Cognition; they agree that Hypothetical Reasoning must 
be in the form of either Doubt or Definitive Cognition; if it 
is in the form of the former, then, having been already in- 
cluded in that, it should not be mentioned separately; and 
if ib isin the form of the latter, then it is included in that, 

(B) Others (somo Naiyayikas) have held that 
Hypothetical Reasoning is only a form of Inference ; ‘hétu ’, 
‘larka’ ‘anvaya’, ‘anviksa’, all these, according to them, 
being only so many names of Inference itself. ` (C) Others 
again (other Naiyayikas) hold that Aypothetical Reasoning is 
that particular kind of Inference which depends upon cor- 
roborative proof (in the form of absurdity of the contrary 
conclusion). 


(A) First as regards the view that H ypothetical Reasoning 
does not differ from Voubt and Definitive Cognition, our 
answer is that this view cannot be accepted ; as it shows that 
you (who propound it) do not know the real form of the 
cognitions (appearing in Doubt, Definitive Cognition and 
Hypothetical Reasoning) ; it seems you have been led away 
by our statement that « Hypothetical Reasoning applies to 
things whose real character is nob well known’ (which in- 


= Tonies the point of similar ity between F ypotretical Reason- 


aya 413. 
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ing and Doubt). But the fact of the matter is that, though 
it is true that Hypothetical Reasoning applies to things 
whose real character is not well known, yet you do not seem 
to have grasped the form of the Cognitions (resulting from 
Doubt, Definitive Cognition and Hypothetical Reasoning) : 
the cognition arising from Doubt is in the form of uncertainty 
—‘is it so or so?’—while that arising from Definitive 
Cognition has a degree of certainty attending it—‘it must 
beso’; while Hypothetical Reasoning (giving rise to a cognition 
which is endowed with neither certainty nor uncertainty) be- 
comes separated, on the one hand, from Doubt, by the force of 
the ‘ presence of Proofs’ (which removes the absolute uncer- 
tainty of the doubtful cognition),—and, on the other hand, it 
does not attain to that degree of absolute certitude which 
attends Definitive Cognition; as in Hypothetical Reasoning 
there is no recognition of specific details; and it is this recog- 
nition of specified details that brings about Definitive Cogni- 
tion ; and this recognition is absent in Hypothetical Reasoning.* 


(B) This same argument serves also to set aside the 
view that Hypothetical Reasoning is only a form of Inferen- 


' co; for the simple reason that in the former there is no 


recognition of specific details. “ What then is the form 
of this Reasoning ?” It always appears in tho form ‘it 
should be so.’ 


(C) Lastly those people, who hold that Hypothetical 
Reasoning is only that Inference which depends upon yukti, ad- 
mit by this same assertion that it is different from Inference pure 
and simple. ‘Yukti’ being the same as ‘ proof’, what the 


* The whole of this passage is corruptly read in both editions, The Chaukhamba 
Series Edition reads—' Samshayat nirniyat prachyutah kéranopapattisémarthyat 
samshayé kiranopapattirasti nirnayam &c.’ The meaning of the passage is that 
Tarka falls off from Samshaya and does not attain Nirnaya ; so that the ‘ nirnayāt ' 
is entirely misplaced. Again “samshayé karanopapattirasti’ is an absurdity. We 
have adopted the following reading ‘samshayat prachyutah’ ka&ranopapattisamar- 
thyāt karanopattirasti nirnayam &c.,—which is an improvement on the Bib. Ind. § 
Edition ; though this latter also gives the same sense. 
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assertion of these people means is that ‘Hypothetical Reason- 
ing is cognition depending on possibility of proof’; so that this 
‘nvolvesa difference in names only (from our own view). 
If by ‘yukti’ you do not mean ‘proof’, then, it behoves you 
to explain the exact signification of the word ‘apéeksa’, 
‘dependence’, as occurring in the compound ‘ yuktyapéksam’; 
that is to say, you have to explain what is it upon which 
the Inference depends in the bringing about of the cognition 
of its Subject. If you mean by ‘yuktyapéksa’ that the Infer- 
ence depends upon other Instruments of Cognition, then it 
becomes necessary for you to explain the character of the 
help (that is accorded to Inference by the other Instruments 
of Cognition); that is to say, you should explainin what way 
Inference is helped by Sense-Perception and Verbal 
Cognition. If this help by Sense-Perception and Verbal 
Cognition consists in the fact of their 
bearing upon the same subject as the 
Inference, then what would Hypothetical Reasoning. be? 
[i.e it would be only a form of Inference, and as such 
would be included among the ‘Instruments of Cognition’, 
and would not deserve to be mentioned and dealt with 
separately] ;—specially as in such a case.of Inference (as you 
would make out Hypothetical Reasoning to be) what you 
would have is only the combination of the three Instruments 
of Cognition (Sense-Perception, Verbal Cognition and Infer: 
ence), As a matter of fact however the notion of ‘it may 
be” or ‘it should be’ (which follows from Hypothetical 
Reasoning) must be due to a cause wholly different from 
that of the certain cognition which is brought about by Infer- 
ence),—because it is entirely different in its character, 
—just as the cognition resulting from -Sense-Perception 
is entirely different in character from that resulting from 
Inference, “We might also argue as follows—Hypothe- 
tical Reasoning must be regarded as Inference, because, 
like Inference, it depends upon the recognition of the rela- 


Var: P. 145. 


5 tionship (of concomitance) between tho Probans and its. 
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substratum.” This only shows that you do not compre- 
hend the real nature of Hypothetical Reasoning ; as a matter 
of fact, Hypothetical Reasoning does not depend upon 
the recognition of the relationship of the Probaas and its 
substratum, “ How is that?” Simply because neither 
of the two—neither the Probans nor its substratum—is recog- 
nised in the case of Hypothetical Reasoning ; in a case where 
both are recognised,—the character that is put forward as 
b the Probans, as also the Subject in which that character 
subsists—there alone we have Inference ; in a case however 
where the only thing that is recognised is the Subject, and not 


at 


the Probans, we have ,a case of Hypothetical Reasoning; 
so that it is not right to say that this latter depends upon 
the recognition of the relation between the Probans and its 
Substratum.* Then again, Inference becomes operative 
only after the character subsisting in the Subject has been 
cognised ; which is not the case with Hypothetical Reasoning, 
which operates also after the cognition of characters belonging 
` to things other than the Subject; e. g. in the reasoning— 
‘There should be a human agent here, because here we find 
9 horses. being driven’, where the character cognised is that 
| of ‘being driven’, which does not + subsist in the Subject, 
| the ‘human agent’; so that here we have a reasoning 
(Hypothetical), which serves the sole purpose of precluding 
the possibility of the thing being a mere post, and proceeds 
on the basis of the cognition of a character belonging to some- 
thing other than the Subject. 


* Asan example of Tarka wehave the reasoning—‘If the Soul were a product, 
his metempsychosis and Release would both be impossible’. On the other hand, a 
negative Inference—to which Tarka has been held to be reduced—is in the form— 
‘The living body cannot be withoat a Soul, as, if it were so, it would not have breath- 
$ ing &c. Now in this latter we fully recognise the concomitance between the body and 
¥ the presence of breath &c ; but in the forme: case, we do not recognise any such con- 
\ S comitance between the Soul and the character of being a product, which, in fact, 
does not belong to the Soul at all; so that in this case there is rothing that 
could bring to the mind the concomitance between the Probans and its substratum. 


+ A ‘na’ here is essential ; the Chaukhambha S. Edition supplies it. 
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This Hypothetical Reasoning resuscitates the Instruments 
of Cognition, and hence is mentionel along with these latter,— 
says the Bhasya (P. 47, ll. 6-7); and this means that 
Hypothetical Reasoning cannot itself be regarded as an Ins- 
trument of Cognition, as it does not actually bring about the 
cognition of things [all that it does it to strengthen 
the conviction obtained by means of an Instrument of 
Cognition]. i 


Satra (41). 
Nirnaya—Definitive Cognition. 
Bhasya. 


[P. 47, L. 8 to P. 48, D. 14]. 


Tn regard to the subject-matter of the above-described 
Hypothetical Reasoning— 


“ WHEN THERE IS AN ASOERTAINMENT OF THE REAL OHA- 
RACTER OF THE THING AFTER DULY DELIBERATING OVER THE 
TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION—AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF 
A OERTAIN CONCLUSION AND ALSO THAT IN ITS CONFUTA- 
TION *—WE HAVE WHAT IS CALLED ‘DEFINITIVE Coanr- 
TION ’, ‘ Ninyaya’”—(Siitra 41). 


In regard to every matter of dispute we have two oppo- 
site views—one seeking to establish the truth of a certain 
conclusion with regard to the thing under investigation, and 
the other is tho denial of that conclusion, which seeks to 
confute the former view; and these two,— the arguments 
favouring and the arguments demolishing—are based upon— 
ù. e., put forward with a view to—the ' conclusion’ (paksa) 
and its ‘confutation ’ (pratipaksa); and the two sets of 
arguments themselyes, when appearing together,—i. e. when 


° By ‘paksa’ and ‘ pratipaksa’ are meant respectively —(1) the argument in 
favour of a certain conclusion, and (2) the argument against that.conclusion. Such 


is the interpretation by the Bhasya, the Vartika and the Tatparya, But the 
Nydyasitravivarana of Rādhãmohana takes 


` pratipaksa ’ as the arguments against 
the view opposed to the said conclusion. 
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put forward side by side,—come to be spoken of respectively 
as the ‘paksw’ (a certain view) and ‘ pratipaksa ” (the con- 
trary view). And of these two views, it is necessary that 
one should be rejected and the other established; and when 
one is established, the ‘ ascertainment’ with regard to that is 
called ‘ Definitive Cognition’, ‘ Nirnaya’. 


An opponent [being misled by the terms ‘ paisa’, ‘one 
view ’, and ‘ pratipaksa’, ‘contrary view’, to think that the 
whole definition refers to Discussion, and it implies the 
presence of an element of Doudt] urges the following objec- 
tion:— It is not possible to have tho said ascertainment 
by means of the ‘ paksa and pratipaksa’. In every Discus- 
sion what happens is as follows :—(A) At first, one disputant 
states one view and supports it* with arguments, and rejects 
all the objections that the other party could bring against 
that view ;—(B) the second disputant thereupon refutes 
the arguments put forward by the former in support of 
his view, and also answers the arguments urged against 
the objections put forward by himself ;—(C) so it goes on, 
until one (set of arguments) stops; and where one has 
stopped, the other becomes established; and it is by means 
Bhigya P. 48 of this latter set of arguments alone 

x i (and not by both, as said in tho Sūtra) 
that we have that ‘ ascertainment of the real character of the 
thing’ which is called ‘ Definitive Cognition’, [So that it 
is not right to speak of the ‘ascertainment’ as obtained 
through both ‘paksa and pratipaksa’]; specially as in a 
bona-fide discussion, both parties are equally certain as to the 
truth of their allegations, and there is no element of 
Doubt in their minds ; or else, they would not engage in the 
Discussion.” 


The answer to the above is that, as a matter of fact 
‘ascertainment’ is got at through both. “How is this 
proved P”’ In the following manner, we reply. Every 
Discussion ends in showing the possibility or reasonableness 
of one view and the impossibility or unreasonableness of the 
‘confutation’ of (the arguments against) that view, [or vice 
versa, the reasonableness of the confutation and the unreason- 
ableness of the original view|; and it is only when we have 
both of these—the reasonableness and unreasonableness—that 


* The Viz. S. Edition reads a superfluous ‘ fam’ here ; which is not found either 
in the Puri MS. or in the reading adopted by the Tétparya. 
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they conjointly set aside the doubt or uncertainty attaching 
to the real character of the thing; while if we do not have 


them both, the uncertainty continues to remain. 


i After deliberating ’—1. e., after having carried . on due 
deliberation. This ‘deliberation’ consists in the bringing to 
light—1. e., formulating—the two sides of the question; where- 
by it provides the occasion for reasonings to operate, —i. e., 
to be put forward (with a view to ascertain the truth). 


What is declared here in this Sa@fra must be taken ag 
referring to mutually contradictory views pertaining to one 
and the same thing, When it is found that the two contra- 
dictory characters subsist in similar things (and not in the 
same thing), then both being possible, both are accepted ; for 
the simple reason that due investigation has shown such to 
pe the real state of the things; for example, when the definition 
of Substance is stated in the form ‘ Substance is that which has 
Motion,’ itis found that a Substance, for which Motion is 
possible or certain, ‘has motion,’ while at thesame time, there are 
substances for which no activity is possible, and these certainly 
‘haye no motion ’[so that in regard to this case both views, 
‘Substance has motion’ and ‘Substance has no motion,’ are 
admissible, and as such cannot be called ‘contradictory 
views. ]. Hyen with regard to the same thing, if the two 
contradictory characters are predicated in reference to different 
points of time, then there is an option with regard to time 
[both being accepted as true, in reference to different points 
of time];—e. g., the same substance which, at one time being 
moving, is said to ‘have motion,’ may be admitted to ‘have no 
motion’ at another time, when either the motion may not have 
yet appeared, or it may have ceased. 


When the Sufra declares, that ‘ Definitive Cognition is that 
ascertainment whichis got at after duly deliberating the two 
sides of a questioa,’ this is not meant to apply to all kinds of 
definitive cognition; for in the case of Perception, which is 
born of the contact of the sense-organ with the object, the 
definitive cognition consists simply in the ‘ascertainment of 
the object ’;—it is only in regard toa thing in doubt, which is 
under investigation [and with regard to which a Hypothetical 
Reasoning has been put forward], that ‘definitive cognition’ 
consists in the ascertainment got ut by duly deliberating the 
two sides of the questioni—while lastly, in regard to the 
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subject-matter of Discussions and Scriptures there is no 
‘deliberation’ (or doubt).* 


Thus ends the First Duily Lesson in the First Discourse 
of Vatsyayana’s Bhasya. 
Vartika on Sūtra (41). 
[P. 145, L. 14, to P. 148, L. 8.] 
‘In regard,to the subject-matter of the abovementioned Hy- 


pothetical Reasoning’ —says the Bhasya—‘ when there is as- 
certainment after etc., elc? (St. 41). 


The connection and purpose of this definition also is as 
before.t 

‘ After deliberating ‘—i.e., after due deliberation. 

‘Palsa pratipalksabhyam —this compound should be expoun- 
ded as ‘ paksat cha pratipaksāat cha’. $ By the word ‘ paksa’ 
hoereis meant the argumentin support of the first view; and by 


Tn the case o£ Perception we have neither ‘deliberation’ nor the ‘two 
sides of the question’;—in the case of things under investigation we have both ; 
while in the case of Discussion, we have the ‘two sides of the question’, but no 
‘ deliberation’,—as each party is equally certain of his view ; and in the case of 
Scriptures, there may be ‘two sides’ ; but there is no ‘ deliberation’ or ‘ doubt.’ 

The Nydyasitrapivarans remarks that in the case of ‘ Inference for one’s own 
penefit, also, there is neither ‘ doubt’ nor ‘ two sides.’ 
+ The connection being that in the opening Sūțra, ‘ Definitive Cognition’ has been 


mentioned immediately after ‘Hypothetical Reasoning’ ;—and the purpose lies in 
the differentiating of ‘ Definitive Cognition” from all other like and unlike things. 


{The Bib. Ind. reads qateatawarg; the Benares Edition drops it entirely ; 
the former reading is meaningless. The Tatparya reads qarq niamm Which gives 
very good sense, as translated. The Täātparya adds the following explanatory note : 
‘The author lays stress upon the fact that both the contradictory views help in the 
ascertainment ; he does this with a view to meet the objection that—the first 
view representing arguments in support of a certain conclusion, may lead to 
ascertainment ; but no ascertainment could be helped by the arguments against that 
conclusion. What the author really means is that the latter helps indirectly, 
while the former does so directly. ; 
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the word ‘pratipaksa’ is meant the objection against the argu- 
ments supporting the first view" of the thing in question ;— 
and the ascertainment of the real character of the thing, 
which is got at by means of these two, paksa and pratipaksa, 
is called ‘ Definitive Cognition.’ 


The Opponent raises the question :—* In the definition 
that the Swra propounds, is it meant to lay the emphasis 
—(A) on ‘ Definitive Cognition > or (B) on the expression 
‘by the two sides of the question—the arguments &c., &e ,’ 
or (C) on ‘ of the deliberating’ ? f (A) If the meaning be 
that ‘that alone is Definitive Cognition which is got at by 
means of the two sides &c. ’—the restricting emphasis being 
laid on the term ‘ Definitive Cognition’—tbhen this would 
be contrary to the assertion (made in a previous Stitra) that 
‘Perception is cognition (definite) produced by the contact 
of a sense-organ with the object’. (C) The same objection 
is: applicable if the definition is explaimed as ‘ that alone 
is Definitive Cognition which is got at after 
deliberating &c.’ [as in the case of Percep- 

tion there is no ‘deliberating &c]. (B) [f, lastly, the meaning 
“bo that ‘all that is got at by means of the two sides of the 
question must be Definitive Cognition only ’,—then it comes 
to this that we have Definitive Cognition resulting from both 


4 


Var: P. 146. 


© The Bib, Ind. Edition reads ‘ pratipaksavishayasya’, which is wrong: the correct 


reading—puksavisryusya, is supplied by the Benares Edition, 


+ These alternatives are not very happily expressed in the Vartika. The 


Tatparya explains them clearly as follows :—(A) The sense of the definition, accord- 
ing to the first alternative would be that ‘ that alone is Definitive Cognition which is 
got at &c. &c.’;—(B) according to the second alternative it would mean that ‘ all 
that is got at by means of the,two sides of the question must be Definitivo Cognition’ ; 
(C) and according to the third alternative, the meaning would be that, ‘that alone 


is Definitive Cognition which is got at after deliberating &c. &c,’ 


$ This assertion means that Definitive Cognition is got at without having either 


‘deliberation’ or ‘the two sides of a question’ 
Definitive Cognition which is ‘got at by means of the two sides &., &c.’ 
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[i.e. from the presence as well as the absence of ‘the two 
sides of the question; which is absurd].” * 


To the above question our answer is as follows:—[We 
accept the first of the three alternatives put forward by the 
Opponent; and] the restriction implied in that first alter- 
native is meant to refer only to the subject-matter of the 
Hypothetical Reasoning, and not to other matters; the meaning 
being that whenever there is ‘ Definitive Cognition ’ in regard 
to what has been the subject-matter of Hypothetical Reason- 
ing, such Definitive Cognition is ‘got at only after due 
deliberation of the two sides Sc.’ ; and the two conditions laid 
down—(a) that it is got at after deliberation and (b) through 
the two sides &o.—do nott apply to all Definitive Cognitions 


in general, “ Why should the definition be taken as 
restricted to the subject-matter of Hypothetical Reasoning 
only ?” For the simple reason that ‘ Definitive Cogni- 


tion’ has been mentioned (in the opening Sūtra) next after 

‘Hypothetical Reasoning’, the definition propounded is 

taken as restricted to the subject-matter of that Reasoning ; 

and further, asa matter of fact it is possible to get at 

Definitive Cognitions in other ways [than by ‘ deliberating 
over the two sides of this question] ’, so that the restriction 

laid down in the Sūtra could not rightly be taken to apply 

to every kind of Definitive Cognition. «What, then, 

is the definition of Definitive Cognition in general? ” 

‘ Definitive Cognition’ in general may be defined as that 
ascertainment which makes the thing known. This Definitive 
Cognition in general, when pertaining to objects of cognition, 


©Jn this case there would be no such restriction as that ‘that alone is Definitive 
Cognition which is got at by means of the two sides of the question only’; so that 
this would mean that that is Definitive Cognition which is got at by means of the 
presence of the ‘ two sides’, as well as from their absence. ‘ And such a definition 
would be too narrow’ says the Tétparya ; that is, it would not apply to the true 
Definitive Cognition which follows only from the presence of tho two sides, and not 
from their absence (also). 


+ This za, found in the Benares Edition, is essential. 
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p . p x 
is obtained by means of the ‘ Instruments of Cognition ° exclu- 


Ay x 5 TtHon ? 
-sively, as well as by the sever al ‘Instruments of Cognition 


conjointly (with the arguments against, and in favour of, 
a certain conclusion) ; and the distinction made is that in the 
case of the subject-matter of Hypothetical Reasoning, the 
Definitive Cognition is obtained conjointly (by the ‘ Instru- 
ments of Cognition’ and the arguments pro and contra) ; 
while in the case of other matters, it is obtained by means 
of the ‘Instruments of Cognition’ exclusively. [This is 
what is meant by the Bhasya, p. 48,11. 10—18]. 


In regard to the subject-matter of Discussions and Scriptures, 
there is no ‘deliberation’ (or doubdt)—says the Bhasya (P. 48, 
1, 13), This means that in the caso of Discussions, Definitive 
Cognition is gut ab only by means of the two sets of argu- 
ments for and against a certain conclusion; and neither in 
this case, nor in the case of Scriptural matters, is there room 
for ‘deliberation or doubt’; because so far as Discussions are 
concerned, both parties toit are equally certain as to their 
conclusions [and there is no element of doubt on either side] ; 
—and as regards Scriptural matters, the Definitive Cognition 

“is obtained entirely with the help of the Scriptures themselves 
[and there is no room for any other sources of information ; so 
that in this latter case there is neither ‘deliberation’ nor the 
‘two sets of arguments’ pro and contra}. 


Another objection is raised—* You have taken the words 
‘paksa’ and ‘pratipaksa’ to mean the argaments for and 
against, respectively, against a certain conclusion ;—this is 
not right; as there are no grounds for taking them ‘as such; 
that is to say, when you take the words ‘paksa’ and ‘ prati- 
paksa’ to mean the arguments for and against a certain con- 
clusion,—what is the ground.on which you take them so? 
Why cannot the two words be taken in their ordinary literal 
significations [“ paksa standing for a certain view, and ‘prafi- 

paksa’ for the opposite view} ?” 
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The reason, why the words cannot be taken in their literal 


significations, lies in the faut that the two views are objects 
(of cognition) ; and an object cannot make things known, being 
itself a thing made known; [so that these could not be the 
means whereby we could get at the Definitive Cognition] ;— 
ib is for this reason that we take the words to signify the two 
sets of arguments, which do make things known, and are not 


themselves objectis. 


Tf such is the case, why should not the Sūtra itself have 
contained these words themselves? * That is, the Sūtra, in 
that case, should have been read as—‘ vimrishya sadhanopa- 
lombhabhyam arthavadharanam nirnayah’; such a reading 
would make the meaning clearer; and we do not perceive 
any advantage in preferring a term (paksapratipalsabhyam) 
simply on the ground of its containing fewer syllables (than 
the other term, ‘ sadhanopalambhabhyam.” 


What is urged here would not be right; as the words ac- 
tually found in the Sara are there for the purpose of indi- 
cating the identity of subject-matter. That is to say, what is 
meant is that ‘Definitive Cognition’ pertains to that same 
subject which forms the subject-matter of the two sets of 
arguments [and this matter is none other than the views]; 
and if we had the Satra in the form ‘sadhanopalambhabhyam- 
nirnayal , it would not be clear to what matter the resultant 
Definitive Cognition pertains ; whereas by means of the terms 
‘paksa’ and * pratipaksa’ both become clearly indicated—the 
two sets of arguments, as well as their subject-matter. 


“Tn that case the term ‘artha, ° object’, need not be there; 

as itis already indicated. “By what is it already implied?” 
eu When you speak of the ‘ ascertainment ob- 

i : tained after deliberating ovor the two sides 


&e.’, 1b is clearly indicated that the Sascertainment’ is of a 


4 Phe correct reading is qaita Bw _ as found in the Benares Edition, 
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certain object; so that it is unnecessary to have the term 
‘artha’ (in the Sitra).” 

It is not unnecessary to have the term, we reply :* By 
the direct mention of the term ‘artha’ what is meant to be 
shown is that the Definitive Cognition may pertain to either 
of the two; that is to say, even though the ‘object’ is already 
implied, yet the term ‘artha’ is used witha view to show 
that the Definitive Cognition may pertain to the one or the 
other of the two views.f 


[The Vartika next takes up the objection that has been 
urged in the Bhasya, p. 47, l. 13 et. seq.]—‘‘ Itis not right to 
say that ascertainment follows from tha two sets of arguments ; 
because, as a matter of fact, it follows from only onet. As 
a matter of fact, we know that ascertainment never follows 
from the two sets of arguments conjointly$ ; it follows from 
only one of these—from that one which remains unshaken.” 


In answer to the above it is said in the Basya (p. 43, 
1. 1) that ‘the ascertainment is got at through both.’ “How 
is that P” Well, as a matter of fact, when both sets of 
arguments are rejected, the deliberation or doubt does not 
cease ; nor does the doubt cease when neither of the two is 
rejected; it is only when one set is rejected and the other 
remains unshaken that (doubt disappears, and) Definitive 
Cognition is obtained; and‘[as both these processes, the re- 


© The Benares Edition reads simply IRATA which would mean ‘what is urged 
is not right ; it ¿s necessary to have the term.’ But the Tētparya reads 4 @ RACIA 
which is better, being more forcible as a retort. The Bib. Ind. reading is defective. 

t It would seem that Vachaspati Mishra is not satisfied with this answer; the 
Tatparya provides another :—The presence of the word ‘artha’ is meant to Fes 
the contingency of the views being merely imaginary ; what is meant is that the 
thing to what tke views appertain must be a real thing. 

t The Benares edition reads simply fana; which is meaningless. The Bib.-Ind. 
Edition reads gqenietuma: which is right. 


§ The Benar es Edition reads gfgq: iwara instead of gga. TIA and the former is 
clearer. 
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jection of one and the non-shaking of the other, are neces- 
sary] it follows that both sets of arguments conjointly form 
the means of Definitive Cognition. 


“Tf such be the case,” the Opponent asks, “then, ab what 
precise stage is the Definitive Cognition obtained ? Ts it ob- 
tained at the first stage (when the arguments in favour of a 
certain view come up)? Orat the second stage (when the 
arguments against that view come up)? Orat the third stage 
(when the answer to these latter comes up)?” 


At all points, we reply; for such is the fact [that some- 
times the Definitive Cognition is obtained at the very first 
stage, ab other times at the second, and sometimes at the 
third stage]. Or, perhaps, it would be correct to say that it 1s 
obtained at the third stage (at which the Definitive Cognition 
must appear). “ How so?” The process is as follows :—One 
man seeks to establish the first view by means of arguments, 
—on this, the second man either desists, on perceiving the 
arguments urged, or on perceiving that the arguments urged 
are fallacious, is moved to activity by a desire to point out 
the defects in the said arguments", and puts forward argu- 
ments that demolish the former view ;—the former man either 
desists from: further reasoning, if he finds his opponent’s argu- 
ments (against the first view) sound; or, if he finds that the 
defects (in his own argument) as urged by these arguments 
(of the second man) are not real defects, then he proceeds to 
urge this fact (by way of answer to his opponent) ;—thereup- 
on the arguments against the first view having been set 
aside, the argument that might have been urged in support 
of a second view also becomes set aside. | “< How does that 
follow?” It follows from the fact that the arguments in 
favour of the first view have been found to be absolutely free 
from defects; and when the arguments in favour of one view 
have been found to be free from defects, there is no room for the 


* The Benares Edition reads @rattg which is correct. 
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urging of arguments in favour of any. other view; so that any 
such second view becomes (ipso facto) rejected*; and the re- 
sult is that there is Definitive Cognition of that view the 
arguments in support of which have been found bo be un- 
shaken. Thus it is found that Definitive Cognition is obtain- 
ed conjointly fron the probability (or reasonableness) of the 
first view and the improbability (or unreasonableness) of the 


opposite view. 


Some people have held that < Definitive Cognition’ is only 
ential, Some philosophers declare that Definitive Cogni- 


infer 
ential Cognition, and not different from 


tion is the same as Jnfer 
it. But this view is not right; because Inference stands in 


need of therecognition of the relationship between the Probans 
and the Probandum; which is nob necessary in the case of 
Definitive Cognition}; specially as we find that Definitive 
Cognition is the result or effect brought about 
by Instruments of Cognilion ; while Inference 
is itself an Instrument of Cognition, Definitive Cognition is 
cognition itself (brought about by the instrumentality of the 
said Instrument); and further, Definitive Cognition pertains 
to its owa subject-matter, while Inference pertains to 
its own subject-matter as well as to others; e. g. the 
perception of smoke, in so far as the cognition of smoke itself 
is concerned, is ‘ Definitive Cognition’, and not ‘ Inference’ ; 
when, however, by means of that same perception of smoke 
one gets at another cognition (of jire), then it becomes 
‘Anumana’ (Inference) ;—as then it becomes that by whose 
instrumentality the other thing is.inferred; and the final 


Var: P. 148. 


* The Bib.-Ind. Edition reads Trae a fadia: &c which may betranslated as— 
‘there being no room for arguments in support of a second view, every such other 
view ceases to exist.’ The translation has adopted the reading of the Benares Edition 
where the = is absent. 


* The Titparya ad:ls that there are certain Definitive Cognitions that may _ be 
regarded as purely inferential cognitions ; but all of them are not such ; so that it is 
not right to identify all Definitive Cognitions with Inference. 
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resultant cognition, in this case, is that of fire. If the term 
< Anumana’ (Inference) is construed substantively (as anu- 

r miyate yat, that which is inferred, and not as that by whose 
instrumentality a thing is inferred),—and then Definitive 
Cognition is alleged to be the same as ‘ Anumana ’ — then, in 
that case, such an allegation should be received with accep- 
tance ; on the other hand, if the term ‘ Anumana’ is construed 
instrumentally (as that by whose instrumentality a thing is 
inferred),—and then it be alleged that Definitive Cognition 
is the same as ‘ Anumana’,—then we must repudiate the 
allegation; as there is certainly a difference between cause 
and effect ; and ‘ Anumana >is a cause, an instrument, while 
Definitive Cognition is the effect, the result (brought about by 
that instrument), So that Definitive Cognition cannot be 
regarded as the same as ‘ Anumina ’, Inference. 


Thus ends the First Daily Lesson in the First Adhytya 
of the Nyayavartika of Udyotakara. 


| 
A 
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Discourse I. 
Second Daily Lesson. 
Section (1). 
| Controversy. 
Bhasyaon Sa. 1. 
(P. 48, L-15 to P. 50, L. 3). 


* Thero are three kinds of Controversy—(1) Discussion, 
| (2) Disputation and (3) Wrangling. Of these— 


DiscussioN CONSISTS IN THE PUTTING FORWARD 
| (BY ‘TWO PERSONS) OF A CONCEPTION AND 
| 


COUNTER-OONCEPTION, IN WHICH THERE IS SUP- 
PORTING AND CONDEMNING BY MEANS OF PROOFS 

| AND REASONINGS,—NEITHER OF WHICH IS QUITE 

| OPPOSED TO THE MAIN DOCYRINE (OR THESIS), AND 
BOTH OF WHICH ARE CARRIED ON IN FULL ACCORD- 
ANOR WITH THE METHOD OF REASONING THROUGH 
rus Five Facrors, (Sē. 1). 

When two contrary particular characters are alleged to 
subsist in the same substratum, they are called ‘ paksa and 
pratipakss’, ‘ conception and counter-conception ’, being, as 

\ z they aro, like opponents to each other; e.g. wheu wo have two 
je such allegations as—‘ soul is’ and ‘soul is not’; when, how- 
ever, the contrary characters are conceived to subsist in 
different substrata, they arenot called‘ conception and counter- 
conception’; e, g. such conceptions as ‘Soul is eternal’ and 
| ‘Buddhi is non-eternal.’ ‘< Purigraha’, ‘putting forward, 
means asserting, or -laying stress upon, the thing being of 
a particular character. And it is this asserting of two con- 
trary characters that constitutes Discussion. 


Tho distinctive features of this Discussion are next put 
forward :—(1) In which there is supporting and condemning by 
means of proofs and reasonings—i. e. in which a conception is 
supported by means of proofs and reasonings, and also con- 
| demned by means of proofs and reasonings ; so that what is 
| E L E SS 


© The connection of the two Daily Lessons is thus explained in the Parishuddhi— 


t The entire method of reasoning With all its accessories has been explained in the 
Ji First Daily Lesson. All this reasoning helps the reasoner to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion either by himself alone, or by holding a consultation with others. In the 

| < latter caso there arise occasions for discussion and mutual criticism ; and it is this 


latter method of arriving at a conclusion that constitutes the subject-matter of the 

Second Daily Lesson. Controversy, according to a certain writer, whom the Parishuddhi 

ok calls the ateretan faa, is of four kinds— aE 1: — I ATIENI NAAT RAAR: — 
and nrag aig: ; while according to the “ Yahyas” (outsiders, è. e. 
Bauddhas) there is only one kind of Controversy. 
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meant is that both the supporting and the condemning are 

done by means of proofs and reasonings.” Supporting ; 

Dere stands for establishing, aud < condemning for denying 

or rejecting. These two, ‘supporting and ‘ condemning 

of the two conceptions, proceed hand in hand, in a counected 

manner,—until one of the two conceptions becomes rejected 
; and another established; so that there 1s ultimately con- 
| demnation’ of that which has been rejected and ‘supporting 
of that which remains unshaken. 


As a rulo Clinchers are employed in Disputation; so that 
their use is precluded from Discussion. But even though 
Clinchers, are, as a body precluded fron Discussion, yet 
the use of some of them is permitted ,—this is what is 
fi meant by tho qualification ‘nob opposed to the main 
doctrine’; t—for instance, it is permitted to employ, in 
Discussion, the Clincher, in the shapo of the Fallacy of 
‘ Contradiction, which has been defined {in Su. 1-2-6) as 
‘that which contradicts the accepted thesis.’ Similarly the 


©The footnote in the Vizianagrain Sans. Series says that the ‘ supporting’ is done by 

| means of proofs ouly and the ‘condemning’ is done by means of reasonings only. But this 

| is contrary to what follows in the Bké@sya, the Vartika and the Lutparya. The last 
1 says—Though in Wrangling also there is putting forward of conception and 
if! counter-conception, yet herein we have no ‘supporting’ of the counter-allegation ; as 
| 
f 
1 


in Wrangling there is only demolishing of each other's positions, aud no supporting 
at all;—though in Disputation there is supporting of the counter-couception, yet 
| this supporting and condemning are not always by means of such reasonings as have 
| all their factors entirely valid. So that from both Wrangling and Disputation 

Discussion becomes distinguished by reason of its having both the supporting and 
f condemning done in accordance with reasonings and proofs. The Vérétka explains 

the compound ‘pramanatarkasadhanopalambhah’ somewhat differently: It takes 
itas a madhyamapadalopi compound, expounding it as ‘pramdnatarkastdhanah 
praminitarkasadhanopalambhishcha’—i.e. the supporting is done by means of 


1 
H proofs and reasonings, and the condemnation of that supporting is also done by 
| - means of proofs and reasonings. 
| +The Vartika does not accept this interpretation ; according to it, this quali- 


fication is meant to exclude the Apasiddhanta. 

The Purishuddhi thus explains the difference in the two interpretations :—We 
have a general rule that ‘no animals should be killed, then we have the exception 
‘the Agn-somiya animal should be killed’; so here we have the general rule that in 
a q no clinchers are to be put forward, and then there is the exception, that the 
apasiddhanta clincher should be urged. Thus according to the Bhasya. According 
to the Va@rtika the sense is that there is a vatural tendency to urge all clinchers in 
a-q; and hence there is the exclusive selection of the apasiddhanta as the only one 
of the clinchers to be urged. 3 

The Purishuidhi goes on— From among the 22 clinchers, there are siz that can 
not by their very nature, be urged in qq-—(1 afaa, 2) xfea.deata, (3) 
faaam (40 satar 5) afaa and (6) ma:mm ;—tliere are seven which even 
though possible, should not bearged-—-] Waa Fat (2) Zeaeat 3) SIA safant 
(5) aaa (6 aaga (7) waqgaiettag ;—there are seven again which may be 
urged—i]) fatia (2) smmara 3) qa (4) afam (5) Jaam (6) agarat 7) 
saqfagira ;—ther> are two which, when urged, put an end to the controversy—(1) 
Zaa (2; gng,  ~ 4 
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qualification ‘ carried on in full accordance with the method 
of reasoning through the Five Factors’ has been added with 
a view to indicate that it is permitted to employ, in Discus- 
sion, the two Clinchers of ‘ Deficiency,’ —which is defined as 
‘that which is wanting in any one of the factors of reasoning’ 
(St. 5-2-12)—and ‘ Redundance’—defined as * that which puts 


. forward superfluous Probans and Example.’ (Sūtra 6-2-1 3). 


[One purpose of the term ‘in which the supporting and 
condemning are by means of proofs and reasonings’ having 
been already explained, the Bhasya proceeds to point out 
other purposes served by the same term|—(1) Even though 
‘ proofs and reasonings’ are included among the ‘ Factors’ [so 
that the presence of ‘ proofs and reasonings’ is already im- 
plied in the qualification ‘in accordance with reasoning 
through the Five Factors >|, yet ‘ proofs and reasonings’ have 
been added separately, with a view to indicate that the proofs 
and reasonings urged by the two parties should be inter-related 
(and notindependent of one another); otherwise it world have 
to be regarded as ‘ Discussion’ when both parties go on 
urging arguments, each in support of his own view (without 
any regard to arguments propounded by the other).* 
—(2) In some cases, it is found that even without the use of 
the ‘Factors of Reasoning ’, several Proofs accomplish their 
purpose (of determining the real nature of things) ; so that it 
would be real Discussion also when the ‘supporting’ and 
‘condemning’ are carried on by means of such proofs (as are 
independent of the Factors) ;—and it is this fact that is indi- 
cated by the adding of the term ‘by means of proofs and 
reasonings’ [while, in the absence of this term, the said form 
of Discussion would not be included in the definition, which, in 
that case, would make tho presence of the ‘five factors’. 
essential]—(3) Lastly, the term ‘in accordance with proofs 
and reasonings ’ bas been added for the purpose of precluding 
tho notion that Disputation does not admit of those Clinchers 
that are employed in Discussion,—Disputation being defined 

in tho next Stitra) as ‘that in which the supporting and con- 
demuing are carried or by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers’; that is to say, this definition of Disputation 
might give rise to the notion that Disputation is that wherein 
the supporting and condemning are carried on by means of 
Casuistry &c. only (and never by means of proofs and reason- 


© for instance, when one party goes on propounding, from his own standpoint, 
arguments in support of the eternality of Sound, and the other person putting forward 


from his point of view alone, arguments in support of its non-eternality ; and neither 
takes any account of the arguments urged by the other. - 
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ings); while wherever tho supporting and condemning aro 
carried on by meansof proofs and reasonings, it is Discussion 
always (and never Disputation);—and with a view to preclude 
this notion, the Sūtra has added the term ‘ by means of proofs 
and reasonings’. [The sense being that, as a matter of fact, 
some of the Clinchers employed in Discussion may be employ- 
ed in Disputation and vice-versa, and yet there is this dis- 
tinction that, in Discussion the supporting and condemning are 


- done strictly in accordance with proofs and reasonings, while 


in Disputation, they are done by means of Casuistry, ete., also}. 
Virtika on 8b, (1). 
[Pago 148, L. 12 to Page 162, L. 10.] 

There arethree kinds of Katha—Discussion, Disputation and 
Wrangling—says the Bhasya (P. 48, L. 15). This does not 
mean that these three alone are entitled to the namo of ‘Katha’ 
(as stories also are called Katha); what is meant is that 
investigation into the nature of things —which investigation, 
carried on by means of controversy between two parties, is 
called ‘ Katha ’—is of three kinds only ; that is to say, when 
the nature of things is investigated, this investigation is 
carried on in these three ways ;—this investigation thus being 
in the form of either ‘ Discussion or Disputation or Wrangl- 
ing.’ Of these, Discussion is that which is held by a person 
with his tutor and such other friends ; while Disputation and 
Wrangling are held with a person who desires to gain victory 
over him. Theso three kinds of Controversy having to be 
defined in the order in which they have been mentioned, the 

Sūtra proceeds to provide the definition of Discussion. 


Discussion consists, etc. etc, (St. 1-2-1). Discussion con- 
sists in the putting forward of the ‘ paksa 
and pratipaksa’? (Bhasya P. 49, Ll, 5-6). 
Now what are these—‘paksa and pratipalsa’? The Bhiasya 
answers—* Paksa and Pratipaksa’ are names given to 
wo contrary particular characters subsisting in the same 
substratum{ i.e jat the same time and in an uncertain man- 
ner.—By ‘particular characters’ here are meant the 
special features of a thing ; as a matter of fact, when a thing 
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is known in a general way, and its special features are nob 
definitely known, there is investigation or controversy with a 
| view to ascertain this special feature; so by ‘paksa and 
pratipakesa, ’ ‘ conception and counter-conception’ are meant 
two particular features or characters* as subsisting in the 
same thing; when such contrary characters are found to 
subsist in different things, they do not give rise to any con- 
troversy ; as it is quite possible for thom to really subsist in 
tho two separate things ; for instance, when wo have such two 
conceptions as ‘ Buddhi is non-eteraal’ and ‘ Soul is eteraal.’ 
Similarly when the characters are not mutually contradictory, 
| they do not give rise to controversy ; as a matter of fact it is 
| only when the characters are mutually contradictory that 
they give rise to controversy,—and not when they are not 
contradictory ; ¢. g. when we have such two conceptions as 
‘substance has motion’, and ‘substance has qualities.’ Simi- 
larly also the conception of the two characters should pertain 
to the same point of time; as they do not give rise to contro: 
| versy, when pertaining to different points of time; asit is quite 
possible for two contrary characters to subsistin the same 
| thing at different points of time; e.g., when we have such two 


| notions as ‘substanco has motion’ and ‘substance has no 
| motion’, —each of these referring to different points of time. 
H 5 k 

} Lastly, the notion of the two characters should be doubtful ; 
i it is only when there is uncertainty about them that they give 


rise to controversy; and not when there is certainty about 
them; because there can be no controversy when a certain, 
| definitive cognition has already been obtained. 


i The two ‘contrary characters’, as above described, aro 
i what have been called (in the Sūtra) * paksz and prati- 


| 9 The correct reading is aeguat fangt as iu the Benares edition. 
a + Along passage is wanting in the Bibliotheca ‚Indica edition,—it is supplied by 
the Benares edition—after guaia (P.9) weshould read qana aa aAa- 
ME ai Ramdas naaa amag Ra Mima wR ufe 
; qaaa aaia aeaa: maata, — then follows Raato 
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paksa’; and the ‘putting forward ’ of these consists in the 
asserting OV laying stress upon the thing being so and so,— 
in the form ‘this object is possessed of this character, and 
not of that’; this putting forward of the two contrary 
b is called ‘ Discussion ’. 

of the two contrary characters ’ 
three forms of Controversy, the 
Sūtra proceeds to add further qualifications with a view to 
distinguishing ‘ Discussion’ from the other two: *—In which 
there is supporting and condemning by means of proofs and 
reasonings—t. e. wherein is done—in which there is-— 
supporting and condemning by means of proofs and by reason- 
ings (Bhasya, P. 49, ll. 6-7). Thelocative ending in ‘ asmin ’— 
‘in this’—indicates the subject-matter, the word meaning in 


This ‘ putting forward 


this controversy. 

An objection is raised—‘‘How can supporting and con- 
demning both be done by means of reasoning ? Reason- 
ing is not an Instrument of Cognition or Proof, being a mero 
aid to other Proofs; as it has already been explained above 
that Reasoning is not included in any of the four Instruments 
of Cognition or Proofs; nor is it an independent Proof. Thus 
then, nob being of the nature ofa Proof or Instrument of 
Cognition, how can it be the cause or instrument of supporting 
and condemning ?” 

We do not mean that Reasoning is the cause or instrument 
of supporting and condemning ; what we mean is that Reason- 
ing serves the purpose of investigating the real nature of the 
thing over which the Instruments of Cognition or Proofs are 
operating, and thereby it helps these Proofs; so that the 
Instruments or Proofs come to determine the real character 
of the thing that has been duly investigated by the Reason- 


ing. (ef. Vauriika, above, P. 144, ll. 2-3]. Thus, being - 


an aid to the Proofs, ‘Reasoning’ comes to be mentioned 


©The Bib. Indica reading MAA is meaningl i i 
J gless—the correct reading being 
SMAA as given by the Benares Edition. = i 
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(in the present Sūtra) along with ‘Proofs’, in reference to 
Discussions [as already explained in the 
War eee R Bhasya, P. 46, 1l. 6-7]. 


Another objection is raised :—“ Whatis meant by saying | 
that there is supporting as well as condemning in Discussion P 
(a) Does ‘sadhana’ stand for the ast of supporting, aude i. 
© wpilambha’ for the act of condemning ? [the words being 
construed substantively—as ‘ sadhyaté ili sadhanem’ and 
upalabhyoté itt upalambhah) ? (b) or ‘ sadhana > ig that by 
which the supporting is done, and < upilambha’ is that by 
which the condemning is done. [The two words being con- 
strued instrumentally—‘ sadhyit?@ anena >and ‘upalabhyalé 
angna)? (a) If the two words * sadhana’ and ‘ upalambha ° 
are meant to be taken substantively—standing respectively 


for the act of supporting and tho act if condemning,—then it is 

not right to say that they are done ‘ by means of proofs and 

reasonings ’; as neither proofs nor reasonings bring conviction 

to other persons ; that is to say, proofs as well ‘as reasonings 

A bring conviction to the person himself, while Controversy is for 
pringing conviction to others; so that ‘there can be no 

| supporting and condemning (in this sense) by means of proofs 
and reasoning. (b) If, on ‘the other hand, the words 
‘sadhana’ and ‘ uyālambha’ are to be taken instrumentally, 
—standing respectively for that by which supporting is done 
| and that by which condemning is done,—then, it is unnecessary 
to add the further qualification that ‘it is in accordance with 
| the five factors’; for the simple reason that what is meant by 
the term ‘factors’ is already implied in the term * in which 
supporting and condemning are done by means of proofs and 
reasonings’, where ‘supporting’ and ‘condemning ' stand 
for the means of supporting and condemning.” 


The above objection does not hold, we reply. As it 
a is for an entirely different purpose ; that is to say, the purpose 
served by the further qualification, ‘in accordance with 
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the five factors; is entirely different; as we shall explain later 
* 

(The Opponent takes up the other signification of the 
words|—“ But if the words ‘sadhana’ and “upalambha ® 
are taken as the act of supporting aud of condemning,—with 
reference to what subject would they be done ‘by means of 
preofs and reasonings ’? ‘Tt has already been explained 
that they are done with referenco to tho conception and 
counter-conceplion,—the supporting being with reference to 
tho co ception and tho condemning with reference to the 


on. 


counter-conceptiin.’ It is true that it has been so explained ; 
but this is not the right explanation. ‘What is wrong in 
this explanation P? Its unreasonableness lies in this, that 


as a matter of fact, the condemning is not (always) with 
reference to the ‘counter-conception’; it may be that 
the supporting ‘by means of proofs and reasonings’ is 
with reference to the conception; but the counter-conception 
does not form the subject of condemning. ‘< What we say is, 
not that the condemning has for its subject the counter-con- 
ception,—but its supporting; i. e., it is the supporting of the 
counter-conception that forms the subject of tbe condemn- 
ing.’ But the word ‘condemning’ being mentioned in 
proximity to the word ‘ counter-conception’,—bow can the act 
of condemning become connected with something other than the 
counter-conception,—in the shape of its supporting P ‘Such 
connection is due to capacity and incapacity ; that is to say, that 
alone is condemned which is capable of being condemned; and 
the counter-conception is not capable of being condemned; for 
the simple reason that a thing, whether it is condemned or not 
condemned, retains its own character; it remains the same 
when you condemn it, as when you do not 


Var P. 150%: Or iE 
condemn it [and so the counter-concep- 


tion retaining its own natural character, should never be the 


“Though the words ‘ stdhana’ and ‘updlambha’ may be rightly taken both 


“Ways—sustantively as well as instrumentally, —yet the answer that is now given is 
on the basis of the sezond intérpretation—the woids being taken as the means of 


supporting and condemning.—Tétparya: 
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subject of condemning i The same might be said with 
regard to the supporting also: the supporting also being @ 
means, an instrument, can never abandon its own character ; 
so that it will not be right tosay (as you ‘have said) that the 
condemning is of the supporting (of the counter-conception).” 


Just so, we reply; there can be no condemning of the 
instrument or of the objective ; the Objective is always efficient 
in its own sphere; and so also is the Instrument ; neither of 
these has au efficiency in other spheres; so that if ibis found 
inefficient in such other spheres, the fault does not lie with 


either the Objective or the Instrument, « Whose then is 
the condemning 2? The condemning is of one who is 
caught or defeated P « Who is itthat is defeated?” The 


person: not understanding aud misunderstanding (of the 
real nature of things) both belong to the person, not to the 
Qbjective or to the Instrument; so that when the person 
describing a thing, makes uso of such Objectives and 
Tustruments as are inefficient, he is defeated; so also is 
the person who fails to understand the thing as described ; and 
this character or position of the person is expressed by means 
of words; so that when one speaks of the ‘ counter-conception’ 
(counter-allegation) as being ‘condemned’, he imposes upon 
the words a character which really belongs to the person.* 

« But how is this (that the condemning is of the supporting 
of the counter-conception) gob out from the words of the 
Sūtra?” Ibis rightly got out from the words of the Sttra. 
“How?” Theterm* pramaatarkasaghanopalambhaly is to be 
expounded as pramanatarkasadhunal '...pramāņpalarkasād han- 
nopalambhah;—the sense clearly being that the supporting îs 
done by means of proofs and reasonings and the condemning of 

a The objective and the instrument are always efficient ; they are made inefficient by 
the person who employs them in spheres not their own ; and inthis the fault lies with 
the person. For instance, when a person strikes the air with a sword, and the sword faits 
to cut, the fault lies with the man, and not with the instrument, sword—which is quite 
capable of cutting wood,—nor with the air, which is quite capable of blowing. So that 
when we speak of the condemning of the supporting, we use the word figuratively. — 
Tatparya. 
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the supporting is also doneby means of proofs and reasonings,— 
the second or repeated word ‘sadhana ’ being elided, as already 
implied; just as we have in the case of the compound ‘ustra- 
mukhi’, ‘camel-faced.’ [where the compound is expounded as 


. —7) 
“ustrasya mukham wa mukham yasyth Jb 


“In what way is Discussion distinguished from Disputation 
and Wrangling, by means of the qualification in which sup- 
porting and condemning are done by means of proofs and reason- 
ings? For like the ‘ putting forward of aconception and 
counter-conception ’, this also (the supporting and condemning 
by means of proofs and reasonings) is common to all the three 


forms of controversy.” on 
Itis not common to all the three forms of Controversy. 


The fact of the supporting an 1 condemning being done by means 
of proofs and reasonings is restricted to Discussion only ; thatis, 
it is ‘ Discussion’ only where the supporting and condemning 
are done by means of proofs and reasonings; and where these, 
supporting and condemning, are done by means of Casuistry 
&e., itis ‘Disputation’ or ‘ Wrangling.* Justas, though the 
presence of horns is common to the cow and the gavya, yet 
the contracted neck (peculiar to the gavaya) and the hanging 
dewlap (peculiar to the cow) serve to ditinguish the gavaya 
and the cow (respectively) ; similarly the fact of supporting 
and condemning being dune by means of proofs and reasonings 
distinguishes ‘ Discusion ’ from ‘ Disputation ’ and ‘Wrangling’ 
(even though the putting forward of conception and counter- 
conception is common to all the three). 


2 The correct reading is ‘jalpavitand3’, as in the Benares edition. 
t The distinction is thus explained in the Tatparya--Whether or not the Reasoning 
Factors actually employed are based upon sufficiently valid proofs and reasonings, it 
does not watter ; but in Discussion the parties themselves are quite certain as to their 
being so ; and thore is no deceit ; both parties being free from passion, they do come 
to a right understan ling afterall. Jn Disputa ion and Wrangling on`the other hand, 


eRe a that even the learned man may put forward reasons and arguments 
_ that he knows to be untrue ; so that there is room for Casuistry Gc. ; even though 


these latter donot lead to the correct conclusion being arrived at, yet it is enough for 
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“ Disputation is thatin which the supporting and condemning 
are done by means of casuistry, futile rejoinder and ¢ linchers— 
says the Bhasya (P. 49, |. 17—P. 50, 1.1). From this it 
would seem that in Discussion no Clinchers are to be employed ; 
as these are laid down in regard to another form/Controversy ; 
and when there are no Clinchers used in Discussion, there 
can be no real ‘ condemning’ either.” 

Our answer is that, even though Discussion is said to be 
that in which supporting nnd condemning are done by means of 
proofs and reasonings, yet there is room for the employment 
of Clinchers also ; so that the objection does not quite lie with 
our view. The fact of the word ‘condemning’ being there is 
itself an indication that Clinchers are admissible in Discussion. 

The opponent retorts—“ Well, if all the Clinchers are 
admissible in Discussion, then it does not really differ from the 
other forms of Controversy: and the difference is merely in 
names. If by the term ‘ condemning’ it is meant to be indicated 
that the Clinchers are to be employed in Discussion, then 
es the difference lies in names only; and there is no real difference 
between Discussion and Visputation ; as in both Clinchers 
) are employed.” 


This is not right, we reply; as the two qualifying terms 
| (that follow in the Sūtra) serve the purpose of restricling* ; 
| it is because the term ‘ condemning’ indicates the employment 
of all the Clinchers, that it becomes neces- 
sary for the Safra to add the two further 
terms, ‘not opposed to the main thesis’ and ‘in accordance 
with the fiive Factors,’ in order to restrict the actual use of 
the Clinchers (ie., to indicate the admissibility of some and 
| the inadmissibility of the rest). 
| In this connection, while giving an example, the Bhasya (on 
P. 49, ll. 11—12) has said that the qualification * not opposed. 
to the main thesis’ indicates the permissibility of the urging 
(in Discussion) of the Fallacy of Contradiction. But this is 


Var: P 151. 


; s ; Ge ~ : 
* The Bib. Indica reading armam is wrong: Tawa is correct, as in the Benares 
edition. 
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not right; as that is got at from another term; as a matter of 
fact the permissibility of the fallacy of Contradiction is 
indicated by a different term ; for instance, in the next term, 
‘in accordance with the Hive Factors, —while the Clinchers of 
t Deficiency’ and «Redundaney’ (are indicated by the term 
‘ five’), the term ‘Factors’ indicates the possibility of the 
urging of the Defects of the Factors also [and as the Probans 
is a Factor, its defects become thus indicated, and the Fallacies, 
of ‘Contradiction’ and the rest, are only ‘defects of the Probans’ |. 
Under the circumstances, if the term 
main thesis’ also indicated the same fact, it wo 
superfluous repetition [literally—* mere pounding of what is 
already pounded’]. So that our conclusion is that the 
explanation given in the Bhasya is not the right one. 


uld be a mere 


«Ts the term ‘not opposed to the main thesis ’ then entirs- 
ly superfluous ?” 

It is by no means entirely superfluous; as it serves the 
purpose of indicating the Clincher of Apasiddhanta, * ground- 
shifting’; the Clincher of ‘ground-shifting’ has been defined 
4 (in Sūtra, 5-2-23) as ‘ when a person, after having accepted 

a certain doctrine, proceeds with tbe coatroversy indiscrimin- 
ately, not always in conformity with the accepted doctrine, it is 
called ground-shifling’; aud it is this that is meant to be 
indicated by the term in question. So that the term is not 
absolutely superfluous. 

« Whence do you get at this restriction, that in Discussion 
‘only these two Clinchers—Fallacy and Ground-shifting— 


are to be employed (and nonefof the @thex twenty-two) ee 


~ This restriction is got at from the fact that it has been 
declared that Discussion is that form of Controversy which 
one holds with his Teacher (and such other friendly persons). 
That is to say, Discussion is that form of Controversy in 
which an honest seeker after truth entersinto controversy 
= with his Teacher and other friends,—with a view to the threo 
= purposes (of knowing what he does not kuow, of removing 
j Nyāya 439. 
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his doubts, and cf obtaining the corroboration of what 
he knows already); sO that for the sake of this seeker 
after truth, it is necessary for the other.party to put forward 
explanations and arguments so long as the enquirer does not 
obtain the true knowledge he is seeking; as he is notan 
opponent (to be silenced, but an honest seeker to be illumin- 
ed); [so that in this owly such Glinchers can be used as 
either elucidate the truth or expose the untruth}];—and ‘the 
Controversy that one enters into with an opponent is nob 
< Discussion’, but ‘ Dispntation ' ; and in this latter it is only 
right that every Clincher should be made use of. 


—— 


Another objection is raised:—“ Tho term ‘in which 
supporting and condemning are done by means of proofs 
and reasonings’ would imply that there is proving and dis- 
proving (establishing and demolishing) of both views. That 
is to say, if Discussion is that in which supporting and con- 
demning are done by means of proofs and reasonings,—then 
st follows that both parties in ib are equally capable of putting 
forward ‘support’ aud ‘condemnation’ in due accordance 
with proofs and reasonings ; which would mean thatit 1s pos- 
sible for the views and conceptions of both to be established 


and demolished ! t ” 


This absurdity does not arise, we reply; as this is not 
exactly what has been ass erted ; it is not asserted that there 
are proofs available for both parties; all that is meant is 
that it is incumbent on both to pub forward in < supporting’ 


-E 


el a 
© For instance, the Clincher ‘Pmbarassment’ does not help the enquirer toa 
knowledge of the truth ; ‘Redundancy ” also serves only to confuse the man, and so 
obstructs his knowledge of truth. Similarly with several other Clinchers ; all which 
should find no room in honest Discussion ; but are admissible in Disputation, where 
the aim is not so much to get at the truth, as to silence the opponent. - 


+ Both the contrary views being equally capable of being supported by proofs ant 
reasonings, it would mean that both are correct ; that is tosay, the thing in questio! 
is possessed of two contrary characters !—Tatparya. 
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their view (what they honestly think to be) proofs only ; 
and it does not follow that these should be real proofs. Simi- 


larly with ‘condemning ’ also. * 


ee 
2 


Other philosophers have offered the following definition 
of Discussion :—‘Svaparapaksayoh siddhyasid¢hyartham vacha- 
nam vadah’, ‘Discussion is conversation for the purpose of 
establishing and demolishing one’s own and another’s conce- 
ptions. ° f ; 

Here we find the term ‘sva’ (one’s own) and ‘para’ 
(another’s) inserted as qualifying the term ‘conception’; and 
as a matter of fact, there can be no reasonable explanation 
of this,—(A) because none of the alternatives possible is 
admissible, and (B) because the compound 
involved is an impossible one (as will be 
shown later on, on P, 154, 1. 14 et. seq.). 


Var: P. 152. 


[A] What, we ask, is the exact signification of the terms 
‘sva’, ‘own’ and ‘para’ ‘another’s’ ? (a) Dothey stand respec- 
tively for possessing and discarding? (b) or for whatis to be proved 
and whattsto befound fault with? (c) or for the Previous (Wrong) 
view and the Final ( Bight) view? (d) or for acertain view and the 
contrary view? (e) or for the first view and the second view ? (£) 
or for the assertion, by means of diverse verbal expressions, 
of the diverse characters of a single thing possessed of several 


* The Tétparya thus explains—in Discussion there is a check upon the assertions 
of the two parties ; this check being in the form that only such arguments in support 
and condemnation should be put forward as the person himself considers to be sound, 
and not what they themselves know to be unsound; such unfair arguments being admis- 
Bible in Disputation and Wrangling only. This check does not mean that the concep- 
tions in support of which such arguments are put forward are necessarily true. So 
that in Discussion also Casuistry &c. are permitted ; but only so far as is necessary 
for the knowing of truth ; without which it would be impossible to get at the truth. 

t The Latparya calls this definition ‘ saubandhavam laksanam’, ‘Subandhu’s 

i definition’. We know of a Bauddha logician ‘ Vasubandhu’, who flourished about 

p a r Hoea Logic, P. 75). From what follows in the Vartika, p. 156, |. 17, 
ubandhu must be the author of the Vadavidhana or Vadavidhi. This work 

_ along with its commentary is criticised here and also before. pp. 120—121. 
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| chacacters [the assertion of one character by one man being 
‘sya’, and the assertion of another character by another 
man being ‘para’]? 

As regards (a), it is not possible for the words ‘ sua’ and 
‘para’ to stand for possessing and discarding; as it is 
impossible, in this connection, to ascertain the exact relation 
of ‘who’ or ‘what’. That is to say, if the word ‘sva? means 
possessing, there can be no connection with ‘ who’ or ‘ what’; 
so that it cannot be ascertained of whom it is ‘ sva ’ and what 
is ‘sva’. « Possessing means making own; so that ib 
would be sva for the man who makes it his own. a But 
it is just this that we are considering—what is meant by this 


making own. “When a man has reasons for having 
the idea of mine with regard to something, that is his 
sva ; and the thing with regard to which he has no grounds 
for that idea of mine, that is para,” What is pointed 
out here as the sense of ‘sva’ may be possible in the case 
of the ordinary man (who deals with such belongings as land, 
-r grains and the like) *; but no such sva or pura (in the said 
sense) is possible for the philosophical author (who deals 
! with such things as Sound. being non-eternal and the like); 
and yet the proposed explanation would seem to be intended 
for the latter case. Then again, what forms a man’s posses- 
sion always accomplishes something for his benefit; aud 
certainly the upholder of a theory is notin any way benefitted 
by that theory. The conclusion therefore is that the 
terms ‘sva’ and ‘para’ cannot stand respectively for posse- 
ssing and discarding. 
pa 


ee 


* The purport of this answer is thus explained in the Tatparya :—In the 
case of such possessions as land, grains &c., a man is said. to have possession over 
them when he has-the power of utilising them to his own purpose, this possession 
being acquired by earning ; and no such idea of possession can have any connection 

> with such tbings as Scund asserted to benon-eternal and the like. And it is just such 
things that Controversy deals with. 


a~ The Benares Edition reads mau : TAB A gaT taI Aa Te WIMRITET &c. Ke, 
But the reading of the Bib. Indica Edition gives better sense. 
fe . D . . 
té aeaitagae of the Bib. Indica reading is apparently wrong. 
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(b) As regards (b)—If the terms ‘sva’ and * para’ be held 
to stand respectively for what is to be proved and what is to be 
found fault with, this would mean that the view that aman 
has got to prove is his ‘sva’ (own) view, and that which he has 
got to find fault with or criticise 1s‘ para’ {another’s) view. And 
this explanation certainly evinces a wonderful adroitness in 
the manipulating of words and their meanings! * ‘Sad¢haniya’ 
is symonymous with ‘Sadhya’ [which latter denotes the 
view that the man puts forward and claims to prove]; how 
then can there be any such expression as ‘ sadhaniyah svapak- 
sah’, ‘what the man has got to prove is his own view’ ? 
[as this would be tautological]t, That is to say, the very 
definition of a man’s ‘own view’ (as propounded by the 

Bauddha philosopher himself) is that which is intended to 
be proved ; and this is exactly what is meant by the term 
< Sadhaniya’! Then again, such terms as ‘one’s own view’ 
and ‘anothers view’, are used only for the purpose of 
differentiation; so that in the term ‘one’s own view’, 
that ‘view’, which is differentiated by the qualification 
‘one’s own’, cannot stand for anything in a general form 
(that could be common to the denotation of the other 
term) ; or else (if it did so), the qualifying term ‘one’s own’ 
should be meaningless. $ “ Butit has been found that 
even generic terms have specific denotations.’’ § Cer- 


* The Benares edition, as well as the Tatparya read weary in plase of yra 

+ The qualifying term ‘Sddhaniya’ being synonymons with the qualified term 
* Svapaksa’, ‘ own view’—Tdtparya. 

$ The question is—The term ‘Sra’ in ‘ svapaksa’—doesit, or does it not, sərvə to 
Specify aud particularise, something which, without it, would be too gereral ? If it 
does, then tl:e term ‘Sva’ cannot have any such wide denotation as ‘that which is 
to be proved’; [as this would not be a specified or particularised denotation at all]; 
it must mean something else (in a more specified form). I£ on the other hand, the 
term does not serve to specify or particularise, then as a qualifying term, it fails in 
its purpose, and becomes absolutely meaningless.—Titparya. 


§ ‘It has been found ’—The Bib. Ind. edition reading is ‘geagwaaa’. The 
Benares edition and the Tatparya both read ‘qfa ggàq - This latter is better ; as 
with the other reading, the passage would cease to be Waray ; and that it is a 
Maiq is clear from what follows in the next sentence, and also from the explana- 
_ tion given by the Tétparya, as follows :—“Itis true that a qualifying term has a 
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tainly, words that denote particular things can never 
be ‘generic’ ; in fact, restricted as they would always be by 
their context and such other circumstances, they would be 
‘specific’ terms. * Then again, we do not quite under- 
stand what is really meant ky the assertion—* the view to 
be proved is ‘ svu-paksa’, ‘one’s own view ’ and the view to 
be found fault with is ‘para-paksa’, another's view’, The 
expression ‘to be proved’ standing for ‘ paksa’ (according 
to the Bauddha logician’s definition of ¢ Paksa’ as that which 
is intended to be proved,)—what is to be proved 
may be spoken as ‘pakse’ t; but finding fault 
with can have no connection with any ‘paksa’ f itself 
(which eg hypothesi is what is to be proved); as even 
after effective fault is found with it, the ‘ para-paksa’, 
‘another’s view’, remains a ‘paksa’, a ‘view’, all the 
same, | “ In that case, what would be the subject- 
matter of * fault-finding ’ or criticism 2” In some 
cases of criticism, the object criticised is something that 
has formed the subject matter of demonstration (by the other 
party); while there is very often suchcriticism also as has no 
connection with either one’s own view or the view of the 
other party [e.g. when criticisms are urged against side-issues 
or hypothetical opponents}. “Which is that criticism 
which is connected with demonstration? and what is this 


Var. P. 153. 


particularised denotation ; but even so, the term does not cease to be a generic term 
[for even the particularised denotation includes a number of things]; and as such it 
can still have a generic denotation [so that the qualifying word ‘sva’ can still have 
its denotation restricted to what is to be proved, and yet this can be regarded as a 
‘generic’ denotation, including a number of things to be proved.]—Tatparya. 

2 So that ‘svapalsa’, even though denoting ‘things to be proved ’, in general, 
can never, in actual usage, have any such wide denotation ; it will always be restricted 
to a particular thing to be proved as determined by the context and other circumstances 
under which it would be used. For ‘qaxq’ the Bib. Ind. edition reads’ < Wary’, 


+ The Benares edition reads, for Tet, qq: cat’, But the former gives better 
sense. ~ 

t Both editionsread < uae T’; but the correct reading is ‘qaq », as is 
clearly indicated by the explanation provided by the Tdtparya. Mere criticism does 
not deprive the view of its character of being one ‘ view’ of the thing under discussion. 
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‘ demonstration > P” ‘ Demonstration’ is the namo given 
to that five-factored verbal expression which is put forward 
in support of a certain paksa (or view) ;—and this verbal ex- 
pression may (in some cases) be deficient, and (in other cases) 
redundant, and it may also contain such Factors as are 
not quite valid ;—and when (one or the other of) these defects 
is pointed out, we have a criticism that is connected with 
the demonstration,—the said demonstration being the actual 
subject of the criticism. There may, however, be occasions 
for bringing forward, in course of a discussion, other kinds 
of criticism also; and it is these other kinds of criticism that 
have no connection either with the demonstration, or with 
one’s own view, or with anothers view; such - criticism, 
for instance, as consists in the urging of the ‘Faulty 
Rejoinder’, or of such arguments as are meant simply ‘to 
embarass (the opponent by trickery, which has no connection 
at all with the point at issue), “Tt is true that 
criticism can have no direct connection with or bearing 
upon a paksa or view; but that criticism which aims at the 
demonstrationof another’s view,—even though it does not 
wipe out of existence the viewitself, yet—in as muchas it serves 
to reject its demonstration, it is right to say that it ‘discredits’, 
‘impairs’ or ‘damages’ (' dasayat’) that view [so that it 
can be called the ‘criticism, d#sana, of the paksa’ indirectly, 
in the sense of dasayti ili dasanam, that which ‘impairs’, 
though directly what it does is only the rejecting of the 
demonstration].” Butit is not right to employ, in the body 
of a definition, words in their indirect or figurative sense ; 
a3 definitions are put forward for defining the real character 
of things ; the true purpose of a definition consists in defining 
or specifying the true thing ; and certainly there can be no 
defining or specifying by meansof words used in their figurative 
sense,* there being no limit to the indirect figurative significa- 


© And further, the Bauddha logicians have themselves laid down the law that— 


“it is not right to renounce the direct signfication of a word, unless such renunciation 
be absolutely necessary.’ —T'atparya. 


+ 
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tions of a word. And further, if it be held that it is correct 
to say that ‘ the criticism sets aside the view’, taking the term 
‘sets asido’ in its figurative sense (of iadirectly impairing or 
damaging), then you might as well define Discussion as 
‘assertion for the purpose of setting aside another’s view ’.* 

“What would be the advantages of such a definition? ”’ 
Well, the text of the Sūtra would be considerably shortened ; 


_and [yet the required meaning would be obtained ; as} both 


the proofs (propounded in support of one’s own view) and the 

criticism (aimedagainst another’s view) servo the same purpose, 

indirectly, of setting aside anothers view. “But we prefer 

the other form of the definition, as it saves us from having to 

take both terms (proof and criticism) in their indirect significa- 

tion.” [It you fight shy of having recourse to indirect 

signification] Then, in that case, it would be best to state the 

definition in the direct form—‘ Discussion is assertion for the 

purpose of establishing and setting aside the demonstrations 

of the views.’ In this form the definition would be quite 

explicit aud perfectly in harmony with its subject-matter. 

“But all criticisms donot bear upon demonstrations (as you 
have yourszlf explained, above, l. 3); so that the objections 
you have urged against our definition are equally applicable 
to the definition now proposed by you.” Certainly, the 
objections are not equally applicable; for it is possibie for 
söm» criticism to bear upon the Demonstration (of other views); 
and in as muchas some criticism always does bear upon ‘ demons- 
tration’, even though we have the statement in the general 
form (‘criticism of demonstration’), yet the necessary restric- 
tion (of the ‘ criticism’, as that alone which bears upon demons- 
tration) would be obtained by the force of possibility. For 
these reasons the conclusion is that itis not right to explain 
the terms ‘one’s own’ and ‘another's’ as ‘what is to be 
proved’ and ‘ what is to be found fault with’, respectively. 


a The Bib. Indica edition reading ALTA gives no sense. The Benares editiou 
C cS. 
reads qcagragaa - But from what follows below, |. 15, the correct reading should be 
e Q 
acana 
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“(¢) “ We may then explain the terms ‘ one’s own’ 
< 9: . a 3 
another’s’ a anding for ‘the np 

Vär. P. 154. as standing for ‘the previous 


(wrong) view’ and ‘the final (right) view’; 


that is to say, what have been called the ‘ Purva—Previous or 
Wrong—paksa, ‘view’, and the “ Utlara—Final or Right— 
paksu, view’, are what are meant by the terms ‘ one’s own 
view ’ and ‘ another’s view.’ ” 


This also cannot be accepted ; as the employment of ‘ proof’ 
and ‘ fault-finding’ has been restricted ; that is, in your own 
(Bauddha) Sūtra you have declared that ‘the terms one’s own 
and another's are connected with proofs and criticisms’, which 
means that proving and fault-finding aro restricted in their 
Scope,—the sense being (as indicated by the order in which tho 
terms * proof’ and ‘ fault-finding’ are mentioned) that all the 
proving. should bear upon one’s own viewand all the fault-finding 
should bear upon another’s view;and such being the restriction 
laid upon the employment of proving and Jault-finding, 
[if you explain the terms ‘ one’s own view’ and ‘another’s 
_ View ` respectively by the terms ‘Wrong view’ and “ Right 
view’], all the fault-finding should always be aimed} at the 
Bight view ; [and all the proving should bear upon the Wrong 
view] and it would come to this that the upholder of the 
Right view would find fault with his own view! f Then 
again, the ‘own view’ of the upholder of the ‘ Right view’ 
3 must always be different from the ‘Wrong view’ [so that it is 
not that the ‘own view’ is not always the ‘ Wrong view ’, asthe 
above restriction would have it]. Further, that the terms 
‘one’s own’ and ‘ another’s’ signify the ‘wrong view’ and the 


© This is clearly a ‘ Sutra by the Bauddia logician. The Bib, Indica edition 
reads 4 YA; but the Benares edition has @ iua - 


j j and the Tatparya -quotes the 
whole Sūtra as 2 rae: saag: WAS and this is the reading adopted 
in the translation, 


ra 


f The Benares edition reads faa® for fauna: The latter gives better sense, 


$ The Biblictheca Indica reading is defective ; 


there should be a ‘guq’ after 
; ‘fani ? inl, 5; this is the reading of the Benares editi 


on. 
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‘right view’ is indicated neither by the etymology of the 
terms, nor by any law, nor by usage. * 


(d) and (e) The above arguments also serve to set aside 
the theories that the terms ‘one’s own’ and ‘another’s’ stand 
for ‘a certain view’ and the ‘contrary view’ (d),—or for the 
‘first view’ and the ‘second view’ (e). 


(F) “The real explanation of the terms ‘one’s own 
view’ and ‘another’s view’ is that they are applied to the 
one and the same thing—viz. ‘view’ or ‘theory ’—which, __ 
when specified as ‘to be proved’ comes to be called ‘one’s 
own view’, and when Specified as ‘to be found fault with’, 
as ‘another's view.’” This explanation may be right; 
but in that case the use of the Dual number (in ‘ svaparapal- 
sayoh’) would not be right, We do not deny that one and 
the same thing may have a twofold character ; but, in that 
case, what we would urge is that the Dual number is not 
right; that is to say, as a rule, when one and the same thing 
is spoken of as specified by several qualifications, it does not 
take either the Dual or the Plural number; e. g. when 
people observe Dēvadatta with an umbrella and also with a 
stick, they donot speak of him as ‘chhatridandinaw agatau n 
‘two men, with stick and umbrella, have come.’ 


Thus it is found that none of the alternative explanations 
of the terms ‘one’s own’ and ‘another’s’ as occurring in 
Subandhw’s definition is acceptable; so that it is not right 
to employ such terms in the definition. 


[B] [The second objection against Subandhw’s definition 
indicated on p. 152, l. 1 is next explained]—The proposed 
definition cannot be accepted, as the compound ‘ srapara- 
paksa ’ is an impossible one. For, in the first place, the 
compound could not be taken as a Genittive-Putpurusa, as the 
exact forms of the ‘relation’ and the ‘relative’ are not + 


pe ee CT on AC 3 e ere 
= The reading of the Bib. Indica edition is corrupt. The Benares edition supplies 


the correct reading—Ħ Ul a Ute: 
+ This “a°, as read in the Benares edition, is essential. 
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discernible., Whenever there is compounding of tho Genitive, 
there is a clear discernment between the ‘relation’ and the 
‘relative’; e. g. in the compound ‘rajapurusah’? [where tho 
purusa, the servant, is clearly discerned from the raja, the 
King], And [not only are the two clearly discerned, but] 
the two are entirely distinct ; whenever we have the notion 
of ‘the relation and the relative’, the two are entirely 
different from each other; as for instance, in the same com- 
pound ‘rajapurusah’. “ But we find the Genitive com- 
‘pounded also in cases where the two factors are not 
entirely different; e. g. in such compounds as ‘ sénapatih’ 
[where the ‘ pati’, the commander, is not entirely different 
from the ‘séné’, army], and ‘ panakdtgam’ [where the 
‘anga’, the ingredient, is not distinct from the ‘ panaka’, 
drink].” This contention is not right; simply because 
the fact urged cannot be admitted: what man in his senses 
can fail to recognise that what is denoted by the term ‘ drink’ 
is distinct from whatis denoted by the term ‘ingredient’, or that 
the “army ’ issomething different from the ‘units composing 
the army’? That the ‘army’ and such other collective nouns 
actually denote things different from their constituents has 
been. explained by us in course of our treat- 
ment of the relation of ‘ qualification and 
qualified.’ If you think that the term ‘sva’ signifies ‘ own’, 
and the term ‘paksa’ signifies the thing to bz proved * ,—this 
also willnotbe right; as this interpretation has been already 
rejected (above under b, on p. 152, 1.18). It has been already 
shown by us how the term ‘sca’ cannot signify own. f For 
these reasons there can be no Genitive compound in the term 
under consideration. The same reasons also preclude the 
possibility of its being taken as a Kurmaghāraya compound ; 
for such a compound also could be expounded as ‘the sva- 
artha’—svashchasau arthashcha—where‘ sva’ would appear as 


far : Pi 155. 


°The Bib. Indica. edition reading is corrupt. 
correct reading Aa arae vag: VaT 
f Both editions real vata waa. T 


The Benares edition supplies the 
t 2 A 

W: aaa: RAA aq. 
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the qualification of the ‘artha’, which, it has been shown, 
itcannot be; and also because there is no difference between 
the two [and yet both these are conditions essential for a 
Karmadharya compound.) For the same reasons, the term 
cannot be taken asa Bahuvrihi compound; specially as [if 
the compound, ‘ Svapaksa’ were taken as Bahuvrihi, it could 
only mean ‘ one who has the sva, i. e., himself, for paksa, what 
is to be proved’; so that] in that case the proving or demons- 
tration will have for its object the demonstrator himself ! 
Therefore we cannot take the word as a Buhuvrihi compound. 
“ The term sva can certainly mean that which has to ba proved ; 
and as such it is possible for it to bea qualification of the 
paksa.”?* This will certainly not be possible; for the sim- 
ple reason that if ‘sva’ means what is to be proved, then it be- 
comes only another synonym of the word ‘ paksa’ :the terms 
‘ paksa’ and ‘ sadhaniya,’ ‘what is tobe proved’ are clearly sy- 
nonymoast; and certainly there canbe noco-ordinate Bahuvrihi 
compound betweensynonymous terms; e.g., there can benosuch 
expression as ‘vriksa-tarumf chhinatli’, (where ‘vriksa’ and 
‘taru’aresynonymous). The proposed explanation also involves 
a self-contradiction: If the term ‘paksa’ denotes something 
different from what is denoted by ‘ svapsksa’ (as it should 
certainly do if the compound ‘svapaksa’ is to be taken as 
suggested),—then this would go against your own assertion 
that ‘ Proposition consists in the declaration of the paksa.’§ 
“ How sor” Because as a matter of fact it is the svapaksa 
that forms the subject-matter of the Proposition [and yet 
your last assertion speaks of the Proposition as asserting the 
paksa, which, according to you, is not the same as svapaksa. | 
© The objections against the term ‘sva’ being a qualification, are based upon the 


idea that the térm means own, i. c., capable of being employed as one wishes. They 
should therefore cease if the term were explained as ‘ what is to be proved.’ 


+The Bauddha definition of Paksa being q: ara fagfay ;‘ What is intended to be 
proved’. 


t The Bib. Ind. reading is wrong. The Benares edition reads correctly awaen, 


§ Both editions read qeqa; but the qg is clearly not wanted. 
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Tf, on the other hand, paksa is not different from (but the 
sam3 as) svipatsa, then any such assertion as“ Svaparapal- 
sayor sid thyasid Thyartham vach iam vaduh’ (which is your 
definition of Discussion), would be an impossible one [firstly 
because the term ‘parapaksa’, would involve an internal 
contradiction, paksa being the same as svapaksa, the term 
would mean ‘parasvapaksa’, where para and sva are contra- 
ries; and secondly because the term ‘ svapaksa’ would 
involve a superfluity, the qualifying term ‘sva’ being entirely 
superfluous, if ‘ paksa’ itself be the same as ‘svapaksa’}. And 
no other compound (except the Genitive Tatpurusu, the 
Karmadharaya and the Bahuvrihi) are possible in the term 
‘svapaksa’ [So that it is absolutely impossible to have any 
such compound, in the present connection]. Nor can the 
term be taken asa sentence, [i.e., as a combination of syntacti- 
cally related terms not compounded ; for the simple reason 
that there are no syntactical terminations at all], Thus the 
conclusion is that the term ‘svaparapaksayoh’ is absolutely 
abortive. 


Let the question of the exact signification of the terms 
‘sva’ and * para’, and also that of that relation of < qualifica- 
tion and qualified’ between the terms ‘sva’ and ‘ paksa ’* 
rest for the present. What we should like to know is—why 
you do not compound the words,—stating your definition in 
the form “svaparapaksasiadhyasiddhyartham vachanam vadah’ 
(instead of ‘ svaparapaksayoh, Sc. &o.)? “ What would be 

the advantage in this ?” The advantage would be that you 
would get at the same idea, and in a much terser form. 

Some writers give the following answer to our question ;— 
“If we compound the words as Suggested, then we have 
the absurdity of‘ siddhi’ establishing and ‘ asi@ghi’ (demolish- 
ing’) applying to both (svapakso. and parapaksa) ” This 


contention is not right ; as this absurdity remains (even in the 
= 


= 
5 an 
Both editions read Squcgerar: but the correct reading should be CqTITSAT: ; 


n between <q and gy and not between eq and qr, 
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form in which you have given your definition); and it is 
not avoided by not compounding the words ?* “ How?” 
In this way: The expression ‘sy parapaksayoh siddhya- 
siddhyartham’ also is capable of being construed as ‘svapaksa- 
siddhyasiddhyartham parapaksasiddhyasiddhyartham’ [which 
would mean that siddhi and asi@d@hi, establishing and 
demolishing, apply to both svapaksa and parapaksa |, “Such 
aconstruction would be inadmissible, on account of incap- 
ability (impossibility); that is to say, the compounded express- 
ion ‘ soupaksasiddhyasiddhyartham ’ (which enters into your 
explanation of the construction) is an impossible one; for 
the simple reason that it is beset with internal contradictions : 
For instance, if one makes an effort to establish an idea, it 
would be nugatory if the effort wero also made to demolish it, 
and similarly if one makes an effort to demolish an idea, it 
would be nugatory if the effort were also made to establish 
it. [So that it is absolutely impossible to construe both 
factors of the compound ‘siddhyasiddhyartham’ with each of 
of the two factors of the compound ‘svaparapaksayoh ae 


Our answer to the above is that, if the said absurd con- 
struction is not possible in the case of the uncompounded 
expression, and it is on that ground that the compounding is 
avoided, then, exactly thesame may beurged in 
the case of the compounded expression (svapara- 
paksasiddhyasiddhyartham) also; where also the absurd cons- 
truction, whereby both establishing and demolishing become 
applicable to both views, would be impossible [on the same 
ground of its involving internal contradictions]. 


Var. P. 156 


Others have put forward the following reply (to our 
question as to why the definition is not stated in the compounded 
furm)—“ [If we had it in the suggested compounded form], 
there would be a possibility of the Singular and Plural num- 
bers; that is to say, if we had the compounded term 


(‘ svaparapaksasiddhyasiddyartham’), as the exact number- 


® atsana is the correct reading, as given in the Benares edition. 
Nyaya 452. 
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Tf, on the other hand, passa is not different from (but tho 
same as) svipatsa, then any such assertion as“ svaparapal 
sayoh sidthyasid thyartham vachinam vad«h’ (which is your 
definition of Discussion), would be an impossible one [firstly 
because the term ‘parapaksa’, would involve an internal 
contradiction, paksa being the same as svapaksa, the term 
would mean ‘parasvapaksa’, where para and sva are contra- 
ries; and secondly because the term ‘ svapaksa’ would 
involve a superfluity, the qualifying term ‘sva’ being entirely 
superfluous, if ‘paksa’ itself be the same as ‘svapaksa’}. And 
no other compound (except the Genitive Tatpurusa, the 
Karmadharaya and the Bahuvrihi) are possible in the term 
“svapaksa”’ [So that it is absolutely impossible to have any 
such compound, in the present connection]. Nor can the 
term be taken asa sentence, {t.e., as a combination of syntacti- 
cally related terms not compounded ; for the simple reason 
that there are no syntactical terminations at all}, Thus the 
conclusion is that the term “svaparapaksayoh’ is absolutely 
abortive. 


Let the question of the exact signification of the terms 
‘sva’ and ‘pare’, and also that of that relation of ‘ qualifica- 
tion and qualified’ between the terms ‘sva’ and ‘ paksa ’* 
rest for the present. What we should liko to know is—why 
you do not compound the. words,—stating your definition in 
the form ‘ svaparapaksasiadhyasiddhyartham vachanam vadah’ 
(instead of ‘ svaparapakeayoh, &c. &c.)? “What would be 

the advantage in this P” The advantage would be that you 
would get at the same idea, and in a much terser form. 

Some writers give the following answer to our question ;— 
“TE we compound the words as Suggested, then we have 
the absurdity of‘ siddhi’ establishing and ‘ asidghi’ (demolish- 
ing’) applying to both (svapakso. and parapaksa)” This 


contention is not right; as this absurdity remains (even in the 
-A 
* Both editions read zaryad: 


but the correct reading should be equageai: g 
n between eq andqg and not between zq and qr, 
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form in which you have given your definition); and it is 
not avoided by not Comporodin zA the words ?* “ How?” 
In this way: The expression ‘sv par apaksayoh siddhya- 
siddhyartham’ also is capable of being construed as ‘svapaksa- 
siddhyasiddhyartham par apakeasiddnyasiaaiane ane [which 
would mean that siddhi and asi¢d@hi, establishing and 
demolishing, apply to both svapaksa and purapaksa|, “Such 
aconstruction would be inadmissible, on account of incap- 
ability (impossibility); that is to say, the compounded express- 
ion ‘ soupaksasiddhyasiddhyartham ’ (which enters into your 
explanation of the construction) is an impossible one; for 
the simple reason that it is beset with internal contradictions : 
For instance, if one makes an effort to establish an idea, it 
would be nugatory if the effort were also made to demolish it, 
and similarly if one makes an effort to demolish an idea, it 
would be nugatory if the effort were also made to establish 
it. [So that it is absolutely impossible to construe both 
factors of the compound ‘siddhyasiddhyartham’ with each of 
of the two factors of the compound ‘svaparapaksayoh "Ne 


Our answer to the above is that, if the said absurd con- 
struction is not possible in the case of the uncompounded 
expression, and it is on that ground that the compounding is 
avoided, then, exactly the same may beurged in 
the case of the compounded expression (svapara- 
paksasiddhyasiddhyartham) also; where also the absurd cons- 
truction, whereby both establishing and demolishing become 
applicable to both views, would be impossible [on the same 
ground of its involving internal contradictions]. 


Var. P. 156 


Others have put forward the following reply (to our 
question as to why the definition is not stated in the compounded 
furm)—“ [If we had it in the suggested compounded form], 
there would be a possibility of the Singular and Plural num- 
bers; that is to say, if we had the compounded term 


(‘ svaparapaksasiddhyasiddyartham’), as the exact number- 


% Qraqlsaarsacaa is the correct reading, as given in the Benares edition. 
Nyaya 452. 
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ending would not be clearly discernible in the body of the 
compound itself, it would be necessary to have the uncom- 
pounded form, in order to clearly indicate what the exact 
number intended is; otherwise, how could we know that the 
discussion is ‘ the assertion for the establishing and demolishing 
of the twoviews, one’s own and anothers svaparapaksayoh)— 
and not that of one view or several.views (svaparapaksasya 
or svaparapaksanim)?” This explanation also is no$ 
right, we reply; as the contingency urged is an impossible 
one: as regards the possibility of the singular number, the 
form ‘svapirapaksasya’, it is absolutely impossible for any 
assertion to both establish and demolish the same single 
view*;—secondly, as regards the possiblity of the plural num- 
ber (in the form ‘ svaparapaksanam’,as a matter of fact itis 
absolutely impossible for any such notion to be ever enter- 
tained that any single inferential argument can ever prove 
several views:—so that your suspicionas to the undesirable 
contingencies is entirely without foundation. 


The third answer given to our question is that the law 
of compounding is not a compulsory one. These people dilate 
upon the fact that the rules laid down for the com pounding of 
words are not meant to compel one to have recourse to com: 
pounding. They argue as follows :—“ There is no such com- 
pulsory injunction that compounding must be done in every 
possible case ; so that (the rules being merely permissive, in some 


cases we have the compound, and in others we have the words 


uncompounded, appearing with their own syntactical endings; 
. fo) 
e. 9., we have both forms—‘ rajfah purusah’ (uncompounded) 


and the compounded form ‘rijapurusah’.” Our answer 


to this explanation is that when both are equally possiblet, 
whyshould you have the uncompounded form : 


(by preference)? 
When you assert that the laws ofcom 


pounding are not compul- 


5 : ee : 
The Bib. Ind. reading is entirely corrupt. The Correct reading is'supplied by the 


Benares Edition—@aeq GIEGI Ttagafegay’ ayaa 


T The right reading is wel as in the Benares Edition. 
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Sory, you mean that both (compounding and not compounding) 
xf are equally admissible; and when both are equally admissible, 
why should you insist on using the uncompounded form? 
“We shall retort with the same question to you—Why should 
you insist on the compounded form?—and there would be no 
end to such question and counter-question.” Certainly 
there would be an end to the question as addressed to us: 
Our answer to your retort is that, we prefer the compounded 
y form on account of its terseness; as a matterof fact, the 

compounded form is terse and the uncompounded form is 

diffuse; andas the use of verbal expressions is only for the 
purpose of comprehensively expressing ideas, it behoves you 
to explain for what purpose you employ the diffuser expression 

(when exactly the same purpose would be served by the 

terser expression) ? “ We do not accept the view that 

the terseness or diffuseness of verbal expressions pertains 

to the smaller or larger number of letters or syllables in 

them.” This is no answer; as it docs not meet the ob- 

x jection at all. By simply asserting that you do not admit 

terseness or diffusion to consist in the smaller or larger num- 
ber of syllables, you do not get rid of our objection. 

| “ Why?” Because your work, the ‘ Vadavidhana ’,* 

is regarded asa ‘shdstra’, a scientific work, written for the 

instruction of pupils; and the contention that you do not 

admit terseness and diffuseness as pertaining to the number 

of syllables is very much out of place, in reference to such 

a work [which, being meant for the instruction of pupils, 

should not contain a single syllable more than what is abso- 

lutely necessary to convey the required idea}. 
:0: 
{Having disposed of the first term ‘svaparapakeayoh rA 
of Subandhu’s definition, the author takes up the criticism 


5 . : Ez 
2 If with the Bib. Ied. edition we read aqi Raa, the meaning is ‘ the definition 
of Discussion’. q.efaara however is a Bauddha logical work already referred to above, 


x on P.121, and its zyazon P. 126. From this it would seem that this work is by 
Subandhu. 
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of the second term, ‘ siddhyasiddhyartham ’|—The term ‘sig. 
dhyasiddhyartham’— for the establishing and demolishing’ 
—also is not quite right. eaWihiy nA Beacause the 
‘siddhi’,—‘ establishing ’—cannot here be taken in either of 
the two senses that it admits of. To explain—The term 
‘establishing ’™—*‘ sid@@hi’—when used, is used in two senses ; 
—it means either (a) to manifest or (b) to produce.—(a) Now 
in the present connection it cannot mean producing; for in 
that case Proposition and the other reasoning Factors would 
cease to be ‘sadhana’ (the means of bringing about the 
‘siddhi’ or establishing of things)}; as certainly things are 
not produced by Proposition, &c.; in fact when these latter 
are called ‘sadhana’, what is meantis that they 
bring to light what already exists; so that if 
‘siddhi’ meant producing, the name ‘sadhana’ (‘means of 
siddhi’) would be wholly inapplicable to Proposition, &.— 
(b) If, on the other hand, ‘sz¢@g@hi’ is taken to mean mani. 
festing, this also will not be right; because as a matter of 
fact it subsists in the enquirer (the person who propounds 
the question to be discussed by the two parties). To explain 
—If you hold that ‘ establishing ’} means manifesting, and 
not producing,—this may be an effective way of meeting the 
objection urged (by us against the view that ‘ establishing’ 
means producing); but it involves a contradiction in terms; 
as both ‘establishing’ and ‘demolishing’ consist in con- 
vincing tbe Enquirer or Questioner (the Umpire, one who 
propounds the question to be discussed by the two parties); 
so that the ‘establishing’ and ‘demolishing’ being in the 
form of the conviction produced in the Questioner’s or 
Umpire’s mind, they would subsist in the Enquirer ;—how 
then could they be spoken of as ‘of the view’ (as they are 
spoken of by you)? In fact it behoves you to explain the 


Var : P. 157. 


“from what follows, “qea’—the reading of the Bib. Ind. edition—is clearly 
wrong. 


+ The correct reading is UWA ae TA, as in the Benares edition. 
£ Taga is rightly omitted in the Benares edition. 
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exact meaning of the genitive ending (in the term * svapara- 

d paksayoh’, as occurring in your definition). “ Certainly 
it is not difficult* to explain the sense of the Genitive; as 
the view is after all the subject-matter of both ; ‘ establishing’ 
and ‘demolishing’ (being in the form of conviction) have a 
view for their subject-matter, and it is in this sense that they 
are spoken of as being ‘of the view’,” This is not quite 
| right, we reply; at the time that these two, ‘ establishing’ 
) and ‘demolishing’, of which the view is the subject-matter, 
come ab Ta is the view itself an already fully accomplished 
R or established entity—or (b) is it not ? (a) If it is already an 
| accomplished entity, then ‘establishing’ of the view cannot 
| consist in the convincing of the Umpire [as ex hypothesi the 
view is an established entity even before this conviction is 
brought about]; in fact in that case ‘establishing’ would be 
that from which the conviction follows. “ From what does 

| the conviction follow ?” It follows from the fact of the 
| thing actually being as it is represented to be; that is, the 
E Umpire becomes convinced of a certain view being true, 
l when he finds that the thing in question is really as it is 

represented to be by that view. “How is one to know 

that the thing is represented as it really exists ”? This 

is ascertained from the connection of the Instruments of 

of Right Cognition : that is to say, the thing is recognised as 

really being as it is represented to be only when it is found 

that the representation is in full accordance with what is 

indicated by the Instruments of Right Cognition.j—(b) If, on 


a q gaa’ of the Benares edition is more in keeping with what follows than 


tq gaa.’ of the Bib, Ind. edition. 


+ The Tatparya—A View is said to be established when it becomes related to 

establishing ; and establishing consists in its having the support of the Instruments of 

Right Cognition; this means that the thing is really as the view in question 

represents it to be ; and itis from this that there follows the ‘conviction of the 

enquirer’. That is, the enquirer is convinced of the correctness of the view, because 

P the thing in question is really as that view represents it to be. So that itis not true 
' that the ‘ establishing ’ of the view consists in the convincing of the enquirer. And 
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the other hand, the view is not an established entity, at the 
time that its ‘establishing’ comes about,—then this would 
mean that the convincing of the enquirer (which, according 
to you, is ‘establishing’) is brought about before the use of 
the means of establishing (i. e , the proofs, that would make the 
hi view an established entity); and under the circumstances there 
would be no need for the Discussion [which would consist in 
the putting forward of these proofs, with a view to convince the 
enquirer ; so that when this convincing will have been brought 
about before the proofs are put forward, what would be the 
use of putting these forwardatall?]. And further, it may be 
that the ‘establishing’ of a view consists in convincing the 
enquirer ; but how about ‘demolishing’? It has been shown 
abovethatcriticism or fuult-finding (which is held to be the means 
of ‘demolishing ’) does not actually bring about the demolishing 
of the other view.* “ What fault-finding does is to set aside 
the proving orestablishing of the other view ;and it is the setting 
i asid+ of the establishing that is indirectly spoken of as ‘ demo- 
lishing,’ ” You mean to say that whenever criticism is 
propounded, what it does directly is to set aside the establishing 
of the criticised view, and on the ground of its setting aside the 
establishing the criticism may indirectly be said to bring about 
the demolishing of the view. But this will not be right ; as 
there is no necessity; the direct signification of a term is not 
renounced unless there is some necessity for it ; in fact we 
samir of indirect significations only when the direct significa- 
oa is ae to be aa ee one ; e. g., in the well-known 
instance of the expression ‘the platforms are crying’ [wher 
we take the word ‘platforms’ to indicate iN A ko 


Tri. 


PT er n S 

as itis shown that the conviction of the enquirer is not the same as ‘ establishing’ 
. . - . . $ S 

but follows from it, it involves a ‘contradiction ’ to say that ‘ the establishing of the 

view consists in convincing the enquirer.’ 


; B., r ° The Bib. Indica edition reads uuaafafg: in place ofucuarfafg:. The 
Sense of the arguinent, with: the former reading, wonld be that the criticism of one 
view does not establish the other view ; and itis only if it did so that it could be said 
thal the.criticisin also brings about the enquirer’s conviction.’ But from what follows 
itis clear that the correct reading is WLIWitatg : 
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platfoims, because it is found that the ‘ crying’ of the plat- 
forms themselves is an impossibility |. Then again, ‘ indirect 
signification ’.is a contrivance for explaining the meaning of 
ordinary assertions in ordinary popular parlance; and certain- 
ly the sentence under consideration—viz : your definition 
of Discussion as ‘assertion for the purpose of establishing and 
demolishing one’s own and another’s view ’—is not an ordinary 
assertion in popular parlance [occurring as it does in a scienti- 
fic treatise]. Others (with a view to escape from the said 
difficulties attaching to the acceptance of the indirect signi- 
fication of the term ‘ demolishing’) offer the explanation that 
the ‘ demolishing’ of a view consists in its not making known 
or recognised what it asserts [i. e., when acertain view asserts 
a fact, if it fails to carry conviction and does not make that 
fact recognised, it is said to be‘ demolished] *. But in this 
case also, if this ‘not bringing about the conviction of what 
is asserted ’ refers to the convincing of the enquirer, then the 
objections already urged remain in force. 
* What do you mean P” What we mean 
is that the term ‘ demolishing of the view’ would be open to the 
objections that have been urged against the ‘establishing ’ 
of the view. Thus then [if you use the terms ‘ establishing 
of the view,’ and ‘demolishing of the view,’ you must admit 
that] ‘establishing’ and ‘demolishing’ are two properties 
belonging to the ‘view, in virtue of which (properties) 
the ‘view’ comes to be spoken of as ‘established’ 
and ‘demolished’, And such being the case, this would 


Var: P. 158. 


certainly be against your assertion that ‘ establishing 
, being in the form of knowing and 


? 


and ‘ demolishing 
not knowing, subsist in the person (the enquirer). 
That is to say, if ‘establishing’ and ‘demolishing’ are pro- 


© So that, in this case, ‘demolishing ’ does not consist in being subject to fault- 
finding (as in that case it could not pertain to the view) ; it consists in its failing to 
bring about the required knowledge or conviction ; and this certainly pertains to the 
view ;and there is no renouncing of the direct signification of the word ‘ demolishing.’ 
—Taiparya. 
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erties of the view, then it is wrong to say that they subsist 
in the person. If, with a view to save this last assertion of 
yours from being rejected, you insist upon asserting that 
‘establishing’ and ‘demolishing’ do subsist in the person,— 
then in that case, your other assertion,—that ‘establish- 
ing’ and ‘demolishing’ are the manifestation and non-mant- 
festation of the view—becomes wrong, and rejected, “We 
shall then explain ‘establishing’ as betng true (i. e. being 
shown to be exactly as known by means ofthe Instruments 
of Right Cognition) and ‘demolishing as being untrue (i. e. 
being shown to be not as should be known by means of the 


Instruments of Right Cognition).” In that case also, it 
becomes wrong to say that ‘establishing ’ and ‘ demolishing ’ 
consist in convincing the enquirer. [In sheer despair, and 


being honestly anxious to know what the correct view would 
be, the Opponent asks. |—‘ What then is meant by ‘ manifesta- 
tion’ and ‘non-manifestation ’?” [The Author makes a 
friendly answer]—These areonly the names of those properties 
in virtue of whose presence things come to be spoken of and 
recognised as such ; 7, e., ‘manifestation’ and ‘non-manifesta- 
tion ’ are just those properties of things on account of whose 
presence things come to be spoken of and recognised as 
‘ manifested’ and ‘ unmanifested ’.* 


Then again, no adequate explanation can be found of the 
word ‘artha’, ‘ Purpose’ fas occuring in Subandhu’s defini- 
tion of Discussion as ‘svaparapaksayok siddhyasiddhyartham 
vachanam’]; as none of the meanings possible is admissible 
in this connection. In the present context, the word ‘artha’ 
or ‘purpose’ could have only one of the following three 
meanings—(z) aim or benefit, (2) motive, (c) denotation 


2 Though ‘manifestation’ and ‘non-manifestation’—consisting of being 
operated upon by the right instruments of cognition, and in not being so operated 
upon, may be said to belong both to the Thing and the Person, yet the said charac- 
ters are always recognised and ‘spoken of as belonging to the Thing; and for this 


- _Teason, they are regarded as the properties of the Thing, and not of the Person.— 
_ Fatparya, 
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or meaning ; (7) we have the word ‘ar{ha’ used in the sense of 
‘benefit’, when'we speak of rice being ‘brahmanartha’ (for 
the purpose of the Brahmana); and [it has been asserted by 
the Bauddha writer that] in this meaning we include*® all 
the four kinds of assertion (proof, criticism, seeming proof 
and seeming criticism);—(b) we have it in. the sense of 
‘motive’? when we ask a man himartham agatosi (‘with what 
motive have you come ?);—(c) and we have it in the sense of 
‘meaning’, when we put the question ‘gaurityabhidhanasya 
korthah’ (‘what is the meaning of the expression gaui?’). 

(a) In the present context it is not possible for the word 
‘artha’ or ‘purpose’ to be taken in the sense of aimor benefit; 
because of the qualifications ‘Right and Wrong’ (that another 
passage in the Bauddha work has added). That is to say, ‘one’s 
own view’ has been characterised as ‘right’ and ‘ another's 
view’ as ‘wrong’; such being the qualifications added, how 
can the sense of ‘benefit’ fitin with this? Certainly the qualifi- 
cations ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ cannot apply to the seeming proof and 
the szeming crilicism,— rightness’ consisting in being supported 
by proofs and ‘ wrongness’ in being open ty criticism [and not in 
being supported by seeming proofs and being open to sveming 
criticism]. {With a view to avoid this difficulty] it may be 
held that what is meant by viows being ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
is (not that it is ‘ supported by proofs’ and ‘it is open to 
criticism’,.but) that ‘the thing really exists as the view’ 
ropresents it to pe’ and ‘it is notas the view represents it’; 
so that rightness consists in the thing being really as it is 
asserted to be ; and ‘wrongness’ iu its not being so. But in 
that case, as this fact (of the view representing or not repre- 
senting the thing as it actually is) would be an object of 
knowledge,—the explanation you have put forward would be 
clearly incompatible with your theory that the purpose of the 
Discussion consists in convincing the enquirer as to the view 


the correct reading is aise: 
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being right or as wrong ; for whatis an object of conviction ` 


cannot constitute the conviction itself [so that ‘rightness’ and 
‘ wrongness’” being objects of cognition, it will not beright to 
speak of them as ‘right’, or as ‘wrong’. | * 

(ù) If the word ‘artha’, ‘ purpose’ be taken to mean motive, 
—then also the person putting forward seeming proofs or seem- 
ing criticisms cannot be said to be a true controversialist (carry- 
ing on ‘ Discussion’) “ Why P” For the simple reason 
that ‘establishing ’ and ‘demolishing’ can never be the motive 
(i. e. consequence) of seeming proofs and seeming criticisms 
[when a man wishes to prove a fact, he brings forward real, not 
seeming, proofs]; and certainly no ‘ establishing’ can ever 
form the motive of urging seeming proofs, nor ‘demolishing’ 
that of urging seeming criticisms;—and the person urging 
these would not be a true controversalist ; so 
that your explanation brings about the absurdity 
that one who has been defeated (by being shown to have 
brought forward seeming proofs and seeming criticisms) is 
aperson who was not a controversalist,—2. e. not a party 
in the Discussion ! 


Var : P. 159. 


(c) Lastly, if the word ‘artha’, ‘ purpose,’ be taken to mean 
denotation or meaning,—this also will be unacceptable; as 
the exact nature of that denotation can not be determined; 
specially as neither your S#tra-writer (in his Vadavidhana) 


© It has beenargued by a Bauddha writer that the word ‘purpose’ has to be 
taken in the sense of aim, as it is then alone that we are able. to include all the four 
kinds of assertion possible in the course of Discussion—Proof, Criticism, Seeming 
Proof and Seeming Criticism. Our contention, says the Téatparya, is that the inclu- 
sion of all these has been rendered impossible by the subsequent addition of the 
qualifications ‘right and wrong’; one’s own paksa or view being characterised as 
‘right ’and another’s view as ‘ wrong’; now all assertions embodying all proofs and 
seeming proofs would be in support of one’s own view, and all criticisms and 
seeming criticisms would be against another's view; but the view that would be sup- 
ported by a seeming proof would not necessarily be the ‘right view’ ; similarly the 
view that would be attacked by a seeming criticism, would not necessarily be the 
wrong.’ view ; hence having added the qualifications ‘ right and wrong’, the Bauddl:a 


has made the inclusion of the seeming proof and seeming criticism impossible. This 


eing s0, there is no pointin taking the word ‘ purpose’ to meon aim. 
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nor the Bhasya-writer in his ,(Vagđavidhāna-tīkā) has vouch- 
safod any such explanation as that such and such ‘deno- 
tation’ is expressive of ‘ establishing and demolish- 
ing.’ “ Certainly it has been declared (by the Bhasya- 
writer) that that which is capable of expressing the estublish- 
ing and demolishing constitutes their denotation*.” True 
such an explanation has been given; but according to this 
explanation the use of the actual words ‘establishing and 
demolishing’ would come to constitute Discussion [as these 
words are par excellence ‘that which denote establishing and 
demolishing. ’ | 

+ No other meaning of the word ‘artha’, ‘ purpose’, 
(except the three just considered) is possible in the sentence 
in question, So the conclusion is that the use of the word 
in the definition is entirely improper. 


Further, when propounding the definition in the form 
—‘ Discussion is assertion for the purpose of establishing 
and demolishing, &c.’—the writer did not properly examine 
what he had said before and what he was saying now. For 
in view of what he had said before, the word ‘assertion ’ 
(asoccurring in the proposed definition) would clearly be 
that which had been put forward against the (orthodox) 
Logician’s reasons ; while the aphoristic style in which the 
definition has been put forward gives to it the appearance of 
a generalised axiom ; from which it would seem that a/l ‘asser- 
tions’ were meant to be included. ¢ And this certainly 
constitutes a self-nugatory procedure. 


© The Benares Edition reads ‘ araatata ’ which is better than ‘qraaata’. 


+ E.g. The word ‘artha ’ ‘also means property ; but that caunot fit in with the 
definition of Discussion. The Taéfparya begins this sentence with ‘a aati’ instead of 
a av and explains AF as meaning ‘ in the Bauddha writer’s Sūtra’. 

$ The exact meaning of this whole sentence cannot be clear without reference to 
the actual text of Subandhu’s work. But it is clear that the general sense is as 
expressed in the translation, The reading ‘aasa a97’ of the Bib. Ind. edition is 
better than ‘ TART ” of the Benares edition. 
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Thus it is proved that when we come to consider the . 


words of Subandhu’s Sara, we find that they contradict his 
own philosophical tenets and also go against all well-known 


conceptions. 


` eS 

Tt has been shown thatthe words of the Sūtra (of Subandhu) 
are entirely incapable (of affording the correct conception 
of what ‘ Discussion’ is) ; we next proceed to show how the 
same is the case with the words of the commentary on that 
Sutra :— . 

(A) In the first place, the compound ‘ svapalsa’ of the 
original has been explained by the Commentary as € srasya 
paksasya’ ; and this is not right; as we have already shown 
(above, P. 15%) that no satisfactory explanation of the term 
‘sya? is available; every possible meaning of the term 
.< sva’ having been shown to be impossible, the use of the 
expression ‘ svasya paksasya’ is highly improper. Ea In 
support of the expression ‘ svasya paksasya’ it might be 
urged that the Dual form of the Genitive and Locative being 
exactly alike (as in the word of the original ‘ svaparapak- 
sayoh)’, the expression * svasya paksasya’ has been added 
with a view to show that it is meant to be Genitive (not 
Locative). But this explanation itself will not be right ; as 
it is impossible for the word to be construed as Locative ; 
that is to say, apart from the paksa (View) itself there is 
nothing to de established, of which the paksa could be the 
receptacle (and as such be spoken of by means of the Locative 
ending in ‘paksayoh’); so that there is no possibility of the 
word being construed as Locative. ¢ That being not possible, 
any specification (of the Genitive) is absolutely uncalled for. 


© The correct reading is ‘ #atsgwa” as in the Benares edition, and not 
«FATSA? as in the Benares edition. 

f What is to be established is a certain ideaor conception ; and the receptacle 
of ideas, according to the Logician, is the Soul; while according to the Bauddha 
Ideas have no receptacle. So that in either case the paksa could not be regarded 4 
thereceptacle ot the establishing.—Tiitparya. 
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(B) Secondly, it is also wrong to add the qualifying term 

‘ yuktayuktayoh’, ‘right and wrong’ (to ‘ sraparapuksuyoh i 
of the original) ; as none of the alternative explanations (of 
‘right and wrong’) that are possible can be accepted in the 
present connection. For instance, in what do ‘rightness 
and wrongness’ consist P—(x) Do they consist in proof and 
criticism ?—or (b) in the connection with proof and criticism ? 
—or (c) in the fact of the thing being and not being as repre- 
sented ?* (a) In the first place proof and criticism cannot 
constitute ‘rightness aud wrongness’, Niny p Be- 
causo proof and criticism have been mentioned separately 
(by the Bauddha writer) ; the writer himself says *{@ sadhana- 
disanaih’ ‘these (i. e., the rightness and wrongness) are due 
to proof and criticism’,—where proof and criticism are men- 
tioned as entirely different. If the terms ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ 
denoted proof and criticism (respectively), then it would be 
superfluous to have the additional sentence in the form ‘¢é@ 
sadhunadasanaih’; as the ‘ proof and criticism > will 
already have been included in the pronoun * te’ (which, 
according to your explanation, stands for riyhiness and wrong- 
ness ;so that the further mention of < proof and criticism ’ 
would be superfluous). “The expression ‘these are due 
to proof and criticism ’ is meant to qualify and specify the 
- rightness and wrongness [the sense being that 
ee oc the particular kind of rightness meant is 
that which is ascertained by the fact of. there being 
proofs in support, and wrongness is ascertained by the fact 
of being open to criticism ; so that ‘rightness and wrongness 3 
and ‘proof and criticism’ are not exactly synonymous).” 
This explanation will not hold; asin that case you should 
have the nominative case-ending ; if the Sūtra, “ these are due 
to rightness and wrongness’ were to qualify the ‘rightness 
and wrongness’, then the proper case-ending would be the 


nominative, andthe Sūtra should read as ‘tê sddhanadtsanant’; 


© The right reading is ayisaaia, 
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for example, when we have the relation of qualification and 
qualified,—as we have between ‘nila’, blue and ‘ kamala,’ 
lotus, we do not have the form ‘nīlam utpalath’ (with the 
Instrumental ending). * (o) “What is meant is the 
connection with, or presence of (proofs and criticism); that is 
to say, the connection with proofs constitutes ‘rightness ’ 
and the connection with criticism constitutes ‘ wrongness’ [and 
this sense would not be got if we had the nominative case- 
ending ].” This is not right, we reply ; as ib can not be 
definitely indicated; that is tosay, it can not + be indicated 
(by the Bauddha writer) that the connection with ‘ proofs and 


criticisms’ is of such and sucha kind. [For “connection with | 


proof’ can ouly mean ‘the presence or existence of that which 
proves what is to be proved’; and similarly ‘connection with 
criticism’ can only mean ‘the presence or existence of what 
vitiates that which is to be criticised’; in both cases real 
existence of certain things is implied; and no such real existence 
of anything can be admitted by the Bauddha]. In fact the 
expression ‘sadhanéna yogahk’, ‘connection with proof ”*, can 
be used only when the exact denotation of these words has 
been ascertained ; and when this has been already ascertained, 
there is no further necessity of propounding ‘ proofs’ Ẹ And 
further (if ‘rightness and wrongness’ consist of connection 
with proof and criticism, then) the convincing of the Umpire 
would not be by means of ‘ rightness and wrongness’; so that 
what you say now would contradict your assertion that ‘the 
convincing of the Umpire is by mz:ns of rightness and wrong- 
ness. ‘The conclusion therefore is that ‘rightness’ and 
‘wrongness’ cannot be rightly held (by you) to consist in 
connection (with proof and criticism). (c) “ Well, then, 
we shall take ‘rightness’ and ‘wrong’ to consist in the 


© Tt may be noted that the form analogous to ‘yuktayuktatve—to sadhanadisa- 
nah would be‘ utpalam nilaih’. 


t An additional 4 is necessary here ; as found in the Benares edition. 
{ The sense of this rather subtle argument is thus explained in the Tétparya :— 
The Bauddha will perhaps say that even though he cannot admit the real existence of 
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fact of the thing actually being and not being (respecs 
tively) as represented.” This also is not admissible ; as in 
that case the sense of instrumentality would be impossible. 
That is to say, the rightness and wrongness that would consist 
in the thing being and not being as represented would be some- 
thing to be determined (the object of the action of knowing) ; 
and they would not be the means of determining ; so that not 
being instruments, they should not take the Instrumental 
ending (in yuk{ayuktatvéna of the Bauddha’s Sūtra), and the 


correct form would be ‘yuktayukta{vasya’ (with the Genitive 
ending). 


(C) Thirdly, it is not right to speak of the ‘convincing of 
the Umpire’; as this is incompatible with the avowed purpose 
of your treatise. In course of your explanation of the pur- 
pose of your treatise, you have declared that—‘the treatise 
has been written for the purpose of removing doubts, and 
misconceptions”; and certainly when you go on to assert that 
“establishing and demolishing consist in the convincing of 
the Umpire”, you are clearly unmindful of what you have 
said in the former pa ssage; forin the Umpire’s mind there 
are no ‘doubts and misconceptions ’,— what he puts forward 
being a definite assertion always affording a well-defined and 
correct conception ; so that the Umpire does not stand in 
need of being ‘convinced’. As regards your contention 
that— the convincing of the Umpire will naturally lead to 
the convincing of the disputant also; as, it is entirely on 
account of his undue attachment to his own view that the 


anything, yet itis possible for him to admit their illusory or imaginary existence ; and 

this will suffice for the conception of ‘connection with proofs’. But our con- 

tention would, then, be that even so the determining of the exact meaning cf the 
expression ‘connection with proofs’ will depend upon the ascertaining of what is 
‘proof’and what is to be proved;so that ‘what is to be proved’ will have to be 
definitely known before we can have the conception of ‘ connection with proof’; this 
will mean that the conception that a certain fact is proved will havetobe present long 
before there can be any conception of ‘connection with proof ’. But when it will bave 
been already known that a certain fact is proved, where will be the necessity for pro- 
pounding any further proofs, cr of pointing out its‘ connection with proof’ ? 
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disputant fails to grasp and perceive the true thing even 
[so that when the Umpire has 


though present before his eyes 
£ the disputant follows as a 


peen convinced, the convincing O 
mattor of course], —what we findis that your phrase “ fails 
to grasp the true thing even though present » involves a 
self-contradiction ;* for if a thing is cognised (by an honest 
and fully capable person) as otherwise, how can it be called 
‘true’? « But it may be that even though grasping the 
fact, he does not accord his consent to the other party ”. 


o, it will not be not right to say that he does not grasp it 


Even s 
+ Further, you 


say that “the convincing of the Umpire will 
a lead to the convincing of the disputant ”;— 
but. this is not possible; as the means $ of conviction are 
different; as a matter of fact, the means whereby the 
Umpire is convinced are entirely different from those by 
which the disputant could be convinced; and certainly an 
instrument bearing upon one cannot bring about its action 
(or effect) in another. Tho said assertion is not right for 
the further reason that whab is asserted is not necessarily 
true ; thero is no such hard and fast rule as that Discussion is 
carried on for the purpose of convincing the Umpire; 
as Discussion is often found to be carried on with one’s 
Teacher and such other persons,—in0 which case there is 
no Umpire at all. “But when the man is not merely 


desirous of getting at the truth, but enters into a Discussion 


> Asa matter of fact, if a man is fully equipped with the requisite mental capa 
city, aud approaches the question with a calm, unbiassed and intent mind, he cannot 
fail to grasp the real nature of the thing, af.er the operation of all the instru 
ments of coguition bearing on that thing. [Asd the disputant who is a party to an 
honest Discussion is exactly of the kind described. ]—TLatparya. = 


+ And further the ‘ attachment to his own view’ is not possible in Discussion, 


when both parties are free from all such undue prejudice ; nor isjthere a desire 
for mere victory over the other party ; the motive being only ascertainment of truth ; 


so that when the truth has been ascertained, there is no possibility of due consent not 
ing accorded.—Tatparya. 
+ The Benares Edition throughout reads tqq ; but the Tatparya has ®t. 
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with a desire for reward, honour and fame,—there is certainly 
the necessity for an Umpire.” True in such a case an 
Umpire would be necessary; but it will not be a case of 
< Discussion ’. “ We cannot accept this; as we do not 
accept the threefold division of Controversy; all Controversy 
is the same; and its purposes are several—in the form of 
getting at the truth, reward and so forth.” This conten- 
tion is not right; asin the first place what you are putting 
forward now has bean prohibited: you have yourself pro- 
hibited the holding of ‘ Discussion’ for the man desirous of 
obtaining praise, honour and reward; and secondly, as for 
your contention that you will not accept our view because 
you do not accept the three-fold division of Controversy,— 
the actuality of things does not depend upon non-acceptance* 
(or acceptance) ; in fact (itis the other way) the acceptance 
follows when the thing actually exists; and that there actually 
are three kinds of Controversy, we shall prove by showing that 
both Disputation and Wrangling differ, in their character, from 
Discussion. Honce we conclude that it is on account of your 
j ignorance of this distinction among them that you say you do 
not accept the threefold division. 

(D) Fourthly, it has been asserted that—‘‘the term 
£ pubgusidghi’, ‘establishing of the view’, indirectly indicates 
(i. e. figuratively expresses) the conviction with regard to the 
establishing of the view; justas the contemplation of the Void 
is indirectly indicated by the term ‘ void.’” Bat (it seems 
to have been forgotten that) figurative expression (or indirect 
indication) is not arbitrary ; such indirect indication is permit- 
ted ouly when the expression is one that is met with in common 
usage, and yet its literal signification is found to be an impos- 
sible one (lit. not supported or vouched for by any right 
cognition)t; and further we have also shown above, (Test, 

© Both cditions read sgaeganma: ; but from what follows, the correct reading 
à would appear to be stegtataa: 


+Tbe Bib, Ind. edition reads HMUENaT But the Benares edition and the 
k Tatparya read ANMAT: and on p. 157, L18 we have the term RRATU(AENS: 1a a 


similar context. z 
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p- 153, l. 11) that it is not right to make use of figurative 
expressions in the body of a definition. 


(E) Fifthly, you go on to add the following explana- 
tion :—“ When it is said that Diseussion is assertion for the 


purpose of establishing §c. §¢., ib is meant to include the four 


kinds of assertion—of proof, of seeming proof, of criticism and 
of seeming criticism.” This again is not right ; as you have 
qualified the whole thing by the terms ‘right and wrong ey 
and with this qualification, how can there be any inclusion 
of the four kinds of assertion ? [as ‘seeming proof’ or ‘seeming 
criticisms’ cannot bring about right establishing or right 
demolishing]. 


(E} Sizthly, you make use of the term ‘adhikarana’; this 


must (in the present context) refer to ‘one who has been . 


appointed, aglikriteh, by the two disputants’. But in a 
Discussion there is nothing of which the Umpire so appointed 
could be the receptacle * [and unless he is a ‘ receptacle ’, he 


cannot bo spoken of as ‘ adhikarana’, as it is a dictum acce ted: 
P G a, 


py all that ‘adhikarana is the adhara, or receptacle 7 “But 
the Umpire can be called ‘adhikaraya’, as being the recep» 
tacle of theconyiction (produced by the. Discussion).”’ This 


js not right; as we have already refuted this view; we have 
already answered this contention by pointing out that the 
conviction is with regard to the view, and not with regard 
to the Umpire. “But there is discussion (and consequent 
conviction) only during the existence of the Umpire [i. e. 


when the Umpire is there; so that in this sensehe could _ 


be called ‘adhikarana’, which also stands for the Locative 
Absolute, which signifies during the existence of |.” This 
is not possible ;as Discussion is actually found to take place 


“Vir cR 162. in other circumstances also; (i. e. even 


during the absence of the Umpire) 

Discussion is held with the Teacher and such other per- 
sons.  ‘‘Butin such a Discussion (where there are no 
C BTTIRTUITE of the Benares edition is the correct reading. 
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Umpires*) it is necessary to explain (a) what would be the 
investigation, (b) of what it would be, and (c) where (between ~: 
whom) it would be.” Butit is well-known that (b) the ~ 
investigationis of Discussion, which consists in the putting for- 
ward of proofs and criticisms with regard to the establishing of 
a certain conclusion ; - (a) its ‘investigation’ consists in the 
due discernment of the real proof from the seeming proof, 
and of the real criticism from the seeming criticism ;—and 
(c) to this investigation both parties are entitled (adhikrita); 
so that [the only ‘adkikarana ’ possible in Discussion consists 
in the two parties ;and]| thereis no room for any other kind 
of * Locative ’ (ia the shape of ‘adhikarana’, in the form of 
the Umpire). l 
(G) Lastly, (in your work) you have urged the objection 
that the definition suggested by you may make the name 
applicable to the agreeable and disagreeable expressions used 
by the Umpire and the disputant (in course of subsequent 
brawling in the streets),—and then you have tried to 
A answer this objection. But as a matter of fact there is no 
room for any such objection at all; (1) as no such street-brawling 
could have any direct bearingon the establishing and de- 
molishing of the views under consideration,—(2) as the 
addition of the qualifications ‘right and wrong’ (excludes 
such brawling). And in trying to answer such an inco- 
herent objection, you have surrenderea yourself.t For the 
objection has absolutely no connection with what has been 
said before (i. e. the term ‘for the purpose of the establish- 
ing and demolishing’) and after (i. e., the subsequent quali- 
fication ‘right and wrong’). In fact if you found it necessary 
to answer even an incoherent objection, all that you should 
have said was that the objector had not understood the 
original Sara (of Subandhu embodying the definition). 


SS eee ee 


° The Tdtparya appears to make this—afe arami + arfa apart of the Text. 
+ An incoherent question can be put only by a senseless person ; and it draws an 
g answer also only from a senseless person ; so that by seeking to answer the objection, 
you have proved yourself to be senseless. 
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Thus we find that the Safra (of Subandhu) along with 
its commentary is {not compatible with reason; so that we 
should accept that definition which (as propounded by Gau- 
tama) has been shown to be entirely reasonable. 


Sūtra (2). 
Jalpa-Disputation. 


DISPUTATION IS THAT WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH THE 


SAID CHARACTERISTICS AND IN WHICH THERE IS SUPPORTING 


AND CONDEMNING BY MEANS OF CASUISTRY, FUTILE REJOINDER 
AND CLINOHERS (aLSo). (S0. 2) 
Bhasya on Sa. 2. 
[P. 50, l. 6 tol. 21.] 


© Mudowed wtih the said characteristies °, —i. e. (a) it pnts 
forward a conception aud counter-conception,—(b) consists 
in supporting and condemning by means of proofs and rea- 
sonings,—(¢) is not opposed to the main doctrine,—and (Q) is 
carried on in full accordance with the method of reasoning 
through Five Factors. 

‘In which there is supporting and condemning by means 
of casuistry §c.—i.e. the peculiarity of Disputation (as dis- 
tinguished from Discussion) lies in this that here the sup- 
porting as well as the condemning are done also by means 
of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers. 


An objection is raised—‘“ As a matter of fact, no srp- 
porting of any thing is ever done by means of Casuistry, 
utile Rejoinder and Clinchers ; all these serve the purpose 
only of condemning (or opposing) things; as is distinictly 
expressed in their general definitions as well as detailed 
classifications : For instance, the general definitions of these 
(as provided in the Nyaya-Silra) are—(a) ‘ Casuistry con- 
sists in opposing an assertion through the assumption of 
an alternative meaning’ (1. 2. 18),—(b) ‘ Futile Rejoinder 
consists in opposing an assertion through similarity and 
dissimilarity’, (1. 2. 10),—and (c) ‘Chncher consists in the 
indicating of the disputant’s misunderstanding and failing 
to understand the point at issue’. (1. 2. 19); and in 
the detailed classification of each of these also it is clear 
that every one`of them serves the purpcese of only opposing 
assertions. There is nothing in the Sūtra as we have it from 
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which one could understand that Casuistry &., serve to sup- 
port conceptions through opposing (their contraries); this 
sense could be got at only if we had the Sūtra in the form 
that ‘in Disputation, opposing is by means of Casuistry, &e.’ 
(dropping the term ‘ supporting’ altogether).” 
[Tho answer to the above objection is as follows]—As 
a matter of fact, both supporting and condemning are done 
by means of proofs; and Casuistry, &¢., come in only as auxi- 
liaries, serving the purpose of guarding one’s own view; 
and they never, by themselves, serve as the means of sup- 
porting. That is to say, when a person supports by 
means of proofs, Casuitry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
are employed as auxiliaries,* serving, as they do, the pur- 
pose of guarding one’s own view;—as a matter of fact, 
whenever these are employed they guard one’s own view 
by attacking or opposing the other view, This is exactly 
what is declared later on in the Stitra—‘ Disputation and 
Wrangling serve the purpose of safeguarding the concep- 
tion of truth—just as the fencing of thorny boughs serves 
the purpose of safeguarding the sprouting ot seeds.’ (4-2-50) 
Similarly when a person condemns a counter-conception by 
means of proofs, if he employs Casnistry &e., they become 
helpful in setting aside or warding off the attacks that might 
- be made against that condemnation. So that Casuistry, &c., 
are employed only as subsidiary auxiliaries ; {there is this 
i difference, however, that] as regards supporting, they never 
by themselves serve as tho direct means (always serving as 
subsidiary auxiliaries),—but as regards condemning, they do 
by themselves, serve as the direct means also. f 


x 


Vartixa on Sttra—(2). 
[P. 162, L. 11 to P. 164, L, 14.) 

t Disputation is that which, Sc. §¢.’—says the Sūtra. The 
meaning is that Disputation has all the aforesnid characteris- 
tics of Discussion, and (in addition) it is that wherein 
supporting and condemning are done by means of Casusitry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers also. 


©The words aaaeaii BURMA: | a aI AE Ted aa aaartata 

WU AATASAA a: SqTAtaY Ueda are wanting in the Puri manuscript ; but this 
os > £ n 

must be dueto B@aAAIa, caused by the same word EEEE iI occurring twice. 


P + Lhe Varteka has taken exception tothe whole of this question and answer in the 
T Bhasya, It is interesting to note that the amagafaart takes TANTO. RER 8s 
p QA TW AEA attcking for the purpose of supporting. 
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« Tt is not right, ” says the Opporent, “to say that Dis- 
putation is endowed with the said characteristics 5 for the res- 
triction ix rogard to only particular Clinchers being employed 
(that has been laid down in regard to Discussion) is not held 
to apply to Disputation. If the definition of Disputation is 
stated in the proposed form, it would read thus *— Disputa- 
tion is that assertion of conception and , counter-conception 
in which supporting and condemning aré bby means of proofs 
and reasonings, which is not opposed to the main doctrine, 
which is carried on in due accordance with the method of 
reasoning through five Factors, and in which supporting and 
condemning are done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers ’ ;—and it will not be right to define Disputation 
thus; because, with regard to the two terms ‘ not opposed 
to the main doctrine ’ and ‘ carried on in accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the fiv» factors >, it has been 
pointed out (by the Bhasya on the preceding Sūtra) that they 

serve the purpose of restricting the number of Cl inchers 
to be employed in Discussion, out of the whole lot of Clinchers 
whose admissibility would (in the absence of these two terms) 
be indicated by the term ‘condemning’ ; so that in the said 
definition the two terms— not opposed to the main doctrine’ 
and ‘carried on in accordance with the method of reasoning 
through the five Factors’—serve the purpose of restricting ;— 
as a matter of fact, however, so far as Disputation is con- 
cerned, there is nothing to be restricted [as it admits of the 
the employment of all Clinchers]; so that the two terms, being 
as they are only for the purpose of restricting the number of 
Clincl.ers, should not be transferred or introduced into the 
presen! definition. For these reasons, it is 
not right to say that Disputation is ‘ en- 
dowed with the said characteristics.’ ” 


There is no force in this objection, we reply. Firstly, the 
transference of qualifications depends entirely upon plausibi- 


*The ga in! 16 is entirely superfluous, 
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lity ;so that only that much of the ‘said characteristics ’ 
would be transferred (to the present definition) as is found 
to be applicable. “What is thus applicable ?” The 
qualification—‘ in which supporting and condemning are done 
by means of proofs and reasonings’—is what is quite applicable 
(to Disputation) ; so what is meant by saying that Disputation 
is endowed with the said characteristics is that it has all these 
qualifications which are directly mentioned in the definition 
of Discussion [and not those that are only implied by the 
particular conditions peculiar to Discussion only; and the 
said ‘ restriction’ belongs to this latter category]. Instances 
of this method of transference of qualifications are found in 
the Stitra of another philosophical system also: For instance, 
wo have the two Vuishésika-Sutras—* The perception 
of colour is due to inherence in several substances 
and to the peculiarities of the colour’ (4-1-3), and ‘this 
explains the perceptions of taste, odour and touch ’ (4-1-9) , 
where [what is aentioned in the former Safra is said to apply 
to the latter Sara also : and yet] the ‘peculiarity of colour ’ 
of the former is not transferred to the latter ; the ‘inherencoe 
in several substances’ being the only qualification that is so 
\ transferred, and this simply onthe ground that this is the only 
qualification that is found applicable to the latter case.* 
| Exactly in the same manner, in our present context, that 
much alone can be transferred (from the former Sūtra) as is 
found applicable (to the latter); and what is applicable is 
only what is directly mentioned as the characteristic of Dis- 
| cussion ; so that this is all that is transferred (to the present 
Sūtra), and not the restriction implied by the two terms; for 
the simple reason that there is nothing to be restricted. Or, 


9 The reading of this whole passage, in the Bibliotheca Indica edition is corrupt ; 
t in]. 4‘ eaka qanraq should be read in place of ‘ qia arara - In line 6, ‘ eqxar 
fata: mamaia though found in both editions—would give better sense if read 
as ‘aq aaraa: samata 1‘ ihe peculiarity of colour’ is not transferred because 
itis notapplicable.’ But in the translation we have adopted the reading as itis, and 
attributed to it the only sense that it can give. 
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secondly, we may expound the compound <‘ yathoklopap innah ? 
as ‘ yathoktopapannéna upapa»nak ’—one ‘upapanna’ being 
elided on the ground of its being got at by implication from 
the single term ‘ upapanna ’ just as we have the compound 
‘gorathak’ [which stands for < gabhih yukto rathah,’ the 
‘ yuktah? being eilded, on the ground of its being got at by 
implication.] [The term ‘yathokfopapannal’, as thus expounded, 
will mean endowed, upapanna, with what has been directly men- 
tioned, yathoktopapanna, ; i.e., endowed with those character- 
istics that are directly mentioned in the preceding Sutra, and 
not with those that- are only indirectly implied]. “ How 
do you get at this meaning P ” We obtain it,as has 
already been explained, on the strength of the possibility 
of application ; as a matter of fact there is no possibility in 
Disputation of the restriction implied by the two words ; so 
that these, as such, can not be transferred (to its definition). 


« If such be the case, then how do you justify the Bhasya 
[which apparently transfers the entire definition of Discussion, 
along with its implications, to the definition of Disputation] ? ” 
There is no force in this objection ; as all that the Bhasya 
does is to explain (what is indicated directly by) the sequence 
of the two Siitra-texts,—the sense being that what is to be 
transferred to the latter Sūtra is only that which is directly 
stated in the former as the definition [and this does not bring 
in the implications at all]. 


{The Bhasya, p. 50,1. 9 et.-seg. has raised the question 
as to Casuistry &c., being incapable of supporting any con- 
clusion, and has answered it by pointing out that these are 
auxiliaries to proofs, serving the purpose of safeguarding 
one’s view from attack. The Vurtika takes exception to 
this, and represents, as follows, the view of the critic]—No 
supporting (proving) or condemning (disproving) of any view can 
be done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers ; 
es every one of these isa kind of improper answer. For 
anano, Casuistry can neyor serve the purpose of supporting 
si A Nyaya 47D. 
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or condemning any view, for the simple reason that it is an 
improper answer ; Casuistry is a form of answer that is highly 
improper ; and being so, it cannot do any supporting (proving) 
or condemning (disproving). Similarly with Futile Rejoinder 
(and Clinchers). “ But these serve as auxiliaries ; that is to 
say, when a certain proving or disproving is done by means 
of proofs and reasonings, Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and 
Clinchers are brought in for the puropse of safeguarding it, 
whereby they come in useful as auxiliaries.”* But 
this explanation also is not acceptable ; for the same reason 
of Casuistry and the rest being improper answers [no real 
safeguard can be provided by what, by its very nature, is 
improper and wrong, and which, therefore, cannot be a useful 
auxiliary ].t “ For what purpose then are these employed ? 
If Cusuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers cannot do either 
proving or disproving, and if they cannot come in as useful 
auxiliaries,—then for what purpose would they be emplo- 
yed at all?” They are employed simply for the pur- 
pose of demolishing the arguments of others ; that is to say, 
Casuistry &c. are employed only by a disputant who is carried 
away by the idea of demolishing the arguments that have 
been put forward. That controversy wherein Casuistry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers are (consciously) employed, is 

not a Discussion at all, But this should not 

be understood to mean that Casuistry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers are either true proofs or 


Var. P. 1G4. 


© This is the answer that has been given by the Bhisya. 


+ The Benares edition reads agga, for qqagm acca: The former 
would mean On account of the auswer that we have already given? The Bib, Indica 
reading gives clearer sense. 

t In Discussion proper, Casuistry &c. are absolutely incapable of even obstructing 
a proof; but a person might employ them, when, in his anxiety for obstructiag the 
proof put forward by the other party, he fails to realise the fact of their being improper 
answers. If, however, he is conscious of their being improper answers, then he 
cannot employ them in a Discussion ; such conscious use of improper answers being 
possible only in Disputation and Wrangling [where even though, being improper and 
wrong, they cannot actually do any proving or disproving, yet they suffice to accom- 
plish the discemfiture of the other party.]—Tatparya. 
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auxiliaries (in the other two forms of Controversy, Disputa- 
tion and Wrangling) ; for the exact circumstances ‘under 
which Casuistry &&. come to be employed (during Disputa- 
tions and Wranglings) are as follows :—When a right proof 
has been adduced by one party, the other has his mind con- 
founded by that fact, and (while in this confused state of 
mind, and unable to bring forward the proper answer) he 
puts forward Casuistry aud the rest, * with the hope that 
his opponent might be upset by the Casuistry &c. and thus 
become defeated in the Disputation [securing to himself the 
victory that is the sole motive of Disputation or Wrangling]. 
Casuistry and the rest, therefore, are never to be employed 
by a person desiring to geb at the truth ; they are to be 
employed by those whose sole desire is for victory over his 
opponent, [sothat so long as this end is secured, it does not 
matter whether or not proving or disproving is actually 
accomplished }. 

Thus it is that‘ the assertion of a conception and its 
counter-conception’ becomes a ‘ Discussion’, when no such 
improper answers as Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
aro employed,—and ‘Disputation? or ‘ Wrangling’, when 
these are employed. 

In the Bhasya on the preceding Sitra (p. 49, l. H) 
‘conception and counter-conception’ have been explained 
as consisting in the allegation of two contrary characters 
as subsisting in the same substratam ;—and the same applies 
to the present case also. 

“Butas a matter of fact, it is not possible for two con- 
trary characters to subsist in the same substratum; for ib 
is absolutely impossible for a single thing to have both 
characters. If two contrary characters could subsist in the 
same substratum, it would mean that a single thing can have 

two (opposite) characters; and as this is an absolute impossi- 
bility, it is not right to speak of ‘two contrary characters 


. subsisting in the same substratum.’ ” 


(as ae 


z The right reading for EIU is BA Stila as read by the Benares Edition- 
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There is no force in this objection; as it is quite possible 
for two contrary characters to bo alleged as subsisting in 
the same substratum, when one is real and another merely 
‘imaginary ; i. e. oneof the two characters subsists in reality in 
the thing, while the other has a purely imaginary existence. 
And in this sense it is quite right to speak of the thing as 
possessed of two characters. * 


“Well, if two contrary characters can co-existin a single 
substratum, we fail to understand how they are ‘ eontrary’ 
to each other +.” 


| There is no force in your contention, we reply; as -it is 
quite possible for the two to be regarded as ‘contraries’ even 
when they are so related that one merely alters the nature 
of the other; 2. ¢. in this case ‘contrariness’ would consist 
merely iu the altering of the natureof the other,t and not either 
in the setting aside or destroying of each other [and it would 
be only in the latter two cases that two ‘contraries ’ could 
not co-exist in a single substratum |. 


Sūtra (3) 
Vilanda-Wrangling. 
Thar same DISPUTATION tg WRANGLING WHEN THERE 
IS NO ESTABLISHING OF THE COUNTER-CONCEPTION.§ (S0. 3) 
Bhasya. 
[P. 51, L..2 to L. 7] 
id Di i < Wrangling ’;—witl 
The aforesaid Disputation becomes rangling ’;—with 


ghis further qualification that it is without any establishing 
of the counter-conception. That is to say, out of the above 


o qaf LEN d ofthe Bib. Ind. edition gives no sense; the right reading is 


tfa JAH as found inthe Benares Edition. à 
ee the natural law that of two contraries one must destroy the other; how 


then can there be co-existence of any two contraries ? 
+ The T inl. 13, found in the Bib. Ind. edition, is wrong. 


§ The ‘Sacred Books of the Hindus’ edition reads the Safra as ‘xqutaqa’ ‘This 
i i ies by the Puri manuscripts nor 
a is not supported hy any of the available commentaries, nor by u 
fy py the eo given by the Bhasya, the Vartika and the Tétparya. The last 
says—‘ The conception of the critic himself is what is called counter-con-eption here,—as 
opposed to the view that he is criticising.’ 
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described two allegations in regard to two contrary charac- 
ters as subsisting in the same substratum,—which have been 
ealled above, ‘conception and connter-conception ’—the 
Wrangler does not establish one (that which he himself 
holds), but only goes on to criticise the (proofs adduced for 
establishing the) conception of the other person. 


“In that case the definition of Wrangling had better 


be stated in the form that it is that Disputation which is 


without a counter-conception.” * 


But as a matter of fact, the statement that the Wrangler 
makes in attacking his oppovent’s view could constitute his 
own ‘view’; and what is meant (by there being no establish- 
ing of the counter-conception) is that he does not proceed to 
establish the proposition which he lays down as to be 
proved by himself. And (for this reason) it is better to have 
ihe definition as it stands in the Sutra. 


Varitks on Si. (3) 
[P, 164, L. 16 to P. 165, L. +] 

That same Disputation is Wrangling when ġe., ye.— Says 
the Saira. The term ‘ when there is no establishing of the 
counter-conception’ means that the Wrangler, who holds the 
view representing the counter-coneeption, does not establish 
any view. $ 

Others have argued as follows— Jt is best to define 
Wrangling as consisting of eritivism only; the qualification 


only indicating that the Wrangler has no view of his own Mae 


© When there is no establishing of thecritic’s own view, it follows that he has 
no view of his own to establish; for uvless an attempt is made Ly a person to 
establish a certain idea, the idea cannot be called a ‘ paksa’, a view. 


+When the wrangler confines himself to merely criticising the oppynent’s view, 
he does so with the idea that when the opponent's view has bees rejected as wrong, 
it would follow as a necessary consequence that his own view is right ; so that he does 
have a view of his own; but itisstated in wrangling, only in the form of the attack 
on the other view; this ‘criticism’ being figuratively spoken of as his ‘view ’.—S° 
that the meaning is that though the wrangler has a view of his own, yet he does not 
make any altempt at estublishing it, apart from tbe attack that he directs against 
the other view. Hence it is ouly right to speak of there being no establishing of 
his own view ; butit would be wrong tosay that there is no other view.—Tatpary% 


£ This according to the Tatparya, is only a presentation of the objection as urged ip 
the Bhasya: 3 
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Such a definition would be highly improper,* we reply. 
Because as a matter of fact the critic actually accepts four 
things; when propounding a criticism, the critic accepts 
—(1)the presence of the view criticised, (2) the fact that the 
conception of the other party represents a wrong idea, (3) 
the presence of the propounder of that other view, and (4) 
the presence of himself, as the person to whom the other 
view is propounded ;—and all this would be impossible if 
you said that the critic accepts and states the criticism 


ab AG only. “ Even if we mention the criticism 
ar, r., . 

only, all tho rest (of the above four) would 
be naturally implied by it.” In that case, (if mere implica- 


tion were accepted) it would be just as well to define Wrangling 
as ‘Wrangling’;—the idea that it attacks the view of the 
other party being implied by the etymological signification 
of the name ‘ Vifunda’, ‘ Wrangling’ itself, —which means 
‘that whereby (a certain view) is wrangled’ (vifandyalé 
yaya). 

For these reasons we conclude that it is best to accept 
the definition as stated in the Sutra. 


Apuya&ya I. 
Daily Discourse LI. 
Section (2). 
Of the Fallacious Probans. 
Bu&sYa. 
[P. 51, L. 8.] 

The ‘ Hétvabhasas ’, < Pallacious Probans’, are so called 
because they do not possess all the characteristics of the 
true Probans, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the 
Probans to appear as such. And these— 

(1) Tue SAVYABHICHARA (Inconciusive), 
(2) vHe ViruppHa (CONTRADICTORY), (3) Tue 
PRAKARANASaNA (NEUTRALISED), (4) THe SADHYA- 


nall 


o sagh of the Benares edition is the right reading. 
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SAMA (UNKNOWN), AND THE KALATITA (Mis7imep) 
—Asrn THE FALLACIOUS PROBANS. * (SORA 4). 
Vartika on Sūtra (4). 
[P. 165, L. 7 to P. 171, L. 14. | 

The‘ Fall ıcious Probans’ are so called lecause they do not 
possess all the charasteristics of the true Probans and yet they are 
sufficiently similar to the Probans to appeir as such—says the 
Bhasya; and such Fallacious Probans are the following :— 
(1) Inconelusive, (2) Contradictory, (8) Neutralised, (4; 
Unknown, and (5) Mistimed (or Annulled). 

“ Wherein lies the ‘similarity’ of what are ‘not true 
Probans\to the true #robans) in virtue of which they appear 
as Probans ?” 

The following are the points of similarity :—(a) Being 
Š put forward after the Proposition: Just as the true Probans 

is put forward after the Proposition, so also is the Fallacious 

Probans; and this constitutes a ‘similarity’. (b) Possess- 
ing of anyone of the characteristics of the Probans ; i. e, the 
~ true Probans that is put forward in proof of the Proposition 
is endowed with three characteristics [(1) it is concomitant 
with the Probandum, (2) it subsists ina substratum where 
the Probandum is acknowledged to subsist, and (3) 16 is 
acknowledged not to subsist where the Probandum is known 
to be absent] ; and if what is put forward happens to possess 
any one of these three, this constitutes a “ similarity ’ to the 
true Probans; or according to the view that the Probans 
need full only two conditions (the first two of the three 
mentioned), the ‘similarity’ may be said to consist in the 
3 possessing of any one of the two characteristics of the Pro- 
= bans.t [While their ‘similarity ’ consists in the above] their 


et 
P 


on \ Ri: = Q = 
The name of the fifth is araiata in the Bhasya edition (Vizianagram Series) ; 


bes ofthe Vartiha and in the agama 

iii i Whe former similarity is formal, and the latter real, says the Tatparya ; and 
=o} Hie” to Bad that though the trne Probans should fulfil jive conditions—it should 
ot e annulled and it should not be neutralised, in addition to the three conditions 


isi Nyaya +81. 
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diference lies in the fact that while one proves, the other 
does not prove; i.e. the true Probans actually proves the 
Proposition and the Fallacious Probans does not. “ To 
what is this difference due?” It is due to the fact that 
while the true Probans fulfills all the conditions, the Fallaci-. 
ous Probans fulfills only a few of them, 


“ What is the purpose of this Safra?” 


It has been explained that it serves the purpose of restrict- 
ing (the actual number of the Fallacious Probans) by means of 
the classification put forward. “ Whatis it that has to be res- 
tricted by the classification ?.” As a matter of fact, the 
extent of the Probans, right and wrong, is vast, appearing 
iu numerous ways; and it is necessary to curtail or restrict this 
vast extent. “In what numerous diverse ways do the 
Probans, right and wrong, appear?” Well, as a matter of 
fact, if we take into consideration the diversities of time, of 
person, and of the thing to be proved, their number cannot 
be counted ; but in a general way, if we take into considera- 
tion only the diversity due to the relation of the Probans to 
the Probandum, tho number of Probans, right and wrong, 
on being computed, comes to be 176. W.g. the diversity in 
a character concomitant with the Probandum is sizteen- 
fold ; so also is the diversity of that character which subsists 
in only a part of the Probandum; and so also that of the 
character which does not subsist in the Probandum ; and 
in both of these cases the Probans may be 
pet forward in a qualified form, which 
will admit of a further twofold diversity due to the fact 
of cither the qualifying factor or the qualified factor being 


Var. P. 166. 


unknown; and this would afford 64 diversities; the 


further diversity caused by the fact of the qualifying factor 


mentioned in the text,—yet the Author has mentioned only three ; it being immaterial 
how many are mentioned, as all that the Author means to point out here is that 
the Fallacions Probans should fulfil some, not all, conditions of the true Probans. 
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or the qualified factor being inapt*, yields another 4 [and 
these 64 and 64, along with the former three, 16, 16 and 
16, make up 176]. 

Out of these, we are going to cite examples of those sixteen 
kinds of Probans (right and wrong) that are concomitant 
with the Probandumt :— (1) That which is-concomitant with 
the Probandum, and also with things homologous to it (i. e. 
in which the predicated character is known to subsist) and 
with things not similar to ib —i.e. with the Reverse, (that where- 
in the predicated character is known not to subsist) ; @ g. 
‘gound is eternal (or non-cternal), because it is knowable 
{where knowability subsists in sound, in all eternal things and 
also in all non-cternal things); [thisis too wide] ;— (2) that 
which is concomitant with the Probandum and the Homolo- 
gue (that which is similar to the Probandum in possessing 
the predicated character), and which subsists in a part of the 
Reverse (that wherein the predicated character is known to 
be absent) {; e. J. ‘ this is a cow, because it has horns’ (where 


eee 
© Both editions read unutaaz &c. But the correct reading apparently should 
be only saa- This is clear from P, 169, 1. 13 below. 


+ It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that among older writers, the terms 

í palsa’ and ‘sddhya’ are used promiscuously. Later writers use the term t paksa’ 

for the subject of the Proposition, and ‘ sadhya’ for the predicate of the Proposition , 

i. e. that which is asserted of the subject. But no such restriction of usage is found 

among older writers. For instance, in the present context, ‘sãdhya’ is the same as 

‘ naksa’; as is clear from the text of ].2, on next page. In fact the term ‘sadhya’ 
sused in its literal sense of whatis to be proved; and the confusion in usage is 
due to the diversity, of opinion as to the exact nature of what is actually proved by the 
{nference. This has been discussed in detail by the Var tika on Su. 1-1-5 (Translation, 
pp. 172-174.) Bearing this in mind, the next sentence exemplifying the (1) of the 
16, may be rendered according to modern usage as—that which subsists in (is concomi- 
tant with) the Subject, and also in things where the predicated character is known to 
subsist, and also where the predicated character is known not to subsist’;—and s0 
throughout in the present constext ; but we prefer to use the term ‘ probandum’, a8 it 
means whatis to beproved, and as such is an exact equivalent to the original term 


4 sadhya', so that it lends itself to the same uses as the original term. 


 { With a view to guard against having to insert the parenthetical explanation at 
each step, it may be stated here that the term ‘ Homologue’ will, in the present con- 
text, stand for what the text calls ‘sajatiya’, by which is meant the ‘ sapaksa’ of the 
= a 
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it is found that horns are present in the animal present, and 
is present in all cows and also in some non-cows) ; [this is too 
wide];—(8) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 
and the Homologue, and does not subsist in the Reverse; 
e.g. ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product’ 
[where the character of product subsists in sound, and in 
its homologues, the non-eternal jar etc. ; and it does not sub- 
sist in the eternal Soul); [thisis oulid];—{4) that which is 
concomitant with the Probandum, does not subsist in the 
Homologue and. is concomitant with the Reverse; e. g., 
‘sound is eternal, because it is a product’ (where the character 
of product subsists in sound, but in no other eternal thing, 
and it is found in all non-eternal things); [this is contradic- 
tory] ;—(5) that which is concomitant with the Probandum, 
which does not subsist in the Homologue, and which subsists 
in a part of the Reverse; e. g. ‘sound is eternal, because while 
being possessed of generality and individuality it is perceptible 
by our external sense-organ’ (where the character stated ig 
found to be present in sound, it is not present in any eternal 
thing, and it subsists in some non-eternal things) ; {this is. 
contradictory];—(6) that which is concomitant with the Pro- 
pandum, and does not subsist in either the Homologue or the 
Reverse; e. g., ‘sound is eternal, because while possessed of 
generality and individuality, it is perceptible by the auditory 
organ, like the jar’ (where the character mentioned is one that 
subsists in sound, but not in any other thing, eternal or non- 
eternal; [this is too specific] ;—(7) that which is concomitant 
with the Probandum, subsists in a part of the Homologue 
and is concomitant with the Reverse also ;—e. g. “ this is a 
non-cow; because it has horns’ (horns are found in non-cows 
and in cows also); [this is too wide] ;—(8) that which is con- 
comitant with the Probandum, subsists in the Homologue and 
later writers, that im which the predicated character is admitted by both parties to 
subsist ; and the torm t Reverse” willstand for ‘yipaksa’, that in which the predicated 
character is admitted by both parties to be non-subsistent. 
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is intangible’ (intangibility subsisting in all eternal things 
and also in some non-eternal things) ; [this is too wide] ;—(9) 
that which is concomitant with the Probandum, subsists in 
a part of the Homologue, and also in a part of the Reverse ; 
e.g. ‘Sound is non-eternal, because having generality and 
individuality, itis perceptible to us by our evternal sense-organs’; 
here the qualifying term ‘ having generality and individuality ’ 
is added with a view to exclude Generality (which has no 
generality), Inherence (which also has no generality) and 
Individuality (which has no further individuality); the term 
‘perceptible to us’ serves to exclude atoms; and ‘ perceptible 
by external organs’ excludes the Soul; [this reasoning is 
‘yalid] ;—(10) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 
and the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse ; 
e.g. when a person states the following reasoning entirely 
on the basis of his own doctrine—‘ Sound is -non-eternal, 
because it is a product’ [which is valid if the man holds 
that sound is actually produced; and yet the reasoning 
to the contrary also would be valid—‘ Sound is eternal 
because it is not a product’—when put forward by the man 
on the basis of his own doctrine that Sound is never produced, 
itis only manifested]; [this is valid];—(11) that which is 
concomitant with the Probandum, in whose case there is 
no Homologue, and which subsists in a part of the Reverse; 
e. g. ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible by externul 
sense-organs’; [this is contradictory];—(15) that which is 
Var, P, 167, concomitant with the Probandum, in whose 
case there isno Homologue, and which does 

nob subsist in the Reverse; e. g. ‘the living body is not 
without soul, as (if it were) it would not be the receptacle 
of the sense-organs’; [this is valid] ;—(16) that which is con- 
comitant with the Probandum, and in whose case there is 
neither Homologue nor Reverse; e. g. ‘all things are eternal 
because they are knowable ’; [this is too specific]. These are 
the sixteen kinds of Probans concomitant with the Proban- 
dum; out of these, five (3, 9, 10, 11 and 15) are true Probans, 
x j Naya 485. 
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and the rest are only apparent (fallacious) Probans. Of the 
former five, two, the third and the ninth, are affirmative- 
negative, not subsisting in the Reverse.at all; the tenth and 
eleventh, as propounded bya person entirely on the basis of 
his own doctrines, are universal-affirmative ; and the fifteenth 
is negative, 


The following are the sixteen kinds of Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum (the second group of sixteen, 
mentioned in the Zegt at the bottom of p. 165):—(1) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and is concomitant with 
the Homologue and the Reverse; e.g. ‘ Earth, Water, Fire 
and Akashaare non-eternal, because they are inodorows’;— 
(2) that which subsists ina part of the Probandum, is conco- 
mitant with the Homologue and subsists in a part of the 
Reverse; e. g. ‘speech and mind have generality and indivi- 
duality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are non-eternal’;—(3) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homologue 
and does not subsist in the Reverse; e. g. ‘speech and mind 
are non-eternal becruse they are products’;—(4) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, does not subsist in the 
Homologue and is concomitant with the Reverse; e. g. 
‘speech and mind are eternal, because they are products ’* ;— 
(5) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, does not 
subsist in the Homologue and subsists in a part of Reverse; 
e,g. ‘speech and mind are possessed of generality and 
individuality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are eternal’;—(6) that which subsists in a part 
of the Probandum, and does not subsist in either the Homo- 
logue or the Reverse; e. g. ‘Soundis non-eternal because tt 
has for its non-constituent cause a disjunction born of disjunc- 
tion’? ;—(7) that which subsists in part of the Probandum and 


© This subsists in a part of the Probandum, as Dhvamsa is an eternal thing and 
isa product. The reading sitaea is wrong ; as the reasoning with this word would 


be perfectly valid. 
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t of the Homologue, and is concomitant with the 


ina par 
eternal because they are inodo- 


Reverse; e. g. ‘atoms are non- 
rous’ ;—(8) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 
in a part of the Homologue and in a part of the Reverse 56g. 
‘speech and mind are non-eternal, because they are incor- 
poreal’ ;—(°) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum 


and in a part of the Homologue, and does not subsist in the 
Reverse; e. g. ‘speech and mind are non-eternal, because 
possessed of generality and individuality they are perceptible 
by our external sense-organs ’*;— (10) that which subsists 
ina part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homo- 
logue, and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. ‘Colour 
and Cognition are non-eternal, because they are incor poreal, 
like sensation’; when this reasoning would be put forward 
on the basis ofa definite (Banddha) doctrine [according to 
which the shandhas of Sensation, Name and Impression, which 
are different from the skandhas of Colour and Cognition, are 
non-eternal, and as such constitute the Homologue with which 
the ‘incorporeality > is concomitant]; t—(11) that which sub- 
sists in apart of the Probandum, and in whose case there 
is no Homologue f; e. g. ‘the eye and cognition are non- 
eternal, because they are incorporeal, like Colour &¢.’ ;—(12) 
that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 
which does not subsist in the Homologue, and 
in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. ‘sound and mind 


Var : P. 168. 


are non-eternal, becausethey are audible’;—(13) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum §, in whose case there 
is no Homologue and which is concomitant with the Reverse; 


a The Benares Edition reads @TAITTAAT for maiad; neither is satisfactory ; the 
founer gives better sense ; but the syntax is not clear. 


+ The words enclosed within brackets in tne Benares Edition are not wanted. 


i aaa tae wT of the Bib. Ind: edition is wrong reading. The correct 
reading is supplied by the Benares edition-atamea. 


§ In several places in this para. the Benares edition reads qieaazarata but the 
original reading at the very outset is wedge vara; and ex-hypolhesi every one of 
these sixteen is wmeane vata. 
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e.g. ‘sound and mind are eternal*, because they are pro- 
ducts’ ;—(14) that which subsists in a part ef the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Homologue and which subsists in 
a part of the Reverse; 2. g: ‘the eye and cognition are eternal, 
because they are corporeal’;—(15) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, in whose case there is no Homologue, 
and which does not subsist in the Reverse; e. g. ‘the 
bodyt is not without Soul, because (if it were) it would 
‘not be the receptacle of the sense-organs’;—(16) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and in whose case there 
is neither Homologue nor Reverse ;—eg. ‘All things are 
non-eternal because they are ineorporeal.’ All these sixteen 
kinds of Probans, subsisting as they do in only a part of the 
Probandum, are all fallacious, 


The following are the sixteen kinds of Probans not sub- 
sisting in the Probandum (the third group of sixteen men- 
tioned in the Tegi, bottom of p. 165) :—(1) that which does 
not subsist in the Probandum, and which is concomitant with 
the Homologue and the Reverse ; e.g., ‘the Earth is non. 
eternal, because it is inodorous’;—{2) that whieh does not 
subsist in the Probandum, which is concomitant with the 
Homologue and subsists in a part of the Reverse; e. g. 
‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is not audible’; —(3}that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, is concomitant with the 
Homologue and does not subsist in the Reversef ; e. g. ‘Sound 

-is a thing (i. e. a Substance, a Quality or an Action), because it 
is inaudible and is possessed of a generality ’»§—(4) that which 


2 The reading safic? would make the reasoning quite valid, which it is not. 
+ The reasoning with the term £ BUT 7 ‘body’ is invalid ; if it were AAt, 
‘living body ’,it would make it valid. 


t amaf: and faagata, both readings will suit here ; but the Tätparya favours 


faqaiata : 

§ If mere tinaudibility’ were pub forward, that would apply to Generality ete, 
also, which are not ‘artha’; so that the Probans,. in that case, will not be ana ; 
hence the further qualification of possessing generality is added ; which excludes 


Generality and the rest, whichhave no generality at all_—Tatparya. ‘The name 


artha applies to Substance, Quality and Action’ —says the Vaishésika Sūtra 8-2-3, 
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does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which is concomitant with the Reverse; e. g.‘ Sound ig a 
thing, because it has no generality ’;—(5) that which does not 
subsist either in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which subsists in the Reverse;* 2. g. ‘Sound has a cause, 
because it is not a thing ’;—(6) that which subsists neither in 
the Probandum, nor in the Homologue, nor in the Reverse; e.g. 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is a nonentity ’;—(7) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue and which is concomitant with the Reverse; 
e. g. ‘Sound is intangible, because it is a substance ’;—(8) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum and which’ subsists 
in a part of the Homologue and alsoin a part of the Reverse; 
e.g. ‘Sound has a cause because itis corporeal’;—(9) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a 
part of the Homologue and which does not subsist in the 
Reverse; e.g. ‘Sound has a receptacle becanse it is visible’; 
this reasoning fulfulling the said conditions according to the 
doctrine of the Vaishésikast ;—(10) that which does not 
subsist in the Probandum, which is concomitant with the 
Homologue and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. 
‘ Sound is non-eternal because it is not audible’; this reasoning 
being urged on the basis of a particular doctrine (of the 
_ Soulrantikas, for whom nothing is eternal, whence no ‘Reverso’ 


in the said reasoning would be possible) ;—(11). that which 


does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. 
‘t Sound is non-eternal, because it is corporeal’;—(12) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
in whose case there is no Reverse; e.g. ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a non-entity ’3—(13) that which does not 


e 9 $ e 
E faasala is the correct reading ; faaata f® would make this identical with (6). 


t Tuis has been added with a view tomect the objection that Tnherence is visible 


and yet without a receptacle, and so visibility is not non-subsistent in the Reverse. 
According to the Vaishésikas however Inherence is not visible, being beyond the. 


teach of the Senses, and knowable only by Inference (sce Prashastapada, P. 329). 
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subsist in the Probandum, in whose case there is no Homo- 
rate Eee logue, and which is concomitant with the 

Reverse; e. g. ‘Sound is eternal because it ts 
inaudible ’;—(14) that which not does subsist in the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Homologue and which subsists in a 
part of the Reverse; ‘Sound is eternal because it is incorpo- 
real’;*—(1b) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, in 
whose case there is no Homologue, and which does not subsist 
in the Reverse; e. g. ‘Sound is eternal because is is a non- 
entity ’;—(16) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, 
and in whose case there is neither Homologue nor Reverse ; 
e.g. ‘ All things are non-eternal because they are non-entities.’ 
All these sixteen, not subsisting in the Probandum, are Falla- 
cious: Probans. 


“Tt has been said above (p. 166, l. 1), that the two 
groups of sixteen will afford 64 varieties, through the 
diversity caused by either the qualifying factor or the quali- 
fied factor being unknown [when the Probans is stated in a 
qualified form] :—now how does this come about?” This 
comes about from the fact of both the concomitant and the 
non-concomitant Probans being stated in a qualified form; that 
is to say, the sixteen that are concomitant with the Probandum 
(the first group of 16 described above) and also those that subsist 
in part of the Probandum (the second group of 16 described 
above),—these 32 become 64 when we take into considera- 
tion the diversity caused by the fact of either the qualify- 
ing factor or the qualified factor being unknown. OF 
these we shall give examples of the concomitant Probans 
first—(1) ‘Sound is non-eternal, because being undenot- 


able it is knowable’; where the qualifying factor -(eing - 


undenotable) is unknown (sound being known to be something 


* The Benares edition reads saieta for ASETA; and (15) has dropped out 
of the Bib. Ind. edition. It is supplied by the Benares edition thus—- arang a- 
camasa: taungia: aa: waaa. 

+The Bib. Ind. reading is corrupt. The correct reading is supplied by the Benares 
edition ‘ag: af? for ‘Ewa; wea’, 
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quite denotable by words) ;—(2) ‘Sound is non-eternal because 
being knowable, it is undenotable’; where being uwndenotable 
is the qualified factor and is unknown. We can find similar 
varieties in regard to every one of the 16 Probans concomitant 
with the Probandum; and the samo examples will serve in 


` both cases (by reversing the qualified and qualifying factors, 


as just shown). As examples of similar varieties of the Pro- 
bans that subsists in a part of the Probandum, we have the 
following :—(1)‘ Earth, Water, Fire, and Akasha are non-eter- 
nal,because being undenotable they are trodorous ’, where the 
qualifying factor (being undenotable) ig unknown ;-—(2) ‘the 
same, Barth etc., are non-eternal, because being inodorous they 
are undenotable’, where ‘ undenotability ’ is the qualified factor 
and is unknown. Similarly with all other Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum, 

Similarly we may trace the 64 varieties due to the diversity 
caused by the fact of the qualified or the qualifying factor 
being inapt, F. g., ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because being a 
product it is know.ble’ [where the qualified factor, knowability, 
is inapt, being absolutely incapable of proving what it is put 
forward to prove], and ‘ Sound is non-eternal, Because being 
knowable it is a product’ [where knowability is the qualifying 
factor, and is inapt], Similarly with every one of the 
examples. 

Similar 64 varieties would be available, due to the diversity 
caused by the qualifying or the qualified factor being doubtful ;, 
e. g. ‘this is the peacock’s sound, because while containing 
the sadja and the other notes of the musical scale, it does not 


‘consist of distinct letter-sounds, [where the qualifying factor, 


the presence of the other notes besides sadja, is doubtful, 
the peacock’s voice being held to consist almost entirely of 
the ‘sadja’ note alone]; and ‘ this is the peacock’s sound, 
because while not consisting of distinct letter-sounds, it contains 
the sadja and other notes of the musical scale’ [where the 


presence of the other notes is the qualified factor, which 18 


doubtful J. 
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The (3 times 64, 192) instances enumerated above are those 
in which both parties admit of the unknown and doubtful 
characters of the qualifying and qnalified factors entering into 
the natureof the Probus subsisting in the Probandum. Those 
instances again where only one or the other of tho two parties 
admits of the unknown character, will be 128, made up of those 
that are concomitant with the Probandum and those that are not 
concomitant with it (subsisting in only a part of it)*. he 
samo 64 varieties again become 192 (3 times 64) through tho 
diversity caused by—(1) the fact of the qualified and qualify- 
ing factors being not co-evistent, (2) the fact of the qualified 
and qualifying factors being doubtful, and (3) the fact of the 
qualifying and qualified factors being inapt. Again there are 
123 varieties caused by the diversity due to the qualified and 
the qualifying factors having unknown substrata,—unknown 
to oneor to both parties, ‘These again, as before, lead on to 
another group of 192+. For example—‘ This place is fiery 
because it is smoky’ [where the qnalitied factor, tha place, is 
held by both parties to bo not the substratum of fieriness$] ; 
and ‘the Soul exists because it has the qualities of Desire and 
the rest’ [where tho Suu/, as the substra- 
tum of existence or of the qualities, is not 
accepted by one of the parties, the Bauddha or the Vedantin, 
for instance. | 


Var: P. 170. 


Following isan instance where the qualifying factor is 
inapt, not-concomitant and unknown :—‘ Sound is nou- -eternal, 
because while following after effort it is a product’ f where the 
qualified factor, being a product, is itself apt to prove non- 
eternality, and the qualification ‘following after effort’ 


X giva way would be 132; but as the number will be only twice 64, the 
Titparya rightly interprets it as 128, expounding the compound gua 
as ‘thirty less than 2°. 

+ A whole line is wanting in the Bib. Ind. edition—atter gITIATAT: —q- aning 
qaraaraacaaatagar g ATR AR I ga: Yada gaai Tat 

t It having been shown above (Text, P. 52) that what is proved by the Inference is 
not the place as being fiery,—but the Fiery Place. 
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entirely superfluous, and hence inapt].* The following is an 
instance where the qualified factor is not-concomitant, and 
inapt :—‘ Sound is non-eternal, because while differing with 
the difference in its cause, it is apprehended.’t 
The following is an instance where the qualified factor is 
not co-existent :— ‘ Primordial Matter exists, because there is 
uniformity among its diverse modifications’ The following 
is an instance where the qualifying factor is not co-existent— 
‘ye words colour, taste, odour, toueh and sound have 
‘denotations entirely different from that of the word sandal, 
because, while not bearing (to the sandal,} the relation of 
compound and component, they are referred to by means 
of that word’.§ The same reason when stated inversely 
affords the instance of the non-existent qualified factor. | 
An instance where the Probans put forward is actually 
known to be otherwise, we have in the following argument 
as put forward by others (the Mimansakas)—‘ Word is 
eternal, because it is repeated (by several persons).’? [Where, 
as a matter of fact ibis known that repetition proves, not 
only eternality, but non-eternality also, as will be shown 
below, in Adhyaya II]. The following again is an instance 


2 The same reasoning, when stated inthe form ‘because while being a product, 
it follows after effort’, would also be an instance of the qualified factor being inapt 
ete., etc. 

+ ‘Being apprehended’ is the qualified factor ; and as it belongs to eternal things 
also, it is zxapt, unable to prove non-eternalily, which 1s proved by the other character, 
of ‘differing with difference in the cause’, 

+ What is meant by this reasoning is thatevery modification of matter—in the 
shape of the several things of the world—shows this uniform character that it is of 
the nature of pleasure, pain and stupefaction. The fallacy of this lies in the faet 
that the ‘uniformity’ found inthe modificationsis put forward to prove the existence 
of Primordial Matter ; so that the Probans is ina substratum other than that of the 
Probandum.—Té@tparya. 

§ Wehave the assertion ‘colour &c, of the sandal ” which shows that the things, 
colour &c., belong to the sandal and are not its component pa‘ts. So that the absence 
of this relation subsists in the things, colour &c. ; while what are referred to by means 
of the word ‘ sandal” are the words ‘ colour’ &c. . 

|| że. when stated in the form—tbecause while they are referred to by means of 
ihe word sandal, they do not bear the relation of compound and compon ent.’ 

“Up to this, we have had 832 varieties. 
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where tha qualifying factor is doubtful and unknown— This 
place is fiery, because while being smoky it gives light ’,— 
this reasoning being urged while the presence of smoke is 
merely suspected.* When the same reasoning is put forward 
inthe inverse form (‘because while giving light itis smoky ’) 
wo have an instance of the doubtful qualified factor. 


Thus then we find that tho doubtful, the unknown, and 
the non-concomitant, (which have been shown to bə 32 in 
number) become sixty-four, through the diversity caused 
by its being unknown to both or one of the two parties. T 
And these, by the computation indicated above, make up the 
number 384. The same number we have in connection with 
those Probans that are known to be otherwise. The same 
computation applies to those in whom the qualifying factor 
is contradictory, and also to those in whom the qualified factor 
is contradictory. And examples of these are to be found 
under the Vurtita dealing with the individual Fallacious 
Probans (on the noxt five Sitras), and may also be observed 
by the student himself. 


Thus then, by the several computations detailed above, 
the number of Probans, right and wrong, through due dis- 
tinction being drawn between the diversities attending the 
qualifying and qualified factors, comes to be 2032. And if 
we take into consideration the diversities due to being unknown 
and other defects of the Probans, the variety becomes 
innumerable. As for the Probans not subsisting in the 
Probandum, inasmuch as they are absolutely non-existent (in 
the Probandum) they could not be qualified by any qualifica- 
tions ; and as such they are not mentioned under the defects 
attending the qualified and qualifying factors. 


o The Tatparya reads AAUTEATT for ZatFARLAT which is found in both editions. 
The translation follows the reading of the Ta@tparya. 

+ The reading in both editions is corrupt. The translation is in pecondanta with 
the explanation given by the Tatparya, in tke following words—4 atqrartagt- 
anaaga g ana sHaraacilagar Vg: agiata. 
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Thus have been described in full detail those Probang 
that are concomitant and non-concomitant with the actually 
existing Probandum. Of these the sixteen 
principal varieties of the ‘waknown’ Probang 
e such as do not subsist in the Probandum. Tho Inconclu- 


Var: P. 171. 
ar 
sive Probaus have only six main varieties; among those 
concomitant with the Probandum, the number of the Con-. 
tradictory Probans is only four; and the last of them, subsist- 


“ing in every possible Probandum, is too universal. The other 


Fallacious Probans, which are Unknown, Tnconclusive and 
Contradictory, are, each of them, diversified through being 
non-concomitant and unknown; * and the examples of these 
are to'be found among those we have already cited. 


Some people assert that the Inconclusivo Probans is the 
same as thab which is not unconcomitant with the con- 
tradictory. But this is not right; simply because it is an 
impossibility; we have already explained that ° avyabhi- 
chāra’, absence of non-concomitance, is not possible in refer- 
ence to two contradictory things (i. e. nothing can be con- 
eomitant with two contradictories). If however we do admit 
of such concomitance, then the number of varieties of such 
a Probans becomes 25; there are five Probans; and each of 
these being opposed (or contradicted) by similar and dissimi- 
far Probans, give rise to five pentads. Exiumples of every 
one of these twenty-five varieties are not possible; hence they 
are not illustrated. 


ee 


* The Benares edition reads SsiagitarieamraTgt SHSATIMTIUE Naa TERT 
The passage as read in the Bib. Ind. edition would mean— the other Fallacious Pro- 
bans, which are Inconclusive, become, diversified through being non-concomitant— 
contradictory and well-known-non-concomitant’, The former reading is decidedly 
better. 

t The ‘five pentads ” are thus explained in the Tétparya -—There are two kinds of 
the universal affirmative Probans, that which is concomitant with the Homologue 
and that which is not so concomitant; the negative Probans is only one „and the 
pisitive-negatsve Pyobans is of two kinds, that which is concomitant with the 
Momologue and that which is not concomitant with it- These five are opposed by 
sunilar and dissimilar Probans ; i.e., the universal afirmative Probans is contradicted 
by another universal affirmative Provans ; as also by the other four kinds ; similarly 


Ui 
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Such are the Fallacions Probans, whose varieties have 
been briefly described as above; and with a view to include 
allthese varieties, the Author has put forward the Sūtra, which 
sets out the divisions of the Fallacious Probans. “ We find 
that the fact that the number of Fallacious probans is five 1s 
implied by the definitions provided (in the next five Stitras) ; 
i.e. that the number of Fallacious Probans is five is clearly 
indicated by the five Sūtras that propound the definitions of 
the five Fallacious probans; so that the present Sūtra, if it 
wero simply meant to restrict the number to five, would be 
entirely superfluous.” It is certainly not superfitions ; as 
all that the definition doesis to differentiate (a thing from like 
and unlike things); that is, all that the definitions (provided ia 
the next five SUtras) do is to differentiate the Fallacious 
Probans from one another; and they do not restrict the num- 
ber to five; tho definitions do not indicate that the number of 
Fallacious Probans is five only. 


— 
Strra (5). 
The Inconclusive Probans (1). 
Bhasya. 
[P. 51, L. 11 to P. 52, D. 5]. 
From among the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 
“UHE LNCONCLUSIVE* IS THAT WHICH IS TAINTED 
BY INDECISION .—St. ð. 
The term ‘vyabhichara’, ‘indecision >, means non-fixity on 
any one point}; and that which is accompanied by this ‘indeci- 
sion’ is the ‘indecisive’. As for example, in the reasoning 


ee 
with each of the other tour kinds ; so that with each of the five there are five contra- 


dictories ; thus giving the number 25, which is the number of those that are cuncomi- 
tant with contradictorics. 

©The term, MAaiteaw is explained by the anaga aT as follows—‘ RT, 
qva aaa aT Sara’ RTA afeqata © Taa: | aT: ATA: 
HEAT sara at Raa: € vaia :— says the Bhasya below (P. 52,1. 4). On this 
Sa. the Tatparya remarks that the terms ‘inconclusive’ and ‘indecisive’ being 
synonymous—which is the term defined and which the defining terin should vary 
with the student. IË he knows the meaning of ‘inconclusive’ and not that of ‘indeci- 
sive’ then the latter shall be for him the defined term, and the former the defining 
term, and so vice versa. 

+I. E., When a Probans is found to be concomitant with neitherthe proban- 
dum only, nor the negation of the probandum only,—but with Both—then it is said 
to be ‘tainted by vyabhichara or indecision o 
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«Sound is eternal, because it is intangible,—the jar which jg 
tangible has been found to be non-eternal,—and Sound is not 
tangible,—therefore, being intangible, Sound must be eternal’, 

‘we find that the character of intangibility has been put 
forward as proving the character of non-eternality; while asa 
matter of fact the two characters do not bear to each other 
the relation of proof and proved (Probdans and Probandum) ; 

[as all non-eternal things are not, tangible, e.g. Buddhi is 
non-eternal and yet it is intangible]; for we find that the 
Atom is tangible and yet eternal*, If the Soul and such 

- other things (which combine eternality with intangibility) be 

‘cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then,—inas- 

~~ much as the Probans has been defined (above, in Sa. 1-1-3 t) as 

. ¢that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to 

* the instance’,—‘ intangiblity ’ will have to be rega rded as the 

_ ~*~ Probans;.and this would be found to be not necessarily con- 

comitant with eternality,—e. g. in the case of Budthi, which 

is intangible and yet non-elernal. So that in both kinds of 

instance [in that of dissimilarity, in the case of jun cited 

before, which is tangible and non-eternal,—and in that of simi- 

larity, as in the case of Soul, which is intangible and eternal], 

` there is ‘indecision’, non-concomitance, (between intangibility 

and non-elrnality); and thus they cannot be accepted to be 

related as probans and probandum; and thus, not fulfiliing 

the conditions of the Probans, what is cited in the above 
“reasoning cannot be a true Probaus. 


y [If the term ‘salted : be taken as embodying the defi- 
nition, and ‘agfa: as the term defined, in that case the 
word AARIA :, shoald be explained as follows :]—Lu the rea- 

soning cited, eternality is one anta’, point, and ‘non-eternality’ 
; is another one ‘anta’, point; that which subsists in—is con- 
comitant with—vne puint would be ‘akanta’, one-pointed ; 
and the contrary (that is not concomitant, with one) would be 
‘anaikanla’, not one-vointed; as this would be concomitant 


‘with both (the Probandum, eternality, and its contrary; 


non-eternality).t 
PA Vartika on Sūtra 5. 
[P. 171, L. 16 to P. 173, L. 16]. 
From among the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans, the 
Lnconclusive is that which is indecisive—says the Bhasya. The 


———— 


@ Sothat we cannot deduce intangibilily from eternality. ; 
ț In this case the definition of this Fallacious Probans will be ‘ that which 18 
i positively or negatively concomitant with (i. e. whose presence or absence is concom!- 
pe tant with) both, the probandum as well as the reverse’;and this will be a true defini- 

tion, as serving to exclude all the other Pallacious Probans, the Contradictory etc. 
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term ‘@kdn/a’ means that which is fixed on one point (2hasmin 
anté niyatah’). : 

* What is indecisiveness ?”’ eee 

Indecisiveness consists in the Probans subsisting in 
the Probandum, in the Homologue and also elsewhere; 
hence that Probans is called ‘indecisive’ which, while 
subsisting in the Probandum and its Homologue, sub- 


sists in other things also; and such subsisting constitutes 


connection with every individual thing, except Knowability 
(which belongs to all things), there are two aspects (positive 
and negative); e. g.‘ eternality ’—‘non-eternality ’, ‘pervading’— — 
‘non-pervading’, and so on; and if it is found that what is 
put forward as the Probans applies toboth thess aspects, it is 
called ‘ Inconclusive.’ 
[The Bauddha urges the following objection}:— 
“The term ‘inconclusive’ being a negative term (not- 
Tre PE conclusive), does the negative particle con- 
note Paryudasa, exclusion (so that ‘not-con- 
clusive’, denoting exclusion of something, which implies 
the inclusion of others, stands for that something positive, ; 
which is other than conclusive)? or merely prasajyapratisedha, 
preclusion (so that ‘non-conclusive,’ denoting mere preclusion 
which does not imply inclusion, stands fora simple negation or 
non-existence, the absence of the conclusive) ?* ‘What does 
this mean?’ It meansthatif exclusion is meant, then every 
Fallacious Probans can be called ‘Inconclusive’: If ‘Inconclusive’ 
stands for what is non-conclusive, then every kind of Fallacious 
Probans becomes included in the term; [as it is only the true 
Probans that is ‘conclusive ’, every Fallacious Probans would 
be not-conclusive]; and this would mean that there is only one 
kind of Fallacious Probans (the Inconclusive). If, on the 
other hand, the negative particle means simple preclusion or 
non-existence, the term ‘inconclusive’ would mean the non- 
evistence of the conclusive; and certainly this non-ewistence 


a Asa rule, in negative compounds the former connotation is accepted. 
Nyu sai wale 
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‘indecision’ (or non-concomitance, with the Probandum), In . 
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could not stand for indecision or non-consomitancs [as concomi- 
tance and non-concomitance are properties belonging to posi- 
tive things; aud they can never subsist in mre non-egistence, 
which, by its very nature, is something with :egard to which 

` nothing can be predicated]; so that in this case it would be 
wrong to call any Fallacious Probans ‘ inconclusive. ” f 


Our answer to the above is that we do not admit the view 
that the negative particle (in ‘Inconclusive’) connotes ezelu- 
sion; we hold that it connotes Preclusion. “ But Preclu- 

sion (implying only non-existence of certain things) would 
be mere negation (with regard to which nothing could 
be predicated),” Non-ewistence is nob mere negation; as 
it serves to qualify a positive character ; the term ‘ incon- 
elusive? means that character which is possessed of this quali- 
fication that it does not subsist in only one aspect of a thing ; 
where the non-subsisting appears as adefinite qualification of 
the character ; and as such it cannot be regarded as a mere 
negation; as a matter of fact, no relation of qualification and 
qualified can belong toamere negation ;no mere negation 
could ever be spoken of as ‘subsisting in one aspect of a 
thing ’ or ‘ not subsisting in one aspevt of the thing.’ “Why 
so?” Because we find this true in the case of the uegative 
compound ‘Non-Brahmam1’; in this compound word ‘ non- 
brahmna’ we find that the negative particle connoting 
preclusion, serves to preclude what follows in the next term 
(‘brahmi’) ; and certainly it does not signify mere negation; 
and exactly similaris the case with the term under considera- 
tion (‘Iaconclusive’, which also is negative compound. $ 
WF iFor a discussion asto the siguiication of the negative particle, our reader is 
= referred to the writers Prabhakara Mimadnsa, P. 237. 
$ In connection with this discussion the Tatparya makes the following observa- 
_ tion: —The orthodox Naiyayika view is that the negative particle ina negative com- 
pound always connotes exclusion; and this also is the most reasonable view. But 
the answer given bythe author of the Vartika to the Bauddha objection is put 


forwardin the other way, because the Bauldha himself is very fond of preclusion, 


and employs this to criticise everything; so that our author, in order to make his 


w gensera the more effective, offersiton the basis of the Bauddha’s own view. S0 
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The example of the ‘Tncouclusive’ Probans (cited in the 
Bhisya) is— Sound is eternal, because it is tangible. ” [When 
Sound is called ‘usparshavdn’, the possessive afix in this 
term is explained as ‘shabgusya asparshatvam,’ where] the 
Genitive ending (in ‘ shabd isya’) indicatesa difference between 
‘Sound’ and ‘ intangibility’). Now what is this (‘intangibility’ 
as different from‘ Sound’)? The ‘intaagibility’ (of Souad) 
may mean either that it enjoys its own existence while not being 
the receptacle of tangibility, or thatit is related to existence 
while not being the receptacle of tangibility;—in both cases 
it would be somethiag different from the Sound itself; so that 
the Genitive ending would bə fully significant. “ How can 
this be? [How can the meaning of ‘intangibility ’ be as exs 
plained ?)” It must be accepted to have the said meaning, 
on the ground that the term ‘intangible’ is used when 
the said idea is- present, and it is not used when it is not 
present; that is to say, when a certain thing enjoys its exis- 
tence while being tangible, the term ‘intangible ’ is not used 
with regard to it,—nor is it used in connection with what is aa 
absolute non-entity ; it is used however in connection with 
a thing which enjoys its existence while being intangible. 
And further, we can learn. the exact meaning of the term 
‘intangible’ by following the exact signification of the 
sentence that expresses the same idea ; and we find that the 
word ‘intangible’ means exactly what is meant by the sen- 


tence ‘the thing is related to existence while not being the 


receptacle of tangibility ’, [So that itis clear that we may 
take the term ‘ intangibility’ in either of the two senses 


wentioned above]. 


[The Bhasya, p. 52, 1. 4, has indicated the possibility 
of the Sūtra being interpreted in such a manner as to make 


that what our text means is that ‘even adinitting your view that the negative com- 
pound connotes preclusion, we hold that what is precluded is not a mere insignificant 
non-entity, but a positive entity qualified by the non-existence of another positive 
entity’. A 


Nyaya 500. 
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9 
ty . ? > s, 
and to take the term ‘anaikantikah’, ‘inconclusive’, as 


embodying the definition; the Opponent takes objection to 
this]—‘“* The transference (of the term ‘ inconclusive ’, ‘ anai- 
kantikah’ to the position of the definition) ig not possible; 
Ag if would not be proper. [If you define Savywbhichira as 
< anaikantika’, your definition being in the form ‘the Indeci- 
give is that which is inconclusive’, then there would be this 
difficulty that] as a matter of fact the term ‘ inconclusive’ 
has nowhere been explained, with the help of which expla- 
nation we could understand the exact nature of the ‘ Indeci- 
sive? Probans. So that it is not right to dofine the Indecisive 
Probans by the word ‘ inconclusive ’. ” 

Such a definition woald not be at all improper, we reply ; 
as what is meant by the term ‘inconclusive’ 
is known from ordinary usage; there is need 
for an explanation, in a scientific treatise, of only such things 
as are not known from ordinary usage ; it would be absolute- 
ly futile to provide explanations of things that can be known 
from ordinary experience ; and we know it from ordinary 
experience that the word ‘inconclusive’ signifies that which 


< savyabhicharah’ ‘indecisive’, the name of the thing defined, 


Var: P. 173. 


subsists in both aspects of a thing, If you think that it. 


is improper to make use of terms that have not been explain- 
ed in the treatise itself, then it would become necessary to 
provide adequate explanations of such ordinary words as 
‘pain’ and the like! ‘The conclusion thus is that the view 
expressed by the Bhasya is quite reasonable. 


‘Such a definition as has been propounded in the Sūtra 
would not be a correct definition, as it would not be compre- 
hensive.” 


What you mean is that the definition of the 
Tnconclusive Probans provided by the Salra does not include 
all kinds of Inconclusive Probans,—such for instance as the 
Too Specific Probans (which, as subsisting in neither of the 
two aspects of the Probandum, could not be said fo subsist in 


ve 
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both aspects|*. But what you say is not right; as the 
foo Specific Probans is actually included in the defini- 
tion. “How?” [When we speak of subsisting in both 
aspects, we mean subsisting either positively or negatively ; 
i. e. what is meant is that when itis found that the Probans 
put forward is such as can either be affirmed or denied in 
reference to both aspects, i. e. to the Probandum as well as its 
Reverse, it is called ‘inconclusive’; and certainly] the Too 
Specific Probans also, when taken negatively, is actually found 
to be such as has its negation common to both aspects ; and 
thus is capable of being called ‘Inconclusive ’. 


Some philosophers have included the ‘Neutralised’ Probans 
under the ‘Inconclusive’. They argue thus—‘‘ An example 
of the Neutralised Probans we have in the reasoning— 
‘The Soul is non-eternal, because it is something 
different from the Body’; and here we find that Difference 
from the Body is somethiag that subsists in eternal as well 
as non-eternal things (e. g.in the Atom and in Buddhi) ; 
and thus it fulfills the conditions of the ‘ Inconclusive’ 
Probans.” These philosophers have failed to grasp the 
exact signification of diversity of definitions and diversity 
of examples; when we assert that ‘the Inconclusive is that 
which is indecisive’, we provide a definition of the Lnconclus- 
iyə or non-concomitant Probans ; and if the characteristics 
mentioned in this definition were found in the ‘ Neutralised 
Probans’, then along could the definition be said to be too 
wide, (as including a fallacious Probans other than tho 
Inconclusive); but the fact that a certain example of 
the Inconclusive Probans is found to fulfil the conditions 
of some other kind of Fallacious Probans, does not 


m s . . S 
ə An example of the Too Specilic Probans we havo in the reasoning — the Earth is 


eternal, because itis odorous ;’ here it is found that ‘odorousness’ would fulfil the 


conditions of the definition if itsubsisted in both eternal and non-cternal things; as a 


matter of fact it subsists in neither ; as belonging to Earth alone, it subsists inno other 


eternal or non-eternal things. 
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in the definition of the * Inconclusivo’ 
circumstances that make a definition 
on-inclusion of what is meant to be 
on of what is not meant to be defined; 
of these defects is shown (by the fact 
of a certain concrete example fulfilling the conditions of 
ə than one definition) * In this connection 16 would be 
o definition of the ‘Neutralised ’ 


constitute a defect 
Probans ; as the only 
defective are—the n 
defined and the inclusi 
and certainly neither 


mor 
well if you looked into th 


Probans, which follows later on. 


ey 2 
Sutra (6). 
Phe Contradictory Probans (2). 
A ORRTAIN DOCTRINE (OR VIEW) HAVIN 
AQOHPTED, TAL PROBANS THAT IS CONTRADICTORY 
TO IT IS OALLED THE ‘ CONTRADICTORY. ’_(So. 6). 
BuAsya. 
[P. 52, L. 7 to L. 16.| 
The term ‘ fadvirodhi’, ‘contradictory to it’, means that 
which contradicts it, ie. that which contradicts (sets aside, 
renders impossible +) the doctrine that has been accepted. 
T. g. (Whenthoauthorof the Yogabhasya on Yogastitra. [11-13 } 
makes the two statements}—‘ This world, being a modifica- 
ton, ceases from manifestation, because its eternality is 
denied —and— Even when thus ceasing, it continues to exist, 
because its utter destruction is denied, ’ Here we find that 
what the Probans in the former reasoning—‘because its 
; a ; g 

eternality is denied ’—means 18 that ‘no modification can be 
eternal ; and this is certainly contradictory to the doctrine 
enunciated in the second statement, that ‘even when ceasing, 
He modification continues to exist.’ “How?” Well, 

; Be; niga ee : 
a pages aon of a thing is only the attaining of existence, 
fallen off (a2 ae falling off ; so that if the modification, when 
Tea ee Cease?) from tls eislence (vyakléh, from 
ao es A jon), does ‘continue to exist’, then it is not pos- 
on ae ae its eternality ; because the very fact that the 
eons continaes to exist even after manifestation 
en 


G BEEN 


en  ——————————— 


9% nS Te iS ae 5 
A AAWE is the reading in: both editions ; the Benares edition puts the # within 


pakes NN ite F the sentence remains incomplete and meaningless. 

impossible’. ya on. Su. 5-2-4, ‘is contradicted’ has been explained as ‘is ren 
t+ The re = = f é 

= Vartika, al words of the Wats are aaaa Bacay fawiet &o. as quoted in the 
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should constitute its elernality ; and ‘denial of its eternality’” 
should necessarily imply the possibility of the modification 
falling off from its existence; as it is only what actually falls 
off from existence that has been found to be non-eternal ; 
while that which still exists does not fall off from existence ;— 
so that ‘ continuing to exist’ and ‘falling off from existence’ 
are two mutually contradictory concepts; and as such can 
vever co-exist. ‘Thus it is found that the-Probans put forward 
(‘denial of eternality’) actually rejects the very doctrine (of 
continuity of ecistence) on whose basis it is put forward.* 


Virlika on Sa. 6. 
[Pi 173, D. 181to B. 175, E33] 


A certain decirine having been accepted, the Proñans contra- 
dictory to it is called ‘Contradictory ’—says the Sūtra. Now 
what is the real meaning of the Safra? Its meaning is that 
the Contradictory Probans is that which is contradictory to 
something that has been admitted. When thus interpreted, 
it includes all the different kinds of the ‘Contradictory Pro- 
bans’ which would otherwise remain unnoticed; that is to say, 
the definition is made to include all the general kinds of the 
Contradictory Probans; as thus interpreted, the definition 


3 po) E E a MM 


° There is a marked difference between the Bhagya’s account of the Cent ees 
Probans and that given by the later Lovicians. it is clear from the Bhasya that, wa 
ie weant is that the Probans is contradictory to some doairme that its propondo; 18 
already accepted. ‘The later Logicians detine it as tha: which proves the ponte ictory 
of the proposition which it is put forward to prove. The earliest mention on tin a E 
view is found in the Vartila, which puts it forward as an alternative a ans ion 0 
the definition given in the Sūtra. The words o£ the Sūtra afford directly t 16, nen 
ing assigned to them in the Bhasya ; but how the words may be ane yiel it ie 
later view is thus explained in the anagafaart aan Aa aag RN 


aufana arana Irga gA ARRA aga: aigua sanmi aras 
- ie q s tine vi i ing to refute and then 
; fasg: | [when the opponent repeats the view he is going ; 
m the e reason, this reason is contradictory] ast araa drg 
fexa aearaaTt wget At agta arawan a Rg: [That which really happens 
i rove a conclusion contrary to what itis meaut to prove]. The former of these 
oe ex lanations isnot right ; the latter represents the generally. accepted vey: : 
S Pavishuddhi thus distinguishes ‘ Virodha ron Bnei Ta me 
a i agains eaker y 
3} i ‘lien the assertion inade goes against what the speaks j y 
ee as on the basis of a more authoritative pramana ; while ibare is 
& ‘dh j} a the assertion itself contains within itself the elements of contradiction, 
Wen one part of it asserts one thing and another part a totally coutradictory thing. 
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means ‘that which contradicts or sets aside an admitted fact, 
and that whichis contradicted or set aside by an admitted fact?.* 
“Jn that case [if the Probans Isis Contradictory ” when 
it sets aside or is set aside by an admitted fact], there 
would be only one kind of ‘ Fallacious Probans’, the Con. 
tradictory only [as all the five kinds fulfil the conditions 
herein laid down as pertaining to the Contradictory]. z 
It is quite true that the Contradictory Probans is the 
only one kind of Fallacious Probans. ‘The 
care fact is that all the varieties of Fallacious Pro. 
bans are included in the common name ‘ Contradictory’, on 
the ground of every one of them having the common character 
of being ‘contradictory’ in the above-mentioned sense (that it is 
set aside by or sets aside an admitted fact); but though similar, 
they are subdivided into five sub-classes; just as though all 
things are included in the name ‘knowable’, yet they are 
divided into sixteen classes. ‘‘ In that case the Contradic'ory 
itself should nob be mentioned (as one of the five sub-class- 
ses). ” It would not be right to omit it f ; as itis necessary 
to mention that also for the purpose of indicating the special 
features of what has been comprehended in a general way; 
just as in the case of ‘ knowable’ (where ‘knowable’ is men- 
tioned as ond of the 16 classes also); (the special feature 
meant to be indicated is that) while the other four kinds of 
Fallacious Probans, the Znconclusive and the rest, have a 
two-fold character—that of being contradictory and that of 
being inconclusive, or mistimed, or the rest,—the Contradictory 
has the single characteristic of being contradictory only ; so 
that being of a kind different, in this respect, from the other 
four, it is necessary to mention it separately ; just asin the 
common expression of ‘ ¢rinolapa’ [where though the ‘ ulapa’, 
soft grass, is already included in ‘ trina’, grass, yet ib is men- 
tioned apart from the latter because it is distinguished from: 
WP ahe Patparya adds—That which so sets aside or isset aside, either in its own 
form, or in its character of Probans. That is either the Probaus that is put forwat 


embodies in itself a conception opposed to an adinitted fact; orit, asa Probans; 
Proves a conclusion that is opposed to an admitted fact. 


: f The Bib, Ind, edition omits #7 a mgoa’ which is necessary. i 
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the other kinds of grass by being soft]. Thus then, inasmuch 
as the Inconclusive and the other three Fallacious Probans 
fulfil a two-fold condition, it is only right that they should 
have a two-fold name (‘Iuconclusive-Contradictory’, ‘ Mis- 
timed-Contradictory’ and so on);—«6. g. the Inconclusive 
Probans is ‘inconclusive’ because it subsists in the Proban- 
dum, and also in its Homologue and its Reverse, and it is 
‘contradictory’, as it makes impossible the form of the 
Probans as it puts it; and similarly with the other three kinds 
of Fallacious Probans. 


The example (cited in the Bhasya, of the Contradictory 
Probans) is—‘ This threefold world ceases from manifestation, 
because of the denial of its eternality’,—‘ though ceasing, it 
continues to exist, because of the denial of its destruction ’;— 
here we find that the ‘denial of destruction ’ (put forward 
in the second statement) implies that the eternality of the 
world is an admitted fact*; and this is ‘contradicted’ 
by the ‘denial of eternality ’ (in the first statement) ; so that 
the two statements are found to nullify each other; and 


this nullification of each other constitutes their ‘ contradic- 
tion.’ Tt 


© The ‘ atacaea ’ is wrong ; there should be no # 

+ It might be urged against this view that the Probans : denial of eternality, in 
contradicting the ‘denial of destruction’, contradicts a doctrine laid down in the 
Shastra of the Sankhyas; and as the authority of the Shastra is unimpeachable, the 
said Probans may be saidto be annulled by the more authoritative statement of the 
Shastra ; so that this should be an instance of the annulled, rather than of the contra- 
dictory, Probans. This is the objection thatis sought to be met by the Vartika by 
indicating that the two statements are ‘ contradictory ’ (and not annulled) because 
they upset each other, and there is no upsetting of only one by the other (asthere is 
in annulment). That is to say, when a Probans is found to be rejected by a more 
authoritative proof, then aloneis there an‘ annulment’ of it ; while inthe two state 
ments in question, neither is really more authoritative than the other ; both are found 
in the Shastra ; so that there is no superiority and inferiority ; both are of equal 
authority ; and hence they upset each other ; wherein lies their contradiction—Tat- 
parya. it seems however that the Vértika does’see some force in the objection that 
might be. urged ; and therefore proposes another interpretation of the definition ; and 
it is interesting to note that it is this second interpretation that has been accepted by 
the later Logicians. 
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Or, the ‘ contradiction * may be said to be that batween 
the Proposition and the Probans; t. e. when there is contra- 
diction between the Proposition and the Probans, we have what 
is called the ‘ Contradictory’ Fallacious Probans. * “But 
the ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’ has been dealt with 
separately, among the Clinchers ; where then could it appear 
asa fallacious Probans (as distinct from being a Clincher) ? 
Foz this reason it is not right to define the Contradictory ag 
that wherein there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Probans. ” Thereis no force in this objection ; 
inasmuch as the ‘contradiction’ subsists in both (the Pro- 
position as well as the Probans), we may speak of it ag 
belonging to the one or the other, according as we choose, 
When we speak of ‘ the contradiction of the Proposition and 
the Probans’, it is clear that the contradiction subsists in 
both; so that if we choose to speak of the contradiction 
(simply) as in the Proposition t, then we call it the ‘contra- 
diction of the Proposition’ (which is mentioned among the 
Clinchers); while if we chorse to speak of the contradiction 
as in the Proposition by the Probans,—or in the Probans, by 
the Proposition—then we call ita case of the ‘Contradictory 
Probans’ (whish is mentioned among the Fallacious Probans) ; 
so that there is nothing wrong in making use of the two 
terms, ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’ and © Contradic- 
tion of the Probans’.{ As an example of ‘ Contradiction 


* The example cited in the Bhisya will tit in with this definition also : ‘ ceases 
from manifestation’ means thatthereis ‘ ceasing’ trom manifestation only, and not 
from existence ; while ‘ denial of eternality’ implies cessation from existence, complete 
destruction ; as what is meant by a thing baing uo 1-eternal is that it is liable to cease 
entirely from existence ; and thus the‘ denial of eternality’, which is the Probans 
contradicts the Probandum, ‘ceases from manifestation’, : 


+ The reading of this whole passage is defective in both editions. Tho Bib. Ind. 
reads atari in both places ; the Benares edition reads afamat in the first sentence 
and AAAA in the second. But from the explanations given by the Tatpary4, it 
appears better to read HAJAT : in both places, 


i f In the first the contradiction subsists in the Proposition,—this contradiction 
cing by any other part of the five factors of the reasoning ;it may be that the Pro- 


pa position contains a contradiction in its own terms, or that it is coutradicted by the 


=. 
7 


robans, or by the Example, or by any other well-ascertained fact ; so that the ‘con 
tradiction of the Propositton ’ isa very much wider term -as is made clear by the Tat- 
parya on Su. 5-2-4 ;— while in the second, the contradiction is of thz Proposition (it 38 

ue), but (particularly) inthe Probans and by the Probans. í 
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ae i he 
of the Probans’ (where the contradicting is done by t 
Probans) we have the reasoning —‘ Sound is eternal, because 
it is a product’ (where the character of being a product, which 
is admitted by both parties, as subsisting in Sound, and which 
is what is ascertained by Direct Perception, contradicts—1. e. 
renders impossible—the Proposition that Sound is eternal] ;— 
—an example of the ‘ Contradiction of the Proposition ° (where 
there is contradiction involved in the terms of the Proposition 
itself) we have in the reasoning where the Proposition is 
stated in the form— the ever-existent Soul does not exist iE 
[Here we have a Clincher, and not a Fallacious Probans] ;— 
as an example where there is contradiction between the Pro- 
position and the Probaos [where the Probans not being one 
that is universally acknowledged, is not authoritative enough 
to reader the Proposition impossible and absurd ; and both 
thus being of equal strength, there is mutual rejection] we 
have the reasoning—‘ Substance is something different from 
Quality, because no such different thing (differ- 
ent from the Qualities) is ever found to exist’ 
| Here also we have a Clincher, and not Fallacious Probans]. f 
Another example of ‘Contradiction of the Probans’ we have 
in the reasoning—‘there is no single entity, because the 
word entity is used in reference to a group’, where the very 
use of the word ‘group’ implies the admission of the exis- 
tence of a single entity; as the groupis certainly a single 
entity. t [This is a Fallacious Probans]. 

9 The contradiction lies in the literal signiticatiou of the word ‘aém@’; literally the 
word means the ever-existent, being explained as atéli-s@latyéna vartaté. 

+ This is precisely the example that has been cited by the Bhasya under Sa. 5-2-4 
where the following explanation is added, to show that no superiority attaches either to 
the Proposition or tothe Probans. ‘If it is true that Substance is something different 
from Quality (as the Proposition puts it), then it is absurd to say that nothing differ- 
ent from Colour and other Qualities is ever found to exist (as the Probans puts it); on 
the other hand, if itis true that no such different thing is perceived, then it is absurd 
to say that Substance is something different from Qualities. 

{The point in which this second example of ‘Contradiction of Probans’ differs 
from the former example —‘ Sound is eternal because it is a product’—is this:—the 
character of being a productis such an universally acknowledged and hence authori- 
tative Probans thac it would render the Proposition of eternality absurd, even if it 
were (for the time being) not admitted by one of the two parties < asits truth can be 
easily brought home to him ; while the Probans in the second example— because the 
zo entity is used in reference to a group °™—is one that is based entirely on usage 
and as such cannot have its truth brought home to the man not accepting that usage 


so that it would contradict, or render ab iti i i 
S ce Te a nder absurd, the Proposition, only if both parties 
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ay 
Satra (7). 
The Neutralised Probans-—the Third Fullacious Probans, 
THe NEUTRALISED PROBANS IS THAT WHICH IS 
PUT FORWARD TO ESTABLISH A DEFINITE CONCLU- 
SION, WHILE IT 18 ONE THAT ONLY GIVES RISE TO 
SUSPENSE (AND VASCILLATION) IN REGARD TO THE 
POINT AT ISSUE. 
Sūtra (7). 
BHAsya. 
[P. 53, L. 2 to L. 12.] 


: l : X 
The term ‘ prakarana’, ‘point at issue’, stands for the 


two opposite views ona doubtful question, neither of which 
is definitely ascertained ;—the X chintā ’, * suspense ’, in regard 
to such point at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain the 
truth, that whole process of investigation, which, starting 
with the doubt, ends with the definitive cognition ;—now 
that Probans which really only gives rise to the said suspense, 
if put forward .as leading to definitive cognition, does not 
differ (in point of being doubtful) from the point at issue; 
as both sides would be equal (equally doubtful); and thus 
being similar to (sama) the point atissu> (prakarana), it does 
not lead to any definite conclusion.* Hixample— Sound 
is non-eternal, because we donot find init the properties of the 
eternal thing; and we have found, in the case of such things 
as the Dish and the like, that what is not found to possess the 
properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal .’ 


© The two opposite views, which constitute the‘ point at issue’, have been here 
called ‘prakarana’ in the sense that these views are what are made the probandum 
(sddhyatvena prakriyaté) by the two parties....... he ‘suspense ’ in regard to these 
views, is due to the real truth on the point being not known ;e. g. when a man puts 
forward the fallacious reasoning—‘ Sound is non-eternal because the properties of an 
eternal thing are not found in it’=-the person to whom this is addressed falls into a 
suspense, as he does not find, in Sound, either such properties as are invariably concom!- 
tant with e/ernality, or such as are inseparable froin non-eternality ; having therefore 
his doubts thus aroused, he proceeds to enquire and investigate. So thatthe urging 0 
the non-finding of the properties of an eternal thing, as brought forward to prove eterna- 
lity, — while it leads only to a doubt as to eternality and non-elernality,—constitutss the 
Fallacious Prolans called ‘ Prakaranasuma ’...... t Both sides would be equal ’—7. e 
Just as the not finding of the Properties of the eternal thing would indicate non-eternality, 
exactly in the Same manner would the not finding of the properties of a non-eternal thing 
indicate eternality......... The explanation of the term as simelur to the point at issue 
(prakaranasya samah) is only by way of indicating what the etymology of the 
ty to the point at issue constitutes uh 
what the term really denotes is only being 
y strong).—Tatparya. 
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That reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Pro- 
bans is the character that is admitted (by both parties) to be 
common (to the Probandum and its Keverse), is ‘equal to 
doubt’ (in not leading to a certain conclusion); and such a 
Probans, therefore, has been called ‘ Indecisive’;—|in the 
case of the Prakaranasama], on the other hand, what gives 
rise to the ‘prakarana’, the point at issue, is (not Doubt, but) 
only that factor of Doubt which consists in the fact of there 
being found nothing which could favour either of the two 
opposite views; e, g. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Sound, properties of an eternal thing are not 
found, just as properties of a non-elernal thing are not found ; 
and this not finding of peculiarities favouring either of the 
two views gives rise to ‘suspense in regard to the point at 
issue’, ‘* How?” Because inthe contrary case (i. e. in the case 
of our finding peculiarities favouring either of the two views), 
there would bean end to the ‘ point at issue’ (one of the views 
being definitely ascertained); for example, if we actually found, 
in Sound, properties of the eternal thing, it would no longer be 
a ‘point at issue’; or if we found in it properties of the non- 
eternal thing, then also it would cease to bea ‘point at issue’. 
Thus then we find that, inasmuch as such a Probans gives 
rise to (lends support to) both the opposite views, it cannot 
lad to a definitive cognition in regard to either one of them. * 


Vartika on Si. 7. 
[P. 175, L. 6 to P, 176, L. 7]. 

The Neutralised Probans is that which Sc. &e.—says the 
Sūtra; now the question arises—I'rom what does the ‘suspense 
in regard to the point at issue’ arise? It arises, we reply, from 
the real truth not being known. Inasmch as when the real 
truth in regard to a thing becomes known, all suspense 
with regard to it ceases, the conclusion is that what gives 
rise to the suspense in regard to the point at issue is the not 


* The difference between the Inconclusive and the Neutralised probans, as brought 
out in the Bhasya, is thus explained in the Tatparya—The Probans in the reasoning 
‘Sound is non-eternal, because properties of an eternal thing are not found in it * 
would be called ‘Inconclusive’, only if the xot-finding of the properties of a eternal 
thing were known to subsist in a thing which is admitted by both parties to be eternal 3 
ore. g. the not-finding of the properties of the non eternal thing were known to 
subsist in a thing admitted by both parties to be non-elernal. As it is however, neither 
of these two conditions is fulfilled by the case cited, in which all that we have is that . 
in Sound, there is xot-sinding of the properties of the eternal thing, and also the not-jinding 
of the properties of the non-eternal thing ; that is all ; and these two circumstances 
neutralising one another, we call the Probans ‘ neutralised. ? ; 
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knowing of thespecial features of a thing, which is known ing 
vague general way. For example, in the reasoning—‘ Sound 
nai because it is not found to possess the properties of 
a non-eternal thing ’—we find that because there is ‘non. 
perception ’ (of the real character, and of : the: properties of 
the eternal as well as of the non-e ternal thing), there is doubt 
(i. e. there are two cpposite views); so that what is put 
forward as the Probans is not a true Probans. 

An objection is raised— This Probans does not in any 
way differ from the Unknown Probans; because the non- 
perception of the properties of the non-eternal thing in Sound is 
as much unknown (lit. to be proved) as the Kternality itself [s0 
that the reasoning cited affords the example of only the 
Unknown Probans ; which shows that the Neutralised Probans 
should not be mentioned apart from the Unknown]. ” * 

It is by no means the same as the ‘Unknown’ Probans; 
asin the case of the ‘Neutralised’ Probans what is put forward 
as the Probans is that which only gives rise to doubt (diversity 
of views); that is to say, when the character put forward as 
the Probans is as much ‘ unknown’ and (‘to be proved’) as 
the Probandum itself, it is called the ‘Unknown’; while 
when the character put forward as the Probans is only 
such as gives rise to doubt and suspense (and diversity of 

views), it 1s called the ‘ Neutralised ’ Probans. + 


is eter 


° The case of the reasoning cited is held to be one of neutralised Probans, in view 
of the fact that just as there is non-perception of the properties of the eternal thing, 80 
there is also the nxon-perception of the properties of the non-eternal thing; hence both 
are neutralised by each other. Itis contended by -the opponent that under the cir- 
cumstances, both the non-perceptions would be uncertain, unascertained ; and as such 
this should fall under the ‘unknown’ Probans. The Tatparya adds—Both the opposite 
views are ‘Sadhya’ to be proved ;.and it is these that constitute ‘ prakarana’, accord- 
ing to the Bhagya ; so that ‘ prakarana’ and ‘s@dhya’ being synonymous, ‘ prakara- 
‘masama’ comes to be only another name for the saihyasama, the ‘unknown’ Prol ans, 
definedin the next Sūtra. ’ 


T So that even though the etymological signification of the two names *sadhy2 
sama" and ‘prakaranasama’ is thesame, their actual meanings are entirely different : 
the “Unknown” being that which is uncertain and still to be ascertained ; while the 

“neutralised” is. that which is thwarted by an equally doubtful contrary. 
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There are some people who hold that there is no differ- 


ence between the ‘ neutralised ’ Probans and the ‘inconclusive’ 
Probans, as both of them give rise to doubt. But for these 
people there would be no difference between Perception, the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans; as Per- 
ception also is a cause of doubt! “ [En the case of Percep- 
tion, it is not Perception alone that produces doubt, but] 
Doubt is produced by a group or composite (of three factors); 
so that the said absurdity cannot arise in connection with Per- 
ception. That is to say, Doubt is brought about by a com- 
posite cause, consisting of the following three factors—the 
perception of similarity, uncertainty in regard to the peculiar 
features, and the remembrance of the peculiar features (as 
shown above, under SẸ. 1-1-23) ; and it is not brought about 
by perception alone; hence (not being a cause of Doubt) 
Perception could not be regarded as non-differeat from the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans. ” The 
assertion that Doubt is brought about by a composite or group 
does not set aside the fact urged; i. e. whem you say that Doubt 
is brought about by a group (of causes), you do not deny 
the fact of Perception being a cause of Doubt; so that what 
we have urged against you still remains in force, * 


Then again (there is a further difference between the 
Inconclusive and the Neutralised Probans)—What is meant. 
by a reasoning having a ‘neutralised’ Probans is that the 
character that it puts forward (as the Probans) is one of two 
contrary characters, both of which are equally unperceived ; 
that is to say, when both the peculiar characters of a thing are 
equally not-perceived, if one of them is put forward for the 
removing of the doubt, it is a case of the 
‘neutralised’ Fallacious Probans ; specially as 

it is impossible to regard the non-perception of both peculiar 
. features as a ‘ neutralised’ Probans; that is to say, it is not 


Var =P. 176, 


* When you say that the cause consists of a group, it follows that every compo 


nent of this group is itself s nou 
t a cause , as a: group - 
a ? g of causes could not be a 
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possible to indicate (as neutralised Probans) the non-perceptioy 
‘of both pecularities. * 

Some writers have cited (as an example of the Neutraliseq 
Probans) the character of being different from the bady (as put 
‘forward to prove the eternality of the Soul) ; but this example 
does not fall within the scope of the Sūtra ; because if the 
man knows the truth (in regard to the Soul’s eternality), 
—then, even though he perceives its being different from 
the body,—he does not proceed to enquire into the matter ; 
while, if he does not know the said truth,—if he perceives 
its being different from the body,—he proceeds with the 
enquiry ; so that ‘ being different from the body’ is an ‘ Incon- 
clusive’ Probans ; and as such does not fall within the scope 
of the present Sūtra. t 


Sutra (8). 
(4) The Unknown Probans. 


Tae Unknown Propans IS THAT WHICH, BEe 
ING STILL TO BE PROVED, IS NOT DIFFERENT FROM 
THE PROBANDUM, $ 


Bhasya, 
[P. 53, L. 14, to L. 19.] 


[As an example of this Fallacious Probans, we have the re- 
asoning]—‘ Shadow is a substance’,—the Probandum, to prove 
which is put forward the Probans ‘because it has motion’ ; 


® This is added with a view to meet the objection that the non-perception of two 
contrary charact rs would be common to both the opposite views ; so that such a Pro- 
bans would fall within the ‘Inconclusive’ or “Indecisive’ Probans ; that the ‘ Neutra- 
lised ’ would beincluded in the‘ Inconclusive’. What is meant by the text is that in 
the case of‘ Neutralised ’ Probans, the non-perception of both characters cannot be put 
forward ; it is the non-perception of orly one of the two characters that is put for- 
ward ; and as such, each non-perception isthwarted by the other. 

_ tn the case in question, as shown both negatively and affirmatively, what gives 
rise to doubt and consequent enquiry and suspense is, not the perception of the 
character of being different from the body, but the not knowine of the truth ; and as 
such it does not fulfil the conditions ofthe‘ neutralising: ’ Probans as laid down in the 
Sūtra. It does, on the other hand, fall withis the < Inconelusive’ Probans ; as the 
character of being diferent from the Boy is found to belong to eternal as well as 
non-eternal things, S 

$ ‘That whose subsistence in the Sub 
dum’—says the *aqaas faace, 
the Sūtra :—The definition here 


S85 —wuaifag RTIA a, 


ject is as unsettled as that of the Proban- 
The Tétpa ya has the following notes on the text of 
provided is meant to include all the four kinds of 


antag arqqifag as every one of them is still to be 
7 i A . r19 
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and this Probans does not differ from the Probandum, inas- 
much as it is still to be proved ; and hence it is an ‘Unknown 
Probans. Because that Shadow ‘has motion’ is not known, 
and it has got to be made known, just as much as the Pro- 
bandum (that Sound is a substance). What has got to be 
‘known’ or ascertained is the following—‘Does the shadow 
move, like the man ? or is it that as the object obstructing the 
light moves along, there is a continuity of the obstruction, 
which leads to the continuity of the absence of the light, and 
it is this absence of light which is perceived (as the shadow) ?” 
What actually happens is that as the object moves along, it 
obstructs certain portions of light, and what is perceived as 
‘shadow ’ is only the continued absence of those portions of 
light that are obstructed (by the moving object) ; as ‘ obstrac- 
tion’ is only negation of approach.* 


Vartika on Su. 8. 
[P.176, 15. Ito Pa yy T Go] 

The Unknown Probans is that which, being still to be proved, - 
is not different from the Probandum,—says the Sūtra. The 
meaning of this is that when the character put forward by way 
of proof is such that it does not differ from the Probandum,— 
i. e which is such as has still got to be made known, just 
as the Probandum,—it is that Fallacious Probans which has 
been called the ‘Unknown.’ We have an example of this in 
the reasoning—‘Shadow is a substance because it has motion’ ; 


proved and as such similar to the Probandum. If the definition had been stated simply as 
— the séJhyasama Pro ans is that which is unknown’, then, we could not include in this 
that Probans which is unknown to ouly one of the parties (and known to the other) ; 
while this becomes included when we add aratan, as the Probandum also is a 


known to only one of the two parties, And if we hadonly the tem araitatay then 
this would apply to the saari fag only ; as it is only this that is exactly similar to 
the Probandum,—in that both are unknown before proof (by one party only) and 
both become known after proof ; and all the other kinds of unknown would become 
excluded. Hence the Sūtra has added the term ‘ sadhyatvat’, being still to beprore d - 
the Probandum also is still to be proved ; or else it would not bea ‘ probandum’ at all: 
hencethe Probans is called ‘unknown’ because itis still to be proved ; and nEaN NG 
unknown are such as wanting in proof only temporarily (such as uraani 3 

others have this want permanently, not being capable “Of eara at ~E), hile 
this latter class belong the saaa Rig and the SANT ag. It might seem that the 

g ; 


definition applies to all that is to be proved i i 

all t proved, and hence it applies to tl x 
But weshould not lose sight of the fact that the Een ha to aa 
to the general definition of ‘ Fallacious Probans’; so what the definition means is that 


the ‘Unknown’ is that pr i x 5 
Drolandaen hat probans which &c. &c. ; and this cannot apply to the 


e In the last sentence, the readings adopted i 
; a the body of the text ar iv 
the correct readings are s ied in tl ie fe 7 OE SA 
a e re supplied in the footnotes; and these are suppoited by the two 
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where we find that the moving of the shadow requires proof 
exactly as its substantiality does. [In this manner the reason- 
ing provides us with an example of the Probans which is 
itself absolutely Unknown, which is the first kind of ‘unknown’ 
Probans, the Svarupasid tha.]. “But its mobility follows 
fromits being seen in different places. That is to say [iu support 


of the mobility of the shadow we have the following five- 
factored reasoning]—‘Sbadow ig mobile, because 1t is found 
in a different place,—everything that is found in a place other 
than where it has been before is found to be a moving object, 
as for instance, the Jar,—shadow is found in a place different 
from its former place,—hence shadow has motion.” This 
argument isnot right; as the Probans herein put forward is one 
whose substratum or basis is unknown [which is the second kind 
of the Unknown Probans, the ashrayésiddha] ; that is to say, 
even as you put it, your Probans is one whose substratum is 
unknown; the perceiving of the shadow in a different place 
would be possible (and apt) only if the shadow had subs- 
éantiality {as it is only a substantial thing that can be seen in 
different places]; as a matter of fact however the substantial- 
ity of the shadow is still uaknown (unsettled and unproved) ;* 
so that the Probans (being found in different places) comes to 
be one whose very substratum or bisis is unknown (and un- 
settled), Even admitting that there is perception of the 
shadow in different places, we find that it is still tainted by 
the fallacy of being ‘unknown’, in the sense that it is capable 
of being otherwise explained ; that is to say when one perceives 
the shadow in a place other than it occupied before, this is due to 
other causes than the moving of the shadow [i. e., it is purely 
circumstantial]; and being due to other causes it does not 
prove f what itis meant to prove. {Thus providing us with an 
example of the third kind of the ‘Unknown Probans’ that 
which is ‘otherwise known,’ Anyathasiddha, circumstan- 


SS  , 


° The Tatparya supplies a series of arguments against the sabstantiality of 
Shadows. “The B Belo: 


holds it to be mere absence of light. (See Prabha Mim. pp. 266—268). 
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tial.]* “But how otherwise can the perception of the shadow 
in different places be explained?” We can explain ib 
as due to the continuity of the absence of light following from 
the continuity of the object obstructing the light ; that is to 
say, as the object obstructing the light moves along, we 
perceive things (the spot of earth for instance) qualified 
by the absence of light; and it is to this ‘absence of light’ 
that wo give the name ‘shadow.’ 


Thus it is shown that there are throe kinds of the Unknown 
Probans—(1) the absolutely unknown, which is 
exactly similar (in this respect) to what is 
sought to be proved by it, (2) that mwhase basis is unknown, 
and (8) that which is otherwise known (the circumstantial). t 


Var: P. L77. 


The reasoning —‘Sound is eternal, because it is intangible — 
is nota right example of the Unknown Probans ; as the intan- 
gibility of sound is neither to be proved, nor is it one whose 
substratum is unknown, nor is it capable of being otherwise 


rene ee 

© It is only when the relation of the Probans to the Probaudum is natural that the 
former can prove the latter ; and not when it is circumstantial or accidental. The 
well-known example of this circumstantial Probans is provided by the reasoning — 
‘this child must be dark because heis Maitra’s child,’ where the darkness of the other 
childien of Maitra is due to causes other than that of being Maitra’s child ; itis 
due to such causes as the eating of a particular kind of food by their mother. So 
that the relation between ‘Maitra’s child’ and ‘darkness’ is purely accidental ; and as 
such the one is possible without the other. In cases of valid Probans, the Probans 
is such that it cannot be explained except on the basis of the Probaudum, which it 
therefore establishes ; but here the Probans being capable of being explained other- 
wise than on the basis of the Probandum, it does not necessarily prove this latter. 


This is what is meant by the Probans being ‘anyathasiddha’, ‘Otherwise known.’ 


+ The Vartika has deduced examples of all three from the single reasoning cited 
inthe Bhasya ; the Tatparya supplies distinct examples :—(a) In the reasoning 
‘Sound is eternal because it is visible,’ the visibility of Sound is something absolutely 
unknown ; (b) in the reasoning ‘ there can be no God, because he has no body,’ the 
bodilessness put forward has no basis or substratum if there is no God ; and(c) ‘Le 
is dark because he is Maitra’s child’ has a Probans, ‘being Maitra’s child,’ which is one 
whose relation to the Probandum is purely accidental. The Parishudithi adds— Where the 
Subject is unknown we have Ashra yasiddha (b) ; where the Probans itself is unknown 
we have Svarapasiddha (a); and where the concomitance it unknown we have 
Vydpyatvasiddha. By ‘unknown,’ is meant either uncertainty or conviction to the contrary, 
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ceplained. We have already provided proper examples of the 
Unknown Probans in accordance with our explanation of the 
definition provided by the Sūtra. So that the objection 
urged (by the Bauddha) on the basis of the said example 
(‘Sound is eternal because it is intangible’) is entirely beside 
the mark; in fact it only shows that the objector has under- 
stood neither the meaning of the Sūtra, nor the literal mean- 
ing of the words, nor the exact nature of the Fallacious 
Probans, nor the exact nature of the wrong Example. * 
Sūtra (9). 
(5) The Belated or Mistimed Probans, 


Tus Beraten or MrstimeD PROBANS IS THAT WAICH, AS 
ADDUCED, IS BEHIND TIME. 


(Sa. 9.) 
Bhisya. 
[P. 54, L. 1, to P, 55, L. 5.] 


When one factor of the thing adduced as Probans is found 
to be affected by lapse of time, it is said to be adduced behind 
time; and itis then called ‘Belated.’ Hxample—‘Sound 
is eternal, because tt 1s manifested by conjunction, like Colour ; 
the Colour that is manifested by the conjunction of light with 
the jar is one that was in existence before, as well as after, 
its manifestation; similarly the Sound also that is manifested 


F 
» “A Bauddha writer has tried to find fault with the definition provided by the 


Sutra ; and he has done this on the basis of an example that he has cited. He says 
that the reasoning—‘Sound is eternal because it is intangible, like, Buddhi’—provides 
an example of the Unknown Probans; and yet it does not fulfil the conditions of 
the definition. Because, he argues, the term ‘s¢dhydvishistah’ in the Sūtra can only 
mean that whose example is not different from the Probandum ; and yet the example 
in the said reasoning, Buddhi, is one thatis known to be not eternal ; so that itis 
not ‘not different from the Probandum,’ which is eternality. The Vartika admits 
all this and meets it by simply pointing out that the example taken up by the objector 
is not the right example ;—and that by selecting the example tha: he has the objector 
has shown that—(a) he has not understood the meaning of our Siitra ; the present 
Auten is meant to provide a definition of the Unknown Prebans, while the reasoning 
Ss CODY, ap provides an instance of the Indecisive Probans, which has been defined 
E Sūtra ;—(b) that he has not understood the literal signification of the 
ae ca esha) which was never meant to be taken asa Bahuvrihi compoun 
the ee ae as taken it ;—(¢) that he does not understand the difference between 
E ce g probans and the wrong example ; as what he sbould have pointed 0u 
SES EA B was the defect in the ‘Probans,’ ‘ intangibility’ ; while what he has 
COn ® point out a defect in ‘ Buddhi’ which is only an Example. 
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by the conjunction of the drum and the stick, or by the con- 
junction of the wood and the axe, is one that is in existence 
before and after its manifestation ; so that, being m unifested 
by conjunction, Sound must be regarded as eternal.’ Tnis is 


nota valid Probans; because when adduced, it is behind time. * 


aIt is clear from this passage and from the explanation of the aaa sea. WS 
as given here and in the Vartika, that the conception of this fallacy has undergone 
a complete change at the hands of the later logicians. The latter regard that Probans 
as wateqa fag which is found to be opposed to a well-ascertained fact ; when, for 
instance, the coolness o£ fire is adduced as Probans ; in accordance with this view 
they have given to their fallacy the name of arfaa, ‘annulled ;’ while what the 
Bhisys means is that we have the waar fallacy when one part of the Probans is 
found to be such as is not true at the time in connection with that with which it is put 
forward ; e.g. ‘manifested by conjunction,’ as adduced to prove the eternality of sound, 
isfound to be a Probans of which one part, conjunction, is not present at the time that 
Sound appears, though it was there before that appearance ; so that it is behind time, 
‘belated’ The name RATA A—Belated —can rightly be applied to only this ; the afaa 
of the moderns was never true ; so that the name ‘belated’ cannot apply to it. With 
a view to meet this discrepancy batween the two views, the Tatparya has adopted the 
method of a very forced interpretation of the Bhasya. Itsays that the open ng 
sentence of the Bhagya states both views—the ‘ svamata, his own view, as also the 
‘naramata, the view of others; the Taéfparya taking care to brand what clearly is 
the Bhasya view as ‘paramata,’ and the modern view as ‘svamata’: and it gets the 
two views out of the two meanings of the word artha, ‘thing,’ in the Bha@sya. Accord- 
ing to the view of the T@tparya, ‘thing’ stands for the Subject of the Proposition, 
in which the Probans should subsist; and the Subject—like every other thing— 
has two factors, the thing itself and its qualities : and when one of these factors— 
the quality—is found to bə affected by lapse of time, we call it ‘belated’; e.g. when 
coolness of fire is urged as proving its eternality, we find that the coolxess, which is 
adduced as a quality of the subject, Fire, is ‘belated,’ because its contrary has been 
already definitely ascertained. By the view of the Bhisya itself the ‘thing’ is the 
Probans itself; and it is culled ‘belated,’ when not the whole of it, but only a part 
of it is found to be behind time; as in-the case of the Probans ‘manifested by con- 
junction’; where it is found that though the manifestation is true, the conjunction 
has passed off when the Sound appears. And when the Tutparya fiuds the ex- 
ample given in the Bhisya not fitting in with its own view, it seeks to meet 
this difficulty by saying that the example according to the true view has not been 
given in the Bhisya, because several examples of it have already been given; 
when for instance it has been said that no conclusion can be deduced from what is 
contrary to well-ascertained fac s of perception or to scripture; so that the Bhasya 
cities an example only according to the paramata. This method however is not 
quite in keeping with the practice of Bhasyus. All Bhisyas—that of Vaétsyéyana 
among them—err more on the side of diffuseness than of conciseness. 


The Bhasya view really does not lend support to the modern view of the fallacy 
of Annulment ;if only a part of the Probans is ‘behind time,’ it cannot be said to be 
contrary to, and hence annulled by, well-ascertaine: facts of perception etc.; so in order 
to remove this difficulty, the T@tparya has taken the term ‘one part’ of the Bhasya 
to refer to the Subject, and not to the Probans. As regards the objection that 
might be urged against the Bhaya that it does not—if its own explanation of the 
Sūtra is accepted—mention the ‘ annulied’ at all among the Fallacious Probans,—it has 
to be borne in mind that a true Fallacious Probans is that which has some semblance 
of being a valid Probans, and as a matter of fact, anything so absurd as the coolness 
of fire cannot be said to have any ‘semblance’ to a valid Probans. Then again, it 
has to be borne in mind that we can apply the term ‘behind time’ or “belated? to 
only what was true before, but is not true at the time in connection with that with 
which it is adduced ; and this also can never apply to anything so absurdas conlness 
of fire. So that the modern view would appear to be unsupported, not only by the 
Bhasya and the Vartika, but also by the Stra. : 
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In the case of Colour, the time at which the manifesting 
conjunction appears does not go beyond (i. e. does not differ 
from) that at which the manifested colour exists ; ag it is 
only during the time at which the conjunction of the light 
and jar is present that colour 1s perceived ; while Colour jg 
not * perceived when the conjunction has ceased to exist, 
The case of Sound however is entirely different; for instance, 
itis only after the conjunction of the drum and stick has ceased 
that Sound is heard by the man at a distance; in fact itis heard 
at the time of the Disjunction (i.e. at the time that the stick 
has ceased to touch the drum) ; so that the manifestation of 
Sound is beyond the time of the conjunction; and as such it 
cannot be caused by that conjunction ; because as a rule when 
the cause has ceased to exist, the effect does not appear [so 
that if conjunction were the cause of the manifestation of 
Sound, the latter should cease after the former has ceased]. 
Thus then, it isfoand that what is adduced as the Probans 
is not ‘similar to the example ’; and as such it cannot prove 
the Proposition ; hence it is a Fallacious Probans. F 


[The Bauddha logician has defined the ‘ Belated Probans’ 
as that which is adduced at a time other than that at which it 
should beadduced; e. g. when one party has urged the reasoning 
simply as ‘Sound is eter.al, like the jar’, and he adduces the 
Probans, ‘ because it is a product’, only after he has been 
asked ‘ Why?’ Having thus explained and exemplified the 
Satra, the Bauddha has found fault with it as follows :—The 
question— Why P’—that the Opponent puts—is it put alter 
the first party has completed his say, or before that? If the 
former, then the first party is open to the clincher of ‘ Defic- 
iency ’, his reasoming being deficient in that it does not state 
the Prodans at all, and hence it cannot be a case of Fallacious 
Probans being urged. If on the other hand the question is 
put defore the first party has completed his say, then the 

Probans does not cease to be a truly valid Probans, simply 


because it is urged after some time; if it fulfills all the condi- 
en O = 
ĉ This ‘is absolutely necessary, It isfoundin the Puri Mss. 


t The Tatparya remarks that the Fallacious Probans as here explained would only be, 


a form of the Unknown Probans, and 
’ : ans, and as such the ‘Belated ”should bo the same as the 
ae ; and the fact that, evendhough this objection should have been brought 
pe by the Bhasya if the explanation provided by the Bhasya was really pare 
ata, yet it has not been urged—has been met by the specious reasoning that the defect 


wWassoapparent that the Bhasya did not think it worth while to urge it. But we have: 


no ee that the ‘Belated’ as explained by the Bhasya, is not included in any of 
2 T kinds of ¢ Unknown accepted by the older logicians kaw athag saa: AS and 
aes 3S (sce aboye; it falls under what the later logicians have called the 

US theparly‘ unknown ’, of which however no mention is found either in the 


_ Bhasya or inthe Vartika.. 
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tions of the valid Probans, it does not lose its validity simply 
because of the interruption by the over-zealous Opponent, This 
is met by the Bhasya by rejecting the suggested interpreta- 
tion of the Sara] ——The Sūtra does not mean that ‘ belated- 
ness ’ consists in the reversing of the order of the Factors of 
Reasoning. Why? Because we have the general law that— 
‘when one thing is by its inherent capability connected with 
another thing, the connection subsists also when they are remote 
from one another, and on the contrary when the two things 
are not connected at all, mere proximity is ineffective’ ;— 
and according to this law even when the Probans is stated in 
an order other than the usual one, it does not lose its character 
of the ‘ Probans’— which consists in its similarity or dissimila- 
rity to the Example (St- 4-1-3-4 and 85) ; and so long as it does 
not lose the character of the ‘ Probans’, it cannot be called a 
‘ Pallacious’ Probans. And further, the ‘ reversing of the order 
of the Factors’ is what has been stated (in Sti. 5-2-11) as cons- 
tituting the Clincher of ‘Inopportune’; so that ifthe same 
were mentioned here (as a ‘ Iallaciuus Probans’), that would 
be a needless repetition. Thus we conclude that such is nob 
the meaning of the Siitra.* 


Vartika on Sit, 9. 
[P. 177, L.8ito Ps 1785 ls Sa] 

The ‘ Belated’ Probans is that which, as adtuced, is behind 
time—says the Sūtra. Thatis to say, that Probans which, 
as adduced, has one factor of it affected (tainted) by lapse 
of time, and is thereby partially vitiated, is said to be ‘ behind 
time’, and this is what is called ‘Belated.’ bxample— 


-*Sound is eternal, because it is manifested by conjunction,’ 


As a matter of fact, at the time that Sound is heard, the Con- 
junction is not there ; so that ‘ Conjunction °, which is adduced 
as the Probans, is one that is beyond the time of the hearing 
(of the Sound) ; that is, thereis no Conjunction at the time 


9 The examples of ‘annulment’ by the more authoritative contrary cognition of 


the Subject are thus supplied by the Parishuddhi—(1)* Tne jar is all-pervading, 
because it is an entity, like Akasha ’—where the all-pervadingness of the jar is opposed — . 


to what we know of the jar by perception ;—(2) ‘the atom is made of component 
parts, because it is corporeal, like the jar ’—where the conclusion is opposed to what 
we know of the atom by !uference ;—(3) ‘the Meru consistsof stone, because it is a 
mountain, like the Vindiiya ’"—where the conclusion is opposed: to what we know of 
the Meru from the scriptures. The following is an exampleof the annulment of the 
conception of the Probans as adduced—(1) * Water andi Air are ho’, because their touch 
is different from that of Barth, like Pire’-—where the fact-o£ the touch of Air being 
different from that o£ Barth is opposed to our perception ; and so on. 3 
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that the Sound is heard; for instance, when wood is being 
cut, the sound of the cutting is heard after the conjunction of 
of the wood and the axe has ceased. 

-« This Probans—' because it is manifested by Conjunc- 
tion’—is no other than the Inconclusive ; inasmuch as it hag 
been found that non-eternal things also are so manifested ; for 
example, the jar (which is manifested by the conjunction of 
light).” 

There is no force in this contention ; as in the reasoning 
(cited by us as the example) what is meant to be proved by 
manifestation by conjunction is only continuity of existence ; 
‘that is to say, what is meant by the proposition is not that 
sound is eternal, everlasting, but thatit continues to exist, it 
stays ; so that the Probans cannot be said to be‘ inconclusive’; 
for nothing that does not stay is ever found to be ‘manifested 
by Conjunction’ [and if it were sofound, then alone could the 
Probans be regarded as ‘ inconclusive’ ]. 


The Sa#fra cannot mean that what constitutes the ‘be- 

~ latedness’ of the Probans is the reversing of the order of the 
reasoning-factors ; as the power (of the factors) is such; that 
is to say, by merely being stated last (after the other factors 
have been stated) the Probans does not lose the character of 
*Probans’, which consists in ‘similarity to the Hxample’; 
and so long as it does not lose the character of ‘ Probans’, 
it cannot be called a‘ Fallacious Probans.. Then again, the 
“reversing of the order of the Factors’ has been mentioned 
as a Clincher, called ‘Tnopportune’ (under Si. 5-2-11); so 
Var: p.173. tbat if the same were meant by the present 
Sutra also, there would be a needless repeti- 

tion. “But that reversing of factors which constitutes 
the “belatedness’ of the Probans consists in the fact that 
it is adduced after the Proposition has heen levelled 
down ; and certainly this is not the same as the Clin 
cher | ‘Inopportune ° [which consists in the whole reasoning 


a being stated at asinglestretch,in which the Probans is stated 


* 
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last, instead of coming just after the statement of the Propo- 
sition ].” What you mean is that (while in the ‘ Inoppor- 
tune’ reasoning, all the factors are put forward at a single 
stretch, but in an improper order,) what happens in the 
‘Belated’ Probans is that itis adduced after the Proposition 
has been levelled down to the position of an unproved con- 
clusion ; so that the latter cannot be the same as the Clincher.* 
But in this case it behoves you to point out by what it is ‘ level- 
led down.’ “ It is levelled down by the non-mention of the 
Probans.” If the ‘levelling down’ is due to the non- 
mention of the Probans,—in what way does this constitute 
any defect in the Probans ? “Tt is certainly a defect 
of the- Probans that it is adduced last.” That it is 
stated last is not the fault of the Probans; it is the 
fault of the speaker ; as a matter of fact, by itself the Probans 
cannot prove anything; its doing so is dependent upon its 
being adduced by the reasoner; so that the fault lies with 
the reasoner, and not with the Probans ; specially as the Pro- 
bans remains -elficient (also when adduced afterwards),—as 
has been oxplained (in the Bhasya). 


Thus then, we conclude that the Sūtra cannot mean 
that the ‘belatedness’ of the Probans consists in the 
reversing of the order of the reasoning Factors,—nor in its 
baing adduced after the Proposition has been levelled down. 


om finesa is the correct reading in both places. The difference bet- 
ween the two is as follows—[In both there is a reversal of order among the Factors ; 
but in the case of the Clincher, the person, by his own accord, propounds the entire 
reasoning in a topsy-turvy order, mentioning the Probans last ; while in the case of 
the Fallacious Probans what happens is that when the first party propounds the 
reasoning, he puts itin an incomplete forin, not mentioning the Probans at all ;—but 
his opponent questions him as to how the proposition is proved by his reasoning,— 
which question brings down the proposition to the level of an uoproved assertion, 
by showing that the reason that would prove it has not been adduced,— whereupon 
the first party, adduces the Probans ; this belated propounding of the Probans cons- 
titutes the fallacy of ‘belatedness ; and in this case the intervening question of the 
opponeut is necessary ; while in the Clincher, thereis a spontaneous perversity on the 
part of the reasoner, who puts the Probans last.—Ta lparya. 
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Tiecture (3). 
CasvisrRyY. 
(Stitras 10—17) 
Bhasya on Sù. (10). 
[P. 55, L. 6 to L. 8J. 
oceed to describe Casuistry. Z 
Su. 10. 


(ASUISTRY CONSISTS IN OPPOSING A PROPOSI- 
T A MEANING OTHER THAN 


Next we pr 


TION BY ASSIGNING TO I 
THE ONE INTENDED. (Sutra 10). 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in connection 
with the general definition ; they will be cited along with the 
definition of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

Vartika on Si. 10. 
[P. 178, L. 14 to L. 16]. 

Casuisiry consists ge. §¢,—Says the Sttra. A certain 
proposition having been pub forward (by the first party), 
containing a word with a wide signification, which conveys 

more than one meaning,—if opposition is offered to it by 
imposing upon it a meaning entirely different from that intend- 

ed by the person (propounding the proposition),—this consti- 


tutes Casuistry. 
Bhasya on Si. (11). 


fe. 55, LL. 8-9). 
The division of Casuistry is as follows— 
aon Sutra (11). 
Tr IS OF THREE KINDS—(a) VAKCHAALA, VERBAL 
Casuistey, (b) SAMANYACHCHHALA, GENERAMIS- 
ar ING Casuisrry, AND (c) UpacHARACHCHHALA, 
Ficurative Casuisrry.—Stitra (11). 
Vartika on Sa. Li. 
=e gs [P. 178, LL, 16—17]. 
This of three kinds —This is meant to restrict the number 


of the particular kinds of Casuistry; and as in other cases 


finds 
the 


th ee sequence is thus explained by the Parishuddhi—Whien the disputant 
f i 1is reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy, and he finds himself unable to remove 
 fallaciousness, he, still desperately trying to snatch victory to himselt, puts forwat 
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so here also, these three kinds include all the several kinds 
of Casuistry. 


Bhasya on Si. (12). 
[P. 55, L. 11 to P. 56, L. 13}. 
From among these— 


Sūtra (12). 


(A) VERBAL Casuisrry CONSISTS IN ASSUMING 
A MEANING OTHER’ THAN THAT INTENDED TO BE 
CONVEYED BY A WORD,—WHEN THE MEANING 
(INTENDED) IS NOY DEFINITELY SPECIFIED.—Sutra (12). 


For instance, when the proposition is put forward in the 
form—‘nuvakambalo’ yam manavakah, where what the speaker 
means is that ‘the young boy is one whose blanket is new,’ 
the compound word ‘navakambalah’ being equivalent to the 
expression ‘ navah kambalo yasya,—though this latter uncom- 
pounded expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular 
idea desired to be conveyed, the same is not done by the 
compounded word ‘navakambalah > (which is ambiguous, being 
capable of affording more thau one meaning) ;—and what the 
Casuist does is to assign to the compounded word a meaning 
other than the one intended by the speaker, and expounding 
the compound as ‘nava hambalah yasya’, takes it to mean 
that the young boyis one who has nine blankels, and says— 
‘you say that the young boy has nine blankets’ ;—having thus 
imposed upon the man an idea that he never intended to 
convey, he proceeds to oppose the assertion by showing its 
absurdity—‘this boy has only one blanket, where are the 
nine blankets?’ Thus this is a case of Casuistry 
which is urged on the occasion of an ambiguous word being 
used; and being based upon a word, it is called ‘ Verbal? 
Casuistry. 


This Casuistry is to be met by urging the necessity of the 
Casuist himself pointing out the peculiar circumstances 
favouring his own interpretation of the ambiguous word; 
for instance, the word ‘ Navakambalah’ is ambiguous, —signify- 
ing ‘one who has a new blanket’ and also ‘one who has nine 


blankets’; under the circumstances, when you take it tomean 


improper answers—of which there are two kinds—Casuistry and Futile Rejoinder. 
The former comes first, as though wrong in sense, itis verbally and apparently right 
while J@i is more absurd, as it involves the contradiction of one’s own assertions. 
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‘one who has nine blankets’ (and then turn to me and say 
that the man has only one blanket, and not nine), this ig 
hardly fair; as it is necessary to point out the peculiar cir. 
cumstances that favour either of the two possible significa. 
tions,—from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it would be known that the word (in the context in question) 
expressed that particular meaning ;—as a matter of fact you 
have no such peculiar circumstances that you could urge 
(in favour of your own interpretation) ; so that what you 
have brought against us Is a false and futilo attack. 
further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction 
of a certain word having a certain denotation—in the form 
that ‘of such and such a verbal expression such and such is 
the denotation’; and this conventional restriction is found 
to be general (wide) in the case of general terms, and par- 
ticular (specialised) in the case of particular terms; and 
whenever these words are used, they are used according to 
previous usage, and never in a way in which they have never 
been used before; the use of a word again is only for the 
purpose of bringing about the cognition of its meaning, and it 
is only when the meaning has been comprehended that there 
follows any activity (as resulting from the hearing of that 
word). Thus the use of words being for the sake . of 
bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the exact 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of 
3 circumstances); i.e. when such expressions are used as— 
‘take the goat to the village, ‘bring butter’, ‘feed the 
Brahmana ’—every one of these words (‘goat’ ‘ butter > and 
‘brahmana’) is a general or common term, and yet itis 
sapphied, in actual usage, to particular individuals composing 
what is denoted by that term ; and to what particular indivi- 
duals it is applied is determined by the force of circumstances; 
tho term is applied to that particular individual (goat, for 
instance) with which it is found possible to connect tho 
© direction of the particular activity (of taking to the village, 
for instance); it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
generality (of all Goats f, i.) to be connected with the direc- 
tionexpressed by the words [‘take to the village’,] [no one 
Man at any one time could take to a village ail the goats 
that there arein the world, all of which are denoted by the 
‘general term ‘goat’]. Similarly the term under discussion, 
— navakanbalah’ is a general term [as it has two significa- 
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tions]; and as such, when it is used it has to be taken as 
applied to that to which it has the capability to apply, under 
the circumstances ;—so that when it is addressed in regard 
to a person having only one new blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying ‘one who has a new blanket’; and under the 
circumstances, the possessing of nine blankets being found 
impossible, the word cannot signify ‘one who has nine 
blankets’. Thus when you assign to your opponent’s word 
a meaning that it cannot possibly convey, your attack must 


be regarded as entirely futile.* 
Vartika on Sa, 12. À 
[P. 178, L. 17 to P. 179, L. 10.] 

‘When the meaning is not definitely specified’ §c.—says 
the Sūtra. What is said to have its meaning not definitely spe- 
cified is that word or sentence which, as actually heard, is 
general (wide in its scope); as an example of a sentence 
that is general or ambiguous, we have—‘ this boy is navakam- 
bala’ {which means ‘the boy has a new blanket’ and also 
‘the boy has nine blankets’]; and an example of the 
general or ambiguous word we have the word ‘ashvah’ 
[which when taken as a noun, denotes the horse; and when 
taken as a verb, denotes ‘you have become large’, ‘ ashvah’ 
being the First Preterite, second person, singular form of 
the root ‘ shva’ |. 

An objection is raised—* It is never possible to spoak of 
anything by means of an unspecified or general 
term; as in actual usage no such word is ever 
used whose denotation is not specified. In fact nothing can 
be spoken of by means of an unspecified term; nor is it 


Var. P. 179. 


right to use any such term; whenever any expression is used, _ 


ex es 
© Atthe time that the exact denotation is fixed by convention for the first time, 
itis not said to pertain to any particular individual; the denotation fixed is entirely 
generic in its character; and it comes to be applied to particular individuals only 
through the force of such circumstances as the particular contextin which the term is 
used, the particular person using it, the particular person to whom is addressed, the 
particular time and place at which it is used, and so on. So that when the speaker 
has used a general term on a particular occasion and under particular circumstances, 
his exact meaning can be easily determined ; andthe fact that the word has a vague 
generic denotation is not his fault; the fault lies with the original convention that fixed 
that denotation ; and as this convention is fixed by persons other than the particular 
speiker who uses the word, he cannot be blamed for making use of such a word : blam- 
ing him for it is altogether unfair.—Tatparya, 
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it always brings about the comprehension of a particular 
thing; and any indication by it of a generic thing would be 
absolutely improper.” \ 
By no means, we reply. The use of a generic term and 
the denoting by it of generic things is quite possible, when 
the term is used by itself, and there are no such specificatory 
conditions as a particular context, &c. That is to say, when 
such a sentence as‘ Shvela dhavafr ’ is pronounced without 
reference to any context, &c., the person merely hearing it 
thus pronounced is naturally confused [as to the exact meaning 
of the sentence—whether it means ‘ Shva ito dhavalt,' ‘the dog 
is running from here,’ or as meaning: ‘ Shvétah the white-skin- 


ned man, suffering from leucoderma, @hivati’, ¢ washes’); 
and when there is this confusion, he assigns toita meaning 
that was nob intended by the speaker, and then opposes the 
statement. Similarly in the case of an ambiguous word, ~ 


The Szira has introduced the term ‘ Artha’, ‘ meaning,’ 
with a view to preclude the word ; as Casuistry always pertains 
to the meaning of words, and not to the words themselves ; for 
instance, in the case in question the Casuist cannot offer his 


opposition in the form ‘the word that you are using is not 
navakambala,’ 


The meeting of Casuistry is in the following manner :— 
Whether the opposition is offered knowingly or unknowingly, - 
—in either case’ it is highly improper ; that is to say, if the 
casuist actually knows what the term ‘ navakambalah’ means 
(in the particular context), and yet he urges that ‘the boy is 

hot navakambala’, then he urges something entirely foreign 
to the subject, thus becoming subject to the Clincher of 
* Arthantara, ‘ Trrelevancy’ ; for he comprehends one meaning 
and urges an altogether different meaning ;—if on the other 
hand, he offers the Opposition without knowing what the word 


actually means, he becomes subject to the Clincher of ‘ Ignor- 
ance,’ 
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Sūtra (13). 


(B) GENERALISING CaAsUISTRY CONSISTS IN THE 
URGING OF AN ABSURD SIGNIFICATION, WHICH 1S 
RENDERED POSSIBLE BY THE US OF A TOO 
GENERIO TERM—(Sitra 13). 


Lhisya. 
(P. 56, L. 16 to P. 57, L. 10.] 


When ono man says—‘Oh, this Brahmana is endowed 
with learning and character’, and another replies—‘ learning 
and character are quite natural toa Brahmana’,—the latter 
assertion is met by opposition, by assigning to the word 
(‘ Brahmana’) a meaning other than the one intended,—that 


“is by assigning to it an entirely absurd meaning ;—this 


opposition being in the following form—‘If learning and 
character are natural to the Brahmana, then they should be 
found in the delinquent Brahmana* also; as he also is æ 
Brahmana’. 


That word is called ‘too generic’ which, while applying 
to the thing desired to be- spoken of, also over-reaches 1b ; e. ge 
the Brakmanahood—which is denoted by the term ‘ Brah- 
mana ’—is sometimes found to be concomitant with ‘ learning 
and character’, and sometimes it is found to over-reach ib, 2. e. 
not concomitant with it. And as the opposition offered is 
based upon this ‘ too generic’ character of the term used, it 
has been called the ‘ Genzralising Casuistry.’ 


This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to ‘propound 
a reason (for what the previous speaker has said with regard 
to a particular Brahmana being endowed with learning and 
character), but only to make a reference (i. 2. a representation 
of what has been. asserted in the previous sentence) ; as the 
second assertion is meant to be mere praise (of the particular 
Brahmana mentioned in the preceding sentence); so that there 
is no room for the assigning of the absurd signification. For 
instance, when one says ‘corns grow in this field’, another man 
may say ‘in this field even seeds do not have to be sown, —it is 


+ 


2 Tue Brahmana who has not gone through the rites and ceremonies essential 
for all Brahmanas is called a ‘uratya ’ ‘ delinquent.’ 
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certainly not meant that seeds are not to be sownin the field; 
and yet what is said clearly is that they are nob necessary ; and 
by this the field, which is the receptacle of the growing corn, 
is praised ; so that the assertion ‘seeds do not have to be 
sown in this field’ is meant to be a rejerence to the particulor 
field with a view to praise it; and though the growing oË the 
corn depends upon the seeds, this is not what is meant 
to be expressed by the sentence. Similarly in the case in ques. 
tion, by the assertion ‘learning and character are only natural 
tothe Brahmana’ what is meant 1s that the particular Brah. 
mana possesses learning and character, and not that he 
possesses them because he is a Brāhmaņa ; what iS meant to 
be expressed is not the cause (of the man’s possessing 
learning and character); the assertion 18 a reference to a partic. 
ular object, which it is meant to eulogise; the meaning 
being that ‘itis because the man 18 a Brahmana that the 
causes bringing about learning and character have become 
effective’; so that when the man praises the particular object, 
he does not deny the operation of causes leading up to the 
result (that makes the object worthy of that praise). ‘Thus 
it is not right to offer opposition to the assertion by assigning 
to it an absurd signification, 


Vartika on Si. 13. 
[Page P. 179, L. 13 to L. 17.] 


Generalising Casuistry &c.—says the Sūtra. A word is said 
to be ‘too generic’ when it over-reaches what is intended to 
be spoken of. Example: ‘The Brahmana is endowed with 
learning and character’;—the Opponent opposes this state- 
ment by urging that ‘the fact of being a‘ Brahmana’ cannot 
be the cause of the possession of learning and character. This 
Opposition is met by showing that the assertion means some- 
thing entirely different,—being meant to be a praise, and not 
the statement of a cause. And further, this opposition also 


is open to the two-fold objection (urged above in connection 


with first kind of Casuistry, at the end of the Vartika)— 
based upon its having been urgel knowingly -or unknow- 


ingly (in either case the Opposition being subject to 4 


ere). 
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Sūtra 14. 


(C) A STATEMENT BEING MADE ON THE BASIS 
OF TAE SECONDARY (FIGURATIVE) DENOTATION OF 
WORDS, IF IT IS OPPOSED BY A DENIAL OF THR 
EXISTENCE OF WHAT IS ASSERTED (ON THE BASIS OF 
THEIR PRIMARY DENOTATION),—THIS CONSTITUTES 
FIGURATIVE (OR SHOUTING) CAsuIsTRY.* Safra 14. 


Bhisya. 
[P. 57, L. 12 to P. 58, L. 3.) 


By the term ‘ dharma’ in the Siitra is meant that property 
of the word which consists in its use in accordance with its 
primary denotation; but sometimes [when the primary deno- 
tation is found inapplicable] this property (usage) becomes 
subject to option (in the slape of a second denotation); and 
this secondary usage consists in using a word, which has been 
found to have one primary denotation, in a sense different 
from that denotation ;—and when a statement is made in 
accordance with this secondary denotation, we have what has 
been called in the Sara ‘dharmavikalpanirdésha’.+ E.g. When 
the statment is made ‘the platforms are shouting’, (which is 


————— o noO 
#The meaning of theSitrais not quite clear ; the translation is in accordance with 
the explanation given by the Bhasya ; according to the Var tika (on Si. 16, below), 
the term aac AraAtaay here means ‘the denial of the presence ofthe thing’; and 
this suggests to the mind a very much simpler interpretation of the Sūtra itself : ‘ when 
the statement is made in regard to the aa’ property, of a thing, if this is opposed by the 
denial of the thing itself, we have the Shifting Casuistry’. This appears to be more in 
keeping with what follows in the next two Sutras ; and it is alee supported by ae 
Van tika (P. 180, L. 13) where it says thatin the Shifting Rear w a mg isthe 
object ‘ the thing, dharmin. Though this statement, not Renate 0 be ith eae 
with the interpretation of the Bhasya, has been twisted by the Pafparya and the Fari- 
shuddhi to mean something totally different. ae P Midi 
r cphanati Sutra provided by the yayasitravivarana isas follows : 
E ena the two denotations of a word—primary or secondary ; 
—tasya, ‘of that’—vividhah kalpah, ‘ more. than one altergative ee —yatra, 
tin which’ ; nirdēshē, vadyuktashabdé-sate 1.6. ue word use gua Pal party 
being such as admit of more than one meaning ;— a? thasa o N ne ms eS 
orit bya sadarthatalparyaprayuktavakye, aparavrtiya aS E ORIS 
pratishedhoh,—the stutement declaring the existence of a thing y one denotation, if 
the existence of that is denied in accordance with the other denotation,—it constitutes 
Sigurative casuistry. > 
+ The words of the Bhasyaare ‘tasya nirdeshé’, ‘when there is astatement of 
that’—i. e. of the secondary meaning ; but as the statement is not of the meaning, the 
Tatparya has taken the words to mean ‘tena — dharmarikalpina — nirdēshē eas 
č ygiya’; so that the meaning is ‘when there is statement in accordance with the 
secondary meaning.’ The Parishuddhi remarks that all this twisting of the words of 
the Bhasya has been done with a view to reconcilethe Bhdasya tothe Vartike. But 
we fail to see much difference between the two. 3 
Nyaya 529. 
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made on the basis of the secondary meaning of the term ‘ plat. 
forms’, which here stands for the men on the platforms) a 
and it is opposed by a denial on the basis of the primary 
meaning [i. e. taking the word as if it had been used in its 
primary denotation ],—this denial being in the form Certainly 
it is the men Seated on the platforms that are shouting, and 
not the platforms themselves.’ . 

« But in this case, where is ‘the assumption of a contrary 
meaning’ [ which, according to Safra 1-2-10) is a necessary 


condition in all Casuistry | a 

Te consists in assigning to the word a meaning different 
hat with reference to which it has been used; 7. e., the 
- word having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, 
the Opponent assigns to 16 the primary meaning ;—and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signfication 
of words, it is called ‘ Figurative Casuistry. 

Whatis meant by ‘upachara’, ‘ secondary or figurative 
denotation ’is that meaning which is indicated by such causes 
as association and the like ; and we have the fi gurative use of a 
word only when there is such a meaning indicated by associ- 
ation &c. [so that figurative significations cannot be had re- 
course to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is metin the following man- 
ner:—Whenever a statement is made, a concurrence with, 
or denial of, the words used, and their significations, should 
be in accordance with the intention of the person making 
that statement,—and not at random, according to one’s own 
wish.* It is well known in ordinary parlance that a word 
may be used either in its primary direct sense or in its second- 
ary figurative sense; and when such usage is generally accept- 
ed,t if a certain word is used, the concurrence with it, 
or the denial of it, should be in keeping with the speaker's 

intention, and not at random; so that when the speaker uses 
a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial of, 
his statement should be in reference to that sense of his words, 
and not in reference to any sense that the Opponent may choose 
to impose upon it; similarly if he uses the term in its second- 
ary sense, itis this sense that should be concurred with 
or denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term 


from t 


2 The Tatparya takes Gea: tO mean SATT, by trick. But the ordinary meaning 
“of +g appears tohe more suitable. ‘The sense is that you should concur with, oF 
deny, the statement in the form and inthesense in which it is made by the speaker, 
aa you are not to impose your own reading or your own interpretation on it. 
~ f ThePuri MS, reads fF waz è 


Seed 


ae 
am 
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in its secondary sense, and his Opponent denies it in reference 
to its primary gense,—then this denial becomes a mere 
arbitrary denial, and it cannot be regarded as an opposition to 
the first party. é 


Vartika on Sa. 14. 
[P. 179, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 5]. 


A statement being made etc. ete—says the Sūtra. What 
the term ‘ gharmavikalpanirdéshé’ means is that a word has 
a twofold signification—the primary and 
the secondary ; e. g. the word ‘platform’ pri- 
marily signifies a structure reared up by bringing together ` 
pieces of wood; but when (as occurring in the statement ‘the 
platforms are shouting’) that primary signification is found to 
be incompatible by reasonof the impossibility of the action of 
shouting belonging to the wooden structure, the word is applied 
to the persons seated on the structure (to whom the shouting is 
applicable); and this forms the ‘ secondary ’ signification of the 
word. Suchis the ordinary method of using words; now if 
one were to oppose the statement mide by attributing to it a 
meaning at variance with the said method,—it would constitute 
what is called ‘ Figurative Casuistry. ’ 


Var. P. 128. 


This form of Casuistry also is open to the aforesaid retort 
of having been put up consciously or unconsciously &c. (see 
end of Vartika on Si. 12). i 

Satra (15). 
[An objoction is raised]— 
c FIGURATIVE CaSUISTRY IS ONLY VERBAL 
CASUISTRY ; AS IT DOES NOT DIFFER FROM IT.” 
| Bhasya, 
[P. 58, L. 5 to L. 7]. 
[An objection is raised]—“ Figurative Casuistry does not 


differ from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different 
meaning (from the one intended by the speaker) is common 


Nyaya 531. 
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“to both. For instance, in the example eited,—in the state. 
«ment ‘the platforms are shouting,’ the word (‘platform 2) ane 
«“ tended to be taken in the secondary sense of the persons occu- 
“pying the place (on the platform) is assumed to have the Al 
“ primary sense of the place itself ; andthe opposition offered Yi 
«is based upon this assumption. 

Vartika on St. 15. 
[P. 180, L. 8 to L. 9]. 


“ Figurative Casuistry is regarded to be the same ag 
«Verbal Casuistry, because of there being no difference between ~ 
“the two. In what does the non-difference consist? It 
t consists in this, that, just as there is assumption of a different 
“meaning in the case of Verbal Casuistry, so is there also in 
t tho case of Figurative Casuistry.” 

Sūtra (16). 
[ Answer ]— 
Tr is Nor so; AS THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 
IN IT. 
Bhasya. A 
[P. 58, L. 9 to L. 11). 


[The answer to the objection urged in the preceding Satra 
is that] Figurative Casuistry is not the same as. Verbal 
Casuistry ; as in the former, the denial of the presence of the 
thing constitutes a difference. “Difference from what Re 
From the mere assumption of a different meaning (which 1s 
found in Verbal Casuistry); as a matter of fact the ‘ assump- 
tion of a different meaning’ is one thing, and the ‘ total denial 
of the presence of the thing denoted’ is something entirely 
different. 


Vartika on Su (16). 

i [P, 180, L. 9 to L. 18]. 
ae The Sara points out that the reason that has been urged 

in the preceding Satra—‘ because there is no difference — 
a isone that is unknown,—i. e. untrue, * Why is the reason 
$ 2 untrue ? ” Because in the case of one (i. e. Figurative 
a Casuistry) what is denied is the existence of the denoted 
nae | aya 582. 
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thing,—the meaning of the denial being that there are no.such 
things as shouting platforms ;—while in the other case (i. e. 
in the case of Verbal Casuistry) the presence of the thing 
itself is admitted ,—the possession by the boy of the blanket 
being accepted,—and what is denied is only the blankets ’ 
property of ‘ numerousness ’ ; so thatin one case* tho thing 
is denied, while in the other the property; and this fact 
constitutes a tremendous difference. 


Sūtra (17). 

Ir THE TWO WERE TO BE REGARDED AS NON- 
DIFFERENT ON THi GROUND OF SOME KIND OF 
SIMILARITY,—THERE WOULD BE ONLY ONE KIND OF 
CASUISTRY. 

Bhasya. 


[P. 58, L. 13. to L. 10.) 


What the Opponent in Sufra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third kind; 
this denial being on the ground of some sort of a similarity 
(between the third and the first kinds). But just as this 
reason (the presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set 
aside threefoldness, so ought it to set aside twofoldness 


© Both editions read AF. The Parishuddhi supplies the correct reading —Waa. 


The following explanation by the Tatparya is noteworthy :—In the sentence‘ the 
platforms are shouting ’, the shouting is predicated of the platforms, whereby the shout- 
ing is the predominant factor and platform the subordinate factor ; that is why the 
secondary figurative usage applies to the ‘platform’, and not to the shouting ;—hence 
when the Casuist offers his opposition in the words ‘the platforms certainly do not 
shout’, what is denied isthe shouting, the predominant factor. This is whatis meant 
by the Vartika saying that the thing itself is denied. Inthe case of the statement ‘this 
boy is narakambala’—the ‘navakambala’ is predicated of the boy ; and what the 
Casuist denies is not the entire ‘ xavakambala’, but only the qualifying part of it ‘xara.’ 
So that in the former case the entire predicate, and in the latter only a part of the pre- 
dicate, isdenied. This constitutes the ‘ tremendous difference.’ 


The Parishuddhiremarks that the above explanation has been provided by the 
Tatparya in view of the fact that what the wordsof the Vartika apparently mean is 
not quite right. It isnottrue thatin one case it is the thing that is denied, and in 
another the property ; because the shouting isas much a property of the platform, as 
the numerousnessis o£ the blanket. 


Nya@ya 583. 
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also; as there is some sort of similarity between these two 
(first and second kinds) also. If the mere presence of some 
similarity cannot do away with the twofold division, then 
it should not do away with the threefold division either, 
Vartika on Si, 17. 
[P, 180, L. 17 to P. 181, L. 2.] 

If the two etc.—says the Stra. “What is the meaning 
of this Sūtra?” The meaning is that sheer incongruity 
sets aside the twofold division also, which division is admit- 
ted by the Opponent. “By what reasoning do you make out 
that the twofold division is admitted?” When it is asserted 
that ‘Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry,’ it 
is implied that the Generalising Casuistry (the second kind of 
Casuistry) is something different (from Verbal Casuistry). And 
(if the twofold division is set aside, and all Casuistry is held 
to be of one and the same kind; then) the specification be- 
comes entirely useless; that is to say, if the opinion held by 
our opponent is that all Casuistry is of one and the same kind, 
then, in that case, the specification (made in Sūtra 15)—that 
‘Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry, because 
there is no difference’ [which puts forward the non-difference 
of only two out of the three kinds]—becomes entirely meaa- 


ingles. 


“But in what way could all kinds of Casuistry become re- — 


garded as one only ?” 


If the presence of some sort of similarity were to establish 
identity, then there would be only one kind of Casuistry ; as 
there is some sort of similarity among all the 
three kinds, they should all become of one kind 
only; as there is some sort of similarity among all of them. 

“ What is that similarity ? ” 

The similarity consists in the ‘opposing of the assertion Z 
and in the ‘assuming of a different meaning, —these two 


conditions being present in all kinds of Casuistry, [as declared 
in Su, 1-2-10]. - 


Var. P. 181. 


Nyaya 534. 
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Leorore (4). 
[Stitras 18—20.] 
Defects of Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner. 


Buasya on Sọ, 18. 
[P. 58, L. 17 to P. 59, L. 3.] 


Next to Casuistry— x 
(Sütra 18.) 
FUTILE REJOINDER IS THAT OBJECTION WHICH 1S 
TAKEN ON THE BASIS OF MÈRE¥ SIMILABITY AND 
DISSIMILARITY. (Sūtra 18.) 


When a certain reasoning has been put forward, the 
objection to it that follows, takes birth (jayaté)—is called‘ Já fi’, 
‘Futile Rejoinder.’ This objection is in the form of opposi- 
tion, an attack, a denial,—on the basis of similarity and dis- 
similarity, That is to say, when the Probans put forward by 
the first party is one that is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its similarity tothe Example,—and an objection is taken 
on the basis of its dissimilarity (to that Exampl+);—or when 
the Frobans put forward is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its dissimilarity to the Example,—and an objection is 
taken on the basis of its similarity to it;—we have what is 
called < Jati’ (Futile Rejoinder}, ; because it comes up—ts born 
—as an opponent (to the original reasoning). t 


© The Nyaydsittravivarana explains tlrat Futile Rejoinder is that which is urged 
on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity only,—t. e. irrespective of any idea of 
invariable concomitance ; in fact, it continues, ‘similarity and dissimilarity ’ do not 
enter into all cases of Futile Rejoinder ; as is clear from the definitions and examples 
provided under Adh. 5; it makes a Futile Rejoinder when no notice is taken of 
invariable concomitance. This is what has led the modern Logicians to define Jazz, 
Futile Rejoinder, simply as ‘asat uttaram’, ‘wrong answer i. e. an answer 
which is either incapable of shaking the opposite view, or which is vitiated by self- 


contradictions. 


ing note. It is not always reprehensible to put for- 

ward a Futile Rejoinder ; for instance, when a map, upholding the authority of the 

Veda, is met by a series of arguments against its authority, and at thespur of the. 
moment he does not find proper answers, to these arguments, he is fully justified in 

urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, if he feels that by so doing he wil stave off 

the atheistic tendency of the audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. But 
in other cases a Futile Rejoinder is urged only unknowingly. 


The Tatparya has an interest 


+ In view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders—which are not urged on 
the basis of a similarity or dissimilarity to any Example at all,—the Vartzka says that 
when the Bhasya talks of similarity or dissimilarity to tne Example, it is only by way 
of illustration. As there are several Futile Rejoinders that are urged on the basis of 


similarity or dissimilarity to other things also. 
Nyadya 535, 
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Vartika on Su. 18. 

Rede, L. 4to L, 11] 


Futile Rejoinder is that gc. fo—says tho Sūtra. By 
speaking of the ‘objection taken on the basis of similarity, 
and of the ‘objection taken on the basis of dissimilarity ’, what 
is meant is that it isurged against the right view expounded 
by the first party;—the sense being that when the arguments 
in support of a view have been propounded, there is a stund 
made against that view; and this standing against is as if it 
were an opponent set up against it. 


The Sutra should be taken as it stands, and not as indi- 
cating the ‘similarity and dissimilarity fo the Hxample’ (as 
the Bhasya has taken it). ‘‘ Why do you lay stress on this ?” 
Because we wish to make the definition provided by the Sara 
applicable to all cases of Futile Rejoinder. As a matter of fact, 
every kind of Futile Rejoinder becomes included only when 
we take it as ib stands,—taking it as indicating ¢ similarity ’ 
and ‘ dissimilarity ` to anything (not necessarily to the Exam- 
ple only). Ifa definition does not include all that it isin- 
tended to include, it is regarded as defective {and this would 
be the case with the definition provided by the Sūtra if ib 
were interpreted according to the Bhasya ; as, in that case, it 
would not include all those cases of Futile Rejoinder which 
are urged on the basis of Similarity and dissimilarity to things 
other than the Example]. It is only by way of illustration 
that the Bhasya should be taken as speaking of similarity and 
dissimilarity to the Example; the sense being that, just as 
objection is taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity 
to the Example, so it is urged also on the basis of similarity 
and dissimilarity of other things (and it should not be taken 
as restricting the definition to only such objections as 


aro taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to the 
Ezample only]. 


bi a . l Bikes, | Nyfiya 536, 
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Sūtra (19). A ' 


Tv 1s A CASE OF CLINCHER WHEN THERE IS 
MISAPPREHENSION, AS ALSO WHEN THERE 139 
INCOMPREMENSION.* (St. 19.) 


Bhisya. 
[P. 59, L. 5 to L. 8.] 


‘ Misapprehension’ is thatcomprehension which is either 
wrong or reprebensible.t The man who misapprehends 
things becomes defeated; and ‘Clincher’ consists in this 
defeat. It is a case of ‘incomprehension’ when, the ‘subject 
being one on which something has to be said, if the person 
does not say anything ; thatis, for instance, if he either does 
not oppose what has been sought to be proved by the other 
party, or does not meet the objections that have been urged 
against himself. 


The non-compounding (of the words ‘ vipratipattth ’ and 
‘apratipatlih’, whose compounding would have made the 
Sūtra terser) is meant to indicate that these two are not the 


only Clinchers [there being several others, as described in 


detail in Adh. V, all which become implied by the use of the 
particle ‘cha’ |. 


Vartika on Sa. 19. 
[P. 181, L, 12 to L. 19.] 


It isa case of Clincher etc,—says the Safra; when a thing 

: ; : : ; 
really exists, or is described, as different (from the man’s 
own idea of it), there is either ‘ incomprehension’ or ‘ mis- 


apprehension z There are two kinds of ‘incomprehen- 


*The Pareshuddhi, not satisfied with the Sutra as it stands, takes it as implying 
the following generalised definition :—‘ When a controversy has been started, any action 
that is indicative of either party’s ignorance constitutes a Clincher. It further says 
that Clincher is treated of last, as it puts an end to all controversy ; no further dis- 
cussion can proceed when once one of the parties falls into a Clincher. 


+ A misapprehension is called simply ‘wrong’, when the subject-matter is 
something too subtle to be grasped by an ordinary intellect ; it is called ‘reprehensi- 
ble’ when it pertains to something gross, an ordinary thing quite within the range 
ef ordinary minds.—Téfparya. 4 

= Nyaya 587, 
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‘sion’—(1) that non-cognizance in which the predominating 

element consists of what the other party has said [when, for 
instance, the man fails to comprehend the proofs adduced by 
the other party, or the objections urged by him], and (2) that 
non-cognizance in which one’s own part forms the predomi- 
nating element [when, for instance, the man fails to find 
arguments fur meeting the objections urged by the other 
party]. 

“It is possible for a Clincher to be urged even where the 
man has put forward a sound argument; how then can 
“Clincher be said to be indicative of ‘misapprehension’ or 
*<incomprehension’ [as the reasoning being a sound one, it 
«should be taken ipso facto to have been urged with full know- 
“ledge and due comprehension: of the issues involved]. That 
“is to say, it may so happen that a man supports his conten- 
“tion by a perfectly sound argument, and yet when his op- 
“í ponent meets him with a Futile Rejoinder, he becomes con- 
“founded and fails to find the proper answer to that rejoin- 
“der ;—how can this be said to be a case of either ‘misappre- 
“ hension ` or ‘incomprehension ?” 


Even in such a case there would be (a) ‘incomprehensjon ’ 
and (b) ‘misapprehension’ consisting in the man (a) not 
comprehending the soundness and strength of his own argu- 
ments, and (b) in his regarding his own sound arguments 
as unsound, 

i Bhasya on Sūtra (20). 
[P. 59, L. 8 to L. 17]. 

A question arises—*« Example has been described as of 

one kind only; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each 


of one kind only ? Or are these of diverse kinds, like Doctrine?” 
_ The answer to this is provided in the following Sutra.— 


Sätra 20. ` 
Turre IS A MULTIPLICITY of Furra REJOINDERS 
AND Cuncurns, OWING PHO THERE BEING SEVERAL AND 
DIVERSE VARIETIES OF Boru, (St, 20). 
Nyāya 538. 
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As ‘Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimi- 
larity ’ can be of several diverse kinds—there must be several 
varieties of Futile Rejoinder. Similarly as ‘ misapprehen- 
sion and incomprehension’’ are of several diverse kinds,— 
there must be several varieties of Clincher also. The term 
‘vikalpa’ stands for several varieties or diverse varieties. 


As examples of the diversity of Clinchers (defined in 
Su. 5, 2.1—24)—the Clinchers of Ananubhasana, Ajnhana, - 
Apratibha, Viksépa, Matanujia and Paryanuyojyopeéksana, 
are indicative of incomprehension; while the rest are indica- 
tive of misapprehension, 


me 


Thus have Pramana and other categories been (a) * men- 
tioned’ (in St. 1.1.1) and (b) ‘defined’ in the order of their 
mention ; and they will (in the next four Adhyayas) be (c) ‘ ex- 
amined’ in accordance with their definitions. Thus is the 


threefold function of the Scientific Treatise to be regarded as 
duly fulfilled. 


nd 


Thus ends the first Adhyaya of Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on 
the Nyaya-Sitra. ; 


Vartika on St. 20. 
[P. 182, L. 1 to L. 11.] > 

There is a multiplicity, ete. ete.—says the Sara. This 
Sutra is meant to indicate how many kinds of Futile Re- 
joinder and Clincher there are ; and what is meant is that, in- 
asmuch as objections taken on the basis of similarity and 
dissimilarity are several and diverse, there are many kinds of 
Futile Rejoinder ;—and inasmuch as incomprehension and 
misapprehension are several and diverse, there are many 
kinds of Clincher. As regards the question—as to which - 
kinds of Futile Rejoinder are urged on the basis of similarity, 
and which on the basis of dissimilarity,—and as to which 


kinds of Clincher are indicative of misapprehension and- 


which of incomprehension,—all this should be found in 
their proper places, where they are described in detail in 
connection with their detailed definition {in Adh. 5). 


Ny@ya 539. 
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_ Thus have Pramana and the other categories been « men- 
tioned’ and ‘defined? And the ‘Examination’ of the 

s ; TO % : Se 
in. accordance with this mention and definition, will follow 


‘In ‘this first Adhyaya have been described—(a) the main 
theme of philosophy (embodied in Si. 1.1.1), (b) the process 


_ of metempsychosis (described in Si. ). 1. 2), (c) the cessation 


of metempsychosis by Knowledge (described in Sū- 1. 1.2 
and (d) the mention and definition of the several c 
(described in the rest of the Adhyāya). 


); 


ategories 


rece: 


Thus ends the first Adhyaya of Udyotakara’s Vartika on 
the Nyayasttra- Bhasya. ` 
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